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But  greyest  when  the  heavens  weep 

O  er  Shadowland. 
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PALE  fears  the  artist-sun  dismay, 
His  brightest  colours  fade  away, 
God's  finger  paints  all  nature  grey 

In  Shadowland. 


BUT  when  he  cheers  the  weeping  eyes, 
And  purple  grey  the  cloud-wrack  flies, 
Blue  bathed  in  tears  'neath  bluer  skies 

Shines  Shadowland. 
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WHITE-SAILED  amain,  till  lost  to  view, 
Cloud  chases  cloud  across  the  blue. 
And  shadow  ships  the  race  renew 

In  Shadowland. 


OR  when  white-rv^bcd  the  earth  keeps  tryst. 
And  stooping  low  the  sun  has  kissed 
And  scattered  dust  of  amethyst 

O  er  Shadowland. 
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Few  birds, — a  rook  perchance  may  pass ; 
For  life  is  hard  and  drear,  alas ! 

In  Shadowland. 
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ND  folks  are  sad,  and  pleasures  few, 

And  time  seems  long ;   but  hearts  are  true. 
And  much  is  old,  and  little  new 

In  Shadowland. 

P.  Morgan  Watkins. 
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moving  teams  where  there  was 
no  life.  And  as  Sue  Beasley,  standing  in  the"'doorway  of  One  Spring  House  that  after- 
noon, shading  her  sandy  lashes  with  her  small  red  hand,  glanced  along  the  desolate 
track,  even  her  eyes,  trained  to  the  dreary  prospect,  were  once  or  twice  deceived. 

"Sue!" 

It  was  a  man's  voice  from  within.  Sue  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  remained  with  her 
hand  shading  her  eyes. 

"  Sue !     Wot  yer  yawpin'  at  thar  ?  " 

"Yawpin*"  would  seem  to  have  been  the  local  expression  for  her  abstraction, 
since,  without  turning  her  head,  she  answered  slowly  and  languidly  ;  "  Reckoned  I 
see*d  som'un  on  the  stage  road.     But  'taint  nothin'  nor  nobody." 

Both  voices  had  in  their  accents  and  delivery  something  of  the  sadness  and 
infinite  protraction  of  the  plain.  But  the  woman's  had  a  musical  possibility  in  its 
long-drawn  cadence,  while  the  man's  was  only  monotonous  and  wearying.  And  as 
she  turned  back  into  the  room  again,  and  confronted  her  companion,  there  was  the 
like  difference  in  their  appearance.      Ira   Beasley,   her  husband,  had  suffered  from 

Copyrigttt  1895  by  Bret  Harte. 
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"The  figure  of  a  man  .  .  .  half  rose  from  the  bushes." 

the  combined  effects  of  indolent  carelessness,  misadventure  and  disease.  Two  of  his 
fingers  had  been  cut  off  by  a  scythe,  his  thumb  and  part  of  his  left  ear  had  been 
blown  away  by  an  overcharged  gun ;  his  knees  were  crippled  by  rheumatism,  and  one 
foot  was  lame  from  ingrowing  nails, — deviations  that,  however,  did  not  tend  to  correct 
the  original  angularities  of  his  frame.  His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  pretty 
figure,  which  still  retained — they  were  childless — the  rounded  freshness  of  maidenhood. 
Her  features  were  irregular,  yet  not  without  a  certain  piquancy  of  outline ;  her  hair 
had  the  two  shades  sometimes  seen  in  imperfect  blondes,  and  her  complexion  the 
sallowness  of  combined  exposure  and  alkaline  assimilation. 

She  had  lived  there  since,  an  angular  girl  of  fifteen,  she  had  been  awkwardly 
helped  by  Ira  from  the  tail-board  of  the  emigrant  waggon  in  which  her  mother  had 
died  two  weeks  before,  and  which  was  making  its  first  halt  on  the  Californian  plains 
— before  Ira's  door.  On  the  second  day  of  their  halt  Ira  had  tried  to  kiss  her  while 
she  was  draw^ing  water,  and  had  received  the  contents  of  the  bucket  instead  —the  girl 
knowing  her  own  value.  On  the  third  day  Ira  had  some  conversation  with  her  father 
regarding  locations  and  stock.  On  the  fourth  day  this  conversation  was  continued  in 
the  presence  of  the  girl ;  on  the  fifth  day  the  three  walked  to  Parson  Davies'  house, 
four  miles  distant,  where  Ira  and  Sue  were  married.  The  romance  of  a  week  had 
taken  place  within  the  confines  of  her  present  view  from  the  doorway  ;  the  episode  of 
her  life  might  have  been  shut  in  in  that  last  sweep  of  her  sandy  lashes. 

Nevertheless  at  that  moment  some  instinct,  she  knew  not  what,  impelled  her  when 
her  husband  left  the  room  to  put  down  the  dish  she  was  washing  and,  with  the  towel 
lapped  over  her  bare,  pretty  arms,  to  lean  once  more  against  the  doorpost,  lazily 
looking  down  the  plain.  A  cylindrical  cloud  of  dust  trailing  its  tattered  skirt  along 
the  stage  road  suddenly  assaulted  the  house,  and  for  an  instant  enveloped  it.  As  it 
whirled  away  again  something  emerged,  or  rather  dropped  from  its  skirts  behind  the 
little  cluster  of  low  bushes  which  encircled  the  "  One  Spring."     It  was  a  man. 

"  Thar !  I  knew  it  was  suthin',"  she  began  aloud,  but  the  words  somehow  died 
upon  her  lips.  Then  she  turned  and  walked  towards  the  inner  door,  wherein  her 
husband  had  disappeared — but  here  stopped  again  irresolutely.  Then  she  suddenly 
walked  through  the  outer  door  into  the  road  and  made  directly  for  the  Spring.  The 
figure  of  a  man  crouching,  covered  with  dust,  half  rose  from  the  bushes  when  she 
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reached  them.    She  was  not  frightened,  for  he  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  there  was  a 
singular  mixture  of  shame,  hesitation  and  entreaty  in  his  broken  voice  as  he  gasped  out : 

"  Look  here  1 — I  say  !  hide  me  somewhere,  won't  you  ?     Just  for  a  little.     You  see — 
the  fact  is — Tm  chased  !    They're  hunting  me  now— they're  just  behind  me.    Anywhere' 
will  do  till  they  go  by !     Tell  you  all  about  it  another  time.     Quick  !     Please  do  ! " 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  dramatic  nor  even  startling  to  her.  Nor  did  there 
seem  to  be  any  present  danger  impending  to  the  man.  He  did  not  look  like  a  horse 
thief  nor  a  criminal.  And  he  had  tried  to  laugh,  half  apologetically,  half  bitterly — 
the  consciousness  of  a  man  who  had  to  ask  help  of  a  woman  at  such  a  moment. 

She  gave  a  quick  glance  towards  the  house.  He  followed  her  eyes,  and  said 
hurriedly  :  "  Don't  tell  on  me.     Don't  let  any  one  see  me.     I'm  trusting  you." 

"  Come,"  she  said  suddenly.     "  Get  on  this  side." 

He  understood  her,  and  slipped  to  her  side,  half  creeping,  half  crouching  like  a 
dog  behind  her  skirts,  but  keeping  her  figure  between  him  and  the  house  as  she 
moved  deliberately  towards  the  barn,  scarce  fifty  yards  away.  When  she  reached  it 
she  opened  the  half-door  quickly,  said  :  "  In  there — at  the  top — among  the  hay  " — 
closed  it,  and  was  turning  away,  when  there  came  a  faint  rapping  from  within.  She 
opened  the  door  again  impatiently ;  the  man  said  hastily  :  "  Wanted  to  tell  you — it  was 
a  man  who  insulted  a  7voman  !     I  went  for  him,  you  see — and " 

But  she  shut  the  door  sharply.  The  fugitive  had  made  a  blunder.  The  impor- 
tation of  her  own  uncertain  sex  into  the  explanation  did  not  help  him.  She  kept 
on  towards  the  house,  however,  without  the  least  trace  of  excitement  or  agitation 
in  her  manner,  entered  the  front  door  again,  walked  quietly  to  the  door  of  the  inner 
room,  glanced  in,  saw  that  her  husband  was  absorbed  in  splicing  a  riata  and  had 
evidently  not  missed  her,  and  returned  quietly  to  her  dish  washing.  With  this  singular 
difference.  A  few  moments  before  she  had  seemed  inattentive  and  careless  of  what 
she  was  doing,  as  if  from  some  abstraction ;  now,  when  she  was  actually  abstracted, 
her  movements  were  mechanically  perfect  and  deliberate.  She  carefully  held  up 
a  dish  and  examined  it  minutely  for  cracks,  rubbing  it  cautiously  with  the  towel, 
but  seeing  all  the  while  only  the  man  she  had  left  in  the  barn.  A  few  moments 
elapsed.  Then  there  came  another  rush  of  wind  around  the  house,  a  drifting  cloud 
of  dust  before  the  door,  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  a  quick  shout. 

Her  husband  reached  the  door,  from  the  inner  room,  almost  as  quickly  as  she  did. 
They  both  saw  in  the  road  two  armed  mounted  men — one  of  whom  Ira  recognised 
as  the  Sheriff's  deputy. 

"  Has  anybody  been  here,  just  now  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"  No." 

"  Seen  anybody  go  by  ?  "  he  continued. 

"  No.     What's  up  ?  " 

"One  of  them  circus  jumpers  stabbed  Hal  Dudley  over  the  table  in  Dolores 
Monte  shop  last  night,  and  got  away  this  morning.  We  hunted  him  into  the  plain  and 
lost  him  somewhere  in  this  d d  dust." 

"  Why,  Sue  reckoned  she  saw  suthin'  just  now,"  said  Ira,  with  a  flash  of  recollection. 
"Didn't  ye,  Sue?" 

"  Why  the  h — 11  didn't  she  say  it  before  ? — I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am  :  didn't  see 
you — youll  excuse  haste." 

Both  the  men's  hats  were  in  their  hands,  embarrassed  yet  gratified  smiles  on 
their  faces,  as  Sue  came  forward.  There  was  the  faintest  of  colour  in  her  sallow  cheek, 
a  keen  brilliancy  in  her  eyes :  she  looked  singularly  pretty.  Even  Ira  felt  a  slight 
antenuptial  stirring  through  his  monotonously  wedded  years. 
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"*Ha3  any  one  been  here,  Just  now?'  he  naked  sharply." 

The  young  woman  walked  out,  folding  the  towel  around  her  red  hands  and 
forearms — leaving  the  rounded  whiteness  of  bared  elbow  and  upper  arm  in  charming 
contrast — and  looked  gravely  past  the  admiring  figures  that  nearly  touched  her  own. 
"  It  was  somewhar  over  thar,"  she  said  lazily,  pointing  up  the  road  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  barn,  "  but  I  ain't  sure  it  was  any  one." 

"  Then  he'd  already  passed  the  house  afore  you  saw  him  ?  "  said  the  deputy. 

"  I  reckon— if  it  was  him,"  returned  Sue. 

"  He  must  have  got  on,"  said  the  deputy ;  "  but  then  he  runs  like  a  deer :  it's  his 
trade." 
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** Wot  trade?" 

"Acrobat." 

"  VVot's  that  ?  " 

The  two  men  were  deHghted  at  this  divine  simplicity.  "  A  man  who  runs,  jumps, 
climbs — and  all  that  sort,  in  the  circus. 

"  But  isn't  he  runnin',  jumpin*  and  climbin'  away  from  ye  now  ?  "  she  continued, 
with  adorable  naivete. 

The  deputy  smiled,  but  straightened  in  the  saddle.  "  We're  bound  to  come  up 
with  him  afore  he  reaches  Lowville  ;  and  between  that  and  this  house  it's  a  dead  level, 
where  a  gopher  couldn't  leave  his  hole  without  your  spottin'  him  a  mile  off!  Good- 
bye 1"  The  words  were  addressed  to  Ira,  but  the  parting  glance  was  directed  to  the 
pretty  wife  as  the  two  men  galloped  away. 

An  odd  uneasiness  at  this  sudden  revelation  of  his  wife's  prettiness  and  its  evident 
effect  upon  his  visitors  came  over  Ira.  It  resulted  in  his  addressing  the  empty  space 
before  his  door  with,  "  Well,  ye  won't  ketch  much  if  ye  go  on  yawpin'  and  dawdlin' 
with  women-folks  like  this  " ;  and  he  was  unreasonably  delighted  at  the  pretty  assent  of 
disdain  and  scorn  which  sparkled  in  his  wife's  eyes  as  she  added,  "Not  much,  I  reckon  !" 

"  That's  the  kind  of  official  trash  we  have  to  pay  taxes  to  keep  up,"  said  Ira,  who 
somehow  felt  that  if  public  policy  was  not  amenable  to  private  sentiment  there  was 
no  value  in  free  government.  Mrs.  Beasley,  however,  complacently  resumed  her 
dish  washing,  and  Ira  returned  to  his  riaia  in  the  adjoining  room.  For  quite  an 
interval  there  was  no  sound  but  the  occasional  click  of  a  dish  laid  upon  its 
pile,  with  fingers  that,  however,  were  firm  and  untremulous.  Presently  Sue's  low 
voice  was  heard. 

"  Wonder  if  that  deputy  caught  anything  yet.  I've  a  good  mind  to  meander  up  the 
road  and  see." 

But  the  question  brought  Ira  to  the  door  with  a  slight  return  of  his  former  uneasi- 
ness. He  had  no  idea  of  subjecting  his  wife  to  another  admiring  interview.  "  I  reckon 
111  go  myself,"  he  said  dubiously  ;  ^^ you'd  better  stay  and  look  after  the  house." 

Her  eyes  brightened  as  she  carried  a  pile  of  plates  to  the  dresser :  it  was  possible 
she  had  foreseen  this  compromise.  "  Yes,"  she  said  cheerfully,  "  you  could  go  farther 
than  me." 

Ira  reflected.  He  could  also  send  them  about  their  business  if  they  thought  of 
returning.  He  lifted  his  hat  from  the  floor,  took  his  rifle  down  carefully  from  its  pegs, 
and  slouched  out  into  the  road.  Sue  watched  him  until  he  was  well  away,  then  flew 
to  the  back  door,  stopping  only  an  instant  to  look  at  her  face  in  a  small  mirror  on  the 
wall — yet  without  noticing  her  new  prettiness — and  then  ran  to  the  barn.  Casting  a 
backward  glance  at  the  diminishing  figure  of  her  husband  in  the  distance,  she  threw 
open  the  door  and  shut  it  quickly  behind  her.  At  first  the  abrupt  change  from  the 
dazzling  outer  plain  to  the  deep  shadows  of  the  bam  bewildered  her.  She  saw  before 
her  a  bucket  half  filled  with  dirty  water,  and  a  quantity  of  wet  straw  littering  the  floor  ; 
then,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  hay-loft,  she  detected  the  figure  of  the  fugitive,  unclothed 
from  the  waist  upward,  emerging  from  the  loose  hay  in  which  he  had  evidently  been 
drying  himself.  Whether  it  was  the  excitement  of  his  perilous  situation,  or  whether 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  bared  bust  and  arms — unlike  anything  she  had  ever  seen 
before — clothed  him  with  the  cold  ideality  of  a  statue,  she  could  not  say,  but  she  felt 
no  shock  of  modesty  ;  while  the  man,  Accustomed  to  the  public  half  exposure  in  tights 
and  spangles,  was  more  conscious  of  detected  unreadiness  than  of  shame. 

"  Gettin'  the  dust  off  me,"  he  said,  in  hurried  explanation  ;  "  be  down  in  a  second." 
Indeed,  in  another  moment  he  had  resumed  his  shirt  and  flannel  coat,  and  swung 
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"She  detected  the  figure  of  the  fugitive." 

himself  to  the  floor  with  a  like  grace  and  dexterity,  that  was  to  her  the  revelation  of  a 
descending  god.  She  found  herself  face  to  face  with  him — his  features  cleansed  of  dirt 
and  grime,  his  hair  plastered  in  w^et  curls  on  his  low  forehead.  It  was  a  face  of  cheap 
adornment,  not  uncommon  in  his  profession — unintelligent,  unrefined  and  even  unheroic  ; 
but  she  did  not  know  that.  Overcoming  a  sudden  timidity,  she  nevertheless  told  him 
briefly  and  concisely  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  his  pursuers. 
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His  low  forehead  wrinkled.  "  Thar's  no  getting  away  until  they  come  back,"  he 
said,  wit'iout  looking  at  her.     "  Could  ye  keep  me  in  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  returned  simply,  as  if  the  idea  had  already  occurred  to  her  ;  "  but  you 
must  lie  low  in  the  loft." 

"  And  could  you  " — he  hesitated,  and  went  on  with  a  forced  smile,  "  You  see,  Tve 
eaten  nothing  since  last  night — could  you " 

"  V\\  bring  you  something,"  she  said  quickly,  nodding  her  head. 

"  And  if  you  had  " — he  went  on  more  hesitatingly,  glancing  down  at  his  travel- 
torn  and  frayed  garments — "  anything  like  a  coat,  or  any  other  clothing  ?  It  would 
disguise  me  also,  you  see,  and  put  'em  off  the  track." 

She  nodded  her  head  again  rapidly  :  she  had  thought  of  that  too  ;  there  was  a  pair 
of  doeskin  trousers  and  a  velvet  jacket  left  by  a  Mexican  vaquero  who  had  bought 
stock  from  them  two  years  ago.  Practical  as  she  was,  a  sudden  conviction  that  he 
would  look  well  in  the  velvet  jacket  helped  her  resolve. 

"  Did  they  say" — he  said,  with  his  forced  smile  and  uneasy  glance — "did  they — tell 
you  anything  about  me  ?  "  • 

"  Yes,"  she  said  abstractedly,  gazing  at  him. 

"  You  see,"  he  began  hurriedly,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was." 

"  No,  don't  I "  she  said  quickly.  She  meant  it.  She  wanted  no  facts  to  stand 
between  her  and  this  single  romance  of  her  life.  "  I  must  go  and  get  the  things,"  she 
added,  turning  away,  "  before  he  gets  back." 

"Who's  i^?  "  asked  the  man. 

She  was  about  to  reply,  "  My  husband,"  but  without  knowing  why  stopped  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Beasley,"  and  then  ran  off  quickly  to  the  house. 

She  found  the  vaquero's  clothes,  took  some  provisions,  filled  a  flask  of  whisky  in 
the  cupboard,  and  ran  back  with  them,  her  mouth  expanded  to  a  vague  smile,  and 
pulsating  like  a  schoolgirl.  She  even  repressed  with  difficulty  the  ejaculation 
"  There ! "  as  she  handed  them  to  him.  He  thanked  her,  but  with  eyes  fixed  and 
fascinated  by  the  provisions.  She  understood  it  with  a  new  sense  of  delicacy,  and 
saying,  "  I'll  come  again  when  he  gets  back,"  ran  off  and  returned  to  the  house, 
leaving  him  alone  to  his  repast. 

Meantime  her  husband,  lounging  lazily  along  the  high  road,  had  precipitated  the 
catastrophe  he  wished  to  avoid.  For  his  slouching  figure,  silhouetted  against  the 
horizon  on  that  monotonous  level,  had  been  the  only  one  detected  by  the  deputy 
sheriff  and  the  constable,  his  companion,  and  they  had  charged  down  within  fifty  yards 
of  him  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  They  were  not  slow  in  making  this  an 
excuse  for  abandoning  their  quest  as  far  as  Lowville  :  in  fact,  after  quitting  the 
distraction  of  Mrs.  Beasley's  presence  they  had,  without  in  the  least  suspecting  the 
actual  truth,  become  doubtful  if  the  fugitive  had  proceeded  so  far.  He  might  at  that 
moment  be  snugly  ensconced  behind  some  low  wire-grass  ridge,  watching  their  own 
clearly  defined  figures,  and  waiting  only  for  the  night  to  evade  them.  The  Beasley 
house  seemed  a  proper  base  of  operation  in  beating  up  the  field.  Ira's  cold  reception 
of  the  suggestion  was  duly  disposed  of  by  the  deputy.  "  I  have  the  right,  ye  know," 
he  said,  with  a  grim  pleasantry,  "to  summon  ye  as  my  posse  to  aid  and  assist  me  in 
carrying  out  the  law  ;  but  I  ain't  the  man  to  be  rough  on  my  friends,  and  I  reckon  it 
will  do  jest  as  well  if  I  *  requisition  '  your  house."  The  dreadful  recollection  that  the 
deputy  had  the  power  to  detail  him  and  the  constable  to  scour  the  plain  while  he 
remained  behind  in  company  with  Sue  stopped  Ira's  further  objections.  Yet,  if  he 
could  only  get  rid  of  her  while  the  deputy  was  in  the  house, — but  then  his  nearest 
neighbour  was  five  miles  away !     There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  return 
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with  the  men  and  watch  his  wife  keenly.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  a  certain  stimulus 
in  this  which  stirred  his  monotonous  pulses  and  was  not  without  a  vague  pleasure. 
There  is  a  revelation  to  some  natures  in  newly  awakened  jealousy  that  is  a 
reincarnation  of  love. 

As  they  came  into  the  house  a  slight  circumstance  which  an  hour  ago  would  have 
scarcely  touched  his  sluggish  sensibilities  now  appeared  to  corroborate  his  fear.  His 
wife  had  changed  her  cuffs  and  collar,  taken  oflf  her  rough  apron,  and  evidently 
redressed  her  hair.  This,  with  the  enhanced  brightness  of  her  eyes,  which  he  had 
before  noticed,  convinced  him  that  it  was  due  to  the  visit  of  the  deputy.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  official  was  equally  attracted  and  fascinated  by  her  prettiness,  and 
although  her  acceptance  of  his  return  was  certainly  not  a  cordial  one,  there  was  a  kind 
of  demure  restraint  and  over-consciousness  in  her  manner  that  might  be  coquetry.  Ira 
had  vaguely  observed  this  quality  in  other  young  women,  but  had  never  experienced 
it  in  his  brief  courtship.  There  had  been  no  rivalry,  no  sexual  diplomacy  nor 
insincerity  in  his  capture  of  the  motherless  girl  who  had  leaped  from  the  tail-board  of 
her  father's  waggon  almost  into  his  arms,  and  no  man  had  since  come  between  them. 
The  idea  that  Sue  should  care  for  any  other  than  himself  had  been  simply  incon- 
ceivable to  his  placid,  matter-of-fact  nature.  That  their  sacrament  was  final  he  had 
never  doubted.  If  his  two  cows,  bought  with  his  own  money  or  reared  by  him,  should 
have  suddenly  developed  an  inclination  to  give  milk  to  a  neighbour,  he  would  not 
have  been  more  astonished.  But  they  could  have  been  brought  back  with  a  rope,  and 
without  a  heart  throb. 

Passion  of  this  kind,  which  in  a  less  sincere  society  restricts  its  expression  to 
innuendo  or  forced  politeness,  left  the  rustic  Ira  only  dumb  and  lethargic.  He  moved 
slowly  and  abstractedly  around  the  room,  accenting  his  slight  lameness  more  than 
ever,  or  dropped  helplessly  into  a  chair,  where  he  sat,  inanely  conscious  of  the 
contiguity  of  his  wife  and  the  deputy,  and  stupidly  expectant  of — he  knew  not  what. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  little  house  seemed  to  him  charged  with  some  unwholesome 
electricity.  It  kindled  his  wife's  eyes,  stimulating  the  deputy  and  his  followers  to 
coarse  playfulness,  enthralled  his  own  limbs  to  the  convulsive  tightening  of  his  fingers 
around  the  rungs  of  his  chair.  Yet  he  managed  to  cling  to  his  idea  of  keeping  his 
wife  occupied,  and  of  preventing  any  eyeshot  between  her  and  her  guest,  or  the 
indulgence  of  dangerously  flippant  conversation,  by  ordering  her  to  bring  some 
refreshment.  "  What's  gone  o'  the  whisky  bottle  ? "  he  said,  after  fumbling  in  the 
cupboard. 

Mrs.  Beasley  did  not  blench.  She  only  gave  her  head  a  slight  toss.  "  Ef  you  men 
can't  get  along  with  the  coffee  and  flap-jacks  I'm  going  to  give  ye,  made  with  my 
own  hands,  ye  kin  just  toddle  right  along  to  the  first  bar,  and  order  your  *  tangle  foot ' 
there.     Ef  it's  a  barkeeper  you're  lookin'  for,  and  not  a  lady,  say  so  ! " 

The  novel  audacity  of  this  speech,  and  the  fact  that  it  suggested  that  preoccupation 
he  hoped  for,  relieved  Ira  for  the  moment,  while  it  enchanted  the  guests  as  a  stroke  of 
coquettish  fascination.  Mrs.  Beasley  triumphantly  disappeared  in  the  kitchen,  slipped 
off  her  cuffs  and  set  to  work,  and  in  a  few  moments  emerged  with  a  tray  bearing  the 
cakes  and  steaming  coffee.  As  neither  she  nor  her  husband  ate  anything  (possibly 
owing  to  an  equal  preoccupation)  the  guests  were  obliged  to  confine  their  attentions  to 
the  repast  before  them.  The  sun,  too,  was  already  nearing  the  horizon,  and  although 
its  nearly  level  beams  acted  like  a  powerful  search-light  over  the  stretching  plain, 
twilight  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  quest.  Yet  they  lingered.  Ira  now  foresaw  a 
new  difficulty :  the  cows  were  to  be  brought  up  and  fodder  taken  from  the  barn ;  to  do 
this  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and  the  deputy  together.     I  do  not  know  if 
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"lara.  Beasley  did  not  blench.    She  only  gave  her  head  a  alight  toss." 

Mrs.  Beasley  divined  his  perplexity,  but  she  carelessly  offered  to  perform  that  evening 
function  herself.  Ira's  heart  leaped,  and  sank  again  as  the  deputy  gallantly  proposed 
to  assist  her.  But  here  rustic  simplicity  seemed  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  "  Ef  I 
propose  to  do  Ira's  work,"  said  Mrs.  Beasley,  with  provocative  archness,  "  it's  because 
I  reckon  he'll  do  more  good  helpin'  you  catch  your  man  than  you'll  do  hclpin' 
me !  So  clear  out,  both  of  ye  ! "  A  feminine  audacity  that  recalled  the  deputy 
to  himself,  and  left  him  no  choice  but  to  accept  Ira's  aid.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mrs.  Beasley  felt  a  pang  of  conscience  as  her  husband  arose  gratefully  and  limped 
after  the  deputy ;  I  only  know  that  she  stood  looking  at  them  from  the  door,  smiling 
and  triumphant. 

Then  she  slipped  out  of  the  back  door  again,  and  ran  swiftly  to  the  bam,  fastening 
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on  her  clean  cuffs  and  collar  as  she  ran.     The  fugitive  was  anxiously  awaiting  her, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  brusqueness  in  his  eagerness. 
"  Thought  you  were  never  coming  ! "  he  said. 

She  breathlessly  explained,  and  showed  him  through  the  half-opened  door  the 
figures  of  the  three  men  slowly  spreading  and  diverging  over  the  plain,  like  the  nearly 
level  sun-rays  they  were  following.  The  sunlight  fell  also  on  her  panting  bosom,  her 
electrified  sandy  hair,  her  red,  half-opened  mouth,  and  short  and  freckled  upper  lip. 
The  relieved  fugitive  turned  from  the  three  remoter  figures  to  the  one  beside  him, 
and  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  fair.  At  which  he  smiled,  and  her  face  flushed 
and  was  irradiated. 

Then  they  fell  to  talk — he  grateful,  boastful — as  the  distant  figures  grew  dim ;  she 
quickly  assenting,  but  following  his  expression  rather  than  his  words,  with  her  own 
girlish  face  and  brightening  eyes.  But  what  he  said,  or  how  he  explained  his  position, 
with  what  speciousness  he  dwelt  upon  himself,  his  wrongs  and  his  manifold  manly 
virtues,  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  know,  nor  was  it,  indeed,  for  her  to  understand. 
Enough  for  her  that  she  felt  she  had  found  the  one  man  of  all  the  world,  and  that  she 
was  at  that  moment  protecting  him  against  all  the  world  !  He  was  the  unexpected, 
spontaneous  gift  to  her,  the  companion  her  chilcttiood  had  never  known,  the  lover 
she  had  never  dreamed  of,  even  the  child  of  her  unsatisfied  maternal  yearnings.  If 
she  could  not  comprehend  all  his  selfish  incoherencies,  she  felt  it  was  her  own  fault ; 
if  she  could  not  follow  his  ignorant  assumptions,  she  knew  it  was  she  who  was  deficient ; 
if  she  could  not  translate  his  coarse  speech,  it  was  because  it  was  the  language  of  a 
larger  world  from  which  she  had  been  excluded.  To  this  world  belonged  the  beautiful 
limbs  she  gazed  on — a  very  different  world  from  that  which  had  produced  the  rheu- 
matic deformities  and  useless  mayhem  of  her  husband,  or  the  provincially  foppish 
garments  of  the  deputy.  Sitting  in  the  hayloft  together — where  she  had  mounted 
for  greater  security — they  forgot  themselves  in  his  monologue  of  cheap  vapouring, 
broken  only  by  her  assenting  smiles  and  her  half-checked  sighs.  The  sharp  spices 
of  the  heated  pine-shingles  above  their  heads,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  clover- 
scented  hay,  filled  the  close  air  around  them.  The  sun  was  falling  with  the  wind, 
but  they  heeded  it  not.  Until  the  usual  fateful  premonition  struck  the  woman,  and 
saying  "  I  must  go  now,"  she  only  half-unconsciously  precipitated  the  end.  For,  as 
she  rose,  he  caught  first  her  hand  and  then  her  waist,  and  attempted  to  raise  the 
face  that  was  suddenly  bending  down  as  if  seeking  to  hide  itself  in  the  hay.  It 
was  a  brief  struggle,  ending  in  a  submission  as  sudden,  and  their  lips  met  in  a  kiss, 
so  eager  that  it  might  have  been  impending  for  days  instead  of  minutes. 

"  Oh,  Sue  !  where  are  ye  ?  " 

It  was  her  husband's  voice,  out  of  a  darkness  that  they  only  then  realised.  The 
man  threw  her  aside  with  a  roughness  that  momentarily  shocked  her  above  any  sense 
of  surprise  or  shame  :  she  would  have  confronted  her  husband  in  his  arms — glorified 
and  translated — had  he  but  kept  her  there.  Yet  she  answered,  with  a  quiet,  level 
voice  that  astonished  her  lover,  "  Here  !  I'm  just  coming  down  ! "  and  walked  coolly 
to  the  ladder.  Looking  over,  and  seeing  her  husband  with  the  deputy  standing  in 
the  barnyard,  she  quickly  returned,  put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  made  a  gesture  for 
her  companion  to  conceal  himself  in  the  hay  again,  and  was  turning  away,  when, 
perhaps  shamed  by  her  superior  calmness,  he  grasped  her  hand  tightly  and  whispered, 
♦*  Come  again  to-night,  dear — do  ! "  She  hesitated,  raised  his  hand  suddenly  to  her 
lips  and  then,  quickly  disengaging  it,  slipped  down  the  ladder. 

"  Ye  haven't  done  much  work  yet  as  I  kin  see,"  said  Ira  wearily.  "  Whitey  and 
Red  Tip  (the  cows)  are  hangin'  over  the  corral,  just  waitin'." 
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**  The  yellow  hen  we  reckoned  was  lost  is  sittin'  in  the  hayloft,  and  mustn't  be 
disturbed,"  said  Mrs.  Beasley,  with  decision ;  "  and  ye'll  have  to  take  the  hay  from 
the  stack  to-night.  And,"  with  an  arch  glance  at  the  deputy,  "as  I  don't  see  that  you 
two  have  done  much  either,  you're  just  in  time  to  help  fodder  down." 

Setting  the  three  men  to  work  with  the  same  bright  audacity,  the  task  was  soon 
completed —particularly  as  the  deputy  found  no  opportunity  for  exclusive  dalliance  with 
Mrs.  Beasley.  She  shut  the  barn  door  herself,  and  led  the  way  to  the  house,  learning 
incidentally  that  the  deputy  had  abandoned  the  chase,  was  to  occupy  a  "  shake-down  " 
on  the  kitchen-floor  that  night  with  the  constable,  and  depart  at  daybreak.  The 
gloom  of  her  husband's  face  had  settled  into  a  look  of  heavy  resignation  and  alternate 
glances  of  watchfulness,  which  only  seemed  to  inspire  her  with  renewed  vivacity. 
But  the  cooking  of  supper  withdrew  her  disturbing  presence  for  a  time  from  the 
room,  and  gave  him  some  relief.  When  the  meal  was  ready  he  sought  further  sur- 
cease from  trouble  in  copious  draughts  of  whisky,  which  she  produced  from  a  new 
botde,  and  even  pressed  upon  the  deputy  in  mischievous  contrition  for  her  previous 
inhospitality. 

"Now  I  know  that  it  wasn't  whisky  only  ye  came  for,  I'll  show  you  that  Sue 
Beasley  is  no  slouch  of  a  barkeepei^either,"  she  said. 

Then,  rolling  her  sleeves  above  her  pretty  arms,  she  mixed  a  cocktail  in  such 
delightful  imitation  of  the  fashionable  barkeeper's  dexterity  that  her  guests  were 
convulsed  with  admiration.  Even  Ira  was  struck  with  this  revelation  of  a  youthful- 
ness  that  five  years  of  household  care  had  checked,  but  never  yet  subdued.  He 
had  forgotten  that  he  had  married  a  child.  Only  once,  when  she  glanced  at  the 
cheap  clock  on  the  mantel,  had  he  noticed  another  change,  more  remarkable  still 
from  its  very  inconsistency  with  her  burst  of  youthful  spirits.  It  was  another  face 
that  he  saw — older  and  matured  with  an  intensity  of  abstraction  that  struck  a  chill 
to  his  heart.  It  was  not  his  Sue  that  was  standing  there,  but  another  Sue,  wrought, 
as  it  seemed  to  his  morbid  extravagance,  by  some  one  else's  hand. 

Yet  there  was  another  interval  of  relief  when  his  wife,  declaring  she  was  tired,  and 
even  jocosely  confessing  to  some  effect  of  the  liquor  she  had  pretended  to  taste, 
went  early  to  bed.  The  deputy,  not  finding  the  gloomy  company  of  the  husband 
to  his  taste,  presently  ensconced  himself  on  the  floor,  before  the  kitchen  fire,  in 
the  blankets  that  she  had  provided.  The  constable  followed  his  example.  In  a 
few  moments  the  house  was  silent  and  sleeping,  save  for  Ira  sitting  alone,  with  his 
head  sunk  on  his  chest  and  his  hands  gripping  the  arms  of  his  chair  before  the 
dying  embers  of  his  hearth. 

He  was  trying,  with  the  alternate  quickness  and  inaction  of  an  inexperienced  intel- 
lect and  an  imagination  morbidly  awakened,  to  grasp  the  situation  before  him.  The 
common  sense  that  had  hitherto  governed  his  life  told  him  that  the  deputy  would  go 
to-morrow,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  wife's  conduct  to  show  that  her  coquetry 
and  aberration  would  not  pass  as  easily.  But  it  recurred  to  him  that  she  had  never 
shown  this  coquetry  or  aberration  to  him  during  their  own  brief  courtship — that  she 
had  never  looked  or  acted  like  this  before.  If  this  was  love,  she  had  never  known  it ; 
if  it  was  only  "women's  ways,"  as  he  had  heard  men  say,  and  so  dangerously  attractive, 
why  had  she  not  shown  it  to  him  ?  He  remembered  their  matter-of-fact  wedding,  the 
bride  without  timidity,  without  blushes,  without  expectation  beyond  the  transference 
of  her  home  to  his.  Would  it  have  been  different  with  another  man? — with  the 
deputy,  who  had  called  this  colour  and  animation  to  her  face  ?  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
Were  all  married  people  like  this  ?  There  were  the  Westons,  their  neighbours, — was 
Mrs.  Weston  like  Sue  ?      But  he  remembered  that  Mrs.  Weston  had  run  away  with 
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"Hta  wife  lay  still." 

Mr.  Weston  from  her  father's  house.  It  was  what  they  called  "a  love  match."  Would 
Sue  have  run  away  with  him  ?     Would  she  now  run  away  with ? 

The  candle  was  guttering  ;is  he  rose  with  a  fierce  start — his  first  impulse  of  anger 
— from  the  table.  He  took  another  gulp  of  whisky.  It  tasted  like  water :  its  fire 
was  quenched  in  the  greater  heat  of  his  blood.  He  would  go  to  bed.  Here  a  new 
and  undefinable  timidity  took  possession  of  him  :  he  remembered  the  strange  look  in 
his  wife's  face.  It  seemed  suddenly  as  if  the  influence  of  the  sleeping  stranger  in  the 
next  room  had  not  only  isolated  her  from  him,  but  would  make  his  presence  in  her 
bedroom  an  intrusion  on  their  hidden  secrets.  He  had  to  pass  the  open  door  of  the 
kitchen.  The  head  of  the  unconscious  deputy  was  close  to  Ira's  heavy  boot.  He  had 
only  to  lift  his  heel  to  crush  that  ruddy,  good-looking,  complacent  face.  He  hurried 
past  him,  up  the  creaking  stairs.  His  wife  lay  still  on  one  side  of  the  bed  apparently 
asleep,  her  face  half  hidden  in  her  loosened,  fluffy  hair.  It  was  well ;  for  in  the  vague 
shyness  and  restraint  that  was  beginning  to  take  possession  of  him  he  felt  he  could  not 
have  spoken  to  her,  or,  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  only  to  voice  the  horrible,  unfor- 
mulated things  that  seemed  to  choke  him.  He  crept  softly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bed,  and  began  to  undress.  As  he  pulled  off"  his  boots  and  stockings,  his  eye  fell  upon 
his  bare,  malformed  feet.  This  caused  him  to  look  at  his  maimed  hand,  to  rise,  drag 
himself  across  the  floor  to  the  mirror,  and  gaze  upon  his  lacerated  ear.  She,  this  prettily 
formed  woman  lying  there,  must  have  seen  it  often  :  she  must  have  known  all  these  years 
that  he  was  not  like  other  men — not  like  the  deputy,  with  his  tight  riding-boots,  his 
soft  hand,  and  the  diamond  that  sparkled  vulgarly  on  his  fat  little  finger.  A  cold  sweat 
broke  over  him.  He  drew  on  his  stockings  again,  lifted  the  outer  counterpane,  and, 
half  undressed,  crept  under  it,  wrapping  its  corner  around  his  maimed  hand,  as  if  to  hide 
it  from  the  light.  Yet  he  felt  that  he  saw  things  dimly ;  there  was  a  moisture  on  his 
cheeks  and  eyelids  he  could  not  account  for :  it  must  be  the  whisky  "  coming  out." 

His  wife  lay  very  still ;  she  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe.  What  if  she  should  never 
breathe  again,  but  die  as  the  old  Sue  he  knew,  the  lanky  girl  he  had  married, 
unchanged  and  uncontaminated  ?     It  would  be  better  than  this.     Yet  at  the  same 
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moment  the  picture  was  before  him  of  her  pretty  simulation  of  the  barkeeper,  of  her 
white  bared  arms  and  laughing  eyes,  all  so  new,  so  fresh  to  him  !  He  tried  to  listen  to 
the  slow  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  occasional  stirring  of  air  through  the  house,  and  the 
movement,  like  a  deep  sigh,  which  was  the  regular,  inarticulate  speech  of  the  lonely 
plain  beyond,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  evening  breeze.  He  had  heard  it  often,  but, 
like  so  many  things  he  had  learned  that  day,  he  never  seemed  to  have  caught  its 
meaning  before.  Then,  perhaps  it  was  his  supine  position,  perhaps  some  cumulative 
effect  of  the  whisky  he  had  taken,  but  all  this  presently  became  confused  and  whirling. 
Out  of  its  gyrations  he  tried  to  grasp  something,  to  hear  voices  that  called  him  to 
"wake,"  and  in  the  midst  of  it  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

The  clock  ticked,  the  wind  sighed,  the  woman  at  his  side  lay  motionless  for  many 
minutes. 

Then  the  deputy  on  the  kitchen  floor  rolled  over  with  an  appalling  snort,  struggled, 
stretched  himself,  and  awoke.  A  healthy  animal,  he  had  shaken  off  the  fumes  of 
liquor  with  a  dry  tongue  and  a  thirst  for  water  and  fresh  air.  He  raised  his  knees 
and  rubbed  his  eyes.  The  water  bucket  was  missing  from  the  corner.  Well,  he  knew 
where  the  spring  was,  and  a  turn  out  of  the  close  and  stifling  kitchen  would  do  him 
good.  He  yawned,  put  on  his  boots  softly,  opened  the  back  door,  and  stepped  out 
Everything  was  dark,  but  above  and  around  him,  to  the  very  level  of  his  feet,  all 
apparently  pricked  with  bright  stars.  The  bulk  of  the  bam  rose  dimly  before  him 
on  the  right,  to  the  left  was  the  spring.  He  reached  it,  drank,  dipped  his  head  and 
hands  in  it,  and  arose  refreshed.  The  dry,  wholesome  breath  that  blew  over  this  flat 
disk  around  him,  rimmed  with  stars,  did  the  rest.  He  began  to  saunter  slowly  back, 
the  only  reminiscence  of  his  evening's  potations  being  the  figure  he  recalled  of  his 
pretty  hostess,  with  bare  arms  and  lifted  glasses,  imitating  the  barkeeper.  A  com- 
placent smile  straightened  his  yellow  moustaches.  How  she  kept  glancing  at  him  and 
watching  him,  the  little  witch  !  Ha  !  no  wonder  !  What  could  she  find  in  the  surly, 
slinking,  stupid  brute  yonder  ?  (The  gentleman  here  alluded  to  was  his  host.)  But 
the  deputy  had  not  been  without  a  certain  provincial  success  with  the  fair.  He  was 
true  to  most  men,  and  fearless  to  all.  One  may  not  be  too  hard  upon  him  at  this 
moment  of  his  life. 

For  as  he  was  passing  the  house  he  stopped  suddenly.  Above  the  dry,  dusty, 
herbal  odours  of  the  plain,  above  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay  within  the  barn,  there 
was  distinctly  another  fragrance—the  smell  of  a  pipe.  But  where  ?  Was  it  his  host 
who  had  risen  to  take  the  outer  air?  Then  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  him  that  Beasley 
did  not  smoke,  nor  the  constable  either.  The  smell  seemed  to  come  from  the  barn. 
Had  he  followed  out  the  train  of  ideas  thus  awakened,  all  might  have  been  well ;  but 
at  this  moment  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  far  more  exciting  incident  to  him, — the 
draped  and  hooded  figure  of  Mrs.  Beasley  was  just  emerging  from  the  house.  He 
halted  instantly  in  the  shadow,  and  held  his  breath  as  she  glided  quickly  across  the 
intervening  space  and  disappeared  in  the  half-opened  door  of  the  bam.  Did  she  know 
he  was  there  ?  A  keen  thrill  passed  over  him  ;  his  mouth  broadened  into  a  breathless 
smile.  It  was  his  last !  for,  as  he  glided  forward  to  the  door,  the  starry  heavens  broke 
into  a  thousand  brilliant  fragments  around  him,  the  earth  gave  way  beneath  his  feet, 
and  he  fell  forward  with  half  his  skull  shot  away. 

Where  he  fell  there  he  lay  without  an  outcry,  with  only  one  movement — the  curved 
and  grasping  fingers  of  the  fighter's  hand  towards  his  guarded  hip.  Where  he  fell 
there  he  lay  dead,  his  face  downwards,  his  good  right  arm  still  curved  around  across 
his  back.  Nothing  of  him  moveii  but  his  blood — broadening  slowly  round  him  in 
vivid  colour,  and  then  sluggishly  thickening  and  darkening  until  it  stopped  too,  and 
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sank  into  the  earth  a  dull  brown  stain.  For  an  instant  the  stillness  of  d<;ath  followed 
the  echoless  report,  then  there  was  a  quick  and  feverish  rustling  within  the  barn, 
the  hurried  opening  of  a  window  in  the  loft,  scurrying  footsteps,  another  interval  of 
silence,  and  then  out  of  the  farther  darkness  the  sounds *of  horse-hoofs  in  the  muffled 
dust  of  the  road.     But  not  a  sound  or  movement  in  the  sleeping  house  beyond. 

The  stars  at  last  paled  slowly,  the  horizon  lines  came  back — a  thin  streak  of  opal 
fire.  A  solitary  bird  twittered  in  the  bush  beside  the  spring.  Then  the  back  door  of 
the  house  opened,  and  the  constable  came  forth,  half-wakened  and  apologetic,  and  with 
the  bewildered  haste  of  a  belated  man.  His  eyes  were  level,  looking  for  his  missing 
leader  as  he  went  on,  until  at  last  he  stumbled  and  fell  over  the  now  cold  and  rigid 
body.  He  scrambled  to  his  feet  again,  cast  a  hurried  glance  around  him — at  the  half- 
opened  door  of  the  barn,  at  the  floor  littered  with  trampled  hay.  In  one  corner  lay 
the  ragged  blouse  and  trousers  of  the  fugitive,  which  the  constable  instantly  recognised. 
He  went  back  to  the  house,  and  reappeared  in  a  few  moments  with  Ira,  white,  stupefied 
and  hopelessly  bewildered ;  clear  only  in  his  statement  that  his  wife  had  just  fainted 
at  the  news  of  the  catastrophe,  and  was  equally  helpless  in  her  own  room.  The 
constable — a  man  of  narrow  ideas,  but  quick  action — saw  it  all !  The  mystery  was 
plain  without  further  evidence.  The  deputy  had  been  awakened  by  the  prowling  of 
the  fugitive  around  the  house  in  search  of  a  horse.  Sallying  out,  they  had  met, 
a.id  Ira's  gun,  which  stood  in  the  kitchen,  and  which  the  deputy  had  seized,  had  been 
wrested  from  him  and  used  with  fatal  effect  at  arm's  length,  and  the  now  double 
assassin  had  escaped  on  the  sheriff's  horse,  which  was  missing.  Turning  the  body  over 
to  the  trembling  Ira,  he  saddled  his  horse  and  galloped  to  Lowville  for  assistance. 

These  facts  were  fully  established  at  the  hurried  inquest  which  met  that  day. 
There  was  no  need  to  go  behind  the  evidence  of  the  constable,  the  only  companion  of 
the  murdered  man  and  first  discoverer  of  the  body.  The  fact  that  he,  on  the  ground 
floor,  had  slept  through  the  struggle  and  the  report,  made  the  obliviousness  of  the 
couple  in  the  rooms  above  a  rational  sequence.  The  dazed  Ira  was  set  aside,  after 
half  a  dozen  contemptuous  questions  ;  the  chivalry  of  a  Californian  jury  excused  the 
attendance  of  a  frightened  and  hysterical  woman  confined  to  her  room.  By  noon  they 
had  departed  with  the  body,  and  the  long  afternoon  shadows  settled  over  the  lonely 
plain  and  silent  house.  At  nightfall  Ira  appeared  at  the  door,  and  stood  for  some 
moments  scanning  the  plain  ;  he  was  seen  later  by  two  packers,  who  had  glanced 
furtively  at  the  scene  of  the  late  tragedy,  sitting  outside  his  doorway,  a  mere  shadow  in 
the  darkness ;  and  a  mounted  patrol  later  in  the  night  saw  a  light  in  the  bedroom 
window  where  the  invalid  Mrs.  Beasley  was  confined.  But  no  one  saw  her  aften^-ards. 
I^te'r,  Ira  explained  that  she  had  gone  to  visit  a  relative  until  her  health  was  restored. 
Having  few  friends  and  fewer  neighbours,  she  was  not  missed ;  and  even  the  constable, 
the  sole  surviving  guest  who  had  enjoyed  her  brief  eminence  of  archness  and  beauty 
that  fatal  night,  had  quite  forgotten  her  in  his  vengeful  quest  of  the  murderer.  So 
that  people  became  accustomed  to  see  this  lonely  man  working  in  the  fields  by  day,  or 
at  nightfall  gazing  fixedly  from  his  doorway.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  was 
known  as  the  recluse  or  "  hermit "  of  Bolinas  Plain ;  in  the  rapid  history-making  of 
that  epoch  it  was  forgotten  that  he  had  ever  been  anything  else. 

But  Justice,  which  in  those  days  was  apt  to  nod  over  the  affairs  of  the  average 
citizen,  was  keenly  awake  to  offences  against  its  own  oflficers ;  and  it  chanced  that  the 
constable,  one  day  walking  through  the  streets  of  Marysville,  recognised  the  murderer 
and  apprehended  him.  He  was  removed  to  Lowville.  Here,  probably  through  some 
modest  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  County  Court,  which  the  constable  represented,  to 
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"  The  myttery  was  plain  without  further  evidence. " 

deal  with  purely  circumstantial  evidence,  he  was  not  above  dropping  a  hint  to  the  local 
Vigilance  Committee,  who,  singularly  enough,  in  spite  of  his  resistance,  got  possession 
of  the  prisoner.  It  was  the  rainy  season,  and  business  was  slack ;  the  citizens  of 
Lowville  were  thus  enabled  to  give  so  notorious  a  case  their  fullest  consideration, 
and  to  assist  cheerfully  at  the  ultimate  hanging  of  the  prisoner,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
fore;;one  conclusion. 

But  herein  they  were  mistaken.  For  when  the  constable  had  given  his  evidence, 
already  known  to  the  county,  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  fringe  of  humanity  that 
lined  the  walls  of  the  Assembly  Room  where  the  Committee  was  sitting,   and  the 
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Hermit  of  Bolinas  Plain  limped  painfully  into  the  room.  He  had  evidently  walked 
there :  he  was  soaked  with  rain  and  plastered  with  mud ;  he  was  exhausted  and 
inarticulate.  But  as  he  staggered  to  the  witness-bench,  and  elbowed  the  constable 
aside,  he  arrested  the  attention  of  every  one.  A  few  laughed,  but  were  promptly 
silenced  by  the  Court.     It  was  a  reflection  upon  its  only  virtue — sincerity. 
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••'  That  man  wasn't  in  it  at  all.' " 

"  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

Ira  Beasley  glanced  at  the  pale  face  of  the  acrobat,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Never  saw  him  before,"  he  said  faintly. 

"  Then  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  demanded  the  judge  sternly. 

Ira  collected  himself  with  evident  effort,  and  rose  to  his  halting  feet.     First  he 
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moistened  his  dry  lips,  then  he  said,  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  Because  /  killed  the 
deputy  of  Bolinas." 

With  the  thrill  which  ran  through  the  crowded  room,  and  the  relief  that  seemed 
to  come  upon  him  with  that  utterance,  he  gained  strength  and  even  a  certain  dignity. 

"I  killed  him,"  he  went  on,  turning  his  head  slowly  around  the  circle  of  eager 
auditors  with  the  rigidity  of  a  wax  figure,  "because  he  made  love  to  my  wife.  I 
killed  him  because  he  wanted  to  run  away  with  her.  I  killed  him  because  I  found 
him  waiting  for  her  at  the  door  of  the  barn  at  the  dead  o'  night,  when  she'd  got 
outer  bed  to  jine  him.  He  hadn't  no  gun.  He  hadn't  no  fight.  I  killed  him  in 
his  tracks.  That  man,"  pointing  to  the  prisoner,  "  wasn't  in  it  at  all."  He  stopped, 
loosened  his  collar,  and,  baring  his  rugged  throat  below  his  disfigured  ear,  said: 
"  Now  take  me  out  and  hang  me  ! " 

"  What  proof  have  we  of  this  ?     Where's  your  wife  ?     Does  she  corroborate  it  ?  " 

A  slight  tremor  ran  over  him. 

"  She  ran  away  that  night,  and  never  came  back  ag^iin.  Perhaps,"  he  added  slowly, 
"  because  she  loved  him  and  couldn't  bear  me ;  perhaps,  as  I've  sometimes  allowed 
to  myself,  gentlemen,  it  was  because  she  didn't  want  to  bear  evidence  agin  me." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  the  prisoner  was  heard  speaking  to  one  that  was  near 
him.  Then  he  rose.  All  the  audacity  and  confidence  that  the  husband  had  lacked 
were  in  his  voice.  Nay,  there  was  even  a  certain  chivalry  in  his  manner  which,  for  the 
moment,  the  rascal  really  believed. 

"  It's  true  !  "  he  said.  "  After  I  stole  the  horse  to  get  away  I  found  that  woman 
running  wild  down  the  road,  cryin'  and  sobbin'.  At  first  I  thought  she'd  done  the 
shooting.  It  was  a  risky  thing  for  me  to  do,  gentlemen  ;  but  I  took  her  up  on 
the  horse  and  got  her  away  to  Low\'ille.  It  was  that  much  dead  weight  agin  my 
chances,  but  I  took  it.     She  was  a  woman  and I  ain't  a  dog  ! " 

He  was  so  exalted  and  sublimated  by  his  fiction  that  for  the  first  time  the  jury  was 
impressed  in  his  favour.  And  when  Ira  Beasley  limped  across  the  room  and,  extending 
his  maimed  hand  to  the  prisoner,  said  "  Shake  !  "  there  \\:as  another  dead  silence. 

It  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  judge  addressing  the  constable. 

"What  do  you  know  of  the  deputy's  attentions  to  Mrs.  Beasley?  Were  they 
enough  to  justify  the  husband's  jealousy  ?     Did  he  make  love  to  her  ?" 

The  constable  hesitated.  He  was  a  narrow  man,  with  a  crude  sense  of  the 
principles  rather  than  the  methods  of  justice.  He  remembered  the  deputy's  admira- 
tion ;  he  now  remembered,  even  more  strongly,  the  object  of  that  admiration, 
simulating  with  her  pretty  arms  the  gestures  of  the  barkeeper,  and  the  delight  it  gave 
them.  He  was  loyal  to  his  dead  leader ;  but  he  looked  up  and  down,  and  then  said, 
slowly  and  half-defiantly  :  "  Well,.  Judge,  he  was  a  manP 

Everybody  laughed.  That  the  strongest  and  most  tragic  of  all  human  passions 
should  always  awake  levity  in  public  presentment  or  allusion  was  one  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  human  nature  which  even  a  lynch  judge  had  to  admit.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  control  the  tittering  of  the  court,  for  he  felt  that  the  element  of  tragedy 
was  no  longer  there.  The  foreman  of  the  jury  arose  and  whispered  to  the  judge 
amid  another  silence.     Then  the  judge  spoke : 

"  The  prisoner  and  his  witness  are  both  discharged.  The  prisoner  to  leave  town 
within  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  witness  to  be  conducted  to  his  own  house  at  the 
expense  of,  and  with  the  thanks  of,  the  Committee." 

They  say  that  one  afternoon,  when  a  low  mist  of  rain  had  settled  over  the  sodden 
Bolinas   Plain,  a   haggard,  bedraggled   and  worn-out  woman  stepped  down   from   a 
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common  "freighting  waggon"  before  the  doorway  where  Beasley  still  sat;  that, 
coming  lorward,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  called  her  "  Sue  "  ;  and  they  say 
that  they  lived  happily  together  ever  afterwards.  But  they  say — and  this  requires 
some  corroboration— that  much  of  that  happiness  was  due  to  Mrs.  Beasley's  keeping 
for  ever  in  her  husband's  mind  her  own  heroic  sacrifice  in  disappearing  as  a  witness 
against  hmi,  her  own  forgiveness  of  his  fruitless  crime,  and  the  gratitude  he  owed 
to  the  fugitive. 

Bret  Harte. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  CULT, 

f  the  'seventies  the  aesthetic  movement  was  the  social  topic  of 
i  "  culture,"  "  high  art "  and  "  intensity  "  were  the  catchwords  of  the 
ies  of  the  cult  were  rejoicing  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  Renaissance, 
;  the  world  upon  the  re-discovery  of  the  Beautiful.  The  sunflower 
►f  its  bloom  and  the  blue-china  craze  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
rid  did  not  worship  at  the  same  shrine  ;  and  so,  while  the  latest 
art-faith  was  glorified  as  a  Heaven-born  ofl*spring  by  its  high-priests, 
as  a  misshaped  abortion  by  those  who  ministered  in  the  older 
as  the  charm  of  novelty  was  upon  it,  society  stood  its  friend 
d  it  as  its  own ;  but  the  inevitable  day  came  for  its  dethronement 
wer  divinity,  and  it  was  hustled  out  of  sight.  It  has  lain  long 
o  of  forgetfulness  for  the  haziest  notions  to  prevail  concerning  it. 
lind,  Pre-Raphaelites,  Mediaevalists,  Queen-Annites  and  China- 
h  other  in  a  common  crowd,  in  which  Rossetti,  Morris,  Burne 
and  Oscar  Wilde  mainly  stand  out  as  recognisable  personalities, 
ly  labelled  "  aesthetes,"  without  regard  to  species,  and  are  credited 
re  in  the  floating  and  direction  of  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company 
\  of  things  in  general  and  art  in  particular. 

glance  in  an  impartial  spirit  at  some  of  the  phases  of  the  movement 

possibly  help  to  correct  some  misapprehensions. 

mission   was  to  inculcate  a  love   for  the  Beautiful ;  and,  at   first 

appear  that  this  could  afford  much  opportunity  for  difference  of 

opinion.     But  as  long  as  the  old  saying  that  "  every  eye  makes  its  own  beauty  " 

holds   good   there   will   always   be   a   rallying-point   for   contending   factions.      The 

aesthetes  considered  that  they  were  qualified  to  be  the  arbiters  of  what   constituted 

beauty   on   the   ground   that   they  had   educated  themselves  up  to  a    higher  point, 

artistically,  than  the  rest  of  the  world  had  attained  to,  and  that  their  perceptions 

were  acuter  and  their  tastes  more  refined  in  consequence. 

Long  before  ^stheticism  came  into  vogue  as  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  day, 
the  Beautiful  had  been  the  subject  of  speculative  discussion  with  many  a  philosopher. 
The  literature  of  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of  scientific  dissertations,  is  voluminous. 
It  extends  over  many  years,  and  England,  France  and  Germany  are  foremost  among 
the  nations  who  have  contributed  to  it.     One  writer  after  another  has  theorised  and 
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study  for  a  Freaoo  for  the  Oxford  Union,  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossettt. 

argued  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  how  it  is  evolved,  in  what  it  consists, 
and  the  laws  that  govern  it.  They  have  discussed  the  subject  in  its  metaphysical, 
psychological,  physiological,  emotional,  and  every  other  purely  academic  aspect,  and 
they  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  The  materials  are  the 
same,  but  a  shake  of  the  philosophical  kaleidoscope  rearranges  them,  and  they  do 
duty  once  again  as  a  new  and  original  theory  satisfactorily  accounting  for  everything. 
The  aesthetes,  although  they  philosophised  on  occasion,  did  not,  at  any  rate, 
confine  themselves  to  the  region  of  speculation,  but  endeavoured  to  reduce  their 
theories  to  practice. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  our  century  the  sense  of  beauty  found  little  practical 
expression,  and  art-taste,  as  reflected  in  the  architecture  and  social  surroundings 
of  the  time,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  Gothic  Revival  was  the  outcome  of  a  desire 
for  better  things.  As  the  first  organised  efi*ort  to  reduce  the  art  theories  of  a  section 
of  the  community  to  practice,  it  paved  the  way  for  succeeding  endeavours,  and 
the  more  general  awakening  that  followed  was  largely  due  to  its  influence. 

Gothic,  however,  is  pre-eminently  ecclesiastical,  and  does  not  readily  lend  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  nineteenth-century  householders  living  under  diff*erent  social 
and  domestic  conditions  to  their  mediaeval  ancestors.  The  latter  attached  less 
importance  than  we  do  to  light  and  air  in  a  dwelling,  and  were  content  to  sit  on 
Glastonbury  chairs  or  wooden  stools,  without  much  regard  to  bodily  ease.  So  the 
Gothic  Revival,  which  could  not  dispense  with  certain  Gothic  discomforts,  naturally 
made  more  headway  in  the  church  than  in  the  home.  The  aesthetes  better  realised 
the  wants  of  the  age  when  they  adopted  the  "  Queen  Anne  "  style  of  architecture  as 
more  suitable  to  the  domiciliary  wants  of  the  ordinary  Englishman. 

Whilst  these  new  influences  were  bearing  fruit,  old-fashioned  orthodoxy  in  painting 
was  suddenly  shocked  by  the  appearance  in  its  midst  of  a  small  band  of  young 
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enthusiasts  who  had  the  temerity  to  cast 
down  the  altars  which  the  high-priests  of 
Art  had  set  up,  and  claimed  to  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  Nature  only.  The  story 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  rising  and  how  it 
originated  has  been  too  often  told  to 
need  recapitulation  here,  but  the  move- 
ment has  too  close  a  connection  with  our 
subject  to  be  left  unnoticed.  In  those 
days  the  embarking  upon  a  crusade  against 
the  conventionalities  and  traditions  of  the 
academic  school  was  a  piece  of  courageous 
audacity  which  we  can  hardly  sufficiently 
appreciate   now.      No  ordinary  storm  of 

condemnation    and    ridicule   had   to    be  Dante  Gabriel  RobswW. 

faced;    but   the    very  violence   of   their 

opponents  did  the  exponents  of  the  new  faith  a  kindly  service  by  rousing  so  powerful  a 
champion  as  Ruskin  to  make  common  cause  with  them. 

The  keynote  of  the  sestheticism  of  the  future  was  struck  when  the  brotherhood 
insisted  upon  the  intimate  relationship  of  one  art  with  another,  and  sought  to  unite 
under  one  banner  the  poet,  the  painter  and  the  critic,  working  in  harmonious  con- 
junction for  a  common  end  instead  of  in  isolated  groups.  Most  of  the  seven — viz., 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  William  Michael  Rossetti,  Woolner, 
F.  G.  Stephens  and  James  Collinson — composing  the  fraternity  practically  exemplified 
this  in  their  own  persons  by  their  dual  qualifications,  as  the  pages  of  the  Gerniy  the 
short-lived  monthly  organ  of  the  brotherhood,  testify.  This  periodical  numbered 
among  its  contributors,  in  addition  to  the  brotherhood,  several  outside  sympathisers 
with  the  movement,  including  William  Bell  Scott.  In  after  years  Scott,  by  his 
contributions  to  the  last  of  the  aesthetic  organs,  the  Hobby-Horse^  brought  the 
^^^•^^^^  older  and  the   later  sestheticism  into 

^^^^^  ^^  direct  contact. 

The  outcry  which  had  been  raised 
when  the  Pre-Raphaelites  first  dared 
to  cross  swords  with  orthodoxy  gradu- 
ally moderated  as  the  strength  of  their 
primary  contention  gained  recognition, 
and  the  little  band  of  reformers, 
having  vindicated  their  position,  soon 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  brotherhood.  It 
was  at  best  but  a  frail  bond  that 
united  them,  for  their  temperaments 
and  general  sympathies  were  very 
diverse,  and  it  was  no  commingling 
of  congenial  spirits  except  in  a  very 
restricted  sense. 
/  The  outside  world  wrote  down  the 

f'y  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  as  a  failure, 

under  the  impression  that  its  effects 

would  be  as  evanescent  as  its  early 

mannerisms.      It    left,    however,    an 

Ur.  Algernon  Gharies  Swinburne.  abiding   impress   upon   art,  and   was 
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** Cordelia."     Etching  by  hfadox  Brouin.     From  *'The  Germ," 

a  clear  gain  to  it.  It  had  its  weaknesses,  but  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  its 
main  object  (the  breaking  down  of  artificial  barriers)  and  its  guiding  principle 
(fidelity  to  nature)  without  endorsing  all  its  methods.  It  demonstrated  that  the 
beaten  track  was  not  the  only  road  by  which  art  could  be  approached,  thereby 
smoothing  the  future  for  those  who  aspired  to  be  something  more  than  followers 
in  a  common  ruck. 

When  Pre-Raphaelitism,  as  originally  formulated,  fell  into  the  background,  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  movement  was  opened,  and  an  amplified  form  of 
aestheticism  took  its  place.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  cradled  at  Oxford,  which 
gave  the  Gothic  Revival  its  greatest  stimulus  and  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  Included  in  the  new  group  of  leaders  were  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  E.  Burne  Jones,  William  Morris  and  W.  G.  Pater,  all  of  whom  were 
Oxford  undergraduates  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brother- 
hood, and  whose  presence  on  the  scene  supplies  a  connecting-link  between  the  new 
movement  and  its  predecessor.  He  was  engaged  upon  the  ill-fated  frescoes  in  the 
Debating  Hall  of  the  University  Union,  and  William  Morris  and  Burne  Jones  joined 
him  in  the  work  of  designing  and  executing  them. 

A  desire  to  regenerate  many  things,  and  art  in  particular,  was  the  bond  that  united 
the  party,  and  the  correlation  of  the  arts  and  a  veneration  for  the  works  of  the  early 
Italian  school  were,  as  they  had  been  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  leading  articles  of 
faith.  Like  their  forerunners,  they  had  an  organ  for  the  dissemination  of  their  views 
— viz.,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine.  The  life  of  university  serials  is 
proverbially  brief,  and  this  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  a  year  covered  the  term 
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"My  Beautiful  Lady."     Etching  by  fiotman  Hunt.     From  "The  Germ." 

of  its  existence.  In  that  time,  however,  several  of  the  best  kii  :wn  of  the  poets  of  the 
aesthetic  school  made  their  dSdiit  in  it. 

The  movement  was  at  first  confined  to  a  very  limited  circle.  Not  having  yet 
attained  to  the  position  of  a  fashion,  its  influence  on  the  general  public  was  in- 
appreciable. In  due  course  the  university  career  of  its  apostles  came  to  a  close,  and 
their  setting  forth  into  the  larger  world  of  work  was  followed  by  a  wider  promulgation 
of  the  ideas  which  had  been  generated  at  Oxford. 

The  scheme  of  reformation,  as  ultimately  developed,  was  extensive  in  its  aims,  for 
little  came  amiss  to  it.  The  remodelling  of  taste  in  general,  as  displayed  in  our 
houses,  our  pictures,  our  decorations,  our  furniture,  our  books,  our  attire,  and  most 
other  things  with  which  we  were  brought  into  contact,  was  the  task  of  the  new 
regenerators.  Not  that  the  programme  was  originally  so  large  and  varied,  but  it 
resembled  some  others,  political  and  otherwise,  in  its  capacity  for  absorbing  any 
special  fad  that  was  drifting  about. 

The  painters  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement,  but  now  the 
poets,  of  whom  Rossetti  and  Swinburne  were  typical  representatives,  were  conspicuous. 

A  pessimistic  amativeness,  coupled  with  a  strongly  marked  aversion  to  cherished 
beliefs,  were  the  main  characteristics  of  aesthetic  poetry.  Pallid  maidens  in  clinging 
gowns  were  always  being  loved  with  a  fervour  of  ecstasy,  and  were  themselves 
consumed  by  a  hopeless  passion,  which  never  seemed  to  lead  to  matrimony ;  and 
the  moral  and  religious  susceptibilities  of  the  average  Englishman  were  alternately 
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trampled  upon.  The  lesser  poetic  lights  of  sestheticism  afTected  the  style  without 
the  redeeming  qualities  of  their  superiors,  and  added  sickly  sentiment  and  verbal 
obscurities  to  other  graver  faults. 

The  critics  and  satirists  soon  found  a  congenial  field  in  the  poetry  of  aestheticism 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  a  series  of  paper  wars  was  the  natural  result.  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan  was  one  of  the  hardest  hitters  of  the  attacking  party,  and  his 
"Fleshly  School  of  Poetry,"  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Review  of  October  187 1, 
stands  out  as  the  most  scathing  of  the  onslaughts.  Rossetti,  in  the  AthencBum, 
defended  himself  with  considerable  skill  and  effect,  and  found  a  backer  in  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin.  Others  mingled  in  the  fray,  and  much  acrimony  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
When,  in  course  of  time,  xsthetes  increased  and  multiplied,  and  their  views  were 
more  in  evidence,  the  strife  waxed  hotter,  and  the  law  courts  echoed  with  the  clash 
of  arms.  In  1875  ^^^  aesthetic  poets  were  fiercely  assailed  in  a  poem  published 
anonymously,  entitled  **  Jonas  Fisher."  An  anonymous  letter  in  the  Examiner, 
assuming  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  author  of  the  poem,  attacked  him  in  no 
measured  terms.  This  resulted  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  bringing  an  action  against  the 
Examiner  for  libel.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  transpired  that  the  author  of  the 
poem  was  the  Earl  of  Southesk  and  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter  was  Mr. 
Swinburne,  whom  Mr.  Buchanan,  under  the  signature  of  "Caliban,"  had  previously 
somewhat  severely  handled  in  the  Spectator  in  his  verses  "  The  Session  of  the  Poets." 
The  result  of  the  trial  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  jQiso  damages.* 

Whilst  the  poets  were  enjoying  a  certain  notoriety,  the  painters  of  the  same  school 
were  by  no  means  idle,  and  many  canvases  were  peopled  with  pale  and  distraught 
maidens,  with  touzled  locks  and  faces  full  of  the  sad  weariness  of  love-lorn  languor. 
Morbid  melancholy  was  as  predominant  in  the  works  of  the  aesthetic  painters  as  in 
those  of  the  poets.  There  was  the  same  tendency  to  look  upon  the  darker  side  of 
life  and  to  accentuate  its  shadows.  Humanity  was  too  often  represented  as  gaunt 
and  sallow  visaged,  as  though  a  robust  constitution,  typified  by  the  bloom  of  health, 
was  inconsistent  with  true  art.  The  nearest  approaches  to  beauty  were  of  a  wistful, 
sorrowful  kind,  indicating  a  smothered  discontent  with  things  in  general,  suggestive 
of  a  household  where  the  washing  is  done  at  home.  The  inventive  genius,  poetic 
feeling  and  beauty  of  colouring  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  the  leading 
lights  of  the  school,  Rossetti  and  Burne  Jones,  did  much  in  their  case  to  induce  a 
forgetfulness  of  other  characteristics  which  did  not  appeal  to  every  taste. 

The  correlation-of-the-arts  theory  was  practically  illustrated  in  the  persons  of  several 
of  the  professors  of  the  cult,  who,  as  critics  as  well  as  either  painters  or  poets, 
worked  in  a  twofold  capacity.  Much  mutual  admiration  was  the  outcome  of  this. 
The  painter  would  take  his  subject  from  the  works  of  the  poet,  and  the  latter, 
as  a  critic,  went  into  ectasies  over  the  pictorial  embodiment  of  his  own  poem. 
Next  the  poet  would  illustrate  in  verse  the  depth  and  meaning  of  the  symbolism 
which  was  the  strong  point  of  the  painter,  and  the  latter  then  took  up  the  running 
and,  as  a  critic,  rhapsodised  in  print  over  the  genius  of  the  poet.  All  which,  as 
Mr.  Pepys  would  say,  was  "very  diverting." 

*  The  following  are  the  verses  referred  to : 

**  A  sick  putrescent  dulcet  lay, 

Like  sugared  stick  with  meat  loo  high, 
To  hymn,  or  hint,  the  sensuous  charms 

Of  morbid  immorality."  ("Jonas  Fisher,*'  p.   140.) 

"  How  he  did  laugh  !    *  Dear  friend,'  said  he, 
*The  sort  of  Art  I  have  in  view 
Is  moral  mostly  in  its  themes, 
Though  oft  immoral  in  its  hue.'"  {Ibid ^  p.   150.)— Ed.  P.M.M, 
Vol.  V. — No.  21.  \     2r\r\c\\p>^ 
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"My  Beautiful  Lady."   Etching  by  Holman  Hunt.    Frcm  "The  Germ." 

A  local  habitation  was  soon  the  want  of  the  aesthetes — one  in  which  their  particular 
idiosyncracies  could  be  brought  under  special  notice.  The  atmosphere  of  staid 
respectability  and  sedate  orthodoxy  associated  with  the  Royal  Academy  was  felt  by 
the  high-priests  of  the  cult  to  be  oppressive  to  them ;  and  although  the  acknowledged 
excellence  of  their  work  would  have  secured  a  place  for  it  on  its  walls,  they  disdained 
the  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  same  school 
would  have  put  up  with  uncongenial  surroundings  for  the  sake  of  admission  into 
academic  company,  if  only  their  pictures  had  been  sufficiently  to  the  taste  of  the 
Hanging  Committee  to  allow  of  it. 

The  want  that  was  thus  created  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  supplied  in  1870  by  the 
erection  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  Its  object  was  to  provide  a  home  for  the  best 
and  most  intellectual  art  of  the  day,  without  restriction  to  any  particular  school ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  par  excellence  the  exhibition  ground  of  the  aesthetes.  This 
was  clearly  manifest  from  the  first;  and,  by  providing  a  spot  where  kindred  spirits 
could  forgather  and  the  eyes  of  the  public  could  be  focussed  upon  them,  it  did 
much  to  stimulate  the  fashion  that  was  setting  in.  Much  eclat  attended  the  starting 
of  the  new  temple  of  art,  and  it  began  to  be  said  that  the  Royal  Academy  was  an 
antiquated  institution,  and  that  its  youthful  contemporary  must  be  the  future  medium 
for  infusing  fresh  life  into  Art.  The  result  supplies  one  more  example  of  Fate's 
irony.  The  Academy  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  with  unruffled  serenity  and 
a  flourishing  exchequer,  and  as  to  its  rival — "where  is  dat  barty  now?" 

Among  the  painters  whom  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  brought  into  special  prominence 
was  Mr.  Whistler.  His  etchings  were  accorded  a  place  of  honour  upon  the  walls 
of  aesthetic  homes,  and  there  was  a  mutual  sympathy  between  himself  and  disciples 
of  the  cult,  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  both  he  and  they  were  warring  against  the 
powers  that  represented  established  authority  in  art.  His  borrowing  the  phraseology 
of  music  for  the  nomenclature  of  his  pictures  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  outcome 
of  his  study  of  the  aesthetic  theory  of  the  correlation  of  the  arts ;  but  this  singularity 
— or,  as  some  preferred  to  call  it,  affectation — of  description  found  plenty  of  imitators, 
and  nocturnes,  harmonies,  scherzos,  symphonies,  arrangements,  etc.,  on  canvas  soon 
began  to  abound.  The  mystery  as  to  subject  which  enshrouded  some  of  these  musical 
ambiguities  was  satirised  on  the  stage  by  the  exhibition  of  "  A  Dual  Harmony,"  by 
"  an  artist  of  the  future."  This,  one  side  up,  represented  an  azure  sea  overlooked 
by  a  burning  sky,  and,  reversed,  an  azure  sky  overlooking  a  sandy  desert. 
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The   foremost   of   art  prophets  could   not  view   these   new   developments  with 
equanimity,. and  in  a  Fors  Clavigera  criticism  on  "A  Falling  Rocket"  (a  nocturne 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Whistler  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery)  took  the  artist  to  task  in  a  style 
that  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  leniency.     Upon  this,  Mr.  Whistler  brought  an  action 
for  damages ;  on  the   ground  that  this  was   an    attack   upon  his   personal  character, 
not  justified  by  his  works.     The  most  amusing  feature  in  the  case  was  the  conflict 
of  professional  evidence  as  to   the  merits,  or  otherwise,  of  Mr.   Whistler's   paintings. 
VV^  M.  Rossetti,  Albert  Moore  and  W.  H.   Wills,  testified  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  Burne-Jones  and  Frith  (a  most  curious  conjunction)  were  brought  up  for  the 
defence.     A  court  of  justice  was  by  no  means   an  ideal  tribunal  for  such  a  cause, 
and  the  jury  must  have  been  sorely  puzzled.      The  verdict   may  be   taken   as   an 
expression  on  the  part  of  both  judge  and  jury  of  an  inability  to  definitely  settle  a 
point  upon  which  the  artistic  world  was  hopelessly  divided.     The  jury  awarded  the 
plaintiff  a  farthing  damages;  and   Baron  Huddlestone,    by  an  exercise  of  his  own 
discretion,  gave    judgment   without  costs,  leaving    each  side  to   pay  its    own.     The 
verdict  of  the  outside  public  may  be  said  to  have  been  adverse  to  both  parties  to  the 
suit,  as  it  amounted 
to    a    deprecation 
equally  of  Mr.  Whist- 
ler's    paintings     and 
Mr.    Ruskin's    lan- 
guage.    "  The  whirli- 
gig   of    time    brings 
about    its   revenges," 
and  the  picture  which 
the  great  art  critic  de- 
clared to  be  so  dear 
at    200   guineas   was 
recently  sold  for  800. 
A    notable    instance 
of      Mr.      Whistler's 
boldness   and  origin- 
ality was  seen  in  his 
peacock    scheme    of 
decoration     for     the 
dining-room    of    the 
late      Mr.     Leyland, 
the  wealthy  patron  of 
aesthetic     art,    which 
was  a  daring  experi- 
ment, strikingly  effec- 
tive in  its  result. 

As  the  aesthetic 
movement  progressed, 
its  aims  were  enlarged 
and  its  influences 
were  brought  to  bear 
upon  matters  of  do- 
mestic interest  as  well 
as  upon    studio    life. 

It    having    been    laid  "^lola  and  OUuia."    Etching  by  W.  H.  Deverell.    From  "The  Qerm." 
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Mr.   Wiiliam  Morris. 
After  a  drawing  from  life  by  Miss  C.  M.  Watts. 


down  that  the  Queen  Anne  style  was  the  most  fitting  for  an  Englishman's  house, 
the  interior  decorations  and  ornaments  of  the  home  were  taken  in  hand.  And  here, 
especially,  it  was  that  the  ideas  of  the  aesthetes,  to  use  an  expressive  slangism, 
"caught  on."  Most  people  live  in  a  house  over  which  they  have  some  control 
(at  least  their  wives  and  daughters  have,  which  is  the  main  point),  and  aesthe- 
ticism  in  house  furniture  and  decoration  opened  up  a  large  and  attractive  field 
of  operations. 

Many  persons  whose  notions  of  art  had  been  hitherto  of  a  somewhat  restrictive 

not  to   say  chaotic — type   began   to   have  views   and  aspirations.     They   became 

possessed  with  a  burning  desire  to  revolutionise — in  a  decorative  sense— the  domestic 
hearth  and  discoursed  of  the  subtle  beauties  of  pomegranate  dados,  sunflower 
friezes  Persian  tiles,  Venetian  glass  and  blue  china.  Those  of  a  more  advanced 
and  imaginative  school— the  younger  folk,  to  wit— who  possessed,  in  a  special  degree, 
the  characteristic  known  as  "  intensity,"  accorded  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  utilitarian 
recognition  to  these  outward  embodiments  of  their  art-faith,  and,  in  stained-glass 
attitudes,  dwelt  lovingly  upon  the  "  bles.sed  and  precious"  in  art.  These,  who 
sighed  oVer  the  Philistinism  of  the  age,  and  were  full  of  soulful.jeari^i^ 
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unattainable,  were  entitled  to  be  classified  as  the  full-blown  species,  and,  to  para- 
phrase an  old  song,  were  "  fine  young  medisevalists  of  a  very  modern  type."  Their 
reverential  attitude  towards  such  forms  of  crockery  as  they  affected  laid  them  open  to 
the  suggestion  that  a  leading  feature  of  their  creed  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  teapot. 

The  emblazonment  on  their  banner  was  "  Art  for  Art's  sake " ;  and  this,  literally 
translated,  appeared  to  be  that  sense,  motive  and  morals  must  give  way  if  a  previously 
defined  sense  of  the  Beautiful  demanded  it.  These  were  the  unpractical  searchers 
after  Beauty,  who  worshipped  mediaeval,  or,  may  be,  Japanese  art,  merely  because  it 
was  mediaeval  or  Japanese,  and  not  for  its  intrinsic  value. 

This  was  a  type  of  aesthete  entitled  to  mention  as  one  of  other  items  in  the 
life  of  the  movement,  but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  majority. 
Older  and  wiser  men— the  greatest  of  art  critics  among  them — have  sometimes 
forgotten  that  we  live  in  a  work-a-day  world,  where  art  is  only  one  of  other  forces 
which  have  to  be  propitiated  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  To  exalt  it  as  a  divinity 
is  to  misapprehend  the  conditions  under  which  the  majority  of  the  world  is  working 
out  its  destiny. 

To  Mr.  William  Morris  the  "  household  decoration  "  phase  of  the  movement  owes 
almost  everything.  By  his  work  in  this  direction  his  name  has  become  familiarised 
in  thousands  of  households  that  his  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  had  failed  to  penetrate.  He 
it  was  who  gave  practical  expression  to  the  new-born  desire  of  the  modern  householder 
to  have  his  domestic  surroundings  more  artistically  fit  and  harmonious  than  they  had 
hitherto  been.  When,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Burne  Jones  and  other  aesthetes,  he 
started  an  establishment  for  the  designing  and  manufacture  of  wall-papers,  stained 
glass,  ornamental  tiles  and  household  decorations  generally,  the  aesthetic  theory  of 
the  intimate  connection  of  one  art  with  another  was  once  again  illustrated.  Poetic 
sentiment  was  united  with  the  artistic  instinct,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  art,  in 
an  archaeological  sense,  was  a  security  against  the  perpetration  of  such  anachronisms 
as  the  modern  upholsterer  was  distinguished  for.  The  natural  result  of  success — 
viz.,  imitation — followed ;  for  other  firms  had  to  recognise  an  increasing  demand  for 
something  artistically  better  than  that  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying. 

Taste  in  art  was  wont  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  appanage  of  the  rich  and  leisured 
classes  of  the  community.  By  virtue  of  their  means  and  position  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  entitled  to  gratify  this  propensity  to  the  full,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  content  to  gaze  upon  the  result  with  the  feeling  that,  beyond  this,  they  had  no 
part  nor  lot  in  it.  To  them,  art  was  labelled  with  the  stand-off  injunction — "admire, 
but  touch  not."  To  old-fashioned,  middle-class  folk,  art  was  synonymous  with 
luxury,  and  luxury  meant  extravagance — which,  of  course,  people  of  limited  means 
had  best  avoid.  A  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  tended,  as  they  thought,  to 
distract  attention  from  the  serious  concerns  of  life  and  its  primary  business — the 
making  of  money.  One  of  the  best  effects  of  the  new  movement  was  to  discourage 
exclusiveness  in  art ;  to  create  a  taste  for  it  in  the  pit  and  gallery  instead  of  confining 
it  to  the  stalls  and  boxes.  Mr.  William  Morris  well  said,  "  I  do  not  want  art  for  a 
few,  any  more  than  education  for  a  few,  or  freedom  for  a  few." 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  correct  to  assert  that  there  had  been  no  previous 
appreciation  whatever  of  the  Beautiful  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
did  not  bring  it  to  bear  upon  everyday  life.  They  could  admire  beautiful  scenery  or 
a  fine  painting,  but  the  matter  ended  there,  and  did  not  result  in  any  serious  effort  to 
apply  art-pnnciples  at  home. 

The  early  adherents  of  the  "  new  craze,"  as  it  was  called,  were  treated  to  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ridicule,  some  of  which  was  no  doubt  deserved.     As  Mr.  Gilbert 
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says,  "  You  can't  get  high  aesthetic  tastes, 
like  trousers,  ready-made,"  and  time  and 
experience  were  required  to  tone  down  the 
eccentricities  of  many  whose  enthusiasm 
was  not  always  tempered  by  judgment  and 
knowledge.  Some  persons  erred  in  thinking 
that  sestheticism  consisted  in  putting  their 
willow-pattern  plates  on  a  shelf  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  pinning  up  odd  bits  of 
oriental  drapery  in  places  where  they  could 
not  possibly  be  required,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  gave  "  a  tone  "  to  something 
or  another ;  in  sticking  a  Japanese  umbrella 
in  the  fireplace,  and  Japanese  fans  at 
fourpence-three-farthings  each  on  the  walls. 
These  were  the  people  who  effusively 
patronised  aestheticism  for  a  very  brief 
period,  because  in  the  first  place  it  created 
an  excuse  for  shopping,  and  secondly. 
because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing their  neighbours  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  quite  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of 
taste.  When  aetheticism  began  and  ended 
in  this,  it  undoubtedly  afforded  opportunity 
for  disparaging  remarks. 

But,  allowing  for  the  little  weaknesses  to 
'  which  the  new  fashion  gave  rise,  I  doubt  if 
we  should  care  to  go  back  to  the  old  state 
of  things  which  it  supplanted.  Most  of  us 
can  call  up  mental  pictures  of  the  drawing- 
room  as  it  was,  or,  if  we  cannot,  the  report 
■/•//^  of  the  jurors   for  the  Great  Exhibition  of 

Mr.  Whistler.    From  a  caricature  drawn  in  1889.     jgci    will     help    US.      Speaking    of    English 

By  Charles  Lyall.  ^     ^  .  .  ^  ^  ^  » 

furniture,  it  says:  — 

"  In  fabrics,  where  flatness  would  seem  most  essential,  the  imitative  treatment  is  often 
carried  to  the  greatest  excess ;  and  carpets  are  ornamented  with  water-lilies  floating 
on  their  natural  bed,  with  fruits  and  flowers  poured  forth  in  overwhelming  abundance  in 
all  the  glory  of  their  shades  and  hues ;  or  we  are  startled  by  a  lion  at  our  hearth, 
or  a  leopard  on  our  rug,  his  spotted  coat  imitated  even  to  its  relief  as  well  as  to  its 
colour ;  while  palm  trees  and  landscapes  are  used  as  the  ornaments  of  muslin  curtains." 

To  complete  the  picture,  add  a  dazzling  white-and-gold  wall-paper ;  a  suite  of 
furniture  upholstered  in  either  emerald-green  or  turquoise-blue  rep;  and  a  centre- 
table,  concealed  by  a  cloth,  like  Joseph's  coat,  "  of  many  colours,"  on  which  are 
arranged  a  collection  of  brilliantly-bound  books  at  mathematically  precise  distances 
one  from  the  other.  In  summer,  cover  up  the  only  reposeful  spot  in  the  room — viz., 
the  fireplace— with  anything  that  will  attract  attention  by  its  colouring.  Place  a  golden- 
legged  console-table  or  two  round  the  sides,  and  garnish  the  whole  with  some 
unblushing  travesties  of  nature  in  the  shape  of  wax  flowers  or  fruit,  under  glass 
shades ;  some  birds  very  evidently  stuffed ;  a  few  Bohemian  glass  vases  on  bead 
mats  as  centrepieces ;  an  assortment  of  aggressively  obtrusive  antimacassars  in  BerUn 
wool ;  and  enough  crudely  coloured  chromolithographs  to  show  your  appreciation  of 
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pictorial  art.  You  will  then  have  reproduced  the  main  features,  in  all  their  simple 
beauty,  of  the  fine  old  English  drawing-room  of  a  very  common  type  before  aestheti- 
cism  came  into  fashion.  It  was  essentially  a  state  room,  with  a  stern  sense  of 
propriety  about  it,  and  a  frowning  deprecation  of  comfort  and  cosiness. 

The  dining-room  of  the  time  (which  may  be  described  as  the  old  port  period) 
was  a  more  comfortable  apartment,  but  its  furniture  and  surroundings  suggested  a 
solemn  ponderosity  indicative  of  how  serious  a  business  eating  and  drinking  were.'  • 

The  aesthetes  certainly  showed  us  how  to  improve  our  surroundings,  and  the 
drawing-room  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  apartment  to  the  one  just  described. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  every  vestige  of  the  old  order  of  things  has  passed 
away,  for  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  been  equal  to  the  production 
of  an  Aladdin's  lamp  or  a  Fortunatus'  cap,  to  enable  us,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
gratify  whatever  tastes  we  may  possess.  But,  when  we  furnish  or  decorate,  we  do  not 
straightway  reduplicate  the  taste  of  our  immediate  predecessors. 

We  also  owe  something  to  the  aesthetes  for  bringing  home  to  us  that  what 
was  high-priced  was  not  necessarily  artistic,  or  that  what  was  cheap  was  not  as  a 
consequence  vulgar.  It  was  gradually  realised  that  the  worth  of  an  article  lay  in  the 
effect  it  produced  and  the  pleasure  it  gave,  irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  value.  So  a 
demand  was  created  for  goods  which,  while  they  possessed  grace  of  form  or  beauty 
of  colour,  were  not  costly  in  price.  Quaint  curios  and  artistic  knickknacks,  which 
of  late  years  have  been  imported  in  such  large  quantities  from  India,  China,  Japan 
and  elsewhere,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  shell-baskets  and  glaring  Bohemian  glass 
vases  studded  with  imitation  precious  stones  that  previously  figured  as  irreproachable 
drawing-room  ornaments. 

We  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  disadvantages  of  living  in  an  "  age  of  cheap- 
ness," such  as  the  present ;  but  there  is  some  gain  to  persons  of  limited  incomes  if  they 
can  enhance  the  artistic  charm  of  their  homes  at  a  less  cost  than  in  the  old  days  of  gilt 
console-tables  and  royal-blue  drawing-room  suites.  At  the  same  time,  such  changes 
would  have  been  impossible  had  there  not  been  a  growing  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
world  in  general,  to  throw  off  the  old  trammels  of  conventionalism  and  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  greater  freedom  with  reference  not  only  to  art  but  other  matters. 

Whilst  art  was  popularised  by  being  brought  within  the  pecuniary  reach  of  those 
who  had  previously  regarded  it  as  an  unattainable  luxury,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  new  school  had  its  wealthy  patrons,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Frederick  Leyland 
and  Mr.  Graham  of  Glasgow  may  be  quoted  as  conspicuous  examples.  The 
handsome  commissions  which  such  connoisseurs  could  give  enabled  Rossetti  and 
others  to  work  out  their  own  art  theories,  irrespective  of  what  the  popular  taste 
of  the  moment  might  be. 

The  exteriors  as  well  as  the  interiors  of  our  houses  owe  something  to  the  new 
movement,  though  an  Englishman's  reluctance,  through  fear  of  being  thought 
eccentric,  to  give  bold  advertisement  to  any  changes  in  his  taste,  has,  no  doubt, 
militated  against  a  more  general  application  of  aesthetic  principles  in  the  direction 
of  imparting  a  more  cheerful  aspect  to  the  outsides  of  our  dwelHng-places.  Although 
bright  colours  were  not  thought  out  of  place  for  the  decoration  of  our  shop-fronts, 
private  houses  were  considered  by  most  persons  to  be  above  taking  advantage  of 
any  such  aids  to  attractiveness.  When  a  few  people  had  their  front  doors  and 
window  sashes  coloured  Pompeian  red,  sage  green,  or  peacock  blue,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  house  front  similarly  treated,  it  was  described  as  "very  outre'^  by  their 
neighbours,  who  preferred  a  bad  imitation  of  oak  for  woodwork,  and  whitewash 
for  anything  else.  But  the  innovation  has  brightened  many  a  street  and  square  that 
needed  something  to  relieve  its  dull  monotony. 
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VV^earers  of  female  costume  had  for  generations  been  content  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  primary  colours;  now  many  gradations  of  shade  began  to  be  utilised.  Being 
more  subdued  and  reposeful  in  tone  than  those  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed, 
they  were  described  by  those  who  could  only  appreciate  undiluted  brightness  as 
"faded"  and  "washed  out."  A  form  of  costume,  too,  which  aimed  at  preserving 
rather  ihan   destroying  the   contour  of    the   figure,   was  exposed   to  much   hostile 


The  Shutters  in  Mr.  Whistler's  "Peacock  Room.' 

criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  lived  in  an  age  when  a  pork-pie  hat  and 
a  crinoline  were  the  highest  embodiments  of  taste  in  dress,  and  when  the  palm  of 
fashionable  superiority  fell  to  those  who  laced  the  tightest. 

It  was  in  the  final  stage  of  the  aesthetic  movement  that  the  best-known  apostle 
of  the  cult,  Mr.  Oscar  O'Flaherty  Wilde,  came  upon  the  scene.  His  fame  is  probably 
due  less  to  the  importance  of  his  achievements  than  to  his  having  been  the  exponent 
cf  extreme   ideas,  the  embodiment   to   the   outside   public  of  all   that  astheticism 
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represented,  and  the  particular  individual  upon  whom   the  efforts  of  all  the  satirists 
of  the  movement  were  especially  concentrated.     Oxford  may  be  again  credited  with 
having  a  hand  in  the  development  of  an  aesthete,  for  it  was  at  that  university  that 
Mr.  Wilde's  special  proclivities  were  brought  to  ^the  front.     He  fell  under  the  influence 
there  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  was  one  of  the  band  of  undergraduate  enthusiasts  who, 
at  the  Professor's   bidding,  devoted   themselves,  between   the   intervals  of  study,  to 
road-making.    It  has  been  authoritatively  stated 
that  "  he  had  the  honour  of  filling  Mr.  Ruskin's 
especial   wheelbarrow,"  and   that    it    was   the 
great   author    of  "Modern   Painters"   himself 
who  taught  him  to  trundle  it.     His  rooms  at 
Magdalen  College,  in  which  he   endeavoured 
"  to   live   up  to  his  blue  china,"  were   filled' 
with    innumerable  artistic    treasures,  and  were 
a   rallying-point    for  those   whose    tastes  and 
aspirations  were  akin  to  his  own. 

Taking  the  cue  from  the  professional 
humourists,  outsiders  pictured  Mr.  Wilde  as 
the  incarnation,  merely,  of  all  the  affectations 
that  aestheticism  was  heir  to,  and  metaphoric- 
ally as  attitudinising  with  a  sunflower  in  his 
buttonhole,  a  lily  in  his  hand,  and  a  peacock's 
feather  in  his  cap.  This,  the  popular  estimate 
of  him,  stood  out  suflficiently  in  relief  to  throw 
all  else  into  shadow.  Yet  his  academic  dis- 
tinctions were  of  no  small  account.  He  could 
write  poetry  that  was  worth  the  reading,  and 
could  lecture  sufficiently  well  to  attract  large 
audiences,  both  in  England  and  America. 
Since  those  days  he  has  shown  himself  a  more 
than  capable  dramatist. 

Mr.  Wilde  laid  himself  out  to  play  a  certain 
rdle,  and  when  he  attitudinised  he  did  it  suffi- 
ciently well  to  make  it  pay,  and  to  induce  the 
world  to  take  him  seriously.  When  he  was 
interviewed  by  newspaper  correspondents  his 
remarks  made  what  is  professionally  known  as 
**  good  copy,"  because .  he  usually  said  some- 
thing that  startled  a  serious  world  by  its 
audacity.  When,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
he  responded  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject 
by    expressing    his    disappointment    with    the 

"mighty  ocean,"   persons  of   a  superior  type,  a  Panel  in  m  "Peacoch  Room." 

who   expect    poetic    rhapsodies   on    such    an 
occasion,  in  accordance  with  precedent,  were  naturally  shocked. 

He  set  conventionality  at  defiance  in  other  respects,  and  in  his  lectures  expressed 
some  revolutionary  sentiments  with  reference  to  modern  costume,  from  an  art 
point  of  view.  He  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  knee-breeches  and  silk  stockings, 
but  spoke  disrespectfully  of  coats  and  trousers,  and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
of  the  chimney-pot  hat,  which  he  did  not  regard  as  "the  thing  of  beauty"  referred  to 
by  the  poet  as  "a  joy  for  ever."     He  even  had  the  hardihood  to  insinuate  that  the 
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The  Fireplace  In  the  "Peacock  Room." 

nineteenth-century  Englishman  in  his  "  Sunday  best "  was  not,  from  a  spectacular 
point  of  view,  comparable  to  the  ancient  Greek  in  his  temple  get-up.  As  neither 
the  fashionable  tailors  nor  Mrs.  Grundy  could  endorse  anything  so  heterodox,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  he  made  but  few  converts  to  his  views  on  costume,  and  we 
go  on  "just  in  the  old  sweet  way"  in  the  matter  of  outward  apparel.  The  freedom 
with  which  he  enunciated  extreme  opinions,  such  as  these,  induced  the  polite  world, 
or,  as  we  prefer  to  term  them  nowadays,  the  "smart  people,"  who  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  something  piquant,  to  flock  to  his  lectures  in  order  to  listen  to  the 
next  dreadful  thing  he  would  say  ;  and  this  must  have  been  very  much  in  consonance 
with  Mr.  Wilde's  expectations  and  desires. 

Mr.  Wilde  had  to  thank  others,  as  well  as  himself,  for  much  of  the  success 
attending  his  impersonation  of  the  typical  aesthete,  and  to  no  one  -was  he  more 
indebted  than  to  the  professional  humourist,  literary,  pictorial  and  dramatic.  When 
the  delineator  of  "  society  manners,"  the  apostle  of  "  good  form,"  Mr.  Du  Maurier, 
took  aestheticism  in  hand,  its  claim  to  fashionable  consideration  was  conclusively  esta- 
blished. But,  whilst  the  graphic  portrayals,  week  after  week,  in  Punch,  of  the  vagaries 
of  the  Maudles,  the  Postlethwaites,  and  the  Cimabue  Browns,  largely  helped  to  keep 
aestheticism  in  the  front,  as  a  social  topic,  it  at  the  same  time  did  much  towards 
laughing  out  of  existence  its  besetting  weaknesses. 

If  the  aesthetes  were  not  themselves  witty,  they  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
wit  in  others,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  satire  which  the  stage  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  Mr.  Burnand's  clever  adaptation,  under  the  title  of  The  Colonel, 
depicted,  with  admirable  humour,  the  discomforts  of  a  home  given  over  to  ultra- 
aestheticism ;  whilst  any  cult  that  provoked  so  sparkling  and  melodious  a  piece  of 
merriment  as  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  Patience  would  be  entitled,  on  this 
ground  alone,  to  kindly  remembrance. 

The  pictorial  and  stage  satirists  so  cleverly  hit  off  the  characteristics  with  which 
the  world  credited  the  advanced  aesthete,  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  many 
theatre-goers  and  readers  of  comic  papers,  representing  a  large  section  of  the  general 
public,  who  were  not  brought  into  direct  contact  with  aestheticism  itself,  accepted 
these  creations  as  portraitures  from  the  life,  and  went  about  imagining  that  all 
aesthetes  were  alike,  and  talked  and  acted  similarly  to  the  Bunthornes,  the  Streykes, 
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the  Cimabue  Browns,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  The  satires  themselves  had  a  distinct 
value  in  indicating,  with  the  necessary  exaggeration,  what  aestheticism  might  lead  to 
if  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  this  tended  to  arrest  the  further  development  of  its 
objectionable  side. 

Those  who  had  taken  up  sestheticism  either  as  a  means  of  self-advertisement, 
or  for  a  passing  whim,  in  due  course  succumbed  to  the  thwacks  and  thrusts  of  the 
stage  and  press  combined.  So  aestheticism  fell  into  disrepute,  so  far  as  society  was 
concerned.  As  a  fashion  it  had  lasted  longer  than  it  had  any  right  to  expect,  for 
it  had  endured  the  strain  and  wear-and-tear  of  several  London  seasons.  When  the 
time  came  for  it  to  receive  its  conge  it  had  lost  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  so  it  was 
laid  upon  the  shelf  reserved  for  society  pets  that  have  passed  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf.  Here  it  has  the  companionship  of  such  shorter-lived  favourites  of  fashion  as  the 
professional  beauty  and  the  American  cowboy,  who,  having  had  their  little  day,  have 
been  "  moved  on." 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  was  in  possession  of  the  stage  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  when 
aestheticism  was  said  to  be  "played  out."  But  the  fact  of  society  dropping  it 
did  not  drive  it  out  of  existence,  but  merely  out  of  fashion.  When  society  frowned 
upon  the  professional  beauty  she  straightway  disappeared,  but  beauties  did  not  die 
out  on  that  account.  ^Estheticism,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  those 
who,  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  sought  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
beautiful,  irrespective  of  anything  else,  still  lives.  Its  best  features  remain  to  us 
while  the  weaker  have  gone  to  the  wall,  so  once  more  the  fittest  survives.  The  young 
men  who  grew  their  hair  long  and  posed  before  the  world  as  superior  beings — who 
were,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Grundy  would  put  it,  "  not  only  as  good  as  they  were^  but  as 
good  as  they  ought  to  be,"  in  everything  pertaining  to  art— could  well  be  spared. 
They  were  an  incident,  and  not  a  necessity  of  the  case.  But  we  need  not,  therefore, 
generalise  so  far  as  to  classify  every  aesthete  as  a  prig,  any  more  than  it  is  fair  to  set 
down  every  Conservative  as  an  obstructionist,  every  Liberal  as  a  socialist,  or  every 
disbeliever  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as  an  atheist. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1,  the  wisely-directed  efforts  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  especially  the  work  carried  on  at  South  Kensington, 
have  all  had  a  share  in  the  education  of  the  art  tastes  of  the  community.     But  a 
concerted  movement,  systematically  directed 
to  a  certain  end,  was  required    to    focus 
public  attention  and  to  create  an   interest 
in  art  among  those  who  were  neither  pro- 
fessional artists  nor  wealthy  patrons.     Art 
has   been   brought    into   more   immediate 
contact   with   everyday   life   and  everyday 
people,  and  whether  aestheticism  be  fashion- 
able or  unfashionable  matters  not  now. 

The  days  when  an  unquestioning  ac- 
quiescence in  traditional  methods  was 
considered  as  evidence  of  a  well-regulated 
mind,  and  an  inquiring  spirit  as  proof  of 

the  contrar}',   are,   happily,  passing   away.  ^r  ^. 

If  the  hue-and-cry  raised  against  the  Pre-       -  ,^  V  ; 

Raphaelites,    when    they    warred    against     ''' 
conventionalism,  had    been  too  much  for 

them,   or   if   their    successors    had    been  /'  ^  ^ 

laughed  out  of  court  when  they  first  said  «fr.  Oscar  wnae. 
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our  household  taste  needed  reformation,  the  loss  would  have  far  out-balanced  the 
gain.  The  aesthetes  themselves  erred  in  setting  up  a  too  strictly  defined  standard 
of  taste,  and  in  stigmatising  as  "  bad  art  '*  that  which  did  not  exactly  conform  to  it. 

The  drawing  of  hard-and-fast  lines  must  ultimately  fail,  for  we  are  forced,  in 
the  long  run,  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "  circumstances  alter 
cases."  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  surroundings  and  associations.  We  think 
the  Japanese  costume  artistic  and  becoming,  and  we  condemn  the  recently-developed 
taste  of  the  natives  for  arraying  themselves  in  the  garments  of  European  civilisation. 
Much,  however,  as  we  may  admire  the  flowing  draperies  of  old  Japan  as  worn  in  the 
streets  of  Yokohama,  we  should  hardly  consider  them  equally  effective  if  displayed  in 
Oxford  Street  upon  the  person,  and  with  the  carriage,  of  a  true-born  Britisher. 

We  must  think  for  ourselves  in  Art,  as  in  all  else,  if  we  are  to  derive  any  real 
satisfaction  from  it.  He  who,  regardless  of  expense,  hands  over  the  decorating  and 
furnishing  of  his  house  to  an  art  firm  to  do  as  seemeth  best  to  it,  may  get  all  the 
taste  which  he  pays  for,  but  he  is  litde  better  than  he  who  buys  books  by  the  yard 
to  cover  the  walls  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  library. 

If  we  buy  beauty  at  other  folks*  bidding,  and  are  content  with  their  warranty  as  to 
genuineness,  or  if  we  pin  our  faith  upon  a  trade-mark,  in  lieu  of  bringing  our  own 
perceptions  into  play,  there  will  be  little  joy  in  the  transaction.  We  must  work  out 
our  own  salvation ;  and,  although  the  evolutionary  procejss  may  be  slow  and  tedious, 
it  will  be  sure  and  enduring.  At  the  worst  we  may  say  of  its  result,  "  A  poor  thing, 
but  mine  own.'* 

Thomas  F.  Plowman. 


A  Drawing  by  W.  Bell  Soott.    From  "The  Qerm." 
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that  the  corners  of  the  little  mouth  would  droop  so  sadly,  and  big  tears  would  force 
their  way  out  and  tremble  on  her  long  eyelashes. 

She  was  terribly  unhappy  to-day— more  unhappy  than  she  had  ever  been  before. 
There  had  been  a  great  fete  in  the  Palace  gardens,  and  she  had  heard  the  gay  voices 
and  laughter  in  the  distance  from  her  open  window.  Two  people  had  stopped  and 
talked  just  below  her.  They  had  not  stayed  long,  but  they  had  said  enough  to  wake  in 
Princess  Crystal's  heart  a  bitter  pain,  such  as  she  had  never  known  till  now. 

"  Yes,"  one  of  them  had  said,  "  she  would  make  a  very  good  bride  for  the  Emperor 
as  far  as  rank  and  riches  go,  but  then  she  is  blind  and  lame  too.  What  good  would 
that  sort  of  wife  be  to  a  great  prince  like  the  Emperor  ?  what  help  could  she  give  him 
in  the  management  of  his  country,  or  even  his  court  ?  " 
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"Princess  Crystal  was  lying  on  her  couch  beside  the  open  window." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  other :  "  if  he  chooses  a  bride  from  our  people,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  one  of  the  Princess  Crystal's  cousins.  They  are  not  so  rich  or  so  great,  but 
then  even  a  beggar  maid  would  be  better  than  a  little  blind  cripple  !  " 

A  little  blind  cripple  I  How  the  words  kept  coming  back,  again  and  again,  beating 
clear  and  terribly  distinct  on  the  poor  little  Princess's  brain  !  Oh,  it  was  hard  !  very, 
very  hard !  What  good  were  her  riches  to  her  ?  What  pleasure  was  there  to  her  in 
being  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king  and  queen,  when  she  was  only  a  little  blind 
cripple  ?  Oh,  why  was  she  not  born  a  beggar  maid,  with  strong,  graceful  limbs,  and 
eyes  to  see  the  beautiful  things  around  her  ? 

She  had  heard  of  this  Emperor  before, — he  was  coming  on  a  visit  to  her  royal  father, 
she  knew.  Every  one  was  speaking  of  him.  He  was  young  and  handsome  and  good, 
and  his  people  worshipped  him.  Whoever  he  chose  for  his  bride  would  be  loved  and 
honoured,  and  have  everything  in  the  world  to  make  her  happy.  Oh,  why  did  some 
people  get  all  the  happiness,  while  others  seemed  to  have  just  been  born  outside 
the  line  of  it,  where  they  could  see  what  other  people  felt  and  never  know  what  ^it 
was  to  feel  it  for  themselves  ? 

But  then  softer  thoughts  came  into  the  Princess  Crystal's  mind.  After  all,  there 
were  others  like  her  in  the  world  who  had  no  cheery,  loving  father  to  make  things 
look  brighter,  no  beautiful,  tender  mother  to  love  and  comfort  them.  And,  thi-nking 
on  that  mother's  soft  caressing  hand  and  low  sweet  voice,  the  hard  lines  round  the 
Princess's  mouth  grew  softer,  the  great  blue  eyes  closed,  and  soon  she  was  sleeping 
quietly,  forgetting  all  her  troubles  in  the  mistiness  of  dreamland. 

A  sunbeam,  bolder  than  the  rest,  stole  in  and  lit  up  the  face  of  the  little  royal 
sleeper.  Perhaps  it  was  touched  by  the  tears  that  still  glistened  there,  perhaps  it  was 
lost  in  admiration— anyhow,  there  it  stayed,  lighting  up  the  golden  hair  and  rose-flushed 
cheeks,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  room  was  almost  in  shadow. 
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Princess  Crystal  moved  uneasily ;  even  in  her  dreams  she  felt  the  warmth  of  the 
intruding  sunbeam,  and  slowly  she  began  to  awake. 

What  was  that  strange  light?  she  wondered  drowsily.  It  was  glowing  on  her 
eyelids  with  a  warm,  red  kind  of  glow ;  and  presently,  still  half  asleep,  she  opened  her 
eyes.  It  was  just  instinct  that  made  her  open  them  ;  but  once  open,  she  gave  a  little 
quick  gasp,  and  lay  with  her  blue  eyes  gazing  steadily  towards  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  thick  blackness  that  had  filled  her  sight  was  gone !  In  its  place  there  was  a 
cloud  of  strange,  soft,  silvery  light,  that  shone  ever  brighter  and  yet  more  bright. 

She  could  see — yes,  oh  yes ! — she  could  see  clearly  !  The  pictures  on  the  wall,  the 
mirrors,  the  great  hanging  curtains,  and  the  chair  her  mother  used  when  she  sat  by 
her  couch  and  told  her  long  stories  of  the  world  she  had  never  seen — the  world  that 
was  clear  to  her  now,  by  the  light  of  that  shining  cloud  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ! 
And, — why,  surely  there  was  something  in  the  cloud  ! — the  faint  outline  of  a  form  that 
grew  more  and  more  distinct  every  moment,  till  before  her  dazzled  eyes  there  stood  a 
tall,  graceful  figure,  dressed  in  flowing  silver  draperies, — a  figure  from  which  seemed 
to  stream  out  the  light  that  flooded  the  room. 

And  then  a  voice,  silver  and  clear  as  rippling  water,  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the 
Princess. 

"  Princess  Crystal,*'  it  said,  "  behold  in  me  one  of  the  Sunbeam  Sisters.  I  am 
here  to  take  you  with  me  to  our  kingdom.  Say,  little  one,  will  you  come  ?  "  And  the 
lovely  being  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  the  couch,  and  the  silver  light  shone  from 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  in  a  long,  dazzling  ray  that  seemed  to  set  every  nerve  in  Princess 
Crj'stal's  body  quivering.  It  seemed  to  be  drawing  her  towards  her  strange  visitor  in 
some  unaccountable  way  that  she  could  not  resist. 

"  Come  ! "  spoke  the  sweet  voice  again. 

And — can  you  believe  it  ? — the  Princess  rose  from  the  couch  where  she  had  lain  all 
her  life,  stAod  for  one  instant  erect  and  strong  upon  her  slender  feet,  and  then  went 
swiftly  across  the  room  towards  the  outstretched  arms. 

She  fek  herself  encircled  gently  by  them  and  lifted  from  the  ground. 

The  next  moment  she  had  passed  through  the  open  window,  and  was  floating 
upwards  and  away  through  the  beautiful  clear  air  and  the  bright  summer  sunshine. 

Upwards,  ever  upwards,  as  if  in  a  dream,  the  Palace,  with  its  gardens  and  forests, 
the  royal  city  and  the  great  river,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  till  they  faded  away 
in  the  distance.  Upwards,  ever  upwards,  until  suddenly  the  flying  motion  ceased, 
and  the  Princess  and  her  guide  stood  in  the  beautiful  Kingdom  of  the  Sunbeams. 

"  Welcome,  my  child ! "  said  the  Sunbeam,  and  she  stooped  to  kiss  the  little 
radiant  face. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  it  was  !  Down  on  the  earth  there  were  beautiful  gardens,  though 
Princess  Crystal  had  never  seen  them ;  but  these  were  ten  times  more  lovely  ! 

And  the  children,  too  !  Were  ever  such  a  quantity  of  happy  children  seen  before, 
all  at  one  time  ?  How  they  played  and  danced  and  sang  ! — while  in  and  out  among 
them  glided  the  beautiful  sister  spirits,  the  Sunbeams  who  governed  this  happy 
kingdom. 

One  little  girl  the  Princess  noticed  particulariy.  She  was  singing,— singing  as 
though  her  heart  were  bursting  with  joy,— a  wild,  melodious  peal  of  happiness  that 
went  ringing  up  through  the  air. 

"She  is  dumb  down  on  your  earth  below,"  said  the  Sunbeam  softly,  as  if  she 
had  guessed  Princess  Crystal's  thoughts.  *'  All  the  little  ones  you  see  here  so  joyous 
are  afflicted  in  some  way  down  there.  And  we  find  them,  and  bring  them  up  to 
enjoy  a  short  time  of  happiness  here  with  us. ' 

"  They  cannot  stay  long  here,"  added  another  voice ;  and  the  Princess,  turning, 
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saw  that  one  of  the  other  Sunbeams  had  come  up  beside  them  unnoticed.  "  Our 
kingdom,"  she  went  on,  smiling  kindly  at  the  little  stranger,  "  though  it  is  so  far 
away  that  you  cannot  see  it  from  below,  is  half-way  between  your  earth  and  our 
native  land,  the  Sun.  The  air  is  too  thin  for  you  mortals.  You  would  die  if  you 
remained  here  long.  Run  away  and  play,  little  one;  and  make  the  most  of  your 
time  here." 

Princess  Crystal  did  as  she  bade,  and  went  to  join  the  other  children.  Oh,  how 
amusing  it  was  !  How  delicious  to  hide  among  the  shrubs,  and  then  to  pounce  out 
with  a  merry  shout  on  those  who  came  to  seek  her !— to  chase  them  right  along 
the  winding  paths  and  over  the  grass,  running  as  fast  as  the  fastest  amongst  them, 
till,  tired  out,  she  would  throw  herself  down  under  the  trees  and  find  a  new  pleasure 
simply  in  looking  around  her :  watching  the  butterflies  fluttering  in  the  sunshine,  and 
studying  the  beautiful  flowers  that  she  had  never  done  anything  but  smell  before ! 
When  she  went  back  to  earth  she  would  enjoy  them  much  more,  she  thought,  now 
that  she  knew  what  they  really  looked  like. 

But  time  was  speeding  on,  and  one  by  one  the  radiant  Sisters  led  her  little 
playmates  away.  Her  own  turn  came  at  last,  and  she  gave  one  last,  lingering  look 
at  the  beautiful  gardens. 

**  I  will  come  back  again,  lovely  flowers,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed  the  crimson 
roses,  —the  first  flowers  her  blue  eyes  had  ever  rested  on.  "  I  shall  come  back  some 
day,  shall  I  not?"  she  added  wistfully  to  the  Sunbeam. 
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And  then  Princess  Crystal  found  herself  alone,  with  the  Sunbeam's  parting  caress 
still  warm  upon  her  cheek. 

**  How  delicious  it  was  up  there  ! "  sighed  the  Princess  softly.  And  the  great 
yellow  roses  nodded  their  heads  together ;  they  seemed  to  know  all  about  it. 

The  next  afternoon  the  Sunbeam  again  stole  in  through  the  window,  bringing 
sight  and  healing  in  her  soft  silver  rays,  and  the  Princess  took  her  second  journey 
up  through  the  clear  blue  sky. 

When  her  feet  touched,  at  length,  the  green  lawn  of  the  Beautiful  Gardens,  her 
fairy  friend  led  her  by  the  hand  to  a  seat  in  a  quiet,  shady  little  dell,  and  Princess 
Crystal  noticed  again  that  she  looked  sad,  and  her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was  low 
and  mournful. 

"  Princess,"  she  said,  "  I  am  now  about  to  tell  you  what  I  tell  to  every  child 
who  visits  this  kingdom.  On  the  other  side  of  yonder  distant  hills  lies  the  Country 
of  the  Shadows.  There  are  great  dark  forests  there,  where  the  breezes  and  the  light 
never  come  ;  hills  that  weary  feet  find  very  hard  to  climb ;  and  ice-cold  rivers  which 
must  be  crossed,  and  whose  waters  numb  and  chill  the  tired  limbs.  At  the  far 
north  of  this  country  is  the  Mountain  of  Obstacles,  where  the  rocks  are  steep  and 
the  rolling  stones  are  pointed  and  dangerous ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  Mountain 
grows  the  Tree  of  Healing,  which  bears  but  one  fruit,  and  that  fruit  is  the  cure 
for  every  ill.'' 

The  Sunbeam  paused  a  moment,  and  Princess  Crystal  looked  up  with  shining  eyes. 

"Can  it  make  blind  people  see?"  she  asked  "Can  it  cure  people  who  are 
lame?" 

"  It  can  cure  everything,"  answered  the  Sunbeam  gravely.  "  But  oh,  my  child, 
it  is  hard  to  get!  Beneath  the  tree  sleeps  the  Enchanter, —the  Black  Dragon, — 
the  Prince  of  Shadows,  and  he  guards  the  tree  against  all  who  come.'' 

"  And  has  no  one  ever  tried  to  get  the  fruit  ?  "  asked  the  Princess  thoughtfully. 

"Many  have  tried,  my  child,  and  many  have  failed,"  was  the  sorrowful  reply. 
"To  get  the  fruit,  one  must  take  the  Sword  of  the  Sunbeams  and  go  bravely  up 
the  hill,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left.  The  Dragon  cannot  withstand  the  touch 
of  the  magic  sword,  and  his  servants  the  Shadows,  who  do  all  they  can  to  hinder 
travellers,  are  powerless  before  it.  But " — and  her  voice  grew  graver  still  in  warning 
— "  should  you  allow  terror  to  master  you,  should  you  turn  back  or  look  anywhere 
save  straight  in  front  of  you,  the  sword  will  fall  from  your  hand  and  the  Dragon 
will  claim  his  prey  ! " 

"  And  does  no  one  who  has  failed  ever  come  back  ?  "  asked  Princess  Crystal, 
with  wide-open  eyes  of  horror. 

"  Yes,  some  of  them  have  escaped,"  answered  her  fairy  friend,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
"but  they  are  very,  very  few.  Oh,  Princess,  there  are  crowds  of  children  beyond 
those  mountains,  whose  lives  are  wearing  away  as  slaves :  children " — and  she 
shuddered — "whose  parents  will  never  see  their  faces  again.  The  air  is  too  thin 
for  you  mortals  to  live  in  this  country ;  but  down  in  the  mines  where  these  children 
toil  it  is  thick  and  dense,  and  one  may  live  for  ever,  working  on,  deep,  deep  below 
the  ground." 

"But  those  who  come  back,"  asked  the  Princess  again,  "are  they  still  blind, 
dumb,  or  ill,  as  they  were  before?" 

The  cloud  cleared  a  little  from  the  Sunbeam's  face. 

"  No,  Princess,"  she  said :  "  that  is  the  one  spot  of  brightness  in  this  terribly 
sad  story.  The  roots  of  the  Healing  Tree  grow  in  the  mines,  and  they  send  their 
curing  power  out  into  the  air.  Those  who  breathe  that  air  return  here — if  they 
ever  do  return— healed." 
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A  deep  sigh  escaped  the  tender-hearted  little  Princess  at  the  Sunbeam's  last 
words  ;  but  she  did  not  speak,  and  the  Fairy  went  on  : 

"  There  is  one  more  secret  about  this  tree,  which  I  may  not  reveal.  Your  own 
heart  must  teach  it  you  ;  no  one  else  can.  I  am  forced  to  tell  this  to  every  child 
who  comes  here,  though  it  wrings  my  very  heart  to  see  them  set  off  on  their 
dangerous  journey.  Will  you  set  forth  on  it,  little  one,  or  will  you  rest  content 
to  come  here  from  time  to  time  and  still  remain  blind  and  lame  on  earth  ? " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then— "I  must  think,"  said  the  Princess,  and 
her  voice  trembled  :  "  oh,  I  must  think !  I  cannot  tell  now ;  but  oh,  I  am  afraid  I 
I  dare  not  face  that  terrible  Mountain ! " 

The  Sunbeam  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

"  Ah,  Princess  !  "  she  said,  "  if  I  could — if  I  dared — I  would  persuade  you 
against  it ;  but  I  may  not.  There  is  a  power  which  governs  even  us  spirits  of 
the  air." 

And  then  Princess  Crystal  slowly  left  the  dell  and  joined  her  playmates.  But 
her  mind  was  full  of  one  thing  only,  and  a  mournful  wail  seemed  floating  on  the 
breeze— the  wail  of  the  children  beyond  the  Mountains,  a  sad,  sad  appeal  for  help 
and  deliverance. 

It  haunted  the  Princess  all  the  while  she  remained  in  the  Beautiful  Gardens ;  and 
when  she  found  herself  back  again  on  earth,  on  the  couch  by  the  window,  her 
darkened  sight  was  peopled  by  sad,  wan  little  faces,  whose  hungry,  despairing  eyes 
were  fixed  imploringly  on  hers.  For  some  hours  the  Princess  lay,  lost  in  thought, 
her  golden  hair  spread  in  a  network  over  the  velvet  cushions,  and  her  eyelashes 
making  a  dark  shadow  upon  her  soft  pink  cheek. 

She  heard  the  door  open  softly,  and  the  sweep  of  her  mother's  silken  gown  on 
the  soft  carpet. 

"  She  is  asleep,"  said  the  Queen  softly,  bending  over  her  little  daughter. 

And  the  Princess,  who  wanted  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts  for  a  little,  pretended 
to  be  sleeping  in  truth,  and  kept  silent. 

"  My  treasure — my  poor  little  Crystal ! "  went  on  the  Queen  tenderly,  while  her 
deft  fingers  rearranged  the  embroidered  shawl  which  covered  the  couch.  "  Is  she 
not  beautiful,  Sire?" 

The  Princess  suddenly  became  aware  that  there  was  some  one  else  in  the  room ; 


"'My  poor  little  Crystal!'  went  on  the  Queen  tenderly." 
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but  it  was  too  late  to  wake  now,  so  she  lay  quite  still,  and  tried  hard  not  to  hear 
what  was  being  said.  That  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  though,  when  the  speakers 
are  so  close,  and  especially  when  it  is  oneself  they  are  discussing. 

"She  is  beautiful  indeed,"  answered  another  voice,  a  clear,  low-toned  voice 
which  pleased  the  Princess  well.  "  It  is  as  the  face  of  an  angel " ;  and  then  followed 
a  deep  sigh. 

"You  sigh,  Sire?"  said  the  Queen  again.  "Ah,  you  may. well  pity  her,  my  poor 
little  daughter!" 

"  I  sigh  not  only  for  her  Highness,  but  for  myself,"  answered  the  Emperor  (for 
he  the  Princess  guessed  it  must  be).  "  Hers  is  such  a  face  as  I  have  often 
pictured  my  future  bride  would  possess;  and  now  I  shall  never  marry." 

"And  why,  Sire?"  asked  the  Queen,  in  surprise.  "Surely  there  is  many  a 
face  as  fair,  many  a  soul  as  sweet  and  good,  though  I,  her  mother,  should  be  slow 
to  own  it." 

"  Having  seen  the  Princess  Crystal,  I  shall  never  marry,"  repeated  the  Emperor 
mournfully.  "Such  love,  such  worship  as  I  can  give,  has  sprung  forth  at  sight  of 
her,  and  hers  it  will  be  for  ever !  I  cannot  ask  her  to  be  my  bride,  for  if  I 
marry  it  must  be  to  please  my  people  as  well  as  myself.  The  great  lords  of  my 
empire  are  very  powerful,  and  I  cannot  displease  them.  They  would  want  an 
empress  who  could  move  amongst  them  and  make  her  presence  felt.  Such  I 
never  can  and  never  shall  give  them.     My  heart  is  no  longer  mine  to  offer." 

He  sighed  again,  and  Princess  Crystal  felt  her  heart  throb  with  pity  for  him 
and  for  herself. 

She  heard  her  mother  speak  again— sadly,  regretfully,  as  she  turned  to  go;  but 
the  Emperor  lingered  a  moment,  and,  lifting  the  little  hand  that  lay  motionless  on 
the  gold-embroidered  coverlet,  he  pressed  it  reverently  to  his  lips :  "  Farewell,  sweet 
Crystal,  my  Princess  ! "  he  said  softly.  And  then  Princess  Crystal  was  left  once 
more  alone,  but  her  brain  was  no  longer  perplexed  in  a  whirl  of  thoughts.  The 
sad,  wan  faces  still  floated  about  her  in  the  darkness,  but  the  cry  of  the  children 
beyond  the  mountains  was  no  longer  a  reproachful  cry, — she  had  made  up  her  mind. 

For  the  third  time  the  Sunbeam  came  again;  and  her  beautiful  face  was  glad, 
for  she  hoped  that  her  little  friend  had  given  up  the  idea  of  the  terrible  journey. 

But  when  they  were  once  more  in  the  Land  of  Sunbeams,  Princess  Crystal 
looked  up  with  a  brave  smile  and  a  great  light  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  will  go— I  have  decided,"  she  said  simply. 

And  the  glad  look  passed  from  the  Sunbeam's  face,  and  two  great  tears  fell 
from  her  eyes  on  to  Princess  Crystal's  golden  hair,  where  they  lay  like  diamonds 
and  sent  out  rays  of  silver  light. 

She  led  the  child  silently  to  the  top  of  the  hills  that  divided  the  Bright  Kingdom 
from  the  Country  of  Shadows,  and  there  she  took  the  magic  sword  from  her  girdle 
and  put  it  in  the  hand  of  the  Princess.  Then  she  pointed  to  where  the  glorious 
Sun  hung  like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  heavens. 

"You  have  a  long  journey  before  you,  little  one,"  she  said.  "Make  all  the 
speed  you  may,  for  it  must  be  ended  before  yonder  sun  has  dipped  behind  the 
mountains.  Longer  than  that  you  cannot  spend  in  this  atmosphere.  May  you 
return  in  safety.     Go,  my  child  :  every  moment  is  precious." 

She  pressed  a  farewell  kiss  on  Princess  Crystal's  forehead;  and  then,  sword  in 
hand,  the  child  set  forth  alone  on  her  dangerous  adventure. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  she  stopped,  and  turned  to  wave  a  last  faiewell  to 
her  friend. 
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The  beautiful  spirit  was  still  standing,  clear  against  the  sky,  with  her  hands 
clasped  and  her  eyes  raised,  as  if  imploring  help  and  guidance  for  the  little 
adventuress. 

"  What  a  change  this  is  from  the  Sunbeam  country !  "  thought  the  Princess,  as 
she  went  hopefully  on. 

A  grey  sort  of  twilight  reigned  everywhere.  No  sun  rays  penetrated  here.  The 
Sun  himself  was  barely  visible — shadowed  and  eclipsed  by  the  mists  and  clouds 
that  floated  round.  Straight  in  front  stretched  a  thick  black  forest.  Oh,  how 
gloomy  it  was !  How  terribly,  fearfully  silent !  Not  a  sound,  not  even  the  falling 
of  leaf  or  twig,  broke  the  awful  stillness.  Her  own  footsteps  seemed  to  echo  and 
re-echo  down  the  forest  aisles  and  among  the  arched  tree  trunks,  and  struck  terror 
into  Princess  Crystal's  heart.  It  was  like  a  city  of  the  dead  ;  nothing  stirring,  nothing 
alive— deserted,  and  yet  no/  deserted  !  It  was  this  last  feeling  that  drove  the 
Princess     franticallv     forward,     hardlv 


"She  took  tho  magic  hutord  from  her  girdl;  and  put  It  in  the  hand  of  the  Princese." 
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— always  watching !  She  felt  them  fixed  on  her ;  she  knew  they  were  waiting  their 
opportunity. 

Out  again  she  came  at  last,  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief — out  into  a  vast  deserted 
plain  covered  with  rocks  and  brambles.  Here  too  the  Shadows  followed  ;  but  the 
troubles  of  her  way  counterbalanced  somewhat  the  terror  they  filled  her  with. 

The  rocks  cut  her  thin  shoes  and  the  brambles  tore  her  stockings,  but  she 
trudged  on  bravely.  On  and  on  for  hours,  so  it  seemed  to  her.  Would  this  dreary 
waste  never  come  to  an  end  ?  Ah  !  there  was  the  gleam  of  water  in  the  distance ! 
And  with  renewed  courage  the  Princess  made  her  way  at  last  to  the  bank  of  a  mighty 
river.  But  such  a  river  !  Those  she  had  seen  in  the  Beautiful  Gardens  were  clear 
and  rippling :  this  was  dark,  sullen  and  treacherous-looking.  Ah  !  it  made  one  shiver. 
The  Princess  glanced  despairingly  up  and  down  the  bank,  but  there  was  neither  bridge 
nor  boat  She  sat  down,  and,  slipping  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  threw  them  away  : 
they  were  useless  now — ragged  and  torn  till  they  were  no  protection  at  all  to  the 
tender  white  skin,  which  was  already  scarred  and  bleeding. 

She  stood  up,  and  cautiously  ventured  one  foot  into  the  black-looking  water.  It 
was  not  so  deep  as  she  had  thought — in  fact,  it  barely  reached  to  her  knees  ;  but,  oh  ! 
it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  rushed  past  with  such  icy  force  that  she  could  barely  make 
her  way  against  it.  Her  small  feet  were  half  frozen  and  aching  painfully  by  the  time 
she  mounted  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  pebbles  had  cut  them  badly. 

But  she  set  her  face  steadfastly  northwards,  and  clambered  over  the  sharp-pointed 
rocks  and  prickly  grass,  vainly  trying  to  shut  her  ears  to  the  whispers  that  grew  louder 
and  more  threatening  as  she  proceeded. 

How  she  managed  the  rest  of  her  journey  she  never  clearly  remembered.  She 
travelled  as  though  in  some  strange,  terrible  dream — through  more  forests,  across  more 
dreary  plains,  through  thorny  thickets  and  bogs  which  seemed  to  chain  and  hold 
back  her  feet,  till  at  last,  weary  and  faint,  with  aching,  bleeding  limbs,  and  torn, 
soiled  clothes,  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  Great  Mountain,  and  the  whispering  ceased 
and  the  Shadows  fled  away. 

Remembering  the  Sunbeam's  injunction,  she  began  to  climb  up,  looking  neither 
to  right  nor  left.  How  the  stones  rolled  beneath  her  feet !  It  was  dreadfully  hard 
work,  and  when  she  reached  a  grassy  spot  her  troubles  only  increased  :  so  steep  and 
slippery  was  it  that  for  some  distance  the  Princess  was  forced  to  crawl  upwards  on 
hands  and  knees. 

Hark  !  what  was  that  sound  ?  A  dull,  monotonous  "  tack  "  and  "  thud,"  that 
seemed  to  come  from  miles  below  her.  Princess  Crystal  guessed  what  it  must 
be :  it  was  the  Slave  Children  working  in  the  mines  beneath  the  mountain. 
"  Tack  !  thud  !  tack  !  thud  !  "  The  noise  formed  itself  into  a  sort  of  cry  :  "  Help  ! 
help  !  help ! "  It  seemed  to  wail  in  the  distance ;  and  tears,  which  the  thorns  and 
bruises  of  her  way  had  never  brought  there,  welled  up  into  the  blue  eyes  of  the 
little  Princess. 

Upwards  still.  She  could  see  the  wonderful  tree  now — far  up  on  the  rocky 
heights;  and  the  sight  gave  her  fresh  courage.  There  was  no  sign  as  yet  of  the 
terrible  dragon  she  had  been  warned  against,  but  her  heart  beat  fast  with  a  sense 
of  coming  danger.*" 

What  was  that  in  the  distance  ? — a  human  being  ?  What  could  any  one  be 
doing  here  in  these  solitudes  ?  Who  could  it  be  ?  She  was  close  to  the  figure 
now — a  man,  clad  richly  though  sombrely  in  black,  and  standing  straight  in  the 
path  that  led  up  the  mountain.  He  was  looking  down  towards  the  Princess,  and 
she  saw  that  he  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  a  somewhat  sinister  fr.ce  and  dark, 
thoughtful  eyes. 
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"Child,"   he  said   as  she   approached,  in   a   slow,  gentle   voice,   "what  do  you 
seek  ?  and  why  are  you  here  in  these  lonely  wilds  ?  " 

"  I  seek  the  Fruit  of  Healing,"  answered  Princess  Crystal  boldly,  still  advancing, 
with  her  blue  eyes  raised  fearlessly  to  the  stranger. 

"  Go  back  I "  he  returned  mournfully.  "  Why  should  you  risk  your  life  in  vain  ? 
Retrace  your  steps  before  it  is  too  late." 

A  swift  feeling  of  mistrust  took  possession  of  the  Princess.  This  could  be  no 
friend  who  gave  her  such  dangerous  advice.     She  made  no  answer,  and  pressed  on. 

-  The      stranger's     face 

changed.  An  evil  spark 
shot  from  his  sombre  eyes, 
and  he  stretched  out  his 
arm  to  bar  her  passage. 

Instinctively  Princess 
Crystal  raised  her  sword, 
and  it  was  well  she  did  so. 
The  next  moment  a  terrific 
yell — so  close  that  she  al- 
most started  back  in  terror 
—  shook  the  mountains. 
The  air  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  flame,  amidst 
which  the  stranger  van- 
ished, and  in  his  place  she 
distinguished  the  form  of 
an  enormous  dragon.  His 
baleful  eyes  shone  upon 
her  with  a  lurid  light,  and 
fire  issued  from  his  throat, 
as  he  leapt  and  curved 
around  her,  enveloping  her 
in  a  whirl  like  a  heated 
furnace. 

Blinded,  deafened  and 
half  suffocated,  she  stum- 
bled forward,  feeling  in  her 
terror  that  her  only  safety 
I  lay  in  advancing.  She  felt 
the  point  of  her  sword 
touch  something  yielding, 
!     and    a    yell    arose    more 

"  The  stranger  vanished,  and  in  his  place  she  distinguished  the  form  deafening    than     the    first. 

of  an  enormous  dragon."  There  was  a  swift  rushing 

of  air,  the  smoke  and  fire  cleared  away,  and  Princess  Crystal  dropped  exhausted 
but  triumphant  beneath  the  branches  of  the  Tree  of  Healing. 

Just  within  reach  of  her  arm  hung  a  tiny,  pear-shaped  object — so  small  that  at 
first  she  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  fruit  which  possessed  such  magic  healing 
powers.  But  there  was  none  other  on  the  tree,  so  she  plucked  it  almost  reverently, 
and  gazed  at  it  for  some  moments  in  awestruck  wonder. 

A  new  idea  had  flashed  across  her  brain.  It  was  so  very,  very  small !  Surely 
there  would  not  be  enough   for   more  than  one   person,    she   thought.      And,  oh  I 
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what  a  quantity  of  children  were  playing  now  in  the  Beautiful  Gardens— little  ones, 
all  of  them  ailing  in  one  way  or  another — to  whom  this  magic  fruit  would  bring 
almost  a  new  life  ! 

The  Princess  held  it  carefully  in  her  hand,  and  heaved  a  long,  regretful  sigh. 

"  I  will  not  eat  it,"  she  said  at  last  aloud ;  "  I  will  take  it  back  with  me.  The 
Sunbeam  will  tell  me  to  whom  to  give  it :  she  knows  all  about  the  lives  of  these 
other  children,  and  she  w^ill  choose  for  me  one  of  those  whose  homes  are  not  so 
happy  as  mine." 

No  thought  came  into  the  child's  unselfish  heart  that  she  had  taken  her  long 
journey  for  nothing.  Oh  no !  she  had  come  to  find  the  Fruit  of  Healing,  and  she 
had  found  it.  If  it  did  her  no  good,  it  would  do  good  to  some  other  who  needed 
it  more  than  she.  Dear  little  Princess  !  The  prize  she  won  at  last  was  surely  a 
well-deserved  one. 

She  hid  her  treasure  carefully  in  the  bosom  of  her  gown,  and  started  to 
her  feet 

There  remained  yet  one  part  of  her  mission  to  be  accomplished — the  release 
of  the  poor  httle  captives  who  toiled  in  the  mines.  How  to  find  them,  even,  the 
Princess  knew  not ;  but  she  felt  that  somehow  or  other  the  way  would  be  shown  her. 

She  gave  one  glance  towards  the  Sun ;  but  he  had  hardly  moved  in  his  course, 
—in  fact,  her  terrible  journey,  which  seemed  to  have  lasted  so  many  weary  hours, 
had  really  taken  only  a  short  time.  Time  goes  much  slower  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Shadows  than  it  does  on  the  earth  below. 

"Tack!  thud!  tack!  thud!"  She  could  hear  it  again— right  beneath  her  feet. 
And  now  she  began  her  search  among  the  rocks  and  boulders  that  crowned  the 
Mountain  behind  the  Tree  of  Healing.  There  must  be  an  opening  somewhere  about 
here,  she  thought. 

She  had  not  gone  far  before  she  came  on  a  sight  that  made  her  heart  leap  to 
her  mouth,  as  the  saying  is:  there  on  the  ground  was  a  deep  crimson  stain— the 
trail  of  blood ! 

For  one  moment  she  stood  as  though  turned  to  stone,  her  eyes  on  that  dreadful 
mark  which  proved  danger  to  be  so  near,  her  ears  keenly  on  the  alert  to  catch 
any  ill-omened  sound. 

All  was  still,  save  for  the  monotonous  echo  from  the  mines  below. 

Princess  Crystal  set  her  teeth  firmly,  and  began  to  follow  up  the  ominous  trail 
at  her  feet.  Her  breath  came  quick  and  fast.  In  some  places  the  soil  was  loose 
and  sandy,  and  the  print  of  a  man's  foot  was  easy  to  be  distinguished.  She  was 
drawing  nearer  to  danger,  and  she  knew  it. 

She  turned  the  corner  of  one  of  the  gigantic  rocks,  and  there  before  her  in  the 
mountain  side  yawned  a  huge,  black  cavernous  hole ;  and  the  red  trail  at  her  feet 
led  straight  into  the  dark  opening.  Who  shall  blame  our  little  adventuress  if  for  a 
moment  her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a  quick, 
despairing  cry?  Only  for  a  moment,  though.  Above  the  beating  of  her  heart  arose 
the  cry  of  the  little  captives.  Had  she  come  so  far  only  to  fail  them  at  the  last  ? 
No,  never,  never ! 

With  a  little  gasp,  and  quivering  in  every  nerve,  the  Princess  walked  up  to  the 
black  opening,  and  plunged,  from  the  twilight  realms  above,  to  the  deeper,  unknown 
gloom  below. 

How  close  and  black  it  was,  and  how  the  ground  slanted — down,  down,  down ! 
But  the  "  tack !  thud  ! "  was  growing  every  moment  louder  and  clearer.  Hark  ! 
another  sound !   or  was  it  only  the  quick  coming  and  going  of  her  own  breath  ? 

There  it  was  again  !    Yes,  she  was  not  alone  in  this  underground  vault :   some 
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not  far  from  her ;  some  one 
for  now  a  low  moan  struck 
her  ear. 

ray     of     light     pierced      the 

larkness,  some  distance  to   her 

left,    and    towards     this    light 

Princess  Crystal  slowly  groped 

her     way.         Suddenly      it 

streamed  out    brighter  than 

before,  and  its  rays  revealed 

a    dark     stain     upon     the 

sandy  floor  ! 

It   was   too  late    to    turn 

back  :  there,  just  before  her, 

stood   the   stranger   she    had 

met    on    the    mountain  —  the 

Prince  of  Shadows,  the  Dragon, 

t  Enchanter  himself.      He  was 

than  before,    and    his     right 

hanging  useless  at  his  side. 

,  Princess,"     he    said,     with    a 

,,^,   ^ ,  „  ^      ^  ^u   ^,  '    n    — t>    --"  y   a"d  Princess  Crystal   thought 

"The  Princess  walked  up  to  the  blacH  opening."  °  ;  \  o 

that  no  mortal  face  could  ever  look  so  wicked, 
no  mortal  eyes  flash  such  vengeful  fire  as  shot  from  his  :  "  you  have  conquered  this 
time,  and  I  honour  you  for  your  victory.  What  more  does  your  Highness  seek  in 
my  dominions  ?  " 

"  I  seek  my  friends,  whom  you  have  kept  here,"  she  answered  boldly,  though 
at  heart  she  felt  terribly  frightened. 

The  Enchanter  surveyed  his  small  antagonist  curiously.  "  You  shall  see  them," 
he  said  at  last,  raising  the  lighted  torch  in  his  left  hand.  "  Lead  straight  on,  and 
and  I  will  follow." 

The  Princess  drew  back  quickly.  There  was  a  malicious  gleam  in  his  eyes 
which  did  not  please  her. 

"  No,"  she  said  decidedly,  her  fingers  tightening  on  the  hilt  of  her  sword.  "  I 
will  follow;   you  shall  lead." 

Without  a  word  the  Enchanter  preceded  her  down  the  long  passage,  their 
shadows  forming  quaint,  uncanny  shapes  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  torch.  The 
narrow  way  widened  as  they  went,  till  the  torch  gleamed  upon  the  black,  stagnant 
waters  of  a  sleeping  pool.  A  rusty  iron  chain  was  fastened  to  the  rocky  wall,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  hung  a  metal  cup. 

Princess  Crystal's  guide  stopped,  and  unfastening  the  cup,  dipped  it  in  the  pool 
and  handed  it  to  the  child. 

"  Down  yonder,"  he  said,  pointing  to  where  the  passage  again  grew  lower  and 
narrower,  "  the  air  is  difficult  to  breathe.  Drink  this  :  it  will  give  you  power  to 
bear  it." 

The  Princess  took  the  cup  and  gazed  at  it  doubtfully.  She  felt  the  Enchanter's 
eyes  fixed  upon  her ;  but  even  as  she  gazed,  the  cry  from  the  mines  seemed  to 
ring  fainter  and  fainter  in  her  ears,  and  a  pale  child's  face  gazed  reproachfully  at 
her  from  the  depths  of  the  cup. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  put  it  hastily  away  from  her.  Her  companion  flung 
his  torch  to  the  ground,  muttering  a  fierce  exclamation. 
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In  a  moment  the  cave  was  almost  in  darkness,  and  Princess  Crystal  placed  her 
back  against  the  wall,  waiting  with  beating  heart  for  what  would  follow.  Two  fierce 
eyes  gleamed  on  her  out  of  the  gloom,  and  the  air  was  full  of  a  sulphurous  smoke 
that  nearly  choked  her.  Then  the  yell  of  the  Dragon  sounded  once  more  in  her 
ears,  as  his  fiery  form  leapt  towards  her,  showering  sparks  of  light  around  the  cave. 
Again  and  again  did  he  come  to  the  attack,  and  again  and  again  the  magic  sword 
met  and  checked  his  bound.  Princess  Crystal's  arm  began  to  grow  weary  and  her 
brain  to  whirl.  She  felt  she  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she  caught  up  the  metal  cup  and  flung  it 
with  all  her  remaining  force  at  the  foe. 

There  was  a  long-drawn  howl,  that  echoed  and  re-echoed  down  the  vaulted 
cavern,  a  heavy  fall, — and  then  dead  silence. 

As  the  air  cleared,  the  Princess  saw,  by  the  feeble  light  of  the  torch,  which  still 
flickered  where  it  had  been  thrown  down,  her  enemy,  once  more  in  his  human 
shape,  lying  motionless  upon  the  ground.  Timidly  she  advanced  and  bent  over 
him ;  but  he  was  harmless  now — for  a  time  at  least — breathing  heavily,  with  closed 
eyes  and  parted  lips. 

The  empty  metal  cup  lay  beside  him  on  the  sand,  and  its  contents  had  been 
sprinkled  over  him. 

He  had  fallen  into  his  own  trap ;  the  water  with  which  he  would  have  drugged 
the  Princess   had   taken   eff'ect  on   himself,  and  he   lay,  peaceful  and   harmless  for 
the  first  time  in  his  wicked 
Pool  of  Sleep. 

Princess  Crystal,  with  a 
detached  the  keys  that  hung 
torch  and  hurried  on. 

All   was  silent,   save  for 
growing    louder   and    louder 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  sh( 
shadowy  forms  retreating  be 
she  advanced? 

On  and  on,  till  the  pa 
ended  in  rough -hewn  steps,  i 
the  Princess  began  cautiousl 
to  descend,  sword  in  one 
hand,    torch    in    the    other. 

Another  passage,  and 
again  more  steps.     It  was 
enough    to    make    one 
shudder,  when  one  thought 
how  far  this  must  be  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  !  ' 
The    air    began     to     strike 
chill,    and    the     walls     were 
damp  and  cold. 

Down  !  down  !  down  !  till 
last   a   sudden   turn   brought 
Princess  to  the  end  of  her 
She  had  reached  the  very  ce 
mines  beneath  the  Mountaiii  kji   v/usua^^ica. 


Stretching   far  away  before   her   into  the      " Gangs  of  workers  ...  chained  two  ana  tivo." 
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distance  was  a  huge  vaulted  cavern ;  the  gloom,  relieved  only  by  the  red  glow  of 
one  or  two  torches,  was  positively  appalHng.  The  walls  and  floor  were  broken  up 
in  places,  and  at  these  places  gangs  of  workers  were  toiling,  chained  two  and  two 
with  heavy  chains  that  clanked  as  they  moved,  and  making  with  their  axes  the  dull 
sounds  that  had  reached  the  Princess  from  overhead. 

And  oh  !  words  are  powerless  to  describe  the  terrible,  weary  hopelessness  of  those 
young  faces  !  For  they  were  all  young ;  some,  indeed,  barely  out  of  babyhood, — age 
stands  still  in  the  mines  beneath  the  Mountain, — but  all,  boys  and  girls  alike,  had  wan, 
haggard  features,  and  dull,  listless  eyes. 

The  Princess  stood  on  the  steps  and  gazed  with  a  heart  that  swelled  with  pity. 

None  of  them  looked  up  ;  no  doubt  they  had  heard  her  footsteps,  but  they  had 
given  up  hoping  now  for  the  release  that  never  came ;  and  so  they  worked  on  drearily, 
monotonously,  never  dreaming  that  help  was  so  very  near. 

A  great  sob  burst  from  the  depths  of  Princess  Crystal's  heart.  "  Oh,  poor  things  ! 
poor  things ! "  she  exclaimed  aloud  ;  and  her  sweet  young  voice,  trembling  with 
compassion,  rang  down  the  great  vault  to  its  farthest  end. 

The  clank  of  chains  and  thud  of  axes  stopped  simultaneously.  Had  those  dark 
walls  ever  before  echoed  to  the  gentle  sounds  of  pity,  or  was  it  so  long,  long  ago,  that 
they  had  forgotten  all  about  it  ? 

All  eyes  were  lifted  to  the  place  whence  came  the  voice ;  and  there,  on  the  steps, 
stood  what  seemed  to  the  long-forgotten,  desolate  litde  ones,  a  beautiful  spirit  from 
the  light  and  air  above, — ^an  angel  with  floating  hair  and  tear-shining  blue  eyes. 

In  another  moment  she  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  pitying,  comforting,  reassuring ; 
while  faint  smiles  of  coming  happiness  dawned  on  childish  lips  that  had  not  smiled 
for  years,  and  little,  woeful,  longing-eyed  babies  felt  once  more  the  touch  of  a  soft 
caressing  arm. 

The  Enchanter's  keys  did  good  work  for  once,  that  day.  Soon  chains  and  padlocks 
lay  in  heaps  on  the  dark,  damp  earth,  and  the  great  vault  was  left  silent  and  deserted. 

The  little  captives  it  had  held  so  long,  hand  tight  clasping  hand,  with  the  light  of  a 
hope  that  seemed  almost  too  glad  and  great  to  be  true  shining  on  their  worn  little 
faces,  and  breaking  up  the  despair  of  the  resigned  apathy  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
were  following  their  sweet-faced,  brave-eyed  deliverer  up  the  steps  they  had  descended 
once,  so  long — oh  !  so  long  ago. 

Up  and  up,  along  the  great  passage  and  by  the  Pool  of  Sleep,  they  passed. 

The  Enchanter  still  lay  as  he  had  fallen,  and  the  children  passed  him  by  with 
bated  breath.  Princess  Crystal  paused  an  instant,  and  hurled  the  heavy  bunch  of 
keys  far  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stagnant  waters,  where  the  bubbles  rose  as  they 
sank  gurgling  to  the  bottom. 

Then  they  journeyed  on,  out  into  the  twilight  air,  and  down  the  rocky  mountain 
side. 

For  the  second  time  that  day  the  Princess  crossed  the  space  of  dreary  land  that  lay 
between  the  Tree  of  Healing  and  the  hills  of  the  Sunbeam  Country.  The  sun  was 
still  up  in  the  heavens,  when  at  last  they  came  in  sight  of  those  hills  which  had  seen  so 
many  children  set  out  and  so  terribly  few  return  ! 

A  group  of  shining,  white-robed  forms  stood  waiting  there,  and  a  loud  sweet  song 
of  triumph  went  up,  pealing  to  the  skies,  as  the  weary  children  came  toiling  up 
the  hill. 

Before  one  pair  of  blue  eyes,  Sunbeams,  hills  and  companions  seemed  to  move  in 
a  bewildering  maze  ;  and  Princess  Crystal  took  one  or  two  faltering  steps  forward,  and 
then  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  fairy  friend. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  she  found  herself  lying  on  the  ground  with  her 
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the  blessing  of  an  unselfish  desire.     Eat  it,  my  child,  and  be  cured  of  every  ill.     Its 
magic  has  no  power  save  for  the  one  who  plucked  it." 

The  Princess  took  her  treasure  back,  with  round  eyes  of  wonder.  She  did 
not  see  herself  that  she  had  been  so  very  unselfish  (truly  unselfish  people  never 
do),  but  she  ate  the  fruit  as  she  was  bidden,  .and  felt  new  life  spread  in  her  weary 
limbs. 

And  now,  at  that  very  moment,  the  sun  sank  and  disappeared  behind  the  distant 
hills. 

The  Sunbeam  rose  with  a  cry  of  dismay.  "  Come,  Princess  ! "  she  cried,  taking 
the  child  by  the  hand,  "come  quickly  I  You  have  been  far  too  long  here  already: 
see,  the  sun  has  sunk,  and  I  cannot  go  down  to  earth  now  I  You  must  descend 
alone  :  come  I  " 

Along  the  beautiful  gardens  they  sped,  straight  on  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
Sunlx?am  Kingdom. 

"  Jump  I  "  cried  the  Sunl^eam  imperatively ;  and  Princess  Crystal  shut  her  eyes  and 
sprang  out  into  the  empty  air. 

♦  «««♦« 

Down  below  in  the  Palace  every  one  was  in  terrible  trouble.  Princess  Crystal  was 
missing, — the  couch  by  the  window  was  empty.  Every  member  of  the  Court, — 
nay,  ever)-  citizen  of  the  Royal  City, — had  been  out  searching,  but  no  trace  of  the 
missing  Princess  could  be  discovered. 

"  She  must  have  been  stolen,"  was  the  general  opinion :  "  how  else  could  she 

xe  sent  all  over  the  country, 

King  and  Queen  were  nearly 

cted  with  grief;  the  Emperor 

>,  if  possible,  even  more  upset. 

olxxiy  slept  a  wink  that  night, 

ind    when   the   first   morning 

Sunbeam   crept    into    the 

Emperor's    room,    it    found 

him  sitting  by  the  window, 

with  his  face  buried  in  his 

hands.      The     Sunbeam 

rested   gently  on  his  dark, 

iKMit    head  :     and    was     it 

fancy,  or  did  a  voice  really 

bid    him,  in    a  soft  whisper, 

'*  search    the    gardens    once 

more  '*  ? 

Anyhow,  whether  it  were 
fancy  or  not,  it  had  such  an 
eflcct  u[xni  him  that  he  rose 
and  went  quietly  out  into  the 
garden  by  himself. 

You  can  all  guess  what 
he  found  there.  Fast  asleep 
un  !er  a  great  tree,  with  her 
i;ou:en  head  pillowed  up>on 
her  arm.  lay  the  little  miss- 
^'  Cr^.x  '  m^t'-'ctssr  er:€iiz*€i'H,i  orr  [...   Pnacess  !      Just   as   the 
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Emperor  caught  sight  of  her  she  began  to  awake,  and,  sitting  up,  opened  her  big 
blue  eyes,  wondering  for  the  moment  where  she  was. 

"  Crystal !  my  Princess  !  '*'  cried  the  Emperor  joyfully  ;  and  then  she  saw  him,  and 
recognised  his  voice.  She  rose  quickly  to  her  feet  and  came  to  meet  him,  looking 
so  exquisitely  lovely  that  he  quite  forgot  the  fact  that  he  had  never  been  introduced, 
and  just  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again  !  And  she, — well,  I 
don't  think  she  mind«d  a  bit,— for  it  was  love  at  first  sight,  on  both  sides,  you  see  ! 

And  what  an  excitement  there  was  after  that,  you  can  just  imagine  !  and  how 
enchanted  the  King  and  Queen  were,  when  they  saw  the  Princess  and  heard  the 
wonderful  news  she  had  to  tell ;  and  how  half  the  mothers  in  the  kingdom  came 
in  a  crowd  to  the  Palace  gates,  that  they  might  see  their  Princess  and  call  down 
blessings  on  her  name  ;  and  how  after  that  the  whole  country  joined  in  one  great 
feast,  at  the  wedding  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Princess  Crystal ;  and  how  a  certain 
Sunbeam  stole  in  through  the  altar  window,  and  lighted  in  blessing  on  the  golden 
head  of  the  sweet,  fair-faced  little  bride  ! 

Dorothy  Stephens. 
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Ciovernment   thought    it    desirable   to   obtain    the    Duke  of  VVeHington's 
opinion  on  this  question,  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  had  just  been  estab- 
lished by  European  agreement  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  French  aggression,  and  a 
force  composed  of  British,  Hanoverian,  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops  was  then  occupying 
the  country.      In  preparing  his  report  the  Duke  was  assisted  by  several  experienced 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers;  and,  after  a  careful  reconnaissance,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  frontier  was  so  accessible  to  an  invader,  so  intersected  by  roads, 
canals  and  rivers,  and  so  devoid  of  the  natural  obstacles  which  might  be  expected 
to  restrict  an  enemy's  operations,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  protect  it  by  means 
of  a  single  powerful  fortress.     He  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  cordon  of  forti- 
fications and  dikes,  which  had  been  originally  constructed  under  Austrian  rule,  should 
be  put  in  order  and  improved ;   and  he  further  pointed  out  certain  positions  which 
might  advantageously  be  occupied  by  a  field  army  resisting  a  French  invasion.      He 
showed  his  military  acumen  by  selecting  as  one  of  these  positions  the  actual  site  on 
which  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  in  the  following  year. 

This  duty  being  completed,  Wellington  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on 
August  22nd.  He  was  received  with  a  fair  show  of  cordiality  by  Louis  XVHI.  and 
his  ministers,  but  in  a  less  friendly  spirit  by  the  Court  party  and  a  section  of  the 
Donapartists.  His  tenure  of  the  appointment  only  lasted  for  about  five  months, 
during  which  no  really  important  diplomatic  questions  came  under  consideration.  At 
that  time  a  strong  feeling  prevailed  in  England  in  favour  of  the  immediate  abolition 
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of  the  slave  trade,  and  Wellington  was  directed  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to 
obtain  the  active  support  and  co-operation  of  the  French  Government.  The  French 
people,  however,  though  the  advocates  of  universal  freedom  in  the  abstract,  were 
hardly  prepared  to  accept  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  other  prominent 
abolitionists  unless  they  obtained  some  compensating  advantage ;  and  a  hint  was 
thrown  out  that  the  cession  by  England  of  one  of  the  more  important  West  India 
Islands,  such  as  Trinidad,  might  materially  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 
This  proposal  did  not  find  favour  with  the  British  ministry,  and  was  not  seriously 
pressed.  The  question  remained  still  undecided  when  Lord  Castlereagh,  who,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  representing  Great  Britain  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  and  Wellington 
was  chosen  to  replace  him.  Leaving  Paris  towards  the  end  of  January  1815,  the 
Duke  reached  Vienna  early  in  February,  and  there  found  the  several  European 
Powers  quarrelling  amongst  themselves  about  the  redistribution  of  the  territory 
set  free  by  Napoleon's  abdication.  The  existing  state  of  affairs  was  unsettled  and 
complicated.  As  already  mentioned,  a  Joint  army  of  occupation  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  quartered  in  the  Low  Countries,  while  the  German  provinces 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  extending  from  Lorraine  to  the  junction  of  the 
Meuse  and  Rhine,  were  held  by  a  Prussian  force.  In  compensation  for  her  efforts 
to  overthrow  Napoleon,  Russia  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  Poland,  and  Prussia  was 
resolved  to  annex  the  entire  kingdom  of  Saxony.  These  demands  were  resisted  by 
England  and  Austria,  as  being  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  populations  concerned, 
and  likely  to  upset  the  European  equilibrium  ;  and  the  objections  raised  to  the  undue 
aggrandisement  of  the  two  northern  Powers  were  supported  by  the  representative  of 
the  French  Government.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  so  much  irritated  at  this 
opposition  that  he  encouraged  Murat,  who  had  been  allowed  to  retain  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  Papal  States,  and  largely  to  increase  his  army 
as  a  menace  to  Austria  and  France.  Austria  accordingly  concentrated  150,000  men 
in  Northern  Italy,  the  Russian  troops  which  were  returning  to  their  own  country 
were  halted  in  Poland,  and  Prussia  declared  her  determination  to  keep  Saxony  by 
force  of  arms.  A  secret  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Austria,  France  and  England, 
and  a  general  European  war  seemed  far  from  improbable. 

The  aspect  of  affairs,  however,  was  suddenly  changed  by  news  received  on 
March  7th  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba;  and  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
assembled  at  Vienna  had  to  abandon  their  mutual  animosities  in  order  to  face  a 
common  danger.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  report  was  received  that  the  Emperor  had 
landed  in  France  with  only  a  thousand  men  at  his  command,  and  was  marching 
upon  Paris.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  French  troops  would  remain  faithful  to 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  that  Napoleon's  enterprise  would  fail.  Louis  XVIII.  assured 
the  Ambassadors  at  his  Court  that  there  was  no  reason  for  alarm.  Marshal  Soult, 
who  had  been  appointed  War  Minister,  issued  an  order  of  the  day  in  which  he 
congratulated  the  army  on  having  at  its  head  the  Comte  d'Artois,  whom  he  described 
as  "  the  model  of  French  chivalry."  He  added  :  "  Bonaparte  mistakes  us  so  far  as 
to  believe  that  we  are  capable  of  abandoning  a  legitimate  and  beloved  sovereign  in 
order  to  share  the  fortunes  of  one  who  is  nothing  more  than  an  adventurer.  He 
believes  this — the  idiot ! — and  his  last  act  of  folly  is  a  convincing  proof  that  he  does 
so."  Marshal  Ney  was  directed  by  the  King  to  meet  and  arrest  the  Emperor.  "  Go," 
said  Louis  XVIII.  to  him:  "I  trust  to  your  fidelity  and  devotion."  Ney  promised, 
in  reply,  that  he  would  bring  back  the  usurper  in  an  iron  cage.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  his  sentiments  changed.     He  remarked :  "  What  would  you  have 
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me  do?  I  cannot  stop  the  waters  of  the  sea  with  my  hand."  And  shortly  afterwards, 
forming  up  his  troops,  he  read  to  them  Napoleon's  proclamation,  and  issued  an  order 
of  the  day  beginning — "Soldiers,  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  lost  for  ever."  On 
March  20th  Napoleon  entered  Paris,  and  Louis  XVIII.,  with  his  Court,  fled  across 
the  Belgian  frontier. 

At  this  crisis  England  and  the  Continental  Powers  were  united  in  their  deter- 
mination to  prevent  Napoleon  from  re-establishing  himself  as  the  ruler  of  France 
although  before  leaving  Elba  he  had  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  he  was  prepared 
to  adhere  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  would  in  future  confine  himself  to  the  internal 
administration  of  his  own  country.  As  usual,  the  first  thought  of  England's  Conti- 
nental allies  was  to  extract  liberal  subsidies  from  the  Briti<:h  Government.  After 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit  Russia  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  French  Emperor  to 
join  her  in  an  attack  on  our  Eastern  possessions.  She  had  encouraged  him  in  his 
attempt  to  subjugate  Spain  and  Portugal.  Her  whole  policy  had  been  to  intensify 
the  ill-feeling  between  France  and  England,  in  order  to  distract  attention  from  her 
own  aggressive  designs  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  therefore  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  Russian  assurance  to  find  that  in  181 5  the  Tsar  was  particularly  pressing  and 
persistent  in  his  demands  for  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  it  is  an  equally  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  somewhat  indiscriminate  generosity  of  British  statesmen  to  find  that 
the  Tsar's  demands,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  sovereigns,  were  complied 
with  to  an  extent  which  seems  to  have  rendered  England  the  general  paymaster 
of  the  Allied  Forces.  So  far,  indeed,  was  this  generosity  carried  that  the  British 
Government  actually  agreed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  French  mission  at  the 
Vienna  Congress. 

On  March  13th  the  Congress  of  Vienna  issued  a  declaration  placing  Napoleon 
hors  des  relations  civiles  et  socialcs,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  a  formal  treaty 
was  concluded  providing  for  the  concentration  of  an  overwhelming  force  on  the  French 
frontier.  The  following  scheme  of  mobilisation  was  decided  on.  The  troops  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  the  Netherlands  were  to  occupy  Belgium 
under  Wellington's  command.  The  Prussian  army  under  Marshal  Blucher  was  to  take 
up  its  position  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  The  contingents  from  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg  and  Baden  were  to  assemble  in  the  Black  Forest  and  Palatinate,  and 
there  to  be  joined  by  an  Austrian  force,  the  command  of  the  whole  being  assumed 
by  Marshal  Schwarzenberg.  The  Russian  army,  marching  from  Poland  through 
Germany,  was  to  form  upon  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the  Moselle. 

Wellington  left  Vienna  on  March  29th,  and  reached  Brussels  on  April  5th, 
where  he  relieved  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  the  command  of  the  troops  quartered 
in  the  Ix)w  Countries.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  underrate  the  strength  and 
mobility  of  the  force  at  Napoleon's  disposal,  and  he  drew  up  a  memorandum,  dated 
April  T2th,  advocating  an  advance  of  the  Allied  armies  into  France  by  May  ist.  The 
more  accurate  information  which  he  subsequently  received  led  him  to  modify  his 
original  estimate  of  the  enemy's  resources ;  and,  besides,  he  found  his  own  army  so 
weak  and  badly  equipped,  and  composed  of  soldiers  differing  so  much  in  quality  and 
nationality,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  await  reinforcements  and  supplies, 
and  to  make  a  careful  distribution  of  the  good  and  inferior  troops  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  force  as  uniformly  efficient  as  possible.  He  thought  it  desirable  also  to 
improvise  such  fortifications  along  the  Belgian  frontier  as  would  impede  the  enemy's 
advance  and  facilitate  his  own  movements.  And  last,  but  not  least,  he  ascertained 
that  considerable  delay  was  likely  to  occur  in  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
corps  on  the  French  frontier. 
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Writing  to  Lord  Bathurst  on  May  2nd,  the  Duke  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
if  Napoleon  decided  to  act  on  the  offensive,  he  would  probably  begin  by  attacking 
the  Bavarians,  who,  to  the  number  of  ^5,000,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  taken 
up  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Germersheim.  On  May  8th  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  not  unlikely  that  Napoleon  would  act  on  the  defensive  and  await 
the  invasion  of  the  Allied  armies.  In  that  case  he  considered  the  difficulties  in  . 
the  ^vay  of  an  advance  upon  Paris  from  the  Belgian  frontier  to  be  so  formidable, 
that  he  doubted  whether  his  own  force,  in  combination  with  the  Prussian  army 
under  Blucher,  could  move  until  the  troops  assembled  on  the  upper  Rhine  under 
Schwarzenberg  had  begun  their  forward  movement  and  had  thus  obliged  the  French 
Emperor  to  concentrate  upon  the  Aisne.  On  May  9th  he  addressed  the  Due  de  Berri 
in  the  following  terms:  "J'avoue  k  votre  Altesse  Royale  que  j'ai  toute  raison  de 
croire  la  force  ennemie  h  present  rassembl^e  h.  Valenciennes  et  Maubeuge  tr^s 
superieure  h.  ce  qu'elle  a  ^t^  representee  k  votre  Altesse ;  et  que  je  ne  serais  pas  surpris 
que  nous  fussions  attaqu^s."  The  same  day  he  used  similar  language  in  writing  to 
Lord  Hill.  Three  days  afterwards  he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  brother  Henr)^ :  "  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  movement  upon  the  frontier  in  the  last  week,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  is  entirely  defensive,  and  that  Bonaparte  cannot  venture  to 
quit  Paris.  Indeed,  all  accounts  give  reason  to  hope  that,  even  without  the  aid  of 
the  Allies,  Ais  power  will  not  be  of  long  duration."  In  a  memorandum  written  in 
1842,  controverting  certain  statements  which  had  appeared  in  General  Clausewitz's 
history  of  the  campaign  of  181 5,  Wellington  explained  the  exact  position  occupied 
by  the  British  and  Prussian  forces,  and  the  alternative  lines  of  action  for  which  they 
had  to  be  prepared.  He  pointed  out  that  the  two  Allied  annies  guarding  the 
Belgian  frontier  were  "necessarily  on  the  defensive,  waiting  for  the  junction  of 
other  large  armies,  to  attain,  by  their  co-operation,  a  common  object "  ;  but  that 
"their  defensive  position  and  immediate  objects  did  not  necessarily  preclude  all 
idea  or  plan  of  attack  upon  the  enemy."  Such  ideas  or  plans  had,  however,  to  be 
postponed  because  Napoleon  took  up  a  position  "in  which  his  numbers,  his 
movements  and  his  designs  could  be  concealed,  protected,  and  supported  by  his 
formidable  fortresses  on  the  frontier,  up  to  the  last  moment  previous  to  their  being 
carried  into  execution.  The  initiative,  then,  rested  with  the  enemy ;  and  the  course 
to  be  pursued  by  the  Allied  generals  respectively  was  to  be  prepared  to  move  in 
all  directions,  to  wait  till  it  should  be  seen  in  what  direction  the  attack  would 
be  made,  and  then  to  assemble  the  armies  as  quickly  as  possible  to  resist  the 
attack,  or  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  largest  force  that  could  be  collected.''  He 
emphasised  the  necessity  for  extreme  watchfulness  and  caution  by  observing  that, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  Napoleon  as  a  leader  of  troops  in  other  respects, 
"there  certainly  never  existed  a  man  in  who.se  presence  it  was  so  little  safe  to 
make  what  is  called  a  false  movement." 

I  have  referred  in  some  detail  to  the  somewhat  inconsistent  views  put  forward  by 
Wellington  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  Napoleon's  operations,  in  order  to 
show  how  difficult  it  is  for  even  the  most  sagacious  and  experienced  commander  to 
fathom  the  designs  of  an  equally  able  antagonist.  But,  whatever  schemes  he  might 
elaborate  for  the  eventual  invasion  of  France,  the  Duke  did  not  neglect  his  more 
immediate  duty,  which  was  to  arrange  for  the  rapid  concentration  of  his  army  at  any 
threatened  point,  and  to  improve  his  own  defensive  position.  On  April  30th  he 
circulated  a  secret  memorandum  giving  specific  instructions  to  his  subordinate 
commanders  for  the  movement  of  the  troops  under  their  orders,  in  the  event  of  a 
French  attack   between  the  Lys  and  Scheldt,  or  between  the   Sambre  and  Scheldt, 
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or  by  botn  lines  simultaneously.  He  caused  the  fortifications  of  Ypres,  Ostend, 
Nieuport,  Ath,  and  Toumay  to  be  repaired  and  armed.  Mons  was  protected  by 
inundations  and  redoubts.  The  defences  of  Antwerp  were  strengthened,  and  Ghent 
was  covered  by  a  line  of  field  works  extending  from  the  Lys  to  the  Scheldt. 
Audenarde  also  was  fortified,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops  along 
either  bank  of  the  latter  river.  Writing  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  April  17th, 
Wellington  pointed  out  that  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  "had  but  a  small  and 
very  young  army  to  oppose  to  the  well-disciplined  French  troops,"  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Belgium  were  not  particularly  well  disposed  towards  the  existing 
Government.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  most  useful 
way  to  employ  such  an  army  was  to  place  it  in  well-chosen  works  of  defence. 
Subsequently  garrisons  were  allotted  to  the  several  places  mentioned  above, 
consisting  of  about  2,000  British  troops,  10,000  Hanoverians,  and  14,000  soldiers 
of  the  Low  Countries.  As  explained  by  Colonel  Carmichael  Smyth,  the  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer,  "  the  object  of  these  various  works  was  not  to  stop  the  French 
from  invading  Belgium,  but  to  detain  them  long  enough  to  give  the  Allies  time  to 
concentrate  upon  their  line  of  operations."  I'hat  this  object  was  attained  is  evident 
from  Wellington's  account  of  the  concentration  on  Quatre  Bras  during  the  evening 
and  night  of  June  15th,  his  words  being — "The  whole  army  moved  on  that  evening 
and  in  the  night,  each  division  and  portion  separately  ;  the  whole  being  protected  on 
the  march  by  the  defensive  works  constructed  at  the  different  points  referred  to,  and 
by  their  garrisons." 

As  regards  the  army  placed  under  his  command,  Wellington  on  arriving  at 
Brussels  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  inadequate  number  of  British  troops 
despatched  to  the  Low  Countries.  He  remarked  to  Lord  Bathurst  that  the  Home 
Government  had  not  taken  a  clear  view  of  the  situation,  and  that,  if  the  war  was 
to  be  a  short  one,  a  great  effort  was  necessary.  He  asked  for  40,000  good  British 
infantry  in  addition  to  the  number  required  for  garrisons,  18,000  cavalry,  and  150 
Held  guns  manned  by  British  artillerymen  and  fully  horsed.  He  also  requested  that 
the  entire  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners  should  be  sent  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
as  well  as  a  bridge  train  of  eighty  pontoons,  a  waggon  train,  ambulance  corps,  and 
proper  transport  for  small  arm  ammunition.  With  these  equipments  and  reinforce- 
ments he  engaged  that  the  British  army  would  creditably  play  its  part  in  the  game  ; 
but  added,  "  As  it  is,  we  are  in  a  bad  way."  Writing  to  General  Lord  Stewart  on 
May  8th,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  I  have  got  an  infamous  army,  very  weak 
and  ill-equipped,  and  a  very  inexperienced  staff.  In  my  opinion  they  are  doing 
nothing  in  England.  They  have  not  raised  a  man  ;  they  have  not  called  out  the 
militia  either  in  England  or  Ireland ;  are  unable  to  lend  me  anything  ;  and  they 
have  not  sent  a  message  to  Parliament  about  the  money."  The  Duke  strongly 
objected  to  the  excessive  number  of  general  and  staff  officers  appointed  to  the  force 
by  the  Horse  Guards,  and  to  the  selection  of  officers  who  were  absolutely  ignorant 
of  their  staff  duties.  Writing  to  the  Military  Secretary,  he  observed :  "  The  army 
— that  is,  the  British  part  of  it — is  excessively  small,  and  it  already  has  a  staff  more 
than  sufficient  for  its  numbers  and  organisation.  ...  I  am  certain  that  His  Royal 
Highness  would  wish  to  nominate  the  staff  officers  most  capable  of  serving  the  army 
and  those  about  whom  they  are  placed ;  and  he  will  admit  that  the  most  experienced 
— that  is,  those  that  have  been  serving  in  staff  situations  for  five  or  six  years — are 
of  that  description.  But  of  the  list  you  and  Colonel  Shawe  have  sent,  there  are  only 
three  who  have  any  experience  at  all.  As  for  the  others,  if  they  had  been  proposed 
to  me,  I  should  have  rejected  them  all."      He  wrote  again  on  the  same  day,  "  Before 
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you  send  any  more  general  officers  let  me  see  more  troops."  Finding  that  his 
remonstrances  were  not  well  received  by  His  Royal  Highness,  Wellington  thought 
it  better  to  give  way,  and  informed  the  Military  Secretary  that  he  would  not  object 
to  having  as  many  officers  on  the  staff  as  the  Commander-in-chief  chose  to  nominate. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  the  staff  was  to  a  great  extent  useless.  Speaking  of  the 
departments  of  Military  Intelligence  and  Military  Communications,  he  remarked : 
"  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  superintend  the  details  of  the  duties  of  these 
departments  myself,  having  already  more  to  arrange  than  I  am  equal  to,  and  I 
cannot  entrust  them  to  the  young  gentlemen  on  the  staff  of  this  army.  Indeed, 
I  must  say  I  do  not  know  how  to  employ  them."  And  he  finally  wrote,  on  May  5th : 
"  I  think  it  much  better  that  this  correspondence  upon  the  Staff  should  cease.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  has  a  right  to  appoint  whom  he  chooses,  and  those  whom  he 
appoints  shall  be  employed.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  declare  myself 
satisfied  with  these  appointments  till  I  shall  find  the  persons  as  fit  for  their  situations 
as  those  whom  I  should  have  recommended  to  His  Royal  Highness." 

Wellington,  as  we  know,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Portuguese  troops,  when 
led  by  British  officers  and  associated  with 
British  soldiers.  He  endeavoured,  there- 
fore, to  strengthen  his  army  by  obtaining 
from  Portugal  a  contingent  of  15,000 
picked  men  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Beresford.  He  addressed  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  on  the  subject,  and 
also  submitted  repeated  applications  to 
the  Home  Government.  No  objection 
was  raised  by  the  authorities  concerned  ; 
the  force,  with  artillery  and  baggage-train, 
was  assembled,  and  the  transports  were 
ready  for  its  embarkation.  But  unfortu- 
nately Canning,  who  was  then  Ambassador 
at  Lisbon,  determined  to  proceed  by  strictly 
diplomatic  methods,  the  Souza  faction  took 
H.R.H.  Frederic.  Duke  of  York  an^  Albany,  F.^M.,      advantage  of  the  Opportunity  to  oppose  the 

Commantler-in-Chlef.  l       r    i  • 

despatch  of  the  contingent,  and  the  army 
of  England's  traditional  ally  lost  its  chance  of  sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  campaign 
of  1815. 

Turning  now  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  June,  we  find  that  the 
Allied  troops  under  Wellington's  command  were  holding  the  fortified  posts  along 
the  Belgian  frontier  from  Ostend  to  Mons.  The  right  wing,  under  General  Hill,  was 
stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ath,  and  the  left  wing,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
occupied  Braine-le-Comte  and  Nivelles.  The  cavalry,  commanded  by  Ix)rd  Uxbridge, 
was  collected  at  Grammont,  and  the  reserv^e  of  all  arms  was  encamped  and  cantoned 
at  Brussels,  which  place  was  also  the  Duke's  headquarters.  The  troops  of  all  ranks 
numbered  altogether  about  t  10,000,  of  whom  a  little  over  49,000  (including  the 
King's  German  Legion)  were  British,  and  the  remainder  Hanoverians,  Brunswickers, 
Dutchmen,  and  Belgians.  Out  of  this  total  some  20,000  men  were  employed 
in  garrisoning  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Nieuport  and  the  frontier  defences,  leaving  a  field 
army  about  90,000  strong,  with  200  guns.  Bluchers  army,  consisting  of  four  corps 
and   numbering  117,000  men,  with  30^  guns,    was   quartered  at  Charleroi,   Namur, 
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Dinant,  and  Li^ge.  At  the  same  date  the  force  at  Napoleon's  disposal  amounted 
to  about  128,000  men,  with  350  guns,  and  occupied  cantonments  facing  the  Belgian 
frontier,  from  Lille  on  the  left  to  Metz  on  the  right.  In  addition,  there  were  some 
53,000  regular  troops  doing  duty  in  garrisons  and  as  corps  of  observation  in  various 
parts  of  France. 

There   were    three   courses    open    to   the    French    Emperor.      He   might    have 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  with    the   Allied   Powers ;    but   such   an   attempt   seemed 
useless — at  any  rate  until  he  had  gained  a  decisive  victory — in  view  of  the  declaration 
placing  him  hors  de  la  ioi,  and  the  treaty  binding  the  Powers  to  continue  the  struggle 
until  he  was  driven  from  the  French  throne.     Secondly,  he  might  have  maintained 
a  defensive   attitude,  and   awaited   the  attack  of  the  Allies  along  a  front  stretching 
from  Paris  to  Lyons.     But  to  do  this  would  have  been  to  diminish  his  resources  by 
abandoning  a  large  portion  of  France  to  the  enemy,  to   alienate   the   population  of 
the  invaded  provinces,  and  to  dishearten  his  own    troops.      The  third  course   was 
to  attack  and   defeat   the   Anglo-Prussian    force   before   the   Austrian   and   Russian 
corps    had    time    to    concentrate    on    the 
French  frontier.    It  is  true  that  the  French 
army  was  numerically  much  weaker  than 
the   combined   armies    of    England    and 
Prussia.      But    Napoleon's    previous   suc- 
cesses had  induced  him  to  believe  that  this 
inequality  would   be   more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  skill  as  a  general,  and  by 
the   superiority  of  his  soldiers.     Besides, 
he    considered,    to   use   his    own    words, 
that    "an   offensive   plan   of    action    was 
alone  in  conformity  with    the    genius   of 
the  French  nation  and  with  the  spirit  and 
principles   of  the   war   in   which    he   was 
engaged."      He  hoped  to  take  the  Allies 
by  surprise,  to  beat  them  in  detail  before 
they  could  unite,  and  to   bring   about   a 
national  rising  in  Belgium  and  the  Rhine 

Provinces.     For    these   reasons  the   third  Fieid-Marshai  uon  Biiicher. 

course  commended  itself  to  the  Emperor, 
as  offering  him  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  chance  of  success. 

Having  determined  to  assume  the  offensive.  Napoleon  decided  to  operate  by  the 
valley  of  the  Sambre,  and  strike  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  British  and 
Prussian  forces.  The  long  front  occupied  by  the  Allies  was  exposed  to  attack 
in  other  directions ;  and  he  might  have  advanced  by  the  Meuse  valley  with  the 
object  of  cutting  off  the  Prussians  from  their  base  at  Cologne,  or  he  might  have 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  Wellington's  army,  driving  it  back  in  an 
eastward  direction  and  threatening  its  communications  with  the  sea,  Holland,  and 
Hanover.  In  adopting  the  central  line  of  operations,  it  seems  probable  that  Napoleon 
failed  to  realise  what  an  able  and  active  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with ;  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  unless  he  could  effectually  interpose  between  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies  before  they  had  time  to  concentrate  on  their  point  of  junction,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  being  attacked  by  them  simultaneously.  Even  if  he  were  fortunate  enough 
to  defeat  and  drive  back  one  of  these  armies,  the  other  army  might  prevent  him  from 
following  up  his  success  by  menacing  his  flank  and  rear ;  while  if,  under  the  same 
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circumstances,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  force  which  had  not  yet  been  engaged, 
the  defeated  army  might  come  to  its  ally's  assistance — unless,  indeed,  its  defeat  had 
been  so  disastrous  as  to  render  it  incapable  for  the  time  of  further  interference 
with  his  movements.  Wellington  was  always  of  opinion  that  the  French  Emperor 
would  have  done  better  if  he  had  selected  another  line  of  operations,  and  the  result 
of  the  campaign  to  a  great  extent  confirms  the  correctness  of  this  view. 

The  concentration  of  the  French  army  was  carried  out  with  the  precision  and 
secrecy  characteristic  of  Napoleon's  strategy,  and  by  June  14th  his  force  was  assembled 
upon  the  line  stretching  from  Maubeuge  through  Beaumont  to  Philippeville,  within 
one  march  of  Charleroi,  which  was  held  by  Ziethen's  corps  of  30,000  Prussians. 
Early  the  next  day  the  French  troops  came  into  contact  with  the  Prussian  outposts, 
and  crossed  the  Sambre  at  Charleroi,  Marchiennes,  and  Chatelet,  Ziethen's  corps 
falling  back  in  good  order  first  on  Fleurus  and  afterwards  on  Ligny.  Blucher 
received  the  news  of  Napoleon's  advance  on  the  14th,  and  at  once  gave  orders 
for  the  concentration  of  his  army  at  Fleurus.  The  same  intelligence  was  first  com- 
municated to  Wellington  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  whose  report  was  shortly  afterwards  confirmed  by  General  Muffling,  the 
Prussian  Staff  Officer  at  the  Duke's  headquarters.  Orders  were  issued  forthwith  for 
the  British  army  to  be  prepared  to  concentrate  on  its  left  at  a  moment's  notice,  but 
for  some  little  time  Wellington  doubted  whether  Napoleon  had  really  committed 
himself  to  an  attack  upon  the  centre  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Allied  forces. 
The  news  received  in  the  afternoon  was,  however,  substantiated  a  few  hours  later, 
and  at  10  p.m.  the  troops  were  directed  to  move  upon  Quatre  Bras.  The  reserve 
quartered  in  and  near  Brussels  was  assembled  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  began 
its  march  to  Quatre  Bras  at  daybreak  on  the  i6th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  Ziethen's  corps  was  at  Ligny,  about  eight  miles 
south-east  of  Quatre  Bras.  It  was  there  joined  at  an  early  hour  by  Pirch's  corps, 
32,000  strong,  and  Thielman's,  21,000  strong,  the  whole  being  under  Blucher's 
personal  command.  Bulovv's  corps,  numbering  30,000,  which  had  been  quartered  at 
Liege,  some  fifty  miles  distant,  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  operations 
of  the  day.  A  division  of  the  troops  of  the  Netherlands  about  10,000  strong, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  holding  Quatre  Bras  and  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements  which  had  been  ordered  up  at  10  o'clock  the  preceding 
evening.  Wellington  left  Brussels  early  in  the  morning,  after  having  attended  with 
many  of  his  officers  the  famous  ball  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  He  reached 
Quatre  Bras  about  10  a.m.,  reconnoitred  the  French  troops  halted  in  front  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  division,  and  rode  on  to  Ligny,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  Prussian  Commander-in-Chief.  He  is  said  to  have  disapproved  of  the  position 
which  Blucher  had  taken  up  between  St.  Amand  and  Sombreffe,  telling  the  Marshal 
— "  Every  man  knows  his  own  troops  best ;  but  if  I  were  to  place  my  men  where 
you  have  placed  yours,  I  should  expect  to  be  beaten."  Blucher's  reply  was — "My 
men  like  to  see  the  enemy " ;  and  the  Duke  did  not  continue  the  discussion.  But 
when  riding  back  to  Quatre  Bras  he  remarked  to  his  staff — "  If  I  am  not  very  much 
mistaken,  the  Prussians  will  get  an  awful  thrashing  to-day." 

Wellington  got  back  to  Quatre  Bras  between  3  and  4  p.m.  He  tells  us  that 
the  reserve  from  Brussels  had  arrived  there  about  noon,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  the  Brunswick  and  Nassau  contingents,  the  ist  Infantry  Division 
consisting  of  the  Foot  Guards,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that,  though  the  Duke's  statement  on  this  point  in  his  memorandum 
on    Clausewitz's  history  is  quite   clear,  he  reported  in   his  official  despatch  that  the 
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reserve  only  reached  Quatrc  Bras  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  other  authoritic 
assert  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  not  reinforced  until  four  o'clock,  and  that  the 
British  cavalry  and  artillery  did  not  come  up  until  six  o'clock. 


Napoleon's  plans  for  the  i6th  were  as  follows.  He  assumed  the  personal 
command  of  the  right  and  centre  of  his  army,  consisting  of  about  73,000  men, 
with    230  guns  :  and   the   command   of  the   left,  consisting   of  some   47,000  men. 
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with  1 20  guns,  was  given  to  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  arrived  from  Paris  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  preceding  day.  Ney's  headquarters  were  at  Gosselies,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  there  he  received  a  letter  dictated  by  the 
Emperor  at  8  a.m.,  desiring  him  to  occupy  the  position  held  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  afterwards  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  rapid  march  on  Brussels.  The 
instructions  given  in  this  letter  were  singularly  vague,  and  indicated  a  misapprehension 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Napoleon  wrote :  "  I  shall  attack  the  enemy  if  I  fall 
in  with  them.  Then,  after  the  engagement  is  over,  I  shall  begin  my  march  at  three 
in  the  afternoon — perhaps  in  the  evening.  My  wish  is  for  you  to  be  ready  to  move 
immediately  after  I  have  started.  I  desire  you  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will 
enable  your  eight  divisions,  on  the  receipt  of  orders  from  me,  to  march  rapidly  and 
without  check  upon  Brussels.'^    Napoleon  evidently  looked  upon  victory  as  assured. 

The  Emperor  reached  Fleurus  at  about  11  a.m.,  and  personally  reconnoitred 
Blucher's  position.  The  information  he  obtained  seems  to  have  been  very  imperfect, 
for  shortly  afterwards  Soult,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Staff,  wrote  to  Ney  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  The  Emperor  commands  me  to  inform  you  that  the  enemy  has 
collected  a  body  of  troops  between  Bry  and  Sombreflfe ;  and  that  at  half-past  two 
Marshal  Grouchy,  with  the  3rd  and  4th  corps,  will  fall  upon  him."  The  body  of 
troops  thus  referred  to  was  in  reality  the  Prussian  army,  over  80,000  strong,  drawn 
up  in  readiness  to  oppose  Napoleon^s  advance.  It  had  been  the  Emperor's  intention 
to  take  the  Allied  forces  by  surprise.  He  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  he  apprehended  no  serious  opposition  to  his 
preventing  their  junction.  That  junction,  however,  had  actually  been  effected  about 
midday,  although  Napoleon  remained  ignorant  of  the  fact  until  his  dispositions  had 
been  made  and  his  troops  were  engaged. 

Ney  began  his  attack  on  Quatre  Bras  at  2  p.m.,  and  Napoleon  engaged  the 
Prussian  troops  about  half  an  hour  later.  The  resistance  of  the  latter  was  so 
obstinate,  and  their  strength  so  much  greater  than  the  Emperor  had  anticipated, 
that  shortly  after  three  o'clock  he  sent  an  order  to  Ney  directing  him  to  manoeuvre 
in  the  direction  of  Bry,  so  as  to  turn  the  Prussian  right.  As  this  order  was  being 
conveyed  to  Ney,  it  was  shown  to  Marshal  D'Erlon,  one  of  his  commanders,  who, 
with  a  corps  of  20,000  men  and  forty-six  guns,  was  moving  up  in  support  of  the 
attack  on  Quatre  Bras.  Without  waiting  for  instructions  from  his  immediate  superior 
D'Erlon  decided  to  comply  with  the  order,  and  accordingly  turned  off  in  the  direction 
of  Bry,  which  he  reached  about  7  p.m.  Meanwhile  Ney  was  being  pushed  back  by 
Wellington,  and  finding  himself  in  urgent  need  of  reinforcements  he  sent  peremptory 
orders  to  D'Erlon  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  Quatre  Bras.  The  result  was  that  on 
June  1 6th  an  entire  corps  with  forty-six  guns  spent  the  day  in  marching  to  and  fro 
between  the  left  and  centre  of  the  French  army. 

After  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle  the  Prussians,  as  predicted  by  Wellington, 
were  defeated,  but  not  routed,  at  Ligny,  while  the  English  were  victorious  at  Quatre 
Bras,  driving  the  French  back  to  Frasnes  and  themselves  bivouacking  on  the  field  of 
battle.  During  these  engagements  both  Wellington  and  Blucher  narrowly  escaped 
being  killed  or  captured  by  the  enemy.*     During  the  night  the  Prussian  force  drew  off 

*  Blucher  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Prussian  cavalry,  and  charged  the  French 
squadrons  which  were  pursuing  his  defeated  infantry.  His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  entangled 
him  in  his  fall ;  and  he  lay,  fortunately  unrecognised,  on  the  field  of  battle  until  his  aide-de-camp 
was  able  to  remount  him  on  a  charger  taken  from  one  of  his  own  troopers. 

At  Quatre  Bras  Wellington  accompanied  a  regiment  of  Brunswicker  Hussars,  which  he  had  ordered 
up  in  support  of  the  infantry  of  the  same  contingent.     This  regiment  was  composed  of  young  soldiers, 
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in  the  direction  of  VVavre,  their  retirement  being  conducted  in  such  a  leisurely  manner 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  their  rear-guard  was  still  at  Sombreffe.  Shortly 
after  daybreak  Wellington  communicated  with  General  Ziethen,  commanding  the 
rear-guard,  through  Colonel  Gordon,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  whose  escort,  consisting 
of  two  squadrons  of  the  loth  Hussars,  drove  in  the  French  vedettes  posted  on  the 
field  of  Ligny. 

At  about  8  a.m.  on  the  17th  Napoleon  proceeded  to  St.  Amand  and  spent 
three  or  four  hours  in  inspecting  his  troops  and  visiting  the  scene  of  the  previous 
day's  conflict  with  the  Prussians.  He  assumed  that  the  latter  had  withdrawn  eastward 
towards  their  base  in  Germany,  and  took  no  steps  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  this 
conjecture.  He  accordingly  placed  Grouchy  in  command  of  about  33,000  men 
with  ninety-six  guns,  and  directed  him  to  pursue  the  Prussians  through  Gembloux 
in  the  direction  of  Namur  and  Li^e.  This  order,  which  was  a  verbal  one,  was 
not  given  until  early  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  followed  by  written  instructions 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  after  an  unnecessary  delay  of  at  least  eight  hours,  for 
which  the  Emperor  alone  was  responsible.  Grouchy  began  his  march  at  3  p.m.  in  a 
wrong  direction. 

In  the  meantime,  ascertaining  that  the  English  were  still  holding  Quatre  Bras,  the 
Emperor  wrote  to  Ney  a  letter  dated  "  Noon,  in  front  of  Ligny,"  desiring  him  to  engage 
the  enemy,  and  promising  him  to  support  the  attack  by  an  advance  upon  Marbais. 
Wellington's  main  body  had,  however,  fallen  back  about  10  a.m.  without  interruption  or 
molestation  towards  the  position  he  had  selected  in  front  of  Waterloo,  and  only  the 
outposts  and  cavalry  remained  at  Quatre  Bras,  under  his  personal  command.  His 
own  account  is :  "  No  pursuit  was  made  of  the  Prussian  army,  or  movement  of  any 
kind  made  by  the  French  army,  until  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17  th. 
The  largest  body  of  French  troops  and  the  great  mass  of  the  cavalry  moved  down 
the  high  road  from  Sombreffe  to  Quatre  Bras,  towards  the  left  of  the  British  troops 
of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  still  remained  on  that  ground.  These 
were  put  in  motion,  and  retired  as  soon  as  their  outposts  were  touched  by  the 
enemy,  and  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  that  time  posted  in  front  of 
Waterloo."  So  far,  then.  Napoleon  had  gained  no  material  advantage.  He  had 
failed  to  anticipate  the  concentration,  or  to  prevent  the  junction,  of  the  Allied 
forces  opposed  to  him;  he  had  fought  a  double  engagement  without  decisive 
results  :  Blucher,  having  been  defeated,  had  fallen  back  in  good  order  on  W^avre ; 
and  Wellington,  having  gained  the  day  at  Quatre  Bras,  had  withdrawn  to  a  position 
which  offered  great  defensive  advantages  besides  being  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Prussian  force. 

At  nightfall  the  main  body  of  the  French  army,  numbering  72,000  men  with 
240  guns,  was  collected  within  a  mile  of  the  troops  under  Wellington's  command ; 
but  Grouchy's  corps,  which  had  been  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  Prussians,  had 
started  at  so  late  an  hour  that  by  nine  in  the  evening  it  had  only  advanced  as 
far  as  Gembloux,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Wavre  and  twenty  miles  from  Waterloo. 
On  reaching  (Gembloux,  Grouchy  ascertained  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Prussian  force  had  retreated  towards  Wavre,  and  he  reported  to  Napoleon  accordingly, 

and  being  exposed  to  a  hot  musketry  fire,  it  fell  back  in  confusion.  The  Duke  was  carried  away  with 
it,  and,  the  French  T^ncers  charging  at  the  moment,  he  had  to  trust  to  the  speed  of  his  horse.  He 
arrived,  closely  pursued,  at  the  edge  of  a  ditch  which  was  lined  by  the  92nd  Highlanders,  and,  leaping 
his  horse  across  the  ditch  and  over  the  Highlanders'  bayonets,  he  drew  up  in  safety  on  the  other  side. 
A  French  officer,  named  Burgoyne,  made  a  dash  at  the  Duke,  but  was  stopped  by  a  musket -ball  from 
one  of  the  92nd,  which  passed  through  both  his  ankles. 
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proposing  to  continue  his  pursuit  in  that  direction  early  next  morning.  This  course 
of  action  was  approved  by  the  Emperor,  but  the  French  troops  did  not  quit 
Gembloux  until  about  9  a.m.  on  the  i8th,  and  it  was  only  at  11  a.m.,  when  passing 
through  Sart-lez-Walhain,  that  Grouchy  became  aware  of  the  concentration  of  the 
whole  Prussian  army  at  Wavre  on  the  previous  night.  The  heavy  rain  which 
fell  during  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  17th  somewhat  modified  the  operations 
of  the  following  day,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  affected  their  result. 
In  the  first  place,  the  state  of  the  roads  greatly  delayed  the  movement  of  the 
Prussians  in  support  of  Wellington's  left,  while  it  retarded  to  an  equal  extent 
Grouchy's  march  from  Gembloux  to  Wavre  ;  and,  secondly,  the  ground  at  Waterloo 
had  become  so  heavy  that  Napoleon  decided  not  to  begin  the  battle  until 
II  a.m.,  by  which  time  he  expected  to  be  able  to  manoeuvre  his  cavalry  and 
artillery.  The  first  phase  of  the  engagement  was  an  attack  on  the  British  right 
at  the  advanced  post  of  Hougoumont,  a  building  surrounded  by  orchards  and 
enclosures,  and  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Guards.  The  building  itself  was 
set  on  fire  by  the  French  shells,  and  the  enclosures  surrounding  it  fell  for  a  time 
into  the  enemy's  hands ;  but  eventually  the  assailants  were  repulsed,  and  the  defenders 
held  their  ground  up  to  the  close  of  the  day.  This  attempt  to  turn  the  British 
right  proving  unsuccessful,  D'Erlon's  corps,  20,000  strong,  was  directed  against  the 
British  left  centre  at  about  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon.  Moving  in  four  dense 
columns,  the  French  infantry  quickly  routed  a  brigade  of  Belgian  troops  which 
obstructed  their  advance  ;  but  coming  next  into  contact  with  Picton's  division,  drawn 
up  in  rear  of  the  Belgians,  they  recoiled  in  disorder  before  its  deadly  fire.  The 
brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  under  Ponsonby  seized  the  opportunity  to  charge  the  wavering 
masses  of  the  enemy,  driving  them  back  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  capturing 
3000  prisoners.  The  cavalry  continued  their  pursuit  as  far  as  the  batteries  which 
had  been  supporting  D'Erlon's  attack ;  but,  after  sabring  many  horses  and  upsetting 
fifteen  guns,  they  were  charged  in  turn  by  the  French  squadrons,  and  had  to  retire 
with  heavy  loss,  their  gallant  commander  being  among  the  killed.  About  3  p.m. 
Ney  again  attacked  the  British  left  centre,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
a  farmhouse  called  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  Wellington  had  occupied  as  a  defensive 
outpost  covering  this  flank  of  his  po^sition.  An  hour  later  the  Duke  attempted  to 
recapture  La  Haye  Sainte ;  but  the  Hanoverians,  to  whom  the  task  was  entrusted, 
were  repulsed  by  the  French  troops,  and  a  gap  was  thus  made  in  the  British  line, 
through  which  Ney  endeavoured  to  penetrate.  Having  no  infantry  immediately 
available  for  this  purpose,  he  ordered  up  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  which,  either  accidentally 
or  in  accordance  with  the  Emperor's  instructions,  was  followed  by  the  main  body  of 
that  arm,  including  the  reserve  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Wellington,  however, 
brought  up  reinforcements ;  and  his  infantry,  formed  into  squares,  stubbornly  resisted 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  French  horsemen,  who  had  at  last  to  fall  back  completely 
disorganised  by  the  cool  and  accurate  fire  of  their  opponents. 

We  must"  now  turn  to  the  Prussian  army,  which  on  the  night  of  the  17th  had 
bivouacked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavre.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  plan  of 
campaign  of  the  Allied  generals,  it  must  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  opera- 
tions Wellington  was  in  constant  communication  with  Blucher.  As  already  mentioned, 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  latter  on  the  battle-field  of  Ligny.  Early  the  next 
morning  he  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  ascertain  from  General  Ziethen  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  Prussian  force  to  Wavre,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Blucher  conveyed  by  Lieutenant  Massow.  He  has  himself  stated  that 
the  exact  position   of  the  Prussians   and  the  intentions   of  their   commander  were 
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known  to  him  before  he  broke  up  from  his  own  position  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  that 
"  the  two   Allied  armies   communicated   with  each   other   throughout   the  night   of 
June   17th."     Up  to  the  battle  of  Ligny  Wellington  and  Blucher  were  kept  in  close 
touch  with  each  other's  plans  and  movements  through  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
the   British   Commissioner   at    the   Prussian   headquarters.      Hardinge   was   severely 
wounded  at  Ligny,  and  for  the  next  few  days  General  Muffling  had  to  undertake  his 
colleague's  duties  in  addition  to  his  own.     Speaking  of  the  latter  officer,  Wellington 
remarked :    "  We  were  engaged  in  strict  co-operation  with  the  Prussian   army,  and 
he  necessarily  carried  on  a  very  active  and  almost  hourly  correspondence   with  the 
Prussian   headquarters,  particularly   after   Hardinge   was   wounded   in   the  battle   of 
Ligny."     It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  a  clear  understanding  had  been  come 
to  between   the  Allied   generals  that  the  British  army  should   engage   Napoleon  in 
front  of  Waterloo  while  Blucher  attacked  him  on  the  right  flank  from  the  direction 
of  Wavre.     Wavre  is  barely  ten  miles  from  Waterloo,  and  two  nearly  parallel  roads 
connected  the  two  places,  one  through  Ohain  on  Mont  St.  Jean,  the  other  through 
St.   Lambert   to  Planchenois.      In  view 
of    these   facts   it   seems   reasonable   to 
assume    that   Wellington    had    arranged 
to  be    supported    by  a   strong   body   of 
Prussian    troops   not   later  than  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.      At  day- 
light on  the  1 8th  the  cavalry  of  General 
Bulow's   corps  was  visible  on  the    high 
ground  in  front  of  Ohain,  less  than  four 
miles   from    the   British    position ;   but, 
owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and 
several  accidental  circumstances,   it  was 
two  in  the  afternoon  before  the  infantry 
of     that     corps     had     passed    through 
St.  Lambert,   and  half-past   four  before 
the   Prussians    deployed    for    attack   in 
front   of    Planchenois.       Napoleon    had 
detached   General   Lobau    with    10,000 

men   to  meet  this  flanking  movement;  ne  Mar,uess  of  Anglesey. 

but  the  French  troops  were  driven  back 

into  the  village  of  Planchenois,  and  had  to  be  reinforced  an  hour  later  by  a  division 
of  the  Young  Guard,  a  regiment  of  the  Old  Guard,  and  twenty-four  guns.  At  7  p.m. 
Ziethen's  corps,  marching  through  Ohain,  came  up  on  the  left  of  the  British  line, 
and  assisted  in  defeating  the  Emperor's  final  attack.  For  this  attack  Napoleon 
formed  eight  battalions  of  the  Guard,  hitherto  held  in  reserve,  into  two  columns, 
two  additional  battalions  following  in  support.  The  columns  were  opposed  by  a 
line  of  British  infantry,  consisting  of  Maitland's  brigade  of  the  Foot  Guards  led  by 
Wellington  in  person,  and  they  were  taken  in  flank  by  the  52nd  Regiment.  Being 
exposed  to  an  overwhelming  fire,  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  formation,  they 
were  unable  to  reply,  they  halted  and  wavered.  At  that  moment  they  were  charged 
by  two  brigades  of  British  cavalry,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  driven  back  in  disorder. 
At  this  critical  moment  Ziethen's  corps,  led  by  Blucher,  engaged  the  French  right 
and  carried  the  position  it  occupied  at  Papelotte  and  La  Haye.  Seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, Wellington  ordered  a  general  advance  of  his  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported 
by  his  cavalry  and  artillery.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  the  attack  succeeded  at  every 
Vol.  V,— No.  21,  ^ 
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ppint ;  the  enemy  was  forced  from  his  position  on  the  heights,  and  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  leaving  behind  him,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
their  ammunition,  which  fell  into  our  hands." 

The  pursuit  was  begun  by  both  British  and  Prussian  troops.  The  former,  how- 
ever, were  much  fatigued,  and  both  on  this  account  and  because  there  was  not 
room  for  them  to  act  along  the  Charleroi  road  simultaneously  with  the  Prussians, 
Wellington  arranged  with  Blucher  that  the  latter  should  follow  up  the  enemy 
throughout  the  night.  By  daybreak  the  next  morning  the  Prussian  cavalry  had 
reached  Gosselies,  about  five  miles  short  of  Charleroi  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
battlefield  ;  and  had  captured  sixty  guns  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Guard.  The 
Emperor  passed  through  Charleroi  at  6  a.m.,  and  out  of  the  army  72,000  strong 
which  he  commanded  at  Waterloo,  only  40,000  recrossed  the  Sambre.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Allies  on  June  1 8th  amounted  to  over  23,000  killed  and  wounded,  that 
of  the  British  being  8,460,  and  of  the  Prussians  7,000. 

Here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  portion  of  Wellington's  available  force  was 
not  present  on  the  field  of  battle.    One  division  under  General  Colville,  consisting 
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of  four  British  and  five 
Hanoverian    battalions, 
with  three  British  bat- 
teries,   was    posted    at 
Hal,      on      the     road 
between      Mons     and 
Brussels,  while  a  corps 
of  Netherlanders,  1 7,000 
strong,     under     Prince 
Frederick    of    Orange, 
***'^^  occupied     the     ground 
between  Hal   and   En- 
ghien.    It  has  generally 
been      supposed      that 
these   troops    were   de- 
tached with  the  object 
of    guarding    the   right 
flank     of    the     Duke's 
army  against  a  turning 
movement.  But  it  seems 
most  unlikely  that  such 
a  commander  as   Wel- 
lington was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole 
French     army,     except 
Grouchy's     corps,    had 
taken    up    its    position 
immediately  in  front  of 
him  on  the  evening  of 
the    17th;     and    from 
some  remarks   of    his, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gleig, 
it  would  appear  that  his 
intention     in     holding 
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Hal  and  Enghien  on 
the  1 8th  was  to  secure 
his  line  of  retreat  in  the 
event  of  his  being  de- 
feated. In  December 
1825  Wellington,  in  dis- 
cussing with  Mr.  Croker 
the  assertion  made  by 
Napoleon,  and  repeated 
by  several  military 
writers,  that  the  position 
he  had  taken  up  at 
Waterloo  was  a  bad  one, 
because  it  aflforded  no 
practicable  line  of  re- 
treat, distinctly  denied 
that  this  was  the  case, 
and  pointed  out  that 
the  road  to  Brussels 
through  the  Forest  of 
Soignes  was  open  to 
him.  His  words  were  : 
"  The  road  to  Brussels 
was  practicable,  every 
yard,  for  such  a  purpose. 
I  knew  every  foot  of 
the  plain  beyond  the 
forest  and  through  it.  The  forest  on  each  side  of  the  chaussee  was  open  enough 
for  infantry,  cavalry,  and  even  for  artillery,  and  very  defensible.  Had  I  retreated 
through  it,  could  they  have  followed  me?  The  Prussians  were  on  their  flank,  and 
would  have  been  in  their  rear.  The  co-operation  of  the  Prussians  in  the  operations 
I  undertook  was  part  of  my  plan,  and  I  was  not  deceived.  But  I  never  contemplated 
a  retreat  on  Brussels.  Had  I  been  forced  from  my  position  I  should  have  retreated 
to  my  right,  towards  the  coast,  the  shipping,  and  my  resources.  And  again  I 
ask,  if  I  had  retreated  to  my  right,  would  Napoleon  have  ventured  to  follow  me? 
The  Prussians,  already  on  his  flank,  would  have  been  in  his  rear.  But  my  plan 
was  to  keep  my  ground  till  the  Prussians  appeared,  and  then  to  attack  the  French 
position  ;  and  I  executed  my  plan." 

While  the  fight  was  going  on  at  Waterloo,  (Grouchy  received  further  orders  from 
Napoleon,  written  that  very  morning,  instructing  him  to  continue  his  pursuit  of  the 
Prussians  in  the  direction  of  Wavre,  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon  he  reached  that 
town,  and  became  engaged  with  Thielman's  corps,  which  formed  the  Prussian  rearguard. 
After  a  severe  struggle  the  Prussians  succeeded  in  holding  their  own,  and  remained 
in  possession  of  Wavre  during  the  night  of  the  i8th.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
conflict  was  resumed,  the  opposing  forces  being  still  ignorant  of  Napoleon's  defeat  at 
Waterloo ;  and  eventually  the  French,  who  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  carried 
the  position,  and  drove  back  Thielman*s  corps  towards  Louvain.  Very  soon,  however, 
the  French  Marshal  was  informed  of  the  result  of  Wellington's  victory,  and  at  once 
withdrew  to  Namur,  which  in  the  hurry  of  the  concentration  had  been  left  unguarded. 
There  on  June  20th  he  was  attacked  by  Pirch's  corps,  which  had  been  ordered  on 


Facsimile  of  portion  of  Despatch  written  from  Waterloo  to  Lord  Bathurst 
the  day  after  the  battle. 
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the  night  ot  the  i8th  to  march  from  Waterloo  to  Sombreffe  in  order  to  cut  off  his 
retreat.  The  attack  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to  the  assailants,  and  the  next 
day  Grouchy  passed  through  Dinant  and  reached  French  territory  without  being 
further  molested. 

In  estimating  Wellington's  achievements  during  the  brief  campaign  which  ended 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  commanded  a  mixed 
force  of  very  unequal  quality.  The  pick  of  the  British  infantry  who  had  served  in 
the  Peninsular  War  were  still  in  North  America,  sufficient  time  not  having  elapsed 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  to  enable  the  Government  to 
bring  these  troops  back  to  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  the  German  Legion,  the 
Hanoverian  contingent  consisted  of  imperfectly  trained  militia  ;  while  the  Nassau  and 
Belgian  soldiers  required  very  careful  handling,  believing  as  they  did  that  Napoleon 
was  irresistible.  The  following  incident,  described  in  Wellington's  own  language, 
illustrates  the  kind  of  glamour  thrown  by  the  French  Emperor  over  some  of  the 
Continental  troops  opposed  to  him.  "  I  had  three  battalions  of  Nassau  troops  under 
my  command.  I  put  them  in  the  park  at  Hougoumont,  and  expected  that,  being 
old  soldiers,  they  would  keep  their  ground.  But  the  moment  the  French  began  to 
advance  I  saw  them  waver.  It  was  this  which  made  me  withdraw  them  and  put 
a  battalion  of  the  Guards  in  their  place.  I  ascertained  afterwards,  just  what  I 
expected  to  find,  that  the  name  of  Napoleon  had  beaten  them  before  they  fired  a 
shot ;  and  that  if  I  had  left  them  there,  the  park  and  probably  Hougoumont  itself 
would  have  been  carried  at  a  rush." 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  Wellington's  force  consisted  of  25,400  British  soldiers, 
the  German  Legion  6,800  strong,  about  11,000  Hanoverians,  6,000  Brunswickers, 
3,000  Nassau  troops,  and  17,500  troops  of  the  Netherlands  :  total,  69,700  men,  with 
159  guns.  The  French  army  was  composed  of  soldiers  all  belonging  to  the  same  race 
and  of  excellent  quality;  it  was  72,000  strong,  with  240  guns,  and  was  commanded  by 
the  foremost  captain  of  the  age.  That  under  these  circumstances  the  Duke  should 
not  only  have  held  his  own  from  11  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  but  have  succeeded  in  driving  the 
enemy  off  the  field  of  battle  at  the  moment  the  Prussians  were  in  a  position  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  conflict,  is  a  feat  almost  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  war.  On 
that  particular  occasion  the  British  commander  certainly  displayed  greater  readiness 
of  resource,  tactical  skill,  and  coolness  of  judgment,  than  his  illustrious  antagonist. 
Wellington  was  the  only  general  of  the  first  order  that  Napoleon  ever  had  to  encounter, 
and  throughout  the  campaign  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  underrated  his  opponent's 
ability  and  failed  to  realise  the  surpassing  bravery  and  endurance  of  British  soldiers. 
Some  of  the  French  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Peninsula  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  British  army  and  the  Duke's  military  genius. 
General  Foy  told  the  Emperor  that  "the  British  infantry  are  the  very  devil  in  the 
fight."  Soult,  too,  warned  his  master  not  to  be  too  confident  of  success.  Napoleon 
replied,  "  You  think,  because  he  beat  you,  that  Wellington  is  a  great  general."  And 
when  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  he  remarked,  "At  last  I  have  them:  there  are 
nine  chances  to  one  in  my  favour,"  the  Marshal  answered — "Sire,  I  know  these 
English.     They  will  die  on  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  before  they  lose  it." 

After  Napoleon's  defeat  the  Allies  lost  no  time  in  advancing  upon  Paris.  The 
French  frontier  was  crossed  on  June  21st;  the  following  day  the  Emperor  abdicated 
for  the  second  time,  and  the  provisional  government  which  replaced  him  sent  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  with  the  British  and  Prussian  commanders.  On  June  25th 
Cambrai  and  Peronne  surrendered  to  Wellington  ;  on  the  28th  Blucher  took  Villers- 
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Cotterets  by  surprise ;  and  on  July  4th  a  convention  was  signed  for  the  capitulation 
of  Paris.  It  was  stipulated  that  in  three  days  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the 
capital,  and  remove  within  a  week  with  their  stores  and  artillery  behind  the  Loire.  The 
Allies  at  once  occupied  Neuilly  and  St.  Denis,  and  entered  Paris  on  July  6th.  Napoleon, 
who  had  withdrawn  to  Malmaison,  started  for  Rochefort  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  June  29th,  a  few  hours  before  the  Prussian  soldiers  broke  into  the  palace. 

With  the  occupation  of  Paris  Wellington's  service  in  thfe  field  came  to  an  end, 
but  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  France  his  moderation,  sound 
judgment,  and  impartiality  did  much  to  ensure  lasting  peace  in  Europe.  While 
he  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  art  treasures  which  the  French  armies  had 
plundered  from  the  principal  Continental  cities,  he  prevented  the  destruction  of  the 
national  monuments  which  had  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  French  victories ; 
and  he  strenuously  and  successfully  opposed  the  demand  of  the  allies  of  Great 
Britain  for  a  large  cession  of  French  territory.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
well  worth  repeating.  After  pointing  out  that  France  would  never  acquiesce  in  the 
loss  of  any  of  her  provinces,  and  that  their  forcible  annexation  would  lead  to  a  state 
of  armed  neutrality  rather  than  a  general  peace,  he  remarked  :  "  If  we  take  this  large  ^ 
cession,  we  must  consider  the  operations  of  war  as  deferred  till  France  shall  find  a 
suitable  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  regain  what  she  has  lost ;  and  after  having 
wasted  our  resources  in  the  maintenance  of  overgrown  military  establishments  in 
time  of  peace,  we  shall  find  how  little  useful  the  cessions  we  shall  have  acquired  will 
be  against  a  national  effort  to  regain  them."  Wellington  was  also  instrumental  in 
adjusting  the  claims  brought  against  the  French  nation  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
thd  late  war,  and  the  damage  done  to  public  and  private  property  by  the  French 
troops.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  these  claims  were  unable  to 
agree,  and  the  Duke  undertook  the  office  of  arbitrator;  the  result  being  that  the 
total  charge  against  France  was  reduced  from  eight  hundred  millions  of  francs  to  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  occupation  he 
took  care  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  troops,  which  fell  upon  the  French 
people,  should  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits;  and  as  soon  as  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  do  so,  he  advised  the  Allied  sovereigns  first  to  diminish  the  force  under  his 
orders,  and  afterwards  to  withdraw  it,  two  years  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  treaty. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that,  like  most  people  who  do  good  to  their  enemies, 
Wellington  was  treated  with  ingratitude  by  the  nation  he  endeavoured  to  befriend. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  giving  a  ball,  in  June  1816,  his  house  in  the  Champs- 
Elys^es  was  set  on  fire,  oil  and  gunpowder  having  previously  been  placed  in  the 
cellar.  Fortunately  the  fire  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  an  explosion.  In 
February  18 18  his  life  was  attempted  by  Cantillon,  an  old  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  Imperial  Army.  Napoleon  was  base  enough  to  leave  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand 
francs  to  this  miscreant,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  service  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  render  to  France  by  shooting  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later  Napoleon  III.  caused  search  to  be  made  at  Brussels  for  Cantillon's 
heirs,  in  order  that  the  money  might  be  handed  over  to  them.  The  Court,  the 
Ministers,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  French  army  behaved  towards  Wellington  with 
a  coldness  which  sometimes  amounted  to  discourtesy.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  attending  a  Lev^e,  the  Marshals  present  barely  acknowledged  his  greetings,  and 
after  a  short  interval  walked  away  from  him  in  a  body.  Louis  XVIII.  had  grace 
enough  to  apologise  for  this  act  of  rudeness,  whereupon  Wellington  made  the  apt 
reply — "  Your  Majesty  need  not  distress  yourself.  It  is  not  the  first  time  they  have 
turned  their  backs  on  me." 
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After  attending  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  October  1818,  and  arranging 
for  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  Allied  armies  on  the  ist  of  the  following  month, 
Wellington  returned  to  England  in  December  and  took  up  the  appointment  of 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  In  July  1815  Parliament 
had  voted  him  an  additional  grant  of  ;^2oo,ooo  for  his  services  in  the  Netherlands ; 
and  before  he  left  France  he  was  given  the  rank  of  Marshal  in  the  Austrian,  Prussian 
and  Russian  armies,  besides  other  marks  of  distinction  too  numerous  to  mention. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  of  Wellington's  career.  From 
December  18 18  until  June  1846  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  political 
affairs.  From  the  latter  date  up  to  his  death  in  1852  the  only  important  public 
office  which  he  held  was  that  of  Commander-in-Chief,  to  which  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Hill  in  1842  he  had  been  appointed  for  life  by  patent  under  the  Great  Seal. 

When  he  commanded  in  the  field  Wellington  was  fully  alive  to  the  defects  in  our 
military  system  ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  afterwards  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  did  so  little  to  remedy  those  defects,  or  to  carry  out  much 
needed  reforms  in  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the  army.  He  considered 
the  material  of  which  the  army  was  composed  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  he  took  no  steps  to  improve  it.  Yet,  as  a  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  practical 
soldier,  he  must  have  recognised  that,  under  a  voluntary  system  of  enlistment,  able- 
bodied  men  of  respectable  character  were  not  likely  to  enter  the  ranks,  at  any  rate  in 
peace  time,  unless  the  pay  and  other  advantages  held  out  to  them  were  fairly  equivalent 
to  the  wages  of  civil  labour,  and  unless  they  were  certain  of  being  treated  in  a  rational 
and  considerate  manner.  When  Wellington  joined  the  Ministry  after  the  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  Allied  armies  he  offered  no  opposition  to  the  inordinate  reduction  of 
our  naval  and  military  establishments  which  then  took  place.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
desirous  of  having  as  few  troops  as  possible  quartered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so 
as  to  avoid  irritating  the  civil  population  by  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  the  nation 
owed  its  independence  and  prosperity.  In  his  Life  of  Wellington,  Gleig,  who  was  a 
personal  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  the  Duke,  has  to  admit  that  "  it  may  be 
questioned,  looking  to  subsequent  events,  whether  he  did  not  carry  the  principle  of 
economy  too  far.  It  is  certain  that  he  reduced  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army  to  such 
a  state  as  rendered  England  virtually  powerless  if  any  sudden  call  had  been  made 
on  her  military  resources.  But  it  was  a  game  of  brag  between  the  Government 
and  the  Opposition,  such  as  will  never,  we  trust,  be  played  again."  What  renders 
Wellington's  action  in  this  matter  the  more  unaccountable  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  upholding  our  national  rights  and  interests  if 
England  were  unprepared  for  war.  In  a  memorandum  written  in  1846,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Spanish  marriages  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  Louis  Philippe,  he 
remarked :  "  We  are  not  in  a  state  to  risk  even  the  smallest  manifestation  of  angry 
feeling  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  We  must  first  put  our  country  in  that  reasonable 
state  of  defence  in  which  it  was  put  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  it  was 
before  the  French  revolutionary  war,  and  in  which  it  ought  always  to  have  been 
kept,  particularly  in  late  years ;  but  in  which  it  would  almost  appear  that  it  had 
been  the  object  of  Government  in  modern  times  not  to  place  it."  That  the  nation 
would  have  listened  to  Wellington  had  he  been  patriotic  enough  openly  to  speak 
his  mind,  and  insist  on  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  defensive  forces  of  the 
Empire  in  an  efficient  state,  is  apparent  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  accidental 
publication  of  his  letter,  dated  January  9th,  1847,  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  He  was 
extremely  indignant  at  this  communication  finding  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  not  the  country  been  thus  aroused  to  a  sense 
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of  its  defenceless  condition,  no  steps  would  have  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  Army 
and  Navy.  In  the  letter  under  reference  the  Duke  pointed  out  that  our  naval 
supremacy  was  not  as  absolute  as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
that  it  was  unwise  and  unsafe  to  rely  wholly  on  our  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that,  under  the  conditions  then  existing, 
England  would  not  be  secure  from  invasion  for  a  week  after  a  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  he  explained  the  measures  which,  in  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  guard  against  the  danger,  he  remarked  that  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  different  administrations  to  this  state  of  things,  and  he  ended  with 
the  following  words :  "  I  am  bordering  upon  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  passed  in 
honour.  I  hope  the  Almighty  may  protect  me  from  being  the  witness  of  the  tragedy 
which  I  cannot  persuade  my  contemporaries  to  take  measures  to  avert."  What 
Wellington  omitted  to  mention  was  the  fact  that,  for  a  considerable  period  after 
his  return  to  England  in  1818,  he  had  held  high  office,  that  for  some  years  he  had 
been  Prime  Minister,  that  for  five  years  he  had  been  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
that  up  to  the  resignation  of  Peel's  Government  in  June  1846  he  had  exercised  a 
powerful,  if  not  a  predominant,  influence  over  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  party. 
If,  then,  England  was,  as  he  declared,  incapable  of  defending  herself  against  invasion, 
surely  the  responsibility  rested  with  him,  even  more  than  with  his  colleagues  or 
political  opponents. 

A  careful  study  of  Wellington's  despatches  produces  the  impression  that,  though 
perfectly  just  and  impartial  in  describing  the  operations  in  which  his  troops  were 
engaged,  he  was  somewhat  chary  of  bringing  to  notice  the  meritorious  services  of 
individual  regiments,  officers  and  soldiers.  Lord  Hill  appears  to  have  remonstrated 
with  him  on  this  subject  in  March  1814 ;  and  when  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  in  November 
1 81 3  urged  that  a  medal  should  be  granted  to  the  cavalry  for  their  services  in  18 10 
and  181 2  the  Duke  replied  that  in  no  one  instance  had  it  ever  occurred  to  him  to 
apply  for  a  medal  for  any  service  performed  by  the  troops.  He  reported  the  services 
in  what  he  thought  the  clearest  and  fairest  manner  to  all  concerned;  and  he 
considered  that  it  rested  with  the  Government,  and  not  with  him,  to  notice  the 
services  as  they  thought  proper.  His  usual  answer  to  those  who  expressed  their 
disappointment  at  not  having  received  any  mark  of  the  royal  favour  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  had  himself  never  solicited  the  numerous  honours  and  rewards  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Crown  and  nation.  Writing  on  this  subject  to  a  General  Officer 
in  September  1813,  he  observed:  "I  recommend  to  you  the  same  conduct,  and 
patience ;  and  above  all  resignation,  if  after  all  you  should  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
what  you  wish."  This,  no  doubt,  was  sound  advice,  though  probably  rather  unpalatable 
to  its  recipient,  whom  Wellington  acknowledged  to  be  specially  deserving  of 
honourable  distinction.  Mr.  Gleig  informs  us  that  the  Duke,  after  his  return  to 
England  in  181 8,  associated  but  litde  with  his  old  companions  in  arm^.  He  says: 
"  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  neither  Lord  Hill,  nor  Lord  Raglan,  nor  Sir  George 
Murray,  ever  visited  the  Duke  at  Strathfieldsaye ;  nor  could  they  or  others  of  similar 
standing,  such  as  Lord  Anglesey,  Sir  Edward  Paget  and  Sir  James  Kempt,  be  reckoned 
among  the  habitues  of  his  hospitable  gatherings  in  Apsley  House.  The  circle  in 
which  he  chiefly  moved  was  that  of  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  pressed 
themselves  upon  him,  and  were  flattered,  as  indeed  they  had  much  reason  to  be, 
with  the  notice  which  he  took  of  them,  and  by  his  presence  at  their  parties." 

Wellington  held  very  pronounced  views  on  certain  points  connected  with  the 
organisation  of  the  Army  ;  and  though  these  views  may  now  be  out  of  date,  they 
are  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  as  being  based  on  his  long  experience  as 
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a  successful  commander  in  both  Asiatic  and  European  warfare.  He  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  long  service  and  old  soldiers.  When  the  Ten  Years*  Enlistment  Act  was 
brought  forward,  he  only  supported  it  on  the  condition  that  duly  quahfied  men  should 
be  allowed  to  re-enlist  on  the  completion  of  their  limited  engagement.  He  believed 
that  the  efficiency  of  an  army  depended  as  much  upon  the  thorough  training  and 
soldierly  habits  of  the  men  as  upon  the  ability  of  the  officers.  On  this  point  Napoleon 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  "  National 
Life  and  Character,"  by  the  late  Professor  Pearson.  "Decr^  once  said  to  the 
Emperor  in  Council,  *  I  cannot  extemporise  a  sailor  as  you  do  a  soldier.  You  turn 
out  a  soldier  in  six  months.'  *  Taisez-vous,'  said  Napoleon.  *  Such  ideas  are  enough 
to  destroy  an  empire.  It  takes  six  years  to  make  a  soldier.'  On  another  occasion 
he  wrote  of  himself:  *The  First  Consul  did  very  good  things,  he  put  everything  in  the 
right  way,  but  he  did  not  work  miracles ;  the  heroes  of  Hohenlinden  and  Marengo 
were  not  recruits,  but  good  and  old  soldiers.' " 

Fully  recognising  the  necessity  for  maintaining  our  maritime  predominance, 
Wellington  was  in  favour  of  providing  such  fortified  harbours  and  coaling  stations  as 
would  facilitate  and  support  the  action  of  the  fleet.  He  regarded  the  Channel  Islands 
as  the  key  of  our  outer  line  of  defence  against  a  French  invasion,  and  recommended 
the  construction  of  naval  bases  in  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney.  As  regards  the 
home  army,  he  was  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  reserve  consisting  of  men  who 
had  completed  their  term  of  service  with  the  colours.  He  considered  it  to  be  the 
proper  function  of  the  Militia  to  reinforce  and  support  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and 
urged  that  it  should  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  150,000  men  and  kept  under  training 
for  four  months  every  year.  With  reference  to  the  staff  of  the  Army,  Wellington 
believed  in  the  principle  of  unrestricted  selection,  and  stated  that  the  only  good  staff 
officers  he  had  met  with  were  those  who,  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
regimental  duties,  possessed  sufficient  natural  ability  to  enable  them  to  apply  on  a 
large  scale  what  they  had  learnt  on  a  small  scale.  He  deprecated  the  special 
instruction  of  officers  in  staff  duties,  his  words  being  :  "  You  think  that  officers  ought 
to  be  educated  specially  for  the  staff.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  a  staff  corps 
also.  That  is  what  they  do  in  France  and  in  other  Continental  countries,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  their  staff  corps  are  generally  made  up  of  pedants  and  coxcombs. 
I  am  sure  that  I  found  the  young  gentlemen  who  came  to  me  from  High  Wycombe* 
to  be  pretty  much  of  that  stamp." 

During  the  past  fifty  years  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  organisation 
of  the  British  Army,  and,  whether  Wellington's  advice  was  sound  or  not,  it  certainly 
has  not  been  followed.  In  his  objection  to  the  formation  of  an  army  reserve  it 
will  probably  be  admitted  that  Wellington  was  mistaken,  even  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  reserve  system  now  in  force  is  capable  of  improvement.  It  adds 
most  materially  to  the  military  strength  of  a  nation  that  its  army  should  be  capable  • 
of  rapid  exj)ansion,  for  in  some  senses  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "  Providence  is 
on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions."  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  questionable 
whether  in  the  present  day  we  are  not  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  fighting  value 
of  large  bodies  of  young  and  inexperienced  troops,  and  to  imitate  too  closely  the 
Continental  system  of  military  service,  without  paying  due  regard  to  our  own  special 
requirements.  Compared  with  armies  raised  by  conscription,  the  British  Army  must 
always  be  small,  and  our  endeavour  should  be  to  render  it  in  all  military  essentials 
a  corps  d'elite.     History   proves  that   the   greatest  victories   have  not  been  won  by 

*  Formerly  there  was  a  Staff  College,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  a  "senior  department,"  at  High 
Wycombe. 
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the  largest  armies,  but  by  the  most  capable  commanders  and  the  most  efficient 
soldiers.  Alexander  invaded  Persia  with  only  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse  ;  Hannibal 
entered  Italy  with  but  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse ;  Wellington  drove  the  French 
out  of  Spain  with  barely  40,000  British  soldiers. 

The  Duke's  objection  to  the  special  education  of  staff  officers  sounds  somewhat 
out  of  date  in  these  days  of  intellectual  activity  and  constantly  recurring  examinations. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  based  on  principles  correct  in  themselves  if  not  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  and  it  was  the  outcome  of  his  own  long  and  varied  experience  as  a 
commander.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  value  of  a  staff  officer  greatly 
depends  on  his  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  details  of  regimental  organisation, 
and  that  the  duties  of  the  staff  are  best  learnt  on  active  service.  War,  however, 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule;  and  in  time  of  peace  the  instruction  imparted 
at  a  staff  college  takes  the  place  of  practical  training  in  the  field,  and  tends  to 
develop  those  intellectual  qualities  which  are  needed  for  the  efficient  administration 
of  an  army.  But  such  instruction  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  To  derive  full  advantage 
from  it  officers  must  be  naturally  fitted  for  the  staff;  and  those  who  are  devoid 
of  the  tact,  temper,  enterprise,  resource,  and  bodily  activity  which  are  essential 
qualifications  for  staff  employ  are  not  unlikely  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end, 
to  imagine  that  their  proficiency  as  students  is  a  proof  of  their  administrative 
capacity,  and  thus  to  become  the  prigs  and  pedants  of  whom  Wellington  complained. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
officers  for  admission  into  the  staff  college ;  and  that,  while  due  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  possession  of  a  staff  college  certificate,  the  responsible  authorities 
should  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  most  suitable  officers  for  appointments  on 
the  staff,  whether  they  are  staff  college  graduates  or  not. 

In  bringing  these  articles  to  a  close,  I  will  only  add  that  a  study  of  Wellington's 
life  and  writings  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been  somewhat  overrated 
as  a  man  and  greatly  underrated  as  a  commander.  Stress  is  often  laid  on  the 
strict  sense  of  duty  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  specially  actuated,  the 
inference  being  that  personal  ambition  had  little  to  do  with  his  efforts  to  succeed 
in  the  tasks  entrusted  to  him.  That  Wellington  was  honourable,  straightforward, 
resolute,  and  patriotic,  none  can  deny ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  instance  in  his 
military  career  of  adopting  a  course  where  his  duty  w^as  opposed  to  his  own 
interests,  or  of  his  being  called  upon  to  sacrifice  the  latter  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  former.  In  his  case  the  paths  of  duty  and  of  personal  advancement  were 
identical,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  hardly  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  differed 
from  other  great  military  leaders — such  as  Caesar,  Marlborough,  or  Napoleon — in 
being  devoid  of  that  desire  for  distinction  and  power  which  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  incentives  to  exertion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  War  his  own 
words  were :  "  The  ball  is  now  at  my  foot,  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  strength 
enough  to  give  it  a  good  kick";  and  the  principal  reason  he  gave  for  wishing  to 
leave  India  was  that  he  would  be  more  likely  to  get  on  in  Europe.  Possessed 
of  many  admirable  qualities,  Wellington  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence,  but  not 
the  affection,  of  his  soldiers.  By  nature  reserved  and  unsympathetic — perhaps  a 
little  selfish — he  regarded  his  army  in  the  light  of  a  fighting  machine.  When  its 
task  was  performed  and  peace  established,  he  ceased  to  associate  with  the  officers 
who  had  been  most  intimately  connected  with  him  in  the  field,  and  he  did  little 
or  nothing  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  soldiers,  or  to  make  the  nation  understand 
what  a  debt  of  gratitude  it  owed  them. 

The   place  I  should  be  inclined    to  assign    to  Wellington   as   a   general   would 
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be  one  in  the  very  first  rank — equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  given  to  Napoleon. 
In  estimating  the  comparative  merits  of  these  illustrious  rivals,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  schemes  of  the  French  Emperor  were  more  comprehensive,  his  genius 
more  dazzling,  and  his  imagination  more  vivid  than  Wellington's.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  excelled  in  that  coolness  of  judgment  which  Napoleon  himself 
described  as  "the  foremost  quality  in  a  general."  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  had  attained  supreme  power  in  France,  the  whole 
resources  of  that  country  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  Continent  were  at  his  disposal. 
He  could  raise  enormous  armies,  incur  vast  expenditure,  and  sacrifice  large  numbers 
of    troops    in   carrying   out    his   plans.     Moreover,  he  was    absolutely  unfettered  in 


F.'M.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  age  of  83,  Reviewing  the  Troops  in  Hyde  Park. 

his  selection  of  the  best  qualified  officers  for  commands  and  staff  appointments. 
Developing  a  system  of  tactics  which  proved  extremely  effective  against  his  Conti- 
nental enemies,  and  until  his  last  campaign  only  opposed  by  second-rate  generals, 
Napoleon  gained  victories  so  decisive  and  overwhelming  that  for  a  time  he  was 
believed  to  be  invincible.  His  presence  on  the  field  of  battle  was  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men. 

Wellington's  operations,  on  the  other  hand,  were  hampered  by  the  vacillation  and 
timidity  of  the  British  Government  of  the  day,  his  resources  were  limited,  his  army 
was  generally  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  the  reinforcements  he  asked  for  were 
seldom  forthcoming,  and  incompetent  generals  and  staff  officers  were  forced  upon 
him  by  the  Horse  Guards.     Above  all,   he  must  have  felt  that  a  single  mistake  or 
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disaster  would  probably  lead  to  his  own  removal  from  the  chief  command,  and  to 
the  termination  of  the  struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Under  these  unfavourable 
conditions  he  never  lost  confidence.  As  he  remarked  before  starting  for  the 
Peninsula,  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  French,  although  he  knew  that  they  were  capital 
soldiers.  Believing  that  their  tactics  would  be  unsuccessful  against  troops  steady 
enough  to  fight  in  line,  he  adopted  the  extended  formation,  which  gave  full  effect 
to  the  accurate  fire  and  resolute  courage  of  his  infantry.  Throughout  the  Peninsular 
War  he  out-manoeuvred  and  out-fought  the  ablest  of  the  French  marshals.  Finally, 
in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  while  Napoleon  made  many  mistakes,  Wellington  made 
none.  His  distribution  of  the  Allied  troops  along  the  Belgian  frontier,  his  rapid 
concentration  at  Quatre  Bras  in  concert  with  the  Prussian  army  at  Ligny,  his  success 
on  June  i6th,  his  subsequent  withdrawal  to  Waterloo,  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  his  troops  before  and  during  the  battle,  and  the  arrangements  he  made 
with  Blucher  for  the  flank  attack  from  Wavre  and  for  the  pursuit  of  the  defeated 
enemy,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  profound  master  of  the  art  of  war.  For  a 
brief  period  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  revolutionised  Continental  Europe ; 
that  of  Wellington  enabled  him  to  lead  his  British  soldiers,  few  in  number  but 
incomparable  in  quality,  from  victory  to  victory,  to  march  triumphant  from  Lisbon 
to  Toulouse  and  from  Waterloo  to  Paris,  to  overthrow  his  great  opponent,  and 
to  establish  a  peace  which  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Roberts. 
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"The  Major  uainiy  striving  to  exorcise  the  small  demon/ 


A   LOST   PLEIAD. 


AJOR  MACKINTOSH  was  "sickening  of  a  vague  disease" — 

he  was  overpowered  by  the  eternal  youth  of  this  fin-de-siMc 

season.     Mrs.  Mackintosh  had  been  a  great  comfort  to  him 

as  long  as  she  lasted.     She  was  several  years  older  than  the 

Major,  and  was  one  of  those  kind,  indulgent  souls  who  want 

everybody  to  have  the  best  of  everything.     Her  intellectual 

life  confined  itself  to  the  nourishment  afforded  by  the  sleepy 

perusal   of  some   half-dozen   semi-fictitious  biographies;   and 

her  religious  creed  summed  itself  up  into  the  comfortable  and 

charitable  hope  that  everybody  would  get  to  Heaven  some  time,  and  would — if  they 

were  good  when  they  got  there — be  allowed  a  latch-key,  so  that  they  could  run  out 

and  enjoy  themselves  a  bit  now  and  then.     But  Mrs.  Mackintosh  was  no  more — 

had  been,  in  fact,  no  more  for  several  years — and  the  Major  began  to  fear  (in  spite 

of  sundry  hopes  which  he  had  entertained  to  the  contrary)  that  he  ne'er  should  look 

upon  her  like  again.     It  seemed  to  poor  old  Major  Mackintosh  that  all  the  women 

nowadays  were  young — and  a  young  woman  was  his  pet  aversion.     A  young  woman 

was  an  incomprehensible  and  irrepressible  being  who  laughed  with  unbecoming  levity 

at  the  infirmities  of  age ;   therefore,  in  the  Major's  eyes,  a  young  woman  was  as  a 

very  abomination  of  desolation  to  children  of  a  stouter  and  more  advanced  growth. 

But,  he  thought,  if  only  he  could  find  another  nice,  kind  old  lady  like  the  departed 

Mrs.   Mackintosh,  how  gladly  would  he  throw  open  to  her  the  vacant  post !     Alas  ! 

alas !   an  old  lady  belonged  to  as  extinct  a  species  as  a  dodo ;   and  the  bereaved 

soldier  searched  the  globe  (that  is  to  say,  that  larger  half  of  the  globe  which  men 

call  London)  for  one  in  vain.     He  loathed,  with  all  his  chivalrous  soul,  the  modern 

female  who  smoked  cigarettes  and  boarded  public  platforms.     In  his  young  days,  he 

said,  women  had  worn  halos  and  had  seemed  like  angels.      But  in  his  young  days 

women  had  also  worn  crinolines,  and  now  the  one  article  of  attire  appeared  to  be  as 

much  out  of  fashion  as  the  other. 
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Once  upon  a  time,  during  the  last  season,  a  customer  at  a  milliner^s  in  Regent 
Street  innocently  asked  for  a  bonnet  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  an  elderly  lady. 
"  Madam,  there  are  no  elderly  ladies  nowadays,"  was  the  stern  reply.  If  Major 
Mackintosh  had  heard  this  story  he  would  have  realised  the  truth  thereof.  It  is 
depressing  to  feel  that  one  is  an  old  person ;  but  to  feel  that  one  is  the  only  old 
person  in  the  world  is  an  insupportable  sensation.  And  it  was  that  sensation  which 
made  Major  Mackintosh's  advanced  years  a  burden  almost  too  grievous  to  be  borne. 
He  remembered  having  heard  a  story  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
promised  to  act  once  again  for  some  charity  if  she  might  do  so  only  in  company 
with  her  seniors  ;  and  in  all  the  fashionable  England  of  that  day  not  one  woman  could 
be  found  who  was  eligible  to  act  with  Mrs.  Inchbald.  The  Major  felt  that,  in  this 
respect  at  any  rate,  history  had  a  most  unpardonable  habit  of  repeating  itself ;  there 
did  not  seem  to  be,  in  the  whole  range  of  his  acquaintance,  a  woman  who  had 
trodden  this  vale  of  tears  for  the  space  of  half  a  century. 

But  it  fell  upon  a  day  that  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  soldier's 
dream.  Having  scoured  the  Metropolis  in  vain  for  a  helpmeet  for  his  declining 
years,  he  retired  for  a  while  to  St.  Rosa's — a  charming  little  village  on  the  east  coast — 
to  mourn  over  the  departure  of  the  first  Mrs.  Mackintosh  and  the  non-arrival  of  the 
second.  The  hotel  was  cosy  and  comfortable ;  but  the  same  dead  level  of  perennial 
youth  prevailed  there  as  everywhere  else.  Ladies  with  dark  fringes  and  fair  fringes — 
ladies  with  yellow  plaits  and  brown  plaits  —flirted  in  the  drawing-room  and  feasted 
in  the  dining-room ;  but  not  a  single  feminine  grey  hair  could  the  Major  find  in 
the  whole  hotel.  Had  he  found  one,  he  would  have  made  it  his  own  on  the  spot, 
and  would  have  permanently  twined  it  round  his  desolate  old  heart.  But  the  article 
was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  premises — it  was  completely  out  of  stock. 

One  memorable  night  the  hotel  at  St.  Rosa's  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  **  Fire !  " 
A  most  excellent  gentleman,  of  spotless  reputation,  was  awakened  in  the  small 
hours  by  the  smell  of  burning,  and  was  seized  with  the  happy  inspiration  of  sounding 
the  dinner-gong  and  so  arousing  the  slumbering  inn.  But,  alas !  in  this  naughty 
world  even  a  man's  noblest  actions  are  capable  of  being  misjudged.  Another 
worthy  gentleman,  on  hearing  the  unwonted  noise,  remarked  to  his  wife,  "Some 
young  fool  has  taken  too  much,  and  is  getting  noisy ;  I'll  go  and  put  him  quietly 
to  bed  before  he  does  any  more  mischief."  But  when  this  reformer  appeared 
upon  the  scene  of  action,  he  repented  himself  of  his  evil  imaginations,  and  began 
belabouring  the  gong  with  the  butt-end  of  an  umbrella  not  his  own,  as  cheerily  as 
ever  Nero  fiddled  to  burning  Rome.  Like  the  far-famed  kirs  of  the  fairy  prince 
that  hard-hit  gong  soon  roused  the  dormant  establishment.  A  strange  phantasmagoria 
was  then  to  be  witnessed  in  the  crowded  corridors.  Brave  men,  with  the  spirits 
of  Casabiancas  bursting  through  the  frail  tenements  of  their  pyjamas,  rushed  like 
whirlwinds  up  and  down  the  passages,  thumping  the  doors  of  already  evacuated 
bedrooms,  and  shouting  "  Fire ! "  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Delicate  women,  in 
slight  and  hurriedly  selected  attire,  also  rushed  like  whirlwinds  up  and  down  the 
passages,  pestering  with  endless  and  meaningless  questions  the  aforesaid  brave 
men,  and  never  waiting  for  an  answer ;  while  well-bred  people,  who  (had  they 
been  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds)  would  not,  for  worlds,  have  spoken  to  any 
one  whose  name  was  not  written  in  the  Red  Book,  engaged  in  friendly  and  familiar 
converse  with  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  A  common  danger,  truly,  is  a  more  successful 
leveller  than  all  the  arguments  of  all  the  socialists  that  ever  lived. 

In  the  midst  of  this  weird  and  unearthly  scene  Major  Mackintosh  was  strangely 
exultant.     Somehow   he   felt  younger  than  usual— probably  owing  to  the  unwonted 
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enjoying  his  "very  Heaven,"  a  timid  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm  and  a  timid 
voice  said, — 

"Please  can  you  tell  me  exactly  what  is  the  matter?  I  have  already  asked 
twenty-five  people,  and  nobody  seems  precisely  to  know." 

The  Major  turned  round  to  answer  the  gentle  suppliant,  and  beheld,  to  his 
unfeigned  joy  and  amazement,  the  being  whom  he  had  sought  so  long — an  old 
lady.  He  almost  shouted  aloud  for  very  gladness,  the  vision  was  so  glorious,  so 
unexpected.  The  lady  was  peculiarly  dressed ;  but  what  mattered  that  ?  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  her  age,  though  there  might  be  as  to  her  attractions ;  and  her 
age  was  the  principal  thing  in  the  Major's  eyes.  She.  had  bare  feet,  which,  "  like 
little  mice,  stole  in  and  out "  from  beneath  a  decidedly  shabby  linsey  petticoat ;  over 
her  shoulders  she  wore  a  handsome  velvet  mantle  trimmed  with  sable ;  while  her 
scanty  yet  streaming  white  locks  were  crowned  by  a  nightcap  as  snowy  as  their  own 
sweet  selves.  If  the  hotel  had  not  been  on  fire,  everybody  would  have  laughed 
at  so  grotesque  a  figure ;  but  as  it  was,  she  struck  neither  herself  nor  anybody  else 
as  being  in  the  least  peculiar.  She  was  horribly  frightened,  however ;  and  with  the 
desperate  courage  born  of  fear  she  ventured  to  confide  her  dearest  woes  to  the 
unknown  ear  of  Major  Mackintosh,  as  soon  as  he  had  assured  her  that  the  fire  was 
confined  to  an  indiscreet  wooden  beam  which  had  approached  too  nearly  to  the 
kitchen  fire. 

"  My  feet  are  so  shockingly  cold,"  she  said,  "  for  I  could  not  find  my  slippers 
anywhere.     I  cannot  think  what  has  become  of  them  :  can  you  ?  " 

The  Major  confessed  that  the  problem  was  beyond  his  solution. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  continued  the  old  lady,  with  the  unreserve  of  terror ;  "I 
looked  for  them  everywhere,  though  it  was  quite  dark,  and  I  daren't  stay  a  minute 
for  fear  of  being  burnt  alive  in  my  bed.  I  was  so  dreadfully  upset  at  first.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  what  a  wonderful  trick  slippers  have  of  running  about  a  room  by 
themselves  ?    They  never  are  to  be  found  where  you  left  them." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Fve  often  noticed  that,"  exclaimed  the  Major,  delighted  to  find 
a  human  soul  who  understood  the  trials  of  this  life  so  thoroughly.  "Mine  are 
dreadful  for  scampering  about  and  secreting  themselves.  They  always  remind  me 
of  *  Karen's  red  shoes,'  in  Hans  Andersen's  tales,  which  danced  alone,  don't  you 
remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  nice,"  replied  the  old  lady  absently.  "  But  you  are  quite  sure  that 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  burnt  alive  here  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  quite  sure,"  said  the  Major  soothingly ;  "  the  fire  is  very  slight, 
and  is  already  nearly  extinguished." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  sighed  the  old  lady  thankfully ;  "  but  I  wish  I  had 
got  my  slippers  !  " 

"  But  slippers  aren't  in  it  with  a  collar-stud,"  continued  the  Major :  "  that's  the 
thing  for  running  away  and  hiding  itself  when  you  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry.  As 
long  as  I  am  at  home  and  it  doesn't  matter  whether  I'm  late  or  not,  my  stud  will 
behave  itself  quietly  and  decently  for  weeks  together,  without  giving  me  the  slightest 
trouble  ;  but  no  sooner  do  I  go  on  a  visit  to  a  strange  house — where  all  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  rooms  are  undiscovered  bourns  to  me — and  begin  to  dress  for 
dinner,  than  that  stud  jumps  out  of  my  hands  and  buries  itself  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place  where  it  never  occurs  to  me  to  look  for  it.  This  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
my  stud  of  course  flusters  me  a  good  deal ;  and  playing  hide-and-seek  in  a  strange 
house  after  the  dinner-gong  has  sounded  is  by  no  means  a  fascinating  form  of 
recreation.     Finally  I  have  to  ring  for  a  footman,  who  knows  the  country  (so  to  speak), 
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and  who  is  therefore  enabled  to  run  my  recalcitrant  stud  to  earth.  But  by  that  time 
I  am  so  late  for  dinner  that  my  host  is  offended  past  redemption ;  and  that  usually 
ends  in  my  drawing  my  visit  to  a  premature  close  the  next  day.  I  hate  staying  with 
people  who  are  offended  with  me." 

"  It  is  very  unpleasant,"  murmured  the  old  lady  soothingly. 

"  It  is  deuced  unpleasant,  I  can  tell  you,"  repeated  the  Major  warmly — "  deuced 
unpleasant !  You  would  hardly  believe  what  a  number  of  nice  friends  I  have 
alienated  in  that  way." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  "  sighed  the  grateful  and  comforting  old  lady.  "  What  a  tale, 
to  be  sure  I     But  are  you  quite  certain  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  being  burnt  alive  ?  " 

"  Quite,  quite,  my  dear  madam,"  asseverated  the  Major. 

Major  Mackintosh  and  his  new  friend  grew  more  and  more  confidential,  until 
at  last  he  confided  to  her  the  ghastly  suspicion — which  he  had  never  yet  breathed 
into  mortal  ear — that  the  landlady  under  whose  inhospitable  roof  he  sojourned 
when  in  town  helped  herself  to  his  whisky.  Even  as  he  whispered  the  base 
suggestion  he  looked  timidly  round,  remembering  how  Solomon  had  warned  men 
against  cursing  their  rulers  even  in  secret,  lest  the  birds  of  the  air  should  overhear  and 
repeat  the  blasphemy.  But  as  the  birds  of  the  air  made  no  signs  of  hearing — much 
less  of  reporting  the  ill- 
gotten  information  to  the 
dreaded  goddess  of  his 
hearth — the  Major  gained 
courage,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  the  sym- 
pathetic stranger  that  he 
believed  his  tormentor  per- 
petually boiled  Brussels- 
sprouts  just  to  annoy  him, 
the  scent  thereof  was  so 
constant  and  so  penetrat- 
ing in  his  abode ;  and 
after  a  time  he  actually 
ventured  to  portray  how 
the  congealed  grease 
floated  unremittingly  on 
the  surface  of  his  soup, 
and  nothing  that  he  could 
do  or  say  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  unappetis- 
ing cloud.  He  fairly 
shuddered  at  the  memory 
of  it.  Then  the  old  lady 
(having  ascertained  that 
the  fire  had  confined  itself 
to  the  remotest  wing  of  the 
building,  and  was  more- 
over extinguished)  dis- 
played the  heroism  of  a 
niature  Grace  Darling,  by 

rushing  wildly  into  her  own  "  They  had  quite  a  nice  little  picnic,  seated  side  by  side." 
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room,  and  emerging  thence — breathless  but  unhurt — bearing  in  her  hands  her  Etna 
stove  and  her  tea-basket.  Whereupon  she  made  for  herself  and  the  Major  two  cups 
of  tea;  and  they  had  quite  a  nice  little  picnic,  seated  side  by  side  on  a  green 
velvet  settee  in  the  smoky  corridor.  By  the  time  that  the  impromptu  feast  was 
finished,  the  excitement  had  subsided  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  crowd  gradually 
dispersed  to  resume  their  interrupted  slumbers.  A  fire-hose  had  been  discovered 
and  put  into  action ;  firstly  on  to  a  group  of  lightly-clad  heroes  who  were 
superintending  the  operation,  and  who  were  much  put  out  by  this  uncalled-for 
ablution ;  and  secondly  on  to  the  fire  itself,  which  was  put  out  also.  So  the  Major 
bade  good-night  to  his  new  acquaintance,  having  assured  her,  on  his  honour  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  there  was  no  danger  of  her  being 
burnt  alive ;  and  he  then  retired  to  rest,  to  dream  of  a  hazy  and  autumnal  Paradise, 
where  Eve  was  crowned  with  sere  and  yellow  leaves,  and  Thisbe  (Major  Mackintosh 
was  never  quite  accurate  in  his  quotations)  with  a  grey  hair  or  so. 

Next  day  Major  Mackintosh  came  down  to  breakfast  thrilled  with  the  "  expulsive 
power  of  a  new  affection."  He  reasoned  within  himself  that  though  "  Youth's  a  stuff 
will  not  endure,"  Age  is  an  unearned  increment  which  automatically  increases  with 
each  shining  hour,  and  that  therefore  a  lady  who  is  old  on  Monday  night  will  be, 
if  anything,  still  older  on  Tuesday  morning.  Wherein  the  gallant  soldier  showed 
his  profound  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  his  sublime  ignorance  of  that  sex  which 
.he  foolishly  measured  according  to  the  measure  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mackintosh.  But 
he  was  doomed  to  discover  the  unsoundness  of  his  reasoning.  Everywhere  did 
Major  Mackintosh  search  for  his  old  lady,  and  everywhere  did  he  search  in  vain  ; 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  her  to  be  found  in  all  that  crowded  hotel.  Where  on  earth 
could  she  be  ?  He  learnt  from  the  hall  porter  that  no  one  had  departed  since  the 
fire,  and  from  the  manageress  that  no  one  was  ill  in  the  house ;  and  his  own  sense 
further  informed  him  that  an  old  lady  could  not  melt  into  thin  air  and  dissolve 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  without  leaving  a  wrack  behind  in  the  shape  of  a 
linsey  petticoat  and  a  nightcap,  and  so  causing  somewhat  of  a  sensation.  But  where 
could  she  be  ?  That  was  the  question.  And  the  Major  grew  sick  at  heart  in  trying 
fruitlessly  to  find  an  answer  thereto.  His  eyes  were  dim  with  disappointment  as 
they  swept  the  horizon  of  the  coffee-room,  and  found  therein  only  the  usual 
insipidity  of  everlasting  Spring.  The  Age  which  had  rejoiced  his  soul  during  the 
night-watches  had  fled  like  a  dream  before  the  dawn  of  day  Again  the  dark  fringes 
and  the  fair  fringes,  the  brbwn  plaits  and  the  yellow  plaits,  met  his  jaded  gaze,  and 
filled  his  tired  old  soul  with  bitter  revolt  against  the  curse  of  perennial  youth.  Douglas 
Jerrold  once  wished  to  change  his  wife  of  forty  for  two  twenties,  like  a  bank-note. 
Major  Mackintosh,  on  the  contrary,  would  gladly  have  changed  a  whole  coffee-roomful 
of  (so-called)  thirties  for  one  comfortable  sixty,  and  would  have  gained  by  the 
transaction ;  but  the  gods  (or  rather  the  goddesses)  saw  otherwise.  The  Major 
was  very  desolate  and  dejected  as  day  after  day  he  sought  his  lost  love  everywhere, 
and  sought  in  vain.  He  felt  he  would  have  given  worlds  (had  worlds  been  in  his 
patronage)  if  his  lady  of  the  fire  would  only  come  back  and  listen  to  another  recital 
of  his  woes ;  for  just  then  troubles  were  charging  Major  Mackintosh  not  singly  but 
in  battalions.  His  landlady  had  indited  to  him  an  epistle  so  scornful  in  its  tone 
and  so  scathing  in  its  diction  that  he  felt  he  nevermore  dared  venture  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Metropolis;  and  his  collar-stud  had  discovered  a  wardrobe  in  his  room 
at  St.  Rosa's  under  which  there  was  just  sufficient  space  for  itself  and  consequently 
not  enough  for  the  Major  as  well ;  and  there  it  would  sit  for  hours,  serenely  smiling 
at  its  unfortunate  possessor,  who  lay  prone  upon  his  face  on  the  floor  vainly  stri\ing 
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to  exorcise  the  small  demon  l>y  means  of  the  fire-irons.  But  how  could  Major 
Mackintosh  unveil  the  sanctuary  of  these  domestic  sorrows  before  the  prying  eyes 
of  giddy  girls?  One  day  a  youngish-looking  woman,  with  a  curly  brown  fringe 
peeping  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  coquettish  sailor-hat,  did  endeavour  to  lure 
the  hapless  swain  into  conversation  ;  but  he  turned  away  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
and  would  have  none  of  her.  What  were  young  women  in  sailor-hats  to  him,  whose 
heart  was  filled  with  the  image  of  an  old  lady  in  a  velvet  mantle  and  a  nightcap  ? 

Long  and  truly  did  Major  Mackintosh  grieve  for  the  mysterious  being  whose 
disappearance  had  proved  so  inexplicable  and  so  complete ;  he  mourned  and  refused 
to  be  comforted.  He  did  not  stay  on  at  St.  Rosa's.  "  Sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow 
is  remembering  happier  things ; "  and  since  the  night  of  the  fire  his  loneliness  (which 
for  the  moment  seemed  at  an  end  for  evermore)  had  settled  down  upon  him  with 
densely  thickening  gloom.  So  the  disconsolate  warrior  left  the  scene  of  his  too-brief 
blessedness,  and  again  wandered  lonely  over  the  face  of  the  earth  seeking  every- 
where for  his  lost  Pleiad. 

And  he  never  knew  that  the  old  lady  of  the  nightcap  and  the  young  woman  of 
the  sailor-hat  were  one  and  the  same  person — only  she  wore  her  hair,  as  Ophelia 
her  rue,  "  with  a  difference." 

Oh,  foolish,  foolish  Major  Mackintosh,  to  have  lived  so  long  in  this  working-day 
world  of  ours,  and  yet  never  to  have  learnt  that  boys  will  be  boys  and  women  will 
be  girls  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  ! 

Ellen  Thornevcroft  Fowler. 


FALLING    LEAVES. 

ONE  by  one  they  fall  and  fade, — 
Some  in  the  sunshine,  some  in  the  shade  ; 
Some  in  the  bright  and  glowing  noon, 
Some  *neath  the  cold  and  quiet  moon  ; 
One  whirleth  here,  one  falleth  there, 
Till  the  ground  is  covered,  the  bough  is  bare  ; 
So  every  passing  hour  receives 
These  falling,  fading,  dying  leaves. 

One  by  one  we  fall  and  fade, — 

Some  in  the  sunshine,  some  in  the  shade  ; 

Some  in  the  broad,  unclouded  light, 

Some  in  the  cold  and  quiet  night ; 

One  mourneth  here,  one  parteth  there, 

Till  the  soul  is  heavy,  the  home  is  bare  ; 

So  every  passing  hour  receives 

These  fading  hearts,  these  dying  leaves. 

Richard   Osborne. 
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appears,  like  many  other  public  ones,  to  have  gradually  developed  from  small 
beginnings,  and  to  have  undergone  various  modifications,  until  it  became  consoli- 
dated in  its  existing  form.  The  earliest  records  connected  with  it  are  meagre  and 
incomplete ;  but  the  series  known  as  "  Equitium  Regis,"  extending  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  L  to  that  of  James  I.,  the  accounts  of  the  Pipe  Oflfice,  1638 — 17 15, 
and  the  voluminous  rolls  of  the  Audit  Office,  1603 — 1813,  are  sources  of  reliable 
information,  though  the  scantiness  of  their  indexes  makes  an  exhaustive  search 
through  their  stores  practically  impossible. 

So  far  back  as  1289  we  find  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  mares  and  colts  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  kept  at  Sunning,  following  which  come  accounts  of  the  cost 
of  Edward  I.'s  stud,  dispersed  over  the  country  generally, — in  Essex,  Oxon,  Warwick, 
and  even  Wales,  besides  Windsor,  Knoll,  Guildford,  "  Rounsbery  "  and  other  localities. 
To  these  were  attached  Keepers  of  the  King's  Horses,  with  apparently  no  one  in  chief 
authority.  Some  items  of  expense  are  rather  curious  :  to  wit,  the  shoeing  for  106  days 
of  two  stallions,  2s.  6tl  ;  "  cordes  for  raynes  and  traynells,"  yd. ;  two  pair  of  "  plastrons," 
5^/. ;  one  pottle  of  honey,  4.]^.  ;  and  four  pounds  of  tallow  for  their  feet,  6d,  Inter- 
spersed with  financial  details  are  others  more  interesting ;  and  although  there  is  no 
evidence  at  this  date  of  personal  attendance  upon  the  King  on  the  part  of  the 
Keepers  of  his  Horse,  we  find  sundry  horses  chosen  for  his  special  use  by  Garcia  de 
Ispania  and  other  Keepers.  The  numbers  of  the  royal  stud  then  are  thus  given  : 
in  Wales  and  at  the  Park  of  Hampton  in  Arden,  275  "heads";  at  Knoll,  60;  at 
Woodstock,  70  mares  ;  at  Ryle,  28  heads.  These  studs  were  by  the  King's  command 
surveyed  by  Garcia,  who  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  command,  though  obviously  of 
foreign  extraction.  But  he  and  all  the  others  are  shown  to  have  been  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  a  personage  styled  the  Treasurer  of  the  Wardrobe,  who  was  bound 
to  account  for  all  expenses  of  buying  the  royal  horses  and  carriages,  and  whose  tasks 
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cannot  have  been  light  if  he  adequately  performed  his  duty  of  "convening  every 
night  the  Royal  Household,  beginning  with  the  Steward  and  Chamberlain  and 
including  the  Clerk  of  the  Marshalsea,  who  should  answer  for  the  charges  of 
hay,  corn,  litter,  shoeing,  harness,  trappings,  and  the  wages  of  sergeants,  esquires, 
clerks  and  boys." 

In  1303  are  some  charges  for  "the  restoration  of  the  horses-at-arms  lost  by  many 
persons  in  the  King's  service  in  the  war  of  Scotland " ;  also  sundry  minor  charges, 
such  as  "  to  a  stable-boy  kicked  by  Morel  of  Cornwall,  the  King's  chargei      and  "  to 


Sir  Nichotaa  Careu/,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Henry  VIII. 

a  woman  wounded  by  one  of  the  King's  palfreys."  Furthermore,  the  King's  Foxhunter 
and  his  two  lads  were  allowed  2d.  a  day  each  hunting  wages,  and  \d.for  the  keep  of 
each  fox.  The  Court,  not  excepting  ladies,  travelled  on  horseback.  The  Queen's 
chariots,  litter  and  outriders  are  specified,  as  also  the  conveyances  on  horses  of  the 
King's  beds,  and  the  addition  of  sumpter  horses  for  carrying  the  silver  plate  known 
as  "  the  Vessels  of  the  King  s  Mouth." 

In  the  time  of  Edward  \L  there  were  still  several  Keepers,  apparently  of  equal 
standing,  and  not  of  native  birth,  William  de  Beauxamys  being  mentioned  in  one  place 
and  Gillcs  de  Toulouse  in  another.     And  it  reads  strangely  enough  that  monks  were 
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more  than  once  engaged  in  this  royal  service—  "  Brothers  William  de  Wyndgates  and 
Walter  de  Rethele  "  being  **  Keepers  of  the  King's  stud  and  stock  at  Haywra,*'  and 
**  Brother  John  de  Redmereah  "  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere. 

Under  Edward  III.,  after  the  names  of  different  "  Keepers  of  the  King's  Great 
Horses  "  and  a  "  Keeper  of  the  King's  Palfreys,"  we  find  the  first  attempt  at  bringing 
equine  affairs  into  more  compact  system  and  two  divisions  only — viz.,  the  Keepers 
of  the  Kmg's  Horses  on  the  south  side  and  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  Trent. 
Three  chargers  also  appear  to  have  been  well  sold, — Pomers  at  ;^i2o;  labry,  j£yo  ; 
and  "a  Bayard,"  ;^5o.  (Bayard  was  a  favourite  name  in  the  stables  then,  and  occurs 
frequently.)  The  title  of  Keepers  is  continued  throughout  this  reign ;  but  during  the 
next  there  is  a  gap  until  we  come  suddenly  upon  the  designation  of  **  Master  of  the 


8lr  William  Herbert.     1648. 

Great  Horses  of  the  Lord  the  King,"  and  we  begin  to  find  more  familiar  ancestral 
names  of  great  families,  Sir  John  Russell  being  named,  in  139  r,  to  this  office.  This 
seems  to  be  its  first  creation,  and  we  learn  that  the  King  made  the  appointment 
by  word  of  mouth,  thereby,  it  may  be  conjectured,  economising  to  the  recipient  the 
expenses  of  the  patent — a  laudable  precedent,  which  one  would  gladly  have  seen 
perpetuated !  Sir  J.  Russell  remained  in  his  post  to  the  end  of  the  reign,  and  must 
have  proved  a  useful  official,  being  occasionally  engaged  on  "matters  outside  the 
King's  Household,"  for  the  despatch  of  which  he  received  extra  pay. 

By  Henr}'  IV.  Robert  de  Waterton  was  made  Master  of  the  Horses  (on  both  sides 
of  the  Trent),  Thomas  Adderbury  Master  of  the  Queen's  Horses,  and  Walter  Moreton 
Master  of  the  Horses  of  the  Lady  Philippa,  the  King's  daughter.  Later  on  a  Clerk 
of  the  Stable  was  appointed.    The  two  succeeding  reigns  afibrd  names  of  little  interest 
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except  Sir  John  and,  later,  Sir  Walter  Baauchamp ;  and  in  the  gap  which  follows  we 
note  only  the  purchase  of  ermine  skins  for  the  trappings  of  the  horses,  at  an  outlay 
of  ^14. 

In  Henry  VII I /s  day  we  are  more  en  pays  de  connoissance  with  the  names  of 
Sir  Thomas  Knyvet  (appointed  in  1510  and  killed  two  years  later  in  a  sea  fight  off 


Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick.     1552. 

Brest) ;  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  whose  career  was,  to  say  the  least,  highly  accidented, 
having  started  with  two  successive  expulsions  from  Court,  followed  by  this  spell  of 
royal  favour  and  promotion,  only  to  lapse  into  fresh  disgrace,  culminating  in  his 
decapitation  on  Tower  Hill,  1539;  and,  lastly.  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who  held  on 
until  the  day  of  Edward  VI.  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  followed,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  young  King  took  the  part  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  his  sister-in-law. 
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but  was  pardoned  by  Queen  Mary,  who  reappointed  Sir  A.  Browne,  then  his  son, 
Viscount  Montague,  and  Sir  Henry  Jerningham. 

With  Queen  Elizabeth  we  find  the  historical  names  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Edward,  Earl  of  Worcester.  It  is  also  mentioned 
that  on  going  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  she  rode  behind  her  Master  of  the  Horse  on  her 
state  charger ;  while  the  "  Declared  Accounts  "  at  her  death  show  the  items  of  expense 
incurred  in  bringing  her  successor,  James  I.,  from  Berwick  to  London.  The  exact 
details  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  particular  circumstances  which  enabled 
him  to  defeat  the  cabal  of  the  English  ministers  against  him,  are,  although  given  in 


Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 

Robertson's  "  History  of  Scotland,"  so  little  generally  known  that  it  may  not  be  quite 
out  of  place  to  recall  them  here.  During  Elizabeth's  last  illness  the  canny  Scot  King, 
aware  of  the  intrigues  (secretly  favoured  by  the  Queen)  to  place  a  rival  on  that  throne 
ere  he  could  learn  its  vacancy,  had  quietly  secured  adherents  in  the  hostile  camp.  At 
the  moment  of  the  Queen's  death,  and  by  her  previous  orders,  all  the  gates  of  Kensington 
Palace  were  closed,  neither  egress  nor  ingress  being  allowed  until  the  decision  was 
made  known  of  the  ministers  assembled  at  Whitehall.  Lady  Scrope  (a  woman  of 
the  bedchamber  and  secret  ally  of  King  James),  in  despair,  looked  out  of  window 
on  the  chance  of  discovering  a  friend  in  need,  which  hope  was  happily  fulfilled  ;  for 
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hanging  about  outside  the  Palace  she  espied  Robert  Cary  (descended  from  the 
house  of  Falkland,  and  by  his  father,  Lord  Hunsdon,  related  to  the  Queen),  whom  she 
knew  to  belong  to  the  same  cause.  Indicating  by  gestures  what  had  occurred,  she 
dropped  a  large  sapphire  ring  into  his  hand  and  pointed  north.  Off  went  Robert 
Cary,  and  not  an  hour  too  soon,  all  posts  northwards  being  immediately  stopped 


Robert,  Earl  of  Essex. 

behind  him  by  order  of  the  unwary  Lords  in  Council.  The  incidents  of  this  rapid  and 
arduous  journey  are  too  long  for  present  detail,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  King 
(who  later  created  him  Earl  of  Monmouth)  received  with  keen  satisfaction  "  the  blue 
ring  sent  me  by  a  fair  lady  *'  as  credential  of  his  tidings,  and  incontinently  started 
south,  despatching  a  swift  messenger  in  front  to  apprise  the  Ministers  of  his  speedy 
arrival.     They,  on  finding  themselves  thus  outwitted,  wisely  accepted  the  position,  and 
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at  once  made  arrangements  for  his  progress  from  Berwick  to  London.  The  sapphire 
ring,  unconscious  instrument  of  this  change  in  the  royal  dynasty,  was  later  given  by 
a  Duchess  of  Buckingham  (natural  daughter  of  James  IL)  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Master  of  the  Horse.  For  several  years  King 
James  retained  the  Earl  of  Worcester  in  office,  but  in  1616  gave  his  place  to  the 
all-powerful  favourite,  George,  Viscount  Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  therein  remained  until  his  assassination,  when  James,  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
succeeded,  and  under  his  auspices  we  find  a  horse  bought  for  "  the  King's  Race 
at  Tutbury." 

In  the  reign  of  the  ill-starred  Charles  I.  we  read  an  item  of  some  significance, 


Edward,  Earl  of  Worcester. 

bearing  date  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  (1638),  which  shows  that  "James, 
Lord  Marquis  Hamilton,  Master  of  the  Horse,"  was  engaged  on  the  King's  behalf 
in  far  deeper  matters  than  any  pertaining  to  horse  and  saddle,  bit  or  bridle.  He 
received  ^5000  to  dispose  of  "in  His  Majesty's  service,"  and  disbursed  moneys 
amounting  altogether  to  over  ;^8oo  to  "  the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  Ecclesiastics 
of  Scotland,  also  to  certain  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  divers  others  of  that  country, 
particulars  concerning  whom  are  by  the  King's  desire  withheld."  How  little  is  here 
actually  told,  but  how  much  suggested  ! 

Throughout    the   Commonwealth    (although    we   have    recently    learnt    on    high 
authority  that  the  Protector  kept  racehorses!)  the  office  naturally  disappeared,  but 
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was,  at  the  Restoration,  among  the  honours  heaped  with  good  reason  upon  George 
Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle;  and  in  1665  it  became  again,  as  with  poor  Carew,  the 
precursor  of  the  scaffold  wiih  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth.  After  him  George  Villiers, 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  held  it  in  1672  for  some  time ;  while  in  1680  Lewis, 


Qeorge,  Duke  of  Albemarle.     1665 


Earl  of  Feversham,  was  appointed  to  the  service  of  Queen  Katharine,  Richard,  Lord 
Lumley,  being  later  named  her  Master  of  the  Horse.  Soon  afterwards  Charles  U. 
put  the  office  in  commission  during  the  minority  of  another  natural  son,  Charles, 
Duke  of  Richmond ;  but  the  latter,  though  nominally  succeeding  thereto  at  the  age 
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of  seven,  doubtless  only  received   the  greater  portion  of  the  salary  irrespective  of 
performing  its  duties,  being  but  thirteen  when  removed  by  James  IL 

Henry  de  Nassau,  Seigneur  d'Auverquerque,  a  Dutchman,  was  sole  in  the  office  under 
William  HL  (from  1689,/.^.,  to  1702);  and  under  Queen  Anne,  Charles  Seymour,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who,  on  assuming  it,  immediately  reformed  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the 


i/ames,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 

Warrant  Office,  and  reduced  them  in  the  royal  stables  to  a  fixed  scale  still  adhered 
to.  This  Duke  at  first  remained  under  George  L,  but  very  shortly  resigned.  At  this 
date  the  records  proper  of  the  office  begin,  and  an  "  Establishment  Book,"  signed 
by  the  King,  contains  the  number  of  horses  allowed  "for  our  own  service  and  for 
the  Master   of  the    Horse,"  with   the   salaries   and  wages   of  officers   and   servants. 
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The  horses  numbered  eighty-eight,  the  "nags"  ten.  The  Hon.  Conyers  D'Arcy 
was  then  "  Avenar "  and  Clerk  Marshal,  also  Gentleman  of  the  Stables ;  and  in  the 
same  establishment  was  Trigonel  Frampton,  **  Keeper  of  the  racehorses  at  Newmarket 
and  where  we  shall  appoint,"  a  Surveyor  of  Highways  being  likewise  included  among 


Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset  {the  "Proud  Duke  "). 

minor  officers.     During  the  latter  part   of  George  II. 's  reign  the  office  was  for  the 
second  time  put  in  commission. 

By  George  II.  Richard,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  was  appointed;  and  on  his  resignation 
Charles,  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lennox,  and  D'Aubigny  applied  for  the  place, 
but  it  is  recorded  that  any  appointment  was  delayed  by  the  King,  who  meanwhile 
appropriated  the  salary.     In   1734  it  was  once  more  put  in  commission,  but  in  the 
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next  year  was  at  length  given  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1 75 1  by  William  Cavendish,  Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  later  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  married  Charlotte,  Baroness  Clifford,  only  surviving  child  and  heiress  of 
Richard  Boyle,  Eail  of  Cork  and  Burlington;  after  whom  came  successively  Lionel 


i/ohn,  Duke  of  Rutland.    1761. 

Cranfield,  Duke  of  Dorset  (previously  Lord   Lieutenant  of  Ireland),  and   Granville 
Leveson-Gower,  Earl  Gower. 

Under  George  HL  twelve    Masters   ruled  the   office  in   succession  :  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,    Duke   of  Rutland,    Earl   of    Hertford,    Duke   of    Ancaster,    Duke   of 
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Northumberland,  Duke  of  Montagu,  Duke  of  Montrose,  Earl  of  Westmorlrnd, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  again  Duke 
of  Montrose. 


1st  Duke  of  Northumberland, 


With  this  reign  begins  the  earliest  "  Letter  Book "  of  the  office,  containing 
minute  details  anent  its  duties  and  functions,  and  sundry  orders  and  regulations; 
among  others  an  excellent  one  "that  all  tradesmen's  bills  shall  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter,  and  that  no   poundage   or   perquisite   shall    be   given   to   the 
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Clerk  of  the  Stables  or  any  other  person."  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  during  his  sway, 
also  issued  an  order  "that  no  person  whatever  dwelling  in  His  Majesty's  mews 
shall  presume  to  have  himself,  his  wife,  or  any  other  of  his  family,  inoculated  for  the 
small-pox,  before  having  the  permission  of  the  Physician  of  His  Majesty's  Household," 
with  precautionary  additions.  This  noble  Duke  to  thoughtfulness  for  the  well-being 
of  his  department  seems  to  have  joined  a  watchful  eye  over  his  own  interests,  as 
testified  by  his  petition  preferred  in  1761  to  the  King,  which  "sheweth  that  your 
petitioner,  as  Master  of  the  Horse  to  His  Majesty,  claims  to  be  Serjeant  of  the 
Silver  Scullery  on  the  day  of  His  Majesty's   Coronation,  and   to   have  for  his  own 
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henceforward  used  for  great  public  occasions  down  to  the  present  reign.  This 
remarkable,  though  cumbrous  structure,  which  was  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and  the  paintings  of  which  were  executed  by  Cipriani,  deserves  a  more  detailed 
account  than  can  here  be  given.  Both  doors  and  all  the  panels  are  covered  with 
allegorical  figures  and  emblems,  wherein,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  the 
Vol,  v.— No.  21.  8 
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attributes  of  Religion,  of  the  Cardinal  and  other  Virtues,  of  Commerce,  Peace,  Plenty, 
Fame,  Arts  and  Science,  with  divers  mythological  deities,  all  glow  in  harmonious 
contact  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  Crown  and  heraldic  renderings  of  the 
Rose,  Shamrock  and  Thistle.  The  carvings  are  excellent,  more  particularly  the  four 
large  Tritons  supporting  the  carriage  itself,  and  the  eight  palm  trees  which  branch 
out  to  uphold  the  roof;  the  inside  is  also  heraldically  and  richly  decorated  ;  the 
wheels  are  imitated  from  the  ancient  triumphal  chariot;  and  the  heavy  gilt 
harness,  of  conspicuous  detail  and  finish,  fitly  completed  the  gorgeous  ensemble  of 
this  regal  conveyance.  The  eight  cream-coloured  horses  which  alone  drew  it  were, 
like  the  large  black  state  horses,  supplied  from  the  Hanoverian  studs  so  long  as 
that  kingdom  was  annexed  to  Great  Britain,  and  since  this  has  ceased  to  be,  are 
bred  at  the  royal  stud  at   Hampton  Court. 

Towards  1785  stringent  orders  were  issued  to  reform  "abuses  that  have  been 
practised  in  the  mews" — viz.,  the  "buying  and  selling  horses  and  chaises,  harness 
and  carriages,  by  which  means  the  mews  has  been  made  a  kind  of  trading  place, 
to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  King ;  any  servant  found  guilty  of  such  practices  shall 
be  discharged."  Later  again  strict  rules  were  issued  for  the  porter  at  the  mews 
gate  next  Charing  Cross  "to  suffer  no  loose,  idle  or  suspicious  persons,  or  women 
of  the  town,  to  lurk  or  harbour  near  the  mews ;  to  shut  the  gate  next  Hedge  Lane 
as  soon  as  it  is   dusk,  and  the  gate   next  Charing  Cross   at   ten   at   night;   and  to 


The  Queen'8  Semi-State  Coach. 

prevent  mobs  or  riots  of  loose^  idle  and  disorderly  people, '^ — which  last  item  reads  almost 
as  if  this  worthy  official  were  in  training  for  the  onerous  post  of  Home  Secretary  I 
The  fashion  of  the  times  is  also  illustrated  by  an  order  to  the  running  footmen  to 
exercise  care,  in  carrying  their  flambeaux,  not  to  let  the  wax  drop  upon  the  King's 
coaches,  "  which  are  observed  to  be  much  defaced  by  the  same." 

The  records  of  the  office  being  rather  chronologically  confused,  mention  has  not 
been  made  in  its  proper  place  of  the  picturesque  Eastern  pedigree  of  an  Arab  horse 
presented  to  the  King  in  1773,  whose  name  is  Dervish,  his  colour  like  the  wood- 
pigeon,  white  and  grey,  his  dam  a  bay  mare,  and  like  his  sire  of  the  Holihan  race 
of  Sheck  Mehemed  Bey,  known  to  all  Arabs.  Famous  and  race-renowned  among 
Arabs  is  this  horse,  whose  age  is  seven  years,  and  whose  race  has  never  been 
mixed  nor  ever  conquered  in  war  ! 

During  the  tenure  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu  various  reductions  were  effected 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  requested  his  Grace  to  draw  up  a  return  with 
that  object.  Legal  discussions  and  argument  arose  as  to  the  liability  of  the  King's 
carriages  and  horses  to  pay  turnpike  toll,  or  his  buildings  to  bear  taxation ;  but  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  was  chiefly  indirectly  concerned  therein,  though  his  other  duties 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  to  have  ranged  from  providing 
accommodation  for  troops  and  horses  during  military  reviews  to  settling  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg's  wedding-cake  to  "  thr 
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The  Prince  of  Wales'  State  Coach. 

members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  Nobility  to  whom  it  was  allotted."  At  one 
time  we  even  find  his  attention  engaged  in  the  safe  transport  by  sea  to  Naples  of 
five  kangaroos,  "four  large  and  one  small,  the  latter  of  whom  is  constantly  carried 
by  one  of  the  former  in  its  bag." 

In  1819,  shortly  before  his  accession,  the  Prince  Regent  instituted  the  existing 
state  liveries,  as  also  the  uniform  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  which  is  extremely 
handsome ;  and  at  his  coronation,  two  years  later,  we  find  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
following  the  precedent  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  petitioning  for  the  official 
perquisites  of  silver  plate,  to  which  he  adds  a  claim  for  ^2000  in  commutation  of 
carriages  and  horses. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  was  Master  during  the  short-lived  reign  of  William  IV. 
and  the  early  part  of  that  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  reign  the  history  of  the  office  has  been,  like  that  of 
prosperous  nations,  a  comparatively  blank  one,  and  a  recapitulation  of  its  successive 
heads  can  scarcely  be  necessar}'.  The  appointment  is  now,  as  is  well  known,  a  political 
and  temporary  one ;  and  since  the  reorganisation  of  the  civil  list  the  expenditure 
is  fixed  independently  of  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Lords,  to  whom  the  Master  of 
the  Horse  has  no  longer  to  apply  for  the  whitewashing  of  a  stable  or  the  repairing 
of  a  drain.  Probably  the  most  dramatic  incident  in  the  career  of  any  Victorian 
official  took  place  when  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  (the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland)  attended  the  Queen  in  her  state  coach  (already  described) 
on  the  day  of  her  coronation ;  and  among  the  different  memorable  and  touching 
ceremonies  in  which  that  more  than  centenarian  conveyance  took  a  prominent  part 
during  three  generations,  none  surely  can  have  been  more  impressive  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  young  girl-ruler  proceeding  bareheaded  through  the  thronged  streets 
of  her  capital  to  our  venerable  Abbey,  there  to  receive  first  Divine  consecration  of 
her  rights,  then  the  oath  of  fealty  of  her  subjects,  and  returning  amid  the  ringing 
cheers  of  her  people  crowned  with  the  token  of  her  Sovereignty  over  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  civilised  world. 

Since  the  sad  days  that  ended  her  happy  married  life  the  Queen  has  adopted 
a  simpler  and  easier  state  vehicle,  and  the  old  coach  now  rests  in  secluded  grandeur 
in  the  Royal  Mews,  where  it  is  frequently  shown  to  admiring  visitors. 

It  is  not  possible  to  end  this  brief  account  of  an  office  which  has  endured 
through  so  many  years  and  vicissitudes,  without  some  slight  reference  to  a  sad 
event  that  has  occurred  while  these  pages  were  being  written— the  death  of  Sir 
George  Maude,  Crown  Equerry  and  secretary  to  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  in  which 
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A  uroup  Of  ftoyai  servama. 

office  he  had  served  for  thirty-five  years,  having  previously  acquired  distinction  and 
been  severely  wounded  in  the  Crimea.  By  all  who  knew  him,  whether  in  private 
life  or  m  a  public  capacity,  the  Crown  Equerry  was  warmly  appreciated,  and  is 
keenly  regretted.  His  amiable  disposition,  even  temper  and  thoroughly  gentleman- 
like nature  will  cause  him  to  be  long  missed ;  and  in  the  passing  away  of  Colonel 
Sir  George  Ashley  Maude,  K.C.B.,  the  Queen  has  lost  an  honest,  faithful  and  loyal 
servant,  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse  an  esteemed  and  valued  coadjutor. 


Cork  and  Orrery. 


A  Cream-coloured  Horse  In  State  Harness. 
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[N   THE   GATES. 

\  Brethren  were  unhappy. 
Why? 

There  was  little  need  to  ask  the  question 
at  any  great  length.     Priscilla  knew  why. 
L  Here  were  these  twelve  good  men  and  true. 

Old  an  you  will,  but  still   stout   of  limb  and 
of  approved  bearing.      Under  the   presidency 
of  the  Master,  they  met  together  every  morning 
at  the  timeworn  chapel,  and  sat  in  oaken  stalls 
as  he  prayed  that  they  might  face  Death  be- 
comingly, or  petitioned  Heaven  that  the  soul 
under,  brave  Sir  Simon  of  Sudeleye,  might  not 
i  by  visions  of  enemies  slain  in  single  combat 
)od  old  days  when  it  was  accounted  no  sin  to 
1   in   open    batde,    but   rather    a    virtue   which 
should   reckon   towards  the  wiping  out  of  a  warrior's  peccadilloes.     The  Brethren 
congregated  together  each  morn  and  eve,  clad  in  dark-grey  cloth  gowns.     Every  man 
of  them  wore  upon  his  left  arm  a  massive  silver  badge  surmounted  by  an  ape  rampant. 
i\s   they  solemnly  sat  in  their  oaken  stalls  and  prayed  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Simon, 
and  each  turned  over  his  vellum-bound  Bible,  the  thought  occurred  to  them  that  it 
would  be  a  neighbourly   but  slightly  difficult  thing  to  pray  for  Priscilla  also.     Why 
did  she  sit  almost  within  the  gates  and  burden  their  days  with  insults?     The  eighty 
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pounds  a  year,  the  two  oak-panelled  rooms,  the  ingle-nook  of  the  old  kitchen,  where 
above  each  ancient's  seat  was  ranged  a  flagon  of  burnished  copper— all  these  Priscilla 
contended  were  stolen  from  her.  She  had  a  right  to  one  of  the  twelve  flagons,  one 
of  the  seats,  one  of  the  stipends,  one  of  the  oaken  stalls,  one  of  the  vellum-bound 
Bibles,  one  of  the  little  plots  of  garden,  the  produce  of  which  each  aged  digger,  when 
he  did  any  work  (of  a  verity  this  was  but  seldom),  was  compelled  by  the  Hospital 
statutes  to  share  with  the  Master.  In  short,  one-twelfth  of  every  morsel  of  bread 
which  was  consumed  in  the  Hospital,  Priscilla  claimed  to  be  her  due.  She  also 
clamoured  for  many  other  pleasant  rights  and  privileges ;  and,  what  was  worse,  not 
content  with  relating  how  these  old  soldiers  were  rol)bing  her,  she  flaunted  forth 
her  grievances  to  the  visitors  who  came  from  fivt  parishes  round  to  view  the 
Hospital  gates  and  gaze  upon  the  ancient  men.  Priscilla  was  a  thorn — an  abiding 
thorn,  a  very  prickly  thorn — in  the  flesh  of  these  time-worn  warriors,  who  wanted  to 
live  in  peace,  and  sit  and  tell  tales  of  the  many  battles  they  had  won,  when  only 
the  gleam  of  the  fire  in  the  ingle-nook  lit  up  the  massive-beamed  ceiling  of  Spanish 
chestnut  or  the  embroidered  verses  on  the  wall — verses  worked  by  the  white  hands  of 
fair  Agnes  Sudeleye  before  she  took  the  veil  and  for  ever  renounced  such  harmless 
vanities  as  silken  mimicry  of  flower  and  rush  and  weed  of  the  lovely  Warwickshire 
lanes  and  meadows. 

The  Brethren  could  not  look  forth  out  from  their  dormer-windows  at  mom 
without  seeing  Priscilla^s  shrewish  face  over  the  way.  If  they  wandered  beneath 
the  old  pollarded  limes  in  the  garden,  Priscilla  overlooked  them  still,  or  came  out 
with  grievous  mock  and  gibe  from  behind  the  ancient  nilometer  which  marked  the 
boundary  between  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  Master's  pansy-speckled  grass-plot. 
According  to  the  statutes  of  the  Foundation,  they  were  "  twelve  impotent  men, 
disabled  and  decayed  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  not  possessed  of  more 
than  five  pounds  a  year."  Fifteen  hundred  was  the  date  of  their  Foundation.  Over 
the  right  pillar  of  the  ancient  gateway  climbed  an  entwined  scroll  with  "Praise  ye 
the  Lord "  written  in  fair  characters  ;  on  the  left  side,  "  Peace  be  to  this  house." 
And  yet  Priscilla  disregarded  these  holy  words :  there  was  no  peace.  Priscilla  was  a 
woman  with  a  grievance,  which  perhaps  accounted  for  her  persistent  ill  behaviour, 
her  flouting  demeanour  and  caustic  tongue. 

But  although  Priscilla  had  a  grievance,  she  was  not  uncomely  to  gaze  upon. 
Not  uncomely,  that  is,  to  old  soldiers  who  had  settled  down  afar  from  grim  scenes 
of  war  to  fight  their  battles  over  again  and  empty  the  ancient  copper  tankards 
with  friendly  persistence  every  eve.  Priscilla's  mouth  upturned  outwardly  at  the 
corners,  and  her  lips  were  rather  thin,  thus  betokening  a  somewhat  shrewish  dis- 
position. But  Priscilla  was  comparatively  young.  Fifty  summers  had  passed  over 
her  brow,  and  each  succeeding  summer  had  deepened  slightly  the  horizontal 
wrinkles  which  marred  its  even  whiteness.  Priscilla's  eyes  had  once  been  likened  to 
the  hue  of  the  speedwell ;  but  that  was  many  years  ago.  Now  they  were  somewhat 
like  the  selfsame  flower  after  a  storm,  when  the  colour  is  faded,  weak,  and  water>'. 
Sorrow  had  stormed  the  blue  from  out  their  depths.  At  times  they  were  (provided 
Priscilla  did  not  think  of  the  Brethren  and  their  many  iniquities)  lucent  and  clear. 
In  person  she  was  tall,  with  a  not  unbecoming  amplitude  of  form.  Only  the  active 
mind  of  Priscilla  prevented  her  form  from  becoming  more  buxom  still.  Her  hair 
was  lustrous  red,  with  here  and  there  the  glossy  tinge  of  a  newly  shelled  chestnut. 
And  her  complexion  was  marvellously  fair.  For  forty  years  Priscilla  had  rubbed  her 
face  with  a  slice  of  raw  potato  when  retiring  to  rest.  This  homely  preservative 
had  given   it  the   delicacy  and  freshness   of  a  child's.      Her  attire   was  demurely, 
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"She  .  .  .  sat  within  the  Hospital  gates  to  deride  the  ancient  men." 

menacingly,  sober.  She  attended  church  once  a  week,  and  sat  within  the  Hospital 
gates  to  deride  the  ancient  men  every  morn  when  they  came  forth  to  pray. 
Priscilla's  reproaches  robbed  prayers  of  reality ;  they  did  not  float  to  heaven,  but 
came  heavily  to  earth  again,  as  if  mere  lip  petitions  born  only  of  custom  and  not 
of  the  heart. 
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Of  these  ancient  warriors  of  the  Hospital,  there  were  but  three  unmarried, — three 
without  the  Warden,  who,  being  eighty-five  and  a  bookworm,  was  not  likely  to  change 
his  estate.  Nine  women  dwelt  within  the  Hospital  walls,  in  oaken-panelled,  low-ceiled 
chambers,  through  the  diamond  lattices  of  which  came  the  scents  of  sweet  old- 
fashioned  marjoram  and  thyme,  of  southernwood  and  lavender.  And  these  nine 
women  hated  Priscilla  in  that  she  sat  within  the  Hospital  gates  to  mock  at  their  good 
men,  until  they  found  no  pleasure  in  the  spring,  but  bowed  beneath  her  bitter  scorn. 

But  when  summer  wooed  the  land,  and  the  cuckoo's  wandering  voice  made 
mellow  music  for  the  ears  of  the  ancient  men,  there  came  a  tide  in  their  affairs  which 
troubled  them  greatly.  Priscilla  fell  ill.  No  more  she  flouted  the  ancients  as  they 
crawled  out  to  bask  in  the  sun;  no  more  she  made  bitter  jest  and  biting  jeer  at 
their  sombre  habiliments.  The  great  desire  to  dwell  once  more  within  the  Hospital 
had  gotten  hold  of  Priscilla,  and  was  eating  her  life  away. 

Then  these  ancient  Brethren  took  magnanimous  counsel  together  for  the  relief 
of  their  foe.  They  sat  within  the  ingle-nook,  before  every  man  his  churchwarden 
and  copper  tankard  of  ale.  The  ruddy  flames  cast  shadows  on  each  battle-worn 
face,  lined  and  seamed  and  furrowed  with  scars.  Some  of  their  forms  were  bent 
and  bowed  almost  double  with  the  weight  of  many  honourable  adventures ;  some 
of  their  noses  rivalled  the  ruby  in  hue ;  but  one  man  there  was  "  blue-eyed  as  is  the 
morn,"  of  stature  tall,  and  a  disposition  savouring  somewhat  of  youthful  giddiness. 
This  amorous  ancient  was  yclept  Martin  Adale.  Martin  Adale  was  the  Benjamin 
of  the  Brethren,  their  youngest,  their  bravest,  their  best-beloved,  who  had  received 
more  wounds  in  battle  and  slain  more  foes  than  all  the  others  put  together;  and 
now,  with  three  bullets  in  him,  to  which  he  aflbrded  space  and  lodgment  free,  was 
come  to  lay  his  bones  among  them,  weary  and  worn  with  service,  and  yet  with  a 
keen  eye  for  a  pretty  lass  or  a  comely  dame. 

As  they  sat  there,  within  the  ingle-nook,  the  souls  of  the  Brethren  were  heavy 
within  them,  inasmuch  as  their  enemy  was  sick  and  like  to  die.  And  though 
many  a  time  and  oft  these  ancients  had  spitted  foes  in  battle  with  as  little  remorse 
as  a  school-boy  experiences  when  pinioning  a  cockchafer,  yet  were  they  reluctant 
to  stain  their  souls  with  the  death  of  Mistress  Priscilla,  whose  wormwood  tongue 
had  bitten  them  so  oft.  For  when  the  father  of  Mistress  Priscilla,  an  ancient  and 
honourable  soldier,  had  given  up  his  soul  to  his  Maker,  then,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  P'ounder,  Priscilla  had  been  turned  away  from  the  Hospital  to  live 
or  starve  as  best  she  might.  "  Twelve  impotent  men,  disabled  and  decayed  in  the 
service  of  their  country,"  ran  the  old  statute.  Priscilla  had  been  cast  out  from 
the  Hospital  to  fare  forth  into  the  world— cast  out  from  the  pleasant  garden  her 
soul  loved — cast  out  from  beneath  the  roof  where  swallows  twittered  under  the 
eaves,  and  nightingales  in  the  old  limes  sang  that  song  of  woe  which  has  witched 
the  world  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Mathew  Brant,  the  patriarch  of  them  all,  was  first  to  give  sorrow  words.  "  We 
be  old  and  honourable  men,  my  masters,"  said  he, — "we  be  old  and  honourable  men, 
my  masters,  comely  and  passing  well-favoured,  men  of  conscience  and  eighty  pounds 
income ;  yet  a  woman  lieth  in  sore  need,  and  we  have  caused  her  bane.  What  say 
you.  Finicking  John  ?  " 

Finicking  John  drained  his  huge  flagon,  and  set  it  down  with  a  sigh. 

"Women  be  kittle  folk,"  quoth  he — "as  empty  as  this  tankard;  as  frothy  when 
it's  filled  ;  and  she  hath  harried  us  sorely." 

"  Tut,  tut,  man  ! "  broke  in  Simon  of  Chalfont ;  "  we  be  but  sorry  fagots  to  mind 
the  sting  of  a  woman's  tongue.     No  sting,  no  honey." 
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"  Better  the  honey  of  her  lip,  old  friends,"  laughed  niddy  William  Joyland,  of 
Cloverdale.     "  The  lass  is  grievous  sick,  and  like  to  die." 

Then  solemnly  uprose  Mathew  Brant,  with  a  flourish  of  his  crutch. 

"We  be  old  and  honourable  men,  my  masters,"  he  piped — **oId  and  honourable 
men,  of  some  slight  substance,  and  nine  of  us  married  withal,  which  also  indicateth 
our  valour.  And  we  who  be  married  men,  having  once  entered  into  that  state,  are 
therefore  unable  to  help  the  maid.  Sad  is  her  soul,  and  sick  with  hungry  longing 
for  the  old  home.  AVe  have  driven  her  forth,  and  one  of  us,  one  of  three,  must 
bring  her  back  again  with  mirthful  music,  the  playing  of  pipes,  and  strow  flowers 
in  her  path,  so  that  the  woman  may  be  healed  of  her  woe  and  not  die." 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  faces  of  them  all,  for  these  three  unmarried  men  were  light 
of  heart  and  tongue.  But  those  who  had  married  were  of  more  chastened  mien  ; 
their  good  dames  held  them  in  due  subjection  ;  they  rose  when  the  clock  struck  ten, 
and  marched  solemnly  away  to  the  low-ceiled  rooms  of  their  wives.  Each  ancient 
might  marry  and  bring  his  wife  within  the  Hospital,  yet  was  it  accounted  an 
unseemly  thing  to  do,  inasmuch  as  a  man  who  is  depjndent  on  the  bounty  of  a 
great  soul  gone  before  is  loth  to  share  that  bounty  with  a  woman  who  must  needs  be 
driven  forth  when  his  body  is  given  to  the  worms  for  them  to  make  thereof  a  mouldy 
feast.  And  Martin  Adale,  P'inicking  John,  and  Simon  of  Chalfont  told  merry  tales 
and  brave  when  the  married  men  had  gone  away  to  their  couches.  Therefore  it 
was  a  grievous  thing  for  this  triumvirate  to  listen  to — a  thing  not  to  be  encouraged, 
unless  the  maid's  extremity  would  brook  no  other  cure  than  that  she  must  marry  a 
valorous  ancient,  and  so  be  restored  to  her  old  home. 

But  Mathew  Brant,  a  stubborn  and  resolute  old  man  withal,  would  brook  no  delay. 

"  Here  be  three  straws  within  mine  hand,  good  masters,"  he  mocked.  "  Come 
forth,  my  merry  men — come  forth,  and  win  a  bride.  Mistress  Priscilla  is  not 
uncomely;  and  if  her  hand  be  as  light  as  her  tongue,  and  she  recover,  then  are 
there  good  days  in  store  for  one  of  ye.  Hearten  up,  mine  ancients — hearten  up, 
ye  who  fear  a  woman's  mouth  more  than  the  cannon's." 

"  r  faith,"  grumbled  Simon  of  Chalfont,  "  'tis  an  affair  of  straw  altogether ;  oft- 
times  there  be  powder  enow  and  to  spare  at  both.  Have  at  it,  brave  Master  Brant. 
I  am  no  coward  to  flee  from  a  woman's  tongue." 

"Peace,  braggart,"  said  Finicking  John.  "The  maid  hath  a  comely  face  and 
a  persistent  mind — like  most  women  when  set.  Have  at  it  also."  And  he  drew  the 
first  straw. 

Simon,  with  a  laugh,  came  sheepishly  forward,  and  drew  the  second. 

"  Give  me  the  third,  good  Master  Brant,"  said  Martin  Adale.  "  For  fifty  years 
hath  Dame  Fortune  smiled  on  me,  and  I  would  fain  marry  in  mine  old  age.  Give 
me  the  straw,  say  I.  I  was  the  last  to  come  here,  and  it  is  fitting  I  should 
marry  Mistress  Priscilla  if  Fate  wills  it  so.  She  would  burnish  my  copper  tankard 
bravely." 

"The  shortest  straw  winneth  the  longest  tongue  for  forty  miles  round,"  said 
old  Mathew  Brant.  "  Your  straws,  comrades  ;  but  pledge  a  draught — a  deep,  deep 
draught — ere  our  brother  goeth  to  his  doom." 

The  Brethren  struggled  to  their  feet,  and  pledged  the  expectant  bridegroom 
without  further  parley.  Then  Mathew  Brant  called  for  the  shortest  straw,  which 
was  found  to  be  Martin  Adale's. 

That  worthy  laughed  light-heartedly.  "I  go  seek  me  the  Master,  Brethren," 
he  said.  "  And  the  maiden  shall  be  moved  hither,  under  the  charge  of  Mathew's 
dame,  till  she  be  well.     Say  I  not  wisely  ?  " 
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He  strode  away  with  a  flush  on  his  handsome  face  to  find  the  Master,  who,  too, 
was  much  troubled  in  his  mind  concerning  Priscilla. 

Over  the  way.  Mistress  Priscilla  lay  in  her  snow-white  bed,  the  casement  opened 
wide  for  the  song  of  the  nightingales  to  be  borne  within.  And  her  soul  was  filled 
with  a  great  fear  and  longing  lest  she  should  die  without  the  gates.  But  as  she 
lay,  staring  with  faint  eyes  at  the  shadow  cast  by  the  cagdle  on  the  ceiling,  the 
Doctor  returned,  and  with  him  the  Master  of  the  Hospital.  And  beside  the  Master 
of  the  Hospital  were  two  strong  dames,  who  carried  a  litter.  The  dames  placed 
Priscilla  within  the  litter,  and  bore  her  tenderly  across  the  road,  beneath  the  old 
portal,  through  the  dim,  dark  passages,  and  laid  her  to  sleep  within  an  oaken 
chamber,  the  walls  and  roof  of  which  were  black  with  age — the  oaken  chamber 
where  her  father  died,  and  which  now  belonged  to  Martin  Adale. 


"Mistress  Priscilla  lay  In  her  snow-white  Ottt.  ' 

Through  the  open  lattice  came  the  smell  of  lavender  and  blossoming  pinks  ; 
nightingales  trilled  in  the  limes ;  a  little  stream  plashed  softly  over  the  hillside,  and 
fell  away  through  fern-clad  banks  into  the  roadway  below.  As  the  moonlight 
played  upon  the  foot  of  the  bed,  Priscilla  saw  the  women's  pitying  faces  wet  with 
tears.     "  Forgive  me,  dames  :  I  was  distraught,"  she  cried,  and  fell  asleep. 

As  the  days  w^ent  by,  Priscilla  came  back  from  the  kingdom  of  dreams  and 
shadows, — back  from  the  dim,  sad  underworld,  where  never  children's  voices  make 
music  for  the  soul,  and  all  is  cold — so  cold  that  they  who  hover  on  the  brink  of  Death 
return,  a  grey  faintness  sealed  upon  their  brows,  and  strange,  far-off  eyes  that  see  not 
all  the  beauty  of  the  world,  its  warmth  and  light  and  colour,  its  music  and  love  and 
laughter,  but  mark  only  dismal  phantoms,  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  unseen  hands. 
Soon  she  once  more   sat  in   the  old  garden,   watching   Martin    Adale,    the   bravest 
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spadesman  of  them  all,  as  he  raised  a  wall  around  his  radishes  which  no  intrusive 
slug  might  penetrate.  And  every  stroke  of  his  spade  in  the  freshly-smelling  earth 
was  pleasant  to  her.  Every  word  he  spake  was  as  music  in  Priscilla's  ears.  The 
burden  and  the  bitterness  were  lifted  from  her  soul. 

"  I  will  get  me  without  the  gates  and  pray  for  forgiveness,"  she  told  sturdy 
Martin,  as  he  leant  on  his  spade  and  looked  into  her  faded  eyes  with  his  own  deep 
blue  ones.  "  I  have  sinned  against  the  Brethren  until  I  was  like  to  die  of  my  own 
wickedness.     Now  will  I  hie  me  back  to  the  world  again." 

"  r  faith,"  said  Martin,  leaning  on  his  spade, — "T  faith,  Mistress  Priscilla,  thou 
canst  not." 

"And  why  not?"  queried  Priscilla  wonderingly. 

"Tush,  tush!"  said  merry  Martin;  "dost  not  know  thou  art  mine  by  lot— that 
I  would  fain  give  thee  thy  heart's  desire  ?  So  long  as  life  remaineth  here  "  (he  struck 
his  massive  chest  with  a  huge  fist),  "  so  long  dost  thou  stay  here  also." 

"  I — I  understand  not,  good  Master  Adale,"  murmured  Priscilla,  gazing  up  at  him 
with  troubled  eyes.     "  I  beseech  you,  do  not  mock  me." 

"  Thou  art  mine  by  lot,"  said  sturdy  Martin.  "  We  be  twelve  honourable  men 
and  true ;  we  did  not  mean  to  use  thee  ill.  Belike  'twas  our  misfortune  and  the 
Foundation  statutes.  The  only  way  thou  couldst  re-enter  here  was  as  the  wife 
of  one  of  us,  and  mine  is  the  favoured  lot.  Come,  good  Mistress  Priscilla,  what 
sayest  thou  ?  " 

"Tis  a  goodly  home,"  said  Priscilla  shyly. 

"  Thou  art  a  goodly  maid  also,"  said  Mathew.  "  Come,  sweeting,  these  brave 
old  men  and  true  be  all  agog  for  a  wedding.     On  the  word  of  a  soldier,  I  love  thee." 

"  I  am  somewhat  old,"  quoth  Priscilla  yieldingly. 

"Sweetest  apples  be  ripest,"  quoth  Martin   Adale,  and  bussed  her. 

Whereat  eleven  ancient  men,  disgracefully  peeping  from  behind  the  sweet-savoured 
limes,  wagged  grey  beards  all,  and  laughed  "  Ho  !  ho  !  " 

G.    B.    BURGIN. 
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by  the  historian,  as  Charles  Knight — even  though  one  may  have  found  little  to  add  to 
the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  those  who  have  gone  before — we  must  still  speak 
of  Caxton,  because  through  his  agency  was  effected  the  change— that  of  printing 
for  manuscript— which  has  proved  the  most  momentous,  the  most  far-reaching,  the 
most  fruitful  of  all  the  changes  and  inventions  and  discoveries  of  modern  days.  The 
Reformation  threw  open  the  door  for  freedom  of  thought ;  the  Renascence  restored  to 
the  world  the  literature  and  the  philosophy  of  the  past ;  printing  scattered  broadcast 
the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

The  humble  beginnings  of  this  revolution,  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  man 
by  whose  hands  it  was  effected  in  this  country,  are  not  so  widely  known  that  they 
may  be  assumed  as  common  knowledge.  Let  us  ask,  for  instance,  who  was  Caxton  ? 
How  did  he  arrive  at  his  printing  press  ?  What  did  he  print  ?  These  are  questions 
that  the  ordinary  reader  would  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 

To  begin  with,  the  setting  up  of  his  printing  press  was  but  an  episode — albeit 
the  last — in  the  long  and  busy  life  of  this  active  man  :  an  experiment,  doubtful  at 
fifSt,  which  presently  became  the  serious  business  of  a  man  advanced  in  years,  his 
occupation  at  an  age  when  most  men  think  of  ease  and  retirement.  The  name  and 
fame  and  praise  of  Caxton  have  gone  forth  into  all  lands;  but  it  is  the  fame 
of  Caxton  in  old  age — Caxton  the  printer,  not  Caxton  in  early  life  and  in  full 
manhood,  Caxton  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  Caxton  the  Merchant  Adventurer,  Caxton 
the  Rector  of  the  English  House.     If  you 

ask  any  person  of  ordinary  acquirements  ^ 

who  invented  printing,  he  will  probably 
tell  you  that  it  was  Caxton.  Yet  the  person 
of  a  little  more  than  ordinary  acquirements  ►> 

very  well  knows  that  Caxton  was  not  the  ^ 

inventor  at  all.     What  he  did  was  to  bring  j 

over  the  art  of  printing  from  the  Nether-  ^^ 

lands  to  this  country.  Not  such  a  very 
great  thing,  perhaps :  had  he  not  done  so 
some  one  else  would ;  it  was  only  a  matter  Caxtons  Deofce. 

Copyright  1895  by  Walter  Beiant. 
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of  time ;  the  invention  was  already  beginning  to  leave  its  cradle ;  other  men  already 
understood  that  here  was  a  thing  belonging  to  the  whole  world — a  thing  bound  to 
travel  over  the  whole  world.  Caxton,  however,  did  actually  give  it  to  us;  he  first 
brought  it  over  here ;  he  introduced  the  new  invention  into  this  country.  That  is 
his  great  glory ;  for  that  service  he  will  never  be  forgotten  :  he  has  the  honour 
that  belongs  to  those   who  understand,  and  advance,  and  associate  with  their  own 


Supposed  Portrait  oj  Caxton.    From  Blades'  "Pentateuch  of  Printing." 

lives   and   achievements,    things   invented    by  others   who  could  not,   perhaps,   see 
their  importance. 

Perhaps  everything  that  can  be  found  out  about  Caxton  has  been  already 
discovered.  When  we  consider  the  antecedent  improbability  of  learning  anything 
at  all  about  a  merchant  of  the  fifteenth  century — not  a  merchant  of  the  wealthier 
kind,  neither  a  Whittington  nor  a  Gresham— we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
knowing  a  good  deal  about  Caxton.     To  be  sure,  he  gives  us  in  his  prefaces  many 
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valuable  facts  concerning  himself.  The  learned  Mr.  William  Blades  has  put  together 
in  his  two  books  on  Caxton  all  that  he  himself,  or  that  others  before  him,  had  been 
able  to  discover.  He  has  also  added  certain  conjectures  as  to  the  most  important 
step  in  Caxton's  life :  I  will  speak  of  these  conjectures  presently.  The  result  is  a 
tolerably  complete  biography.  We  cannot  fill  up  the  life  year  after  year,  but  in 
general  terms  we  know  how  it  was  spent  and  what  things  were  done  in  the  allotted 
span.  That  the  personality  is  shadowy — yet  not  more  shadowy  than  that  of 
Shakespeare — cannot  be  denied. 

No  one,  however,  can  say,  in  these  times  of  research,  when  the  documents  of  the 
past  are  overhauled  and  made  to  yield  their  secrets,  that  any  point  of  archaeological 
investigation  is  finally  closed,  so  that  nothing  more  will  be  discovered  about  it.  Some- 
where or  other  are  lying  hidden,  documents,  contracts,  wills,  conveyances,  letters, 
reports,  diaries — which  may  at  any  moment  yield  unexpected  treasures  to  the  finder. 
Let  us  remember  how  Peter  Cunningham  unearthed  the  accounts  of  the  Revels  and 
Masques  among  the  papers  of  the  Audit  Office ;  how  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  were  discovered ;  how  Riley's  researches  in  the 
archives  of  London  have  actually  restored  the  mediaeval  city  in  every  detail  of  its 
multi-coloured  life ;  how  the  history  of  England  has  been  already  entirely  rewritten 
during  the  last  fifty  years  from  newly  discovered  documents,  and  must  in  the  next 
fifty  years  be  again  rewritten.  Remembering  these  things,  let  us  not  conclude  that 
concerning  any  man,  king,  statesmah,  churchman,  citizen,  the  last  word  has  been 
spoken,  the  last  discovery  made. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  to  contribute  only  those  little  discoveries — some  may  call 
them  theories — which  always  present  themselves  when  another  man  from  another 
point  of  view  approaches  a  certain  array  of  facts.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  no  new 
fact  to  announce,  but  I  have  one  or  two  new  conclusions  to  draw. 

Let  me  endeavour,  then,  to  present  to  you  William  Caxton  as  a  reality,  not  a 
shadow  :  you  shall  see  how  and  why  he  became,  late  in  life,  a  printer ;  what  he 
was  and  what  was  his  reputation  before  he  became  a  printer.  And  you  shall  see 
for  yourselves  what  kind  of  book  he  produced,  how  he  illustrated  it,  the  kind  of  type 
he  employed,  and  the  binding  of  his  books. 

First,  what  manner  of  man  was  he,  and  of  what  origin  ? 

About  four  miles  north-east  of  Tunbridge,  in  Kent,  is  the  village  of  Hadlow, 
part  of  which  is  covered  by  the  manor  of  Causton.  It  is  supposed,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  from  this  manor  sprang  the  family  whose  name  Causton,  Cauxton 
or  Caxton,  preserves  the  memory  of  their  former  holding.  Long  before  the  birth 
of  William  Caxton  the  manor,  if  the  family  ever  held  it,  had  passed  out  of  their  hands. 
He  says,  himself,  that  he  was  born  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  The  Weald  covers  a 
large  area;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  any  more,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  any 
closer  information.  In  this  part  of  the  county  he  was  born — somewhere.  And  in 
this  part  of  the  county  there  is  a  manor  bearing  his  name.  Can  we  safely  conclude 
that  a  territorial  name  means  that  the  family  were  once  Lords  of  the  Manor? 
Certainly  not.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  he  came  of  a  City  family, 
and  one  long  and  honourably  known  in  the  City  ;  for  the  name  of  Caxton  or 
Causton  frequently  occurs  in  the  City  records.  In  the  year  1303  Aubin  de  Caustone, 
haberdasher,  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  make  scrutiny  into  the  manufacture 
of  caps  by  methods  and  of  materials  forbidden  by  law.  In  1307  William  de  Causton 
is  one  of  those  who  sign  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  by  the  City 
Fathers.  In  1327  John  de  Causton,  Alderman,  is  one  of  a  Board  of  Arbitrators 
between  certain  disputing  trade  companies;  and  he  represented  the  City  at  the 
Council  of  Northampton  in   1337,  for  which  service  he  received  the  sum  of  ;^6o. 
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In  1331  John  de  Caxton  and  Thomas  de  Caxton  were  butchers — the  latter,  one 
regrets  to  find,  obstructing  the  street  with  his  stall  at  the  Poultry,  for  which  his  meat 
was  forfeited.  In  1334  William  de  Causton,  living  in  the  parish  of  St.  Vedast,  was 
an  Alderman.  In  the  year  1348  there  were  seven  of  the  name  who  paid  their 
fees  as  liverymen  of  the  Mercers'  Company.  In  1364  Alice,  wife  of  Robert  de 
Causton,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  vintner,  was  sentenced  to  the  "  thewe  "  for 
thickening  the  bottom  of  a  quart  pot  with  pitch,  so  that  he  who  ordered  a  quart  of 
wine  got  short  measure.  This  deplorable  incident  is  the  only  one  which  tarnishes  the 
honour  of  the  Caustons  or  Caxtons.  In  1401  William  de  Causton  is  apprenticed  to 
Thomas  Gedeney.  In  1414  John  Causton  is  a  butcher.  In  1424  Stevyn  Causton 
is  a  liveryman  of  the  Mercers.  The  family  of  Causton  or  Caxton,  therefore,  were 
largely  engaged  in  various  branches  of  trade  in  London  during  the  whole  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Whether  William  Caxton's  father  was  himself  a  citizen  and 
freeman,  and  if  so,  how  the  son  came  to  be  bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  is  not 
known.  As  the  boy  was  apprenticed  to  the  very  richest  merchant  in  the  City,  and 
admitted  a  member  of  the  wealthiest  company,  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  people 
were  of  some  consideration  in  the  City :  to  be  received  into  the  house  of  a  great 
merchant  as  an  apprentice,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Company  of  Mercers,  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  City  connections  of  an  honourable  kind.  Either  Caxton's  father 
or  his  grandfather  must  have  been  a  man  of  weight  and  distinction. 

"  I  was  bom  and  learned  my  English  in  Kent  in  the  Weald,  where  I  doubt  not 
is  spoken  as  broad  and  rude  English  as  in  any  place  of  England."  These  are  his 
own  words.  In  another  place  he  writes,  concerning  his  own  style,  "whereof  I 
humbly  and  with  all  my  heart  thank  God,  and  also  am  bounden  to  pray  for  my 
father's  and  mother's  souls,  that  in  my  youth  set  me  to  school,  by  which,  by  the 
sufferance  of  God,  I  got  my  living— I  hope  truly."  The  Weald,  in  which  he 
apparently  spent  his  childhood,  was  at  this  time  largely  peopled  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Flemish  clothworkers  brought  over  to  England  by  Edward  IV.  He  therefore 
heard  as  a  child  the  Flemish  language,  or  at  least  English  with  a  large  admixture 
of  Flemish  words— a  fact  which  perhaps  had  something  to  do  with  his  subsequent 
residence  in  Bmges.  But  where  he  went  to  school,  what  he  learned  there,  and  at 
what  age  he  was  taken  from  his  lessons,  he  does  not  tell  us. 

He  was  born,  I  am  sure,  in  the  year  1424.  It  seems  very  clear  that  the  usual  age 
of  apprenticeship  was  fourteen;  and  Caxton  was  certainly  apprenticed  in  the  year 
1438,  and  since  the  age  of  admission  to  the  City  freedom  was  twenty-four,  ten  years 
were  passed  in  servitude  :  a  long  time,  but  not  too  long  to  leam  the  various  branches 
of  a  merchant's  work,  and  to  acquire  the  habits  of  obedience  which  afterwards  are 
transformed  into  the  habit  of  authority. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  master  was  the  richest  merchant  of  his  time.  He  was 
Robert  Large,  Mercer,  Warden  of  the  Company  in  1427,  Sheriff  in  1430,  and  Lord 
Mayor  in  1440.  \Vhen  this  great  man  received  an  apprentice  he  was  receiving 
either  the  son  of  a  personal  friend  or  of  some  one  whom  he  desired  to  oblige.  It 
is  significant  that  at  the  same  time  Large  received  another  apprentice,  the  son  of  a 
brother  mercer,  named  Harrowe,  and  that  Harrowe  received  as  apprentice  another 
Caxton — Robert,  perhaps  brother  of  William — but  concerning  him  nothing  is 
discoverable. 

Robert  Large  occupied  a  house  already  historic:  it  was  situated  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Old  Jewry.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Jews  who  lived  in  that 
quarter  built  for  themselves  a  synagogue;  in  the  year  1262  there  was  a  popular 
outbreak  of  hatred  against  the  Jews,  and  a  terrible  massacre,  in  the  course  of  which 
their  synagogue  was  plundered  and  taken  from  them.     In  the  year  1271  Henry  III. 
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gave  the  place  as  a  House  to  a  new  order  of  Mendicant  Friars  called  Fratres 
de  Fenitentid  Jesu^  or  Fratres  de  Saccd,  who  were  ruined  when  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  in  1274,  passed  an  edict  permitting  four  orders  only  of  Mendicants.  The 
Order  seems  to  have  decayed  from  this  time;  for  in  1305,  thirty  years  later,  Robert 
Fitzwalter  applied  to  the  King  for  permission  for  the  Friars  to  assign  the  house  to  him 
— which  was  done,  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Sack  disappeared  from  history.  Robert 
Large,  a  hundred  years  later,  obtained  the  house,  and  held  his  Mayoralty  in  it ;  as 
also  did  Lord  Mayor  Clipton  in  1492.  It  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  tavern,  with 
the  sign  of  the  Windmill. 

In  the  year  1441  Robert  Large  died,  before  his  youngest  'prentice  had  completed 
his  term.     Another  master  had  to  be  found  for  him. 

At  this  time  the  principal  market  of  Western  Europe  was  Bruges,  and  the  centre 
of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers — an  association  containing 
members  of  various  companies — was  that  city.  There  stood  Domus  Anglorum^  the 
House  of  the  English  Merchants.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  young  man  to  be 
sent  to  this  House  in  order  to  learn  the  foreign  trade  before  he  completed  his  time. 


"^ 
?* 


7*«  "Domua  Anghrum,"  Bruges. 


Thither,  therefore,  went  Caxton,  having  seven   years  still   to   serve;  and  there  he 
remained  for  thirty  years. 

Those  who  know  the  history  of  the  Hanseatic  Merchants  and  the  Steelyard  will 
understand  the  position  and  meaning  of  the  Domus  Anglorum.  The  Englishmen  in 
Bruges,  just  as  the  Germans  in  London,  lived  separate  and  apart,  a  community  by 
themselves,  in  their  own  house,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  contained  offices, 
warehouses,  sleeping  chambers,  a  common  hall,  and  perhaps  a  chapel  (I  say  perhaps, 
because  a  chapel  belonged  to  every  great  house).  The  people  of  the  London  Steel- 
yard, whether  they  had  a  chapel  or  no,  worshipped  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows  the 
Great,  just  outside  their  walls ;  and  very  likely  the  English  merchants  observed  the 
same  practice.  They  lived  separate  from  the  Flemings  ;  they  were  never  allowed  by 
the  citizens  of  Bruges  to  consider  themselves  otherwise  than  as  strangers  and  foreigners ; 
they  had  certain  privileges  and  rights  jealously  accorded,  jealously  watched,  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  by  the  worthy  burghers  of  Bruges ;  jealously  guarded  and 
resolutely  claimed  by  the  foreign  merchants  themselves.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  ever  present  danger  of  a  popular  rising  against  strangers,  the  Englishmen 
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lived  by  strict  rule :  abroad  they  walked  with  circumspection ;  they  kept  as  much 
as  possible  within  their  own  walls.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  prejudice  against  foreigners 
was  so  strong  in  any  European  country  as  it  was  in  England ;  certainly  not  at  Bruges, 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  whither  foreigners  flocked  from  every  part.  At  the  same  time, 
to  be  a  foreigner  anywhere  invited  curiosity ;  and  mediaeval  curiosity  was  the  mother 
of  hostility ;  and  hostility  too  often  took  a  practical  and  an  active  line.  The  English 
factory,  therefore,  lived  under  rule,  like  the  Germans  of  the  Steelyard :  they  lived  in 
a  college ;  they  observed  hours  of  closing  the  gates ;  they  had  a  common  table  ;  save 
for  vows  and  midnight  prayers  the  life  was  monastic ;  on  no  pretence  were  w^omen 
to  be  admitted,  and  all  the  residents  were  unmarried. 

These  factories  or  foreign  stations  of  English  merchants  were  continued  into  quite 
modern  times.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  perhaps  later,  there  was  an  English 
factory  at  Aleppo ;  the  Indian  Empire  sprang  out  of  English  factories ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factory  was  the  first  step  towards  a  footing  in  foreign  trade. 

The  position  of  governor,  or  rector,  of  such  a  community  was,  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  one  requiring  special,  rare,  and  valuable  qualities.  He  must  be,  first  of 
all,  a  man  of  courteous  and  conciliatory  manners ;  he  must  know  how  to  be  firm 
and  how  to  assert  his  rights ;  he  must  be  watchful  for  the  extension,  and  jealous  for 
the  observance,  of  privileges;  he  must  be  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity  for 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  community;  he  must  not  be  afraid  to  stand  before 
kings ;  he  must  be  a  linguist,  and  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  court  and  the 
language  of  the  market.  When  we  learn,  therefore,  that  Caxton  was  presently  raised 
to  the  very  important  office  of  Governor  of  all  the  English  merchants,  not  only  in 
Bruges,  but  in  the  other  towns — Ghent,  Antwerp,  Damme,  Sluys — we  understand 
from  this  single  fact  the  manner  of  man  he  was  supposed  to  be ;  when  we  learn  in 
addition  that  he  continued  to  hold  this  post  till  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  we 
understand  what  manner  of  man  he  must  have  been. 

There  is,  as  one  who  studies  this  time  cannot  fail  to  remark,  a  special  kind 
of  dignity  belonging  to  these  centuries;  it  is  the  dignity  which  springs  from  the 
knowledge  of  one's  own  rank  or  place,  at  a  time  when  rank,  place  or  station 
belonged  to  every  possible  occupation  in  life.  A  bricklayer  or  a  carpenter,  as  well  as 
a  mercer,  or  a  monk  or  a  priest,  belonged  to  a  trade  association:  he  was  'prentice 
first,  full  member  next,  officer  or  even  warden  in  due  course.  The  most  humble 
employment  was  dignified  by  the  association  of  its  members.  Everybody,  from 
the  King  to  the  lowest  craftsman,  understood  the  dignity  of  associated  labour ; 
everybody  recognised  office  and  authority,  whether  it  was  the  episcopal  office  or  the 
presidency  of  a  Craft  Company.  You  may  see  Caxton  in  every  picture  that  presents 
a  bourgeois  of  the  time.  He  wears  a  long  gown  of  red  cloth,  something  like  a 
cassock,  the  sleeves  and  neck  trimmed  with  rich  fur;  round  his  neck  hangs  a  gold 
chain ;  his  belt  is  of  leather  gilt,  and  from  it  hangs  his  purse ;  his  hair  is  cut 
shorter  than  the  nobles  wear  it,  and  it  is  seen  under  a  round  cap,  the  sides  of 
which  are  turned  up.  It  is  a  costume  admitting  of  great  splendour  in  the  way 
of  material;  the  fur  lining  or  trimming  may  be  broad  and  costly;  the  gold  chain 
may  be  rich  and  heavy;  the  belt  may  be  embossed  by  an  Italian  artist, — ^all  the 
advantages  of  mediaeval  costume  are  not  with  the  knight  and  soldier.  As  for  his 
face,  it  is  grave ;  his  eyes  are  serious :  it  is  not  for  him  that  the  Court  Fool  plays 
his  antics ;  it  is  not  for  him  that  the  minstrel  strikes  his  mandoline ;  he  is  thinking 
what  new  concessions  he  can  get  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Above  all,  at 
this  moment  he  is  troubled  about  the  late  quarrel  in  Antwerp  between  certain 
English  sailors — young  hotheads — and  some  Flemings,  in  a  tavern,  after  which  two 
of  the  latter  were  found  dead.     And  the  town>  without  considering  who  began  the 
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brawl,  was  of  course  in  an  uproar  against  the  accursed  English.  The  news  has 
been  brought  home  by  a  Flemish  merchant  just  from  Antwerp:  the  Englishmen 
have  taken  sanctuary;  there  will  be  correspondence,  excuses — fines,  perhaps. 

Or  it  is  an  Italian  merchant— Caxton  talks  his  language  as  well— who  has  things 
to  propose,  barter  to  effect.  The  Rector  of  the  Domus  Anglorum  was,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  consul.  He  sent  home  regular  reports  on  the  state  of  trade,  on  prices 
and  fluctuations,  on  supply  and  demand ;  he  received  English  merchants,  made  them 
pay  an  entrance  fee,  instructed  them  in  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  factory,  gave 
them  interpreters,  and  assisted  them  in  their  buying  and  selHng  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  town.     He  was  also  agent  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  London. 

In  the  archives  of  the  town  two  cases  are  recorded  in  which  Caxton  was 
concerned,  the  first  in  which  he  had  become  surety  to  a  merchant  of  the  Staple 
at  Calais,  the  second  in  which  he  consented  to  arbitration.  In  the  first  he  is  styled 
simply  "  English  Merchant."  In  the  second  he  is  "  English  Merchant  and  Governor 
of  the  English  House."  As  a  merchant,  or  as  Rector  of  the  English  House,  Caxton 
did  not  become  rich.  This  point  seems  to  me  abundantly  proved  by  the  facts  of 
the  case.  His  biographers  have  sometimes  represented  him  as  returning  to  England 
enriched  by  his  calling,  and  setting  up  his  press  as  ar^  occupation  or  recreation  for 
his  old  age.  Let  us  look  again  at  the  facts.  Those  which  bear  upon  the  point  are 
the  following : — 

J,  He  remained  in  the  Domus  for  thirty  years,  leaving  it  at  the  age  of  forty-seven 
or  thereabouts.  Merchants  who  grow  rich  do  not  continue  in  the  service  of  their 
company  so  long. 

2.  He  married  on  leaving  the  Domus,  Those  who  prosper  do  not  continue  in 
celibacy  till  they  are  past  their  prime. 

3.  He  then  remained  abroad  for  a  time,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy.  Wealthy  merchants  do  not  remain  in  exile,  nor  did  they  at  any  time 
enter  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince. 

4.  During  the  whole  thirty  years  of  Caxton*s  residence  abroad,  his  native  country 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  long  and  bitter  civil  war.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  towns 
suffered  comparatively  little  from  this  conflict,  but  its  effect  upon  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  was  most  certainly  disastrous.  Where,  when  all  the  country  was  covered 
with  armies  and  every  great  noble  had  to  take  a  side,  was  the  market  for  imports  ? 
Where  were  they  to  get  the  exports  when  the  land  was  ravaged  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth?  The  Merchant  Adventurers  could  neither  sell  their  imports  nor  ship 
their  exports.  The  condition  of  London  was  something  like  that  when  the  Saxons 
overran  the  country  on  all  sides ;  and  also,  like  that  time,  the  flower  of  the  London 
youth  were  called  out  to  fight.  Of  money-making  there  was  small  thought :  happy 
the  merchant  who  could  hold  his  own.  "  I  have  known  London,"  Caxton  writes,  "  in 
my  young  age  much  more  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  richer  than  it  is  at  this  day.'' 
While  the  Red  and  the  White  Roses  were  tearing  at  each  other's  throats  one  fears 
that  the  Domus  Anglia  showed  empty  warehouses  and  a  deserted  hall. 

Lastly,  if  there  were  any  doubt  on  the  subject  of  Caxton's  comparative  poverty 
it  should  be  removed  by  the  grateful  words  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  money  given 
him  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  these  are  not  the 
words  of  a  prosperous  man. 

Caxton,  therefore,  one  may  be  quite  sure,  left  Bruges  as  slenderly  provided  as 
regards  store  and  treasure  as  when  he  entered  the  city. 

After  this  preamble,  we  now  arrive  at  the  invention  of  printing. 

The  fifteenth  century — the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance— was  also  remarkable 
for  the  production  of  beautiful  and  costly   books.     The  art  of  the  illuminator  had 
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never  been  finer,  the  writing  had  never  been  more  beautiful,  the  demand  for  books 
had  never  been  so  great,  the  numbers  of  those  engaged  outside  the  monasteries  in 
the  production  of  books  rapidly  increased.  In  every  town  they  formed  themselves 
into  Guilds  :  thus,  at  Bruges,  there  was  the  Guild  of  St.  John,  in  which  were  enrolled 
booksellers,  painters,  scriveners  and  copyists,  illuminators,  bookbinders,  curriers, 
makers  of  parchment  and  vellum,  and  engravers.  And  they  could  not  produce  books 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  the 
demand  for  anything  that  is  made,  grown  or  produced  is  increased  from  any  cause, 
the  methods  of  production  of  that  thing  will  be  reconsidered,  and  men's  ingenuity  will 
devise  means  of  making  the  production  easier,  cheaper,  and  more  practicable.  What 
happened  with  the  production  of  books  was  exactly  what  happened  with  everything 
else.  "  Give  us  more  books,"  cried  those  who,  a  hundred  years  before,  had  wanted  no 
books :  "  Give  us  more  books."  Those  who  were  interested  in  the  production  pondered 
continually  over  the  enormous  labour  and  cost  of  copying.  Could  there  be  found  any 
way  to  lessen  that  labour  ?    The  result  was  the  invention  of  printing. 

Who  was  the  first  printer  ? 

You  may  read  all  the  books,  pamphlets  and  articles ;  you  may  consider  all  the 
arguments,  and  in  the  long  run  you  will  know  no  more  than  you  knew  at  the  beginning. 
Perhaps  it  was  Coster  of  Haarlem,  or  perhaps  it  was  Gutenburg  of  Mainz.  No  one 
knows,  and  really  it  matters  little  except  for  the  antiquary  and  the  historian.  At 
this  period,  as  we  have  seen,  some  modification  in  the  old  method  of  copying  was 
certain  to  be  invented.  It  was  by  the  greatest  good  luck,  I  have  always  thought, 
that  a  sort  of  shorthand,  a  representation  of  words  by  little  easy  symbols,  was  not 
invented.  For  instance,  supposing  a  separate  symbol  for  each  of  the  prepositions, 
articles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  and  other  separate  symbols  for  the  commoner  words,  there 
might  be  some  thousands  of  symbols  in  all  to  be  learned  by  the  scribe ;  but  his  labour 
would  be  reduced  to  one-tenth.  They  might  have  invented  some  such  method. 
Then,  satisfied  with  the  result,  we  should  have  gone  on  for  centuries,  and  the  art  of 
printing  would  still  have  to  be  invented. 

But  the  time  was  come,  and  the  invention,  happily,  came  with  it.  Had  printing 
been  invented  two  centuries  before,  it  would  have  been  neglected  and  speedily  for- 
gotten, because  there  was  no  demand  for  books.  Had  it  been  invented  two  centuries 
later,  it  would  have  had  to  contend  against  some  other  contrivance  for  shortening 
labour  and  cheapening  books.  If  an  ingenious  projector  discovers  some  great  truth 
or  invents  some  useful  contrivance  before  or  after  his  time  he  is  lost — he  and  his 
discovery.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  contrived 
a  submarine  boat, — he  was  before  his  age.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  another 
ingenious  person  discovered  a  way  of  sending  messages  by  electricity, — he  was  before 
his  age.  In  a  romance,  now  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  the  possibility  of  photo- 
graphy was  imagined  by  another  person  before  his  age.  Men  whose  ideas  are  much 
before  their  age  receive,  as  their  reward,  contempt,  certainly ;  imprisonment,  probably ; 
and  perhaps  death  in  one  of  its  more  unpleasant  forms. 

The  generally  received  story,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  is  this.  There  was 
a  certain  Johann  Gensfleisch  von  Sorgenloch,  called  Zum  Gutenberg,  a  man  of  noble 
family,  who  was  born  in  Mainz  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  removed  from  his  native  town  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  began  experimenting  upon 
wood  blocks.  He  then,  with  the  idea  of  printing  clearly  defined  in  his  mind,  perhaps 
with  type  already  cut  in  wood,  went  back  to  Mainz  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  three  others,  named  Riffe,  Heitman  and  Dritzchen.  Documents  still  exist 
which  prove  this  partnership,  and  contemporary  evidence  is  clear  and  strong  upon 
the  point  that  this  Gutenberg,  and  none  other,  was  the  inventor  of  the  art.     The  first 
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partnership  was  speedily  broken .  up.  A  second  was  formed  with  Fust  or  Faust,  a 
goldsmith,  and  one  Peter  Schoffer,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  working  partner. 
Certainly  he  improved  and  carried  the  art  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

That  it  should  spread  was  certain :  the  work  was  simple ;  the  press  was  not  a 
machine  which  could  be  kept  secret.  Before  long  printers  were  setting  up  their  presses 
everywhere.  At  Bruges  the  first  printer  was  one  Colard  Mansion,  a  native  of  the 
place.  He  was  a  member  of  that  Fraternity  or  Guild  of  St.  John  already  mentioned. 
He  was  himself  a  writer,  or  at  least  a  translator,  as  well  as  a  printer.  Caxton 
followed  him  in  this  respect.  He  printed  and  published  twenty-two  works,  of  which 
one,  called  "  The  Garden  of  Devotion,"  was  in  Latin,  the  others  were  all  in  French 
except  two,  which  were  in  English.  These  two  were  printed  for  Caxton.  The  use 
of  French  shows  that  the  court  and  the  nobles  did  not  use  Flemish.  One  of  his 
books,  the  cost  of  which  seems  to  have  ruined  the  unfortunate  printer,  was  a  splendid 
edition  in  folio  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  translated  into  French  and  illustrated 
Avith  numerous  woodcuts.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that   Colard's  workshop  was  the 

^^^fc  3^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  M*  ^f  ^^i^<d  anbi  of  bf'/ 
|A^^  .AbAinic  <9«  iou^igv  of  ^pn^<  iCf  cQam<te«  of 
t|^^    5r*  »♦»  o^p  f r^  •  ^?<*  ^n^c  fieQom<t;e0  Xba* 

70ti«  of  ^pn^e  2(c%afiu0  H^ai  fyutbi  ^<(  at  t^at  i^m^ . 

2^nbi  i^te  §f fi^<  7(€%afhie  H^at  tba^  mocQc  oCbe  anbt 

VeiSj  noi  noofyicfoxt  n<  fot  tbOti  <auft  t^i^  fjais  mn) .  %^w 
^fn^t  Zt%A\tu0  fy&>i  ipnii^^  ^Hrfc  IDc&u^  oufe  of  ^x9 
tof  4m<  of  (Q<fap(I</  rtMfc?  fyibi  ftnte  ^fti)  m  <jff  ft .  TCttb^ 
fcttc  tfp^te  tt)  ttiAftf  |iQ»cv0 fot h>  fF«  p^wu^nj^i^tt 
touvfii  fro  hrop<tf  ;|Dtrrua  ttj  ^i^  eompi0  fro  iro^i,  paf 

Facsimile  of  the  " Recityell  of  the  Hietoryea  of  Trofe." 

chamber  over  the  north  porch  of  the  Church  of  St.  Donatus.  The  first  "  chapel " 
of  printers  may  have  been  begun  in  the  modest  room  over  a  church  porch.  When 
troubles  fell  upon  poor  Colard  he  was  fain  to  run  away ;  he  left  the  city,  and — he 
disappeared.     History  knows  nothing  more  about  Colard  Mansion. 

That  he  printed  these  two  books  for  Caxton  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Wynkyn  de  Werde,  Caxton's  successor,  certainly  says  that  they  were  printed  at  Cologne  ; 
but  contemporary  evidence  is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  The  character  of  the  type 
alone  is  held  to  prove  that  they  are  the  work  of  Colard. 

These  are  the  earliest  English-printed  books.  The  first  is  a  "Recuyell  of  the 
Historyes  of  Troie  " ;  the  second  is  "  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse."  The 
second  is  dedicated  to  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Clarence :  **  To  the  righte  noble, 
righte  excellent  and  vertuous  Prince  George,  Due  of  Clarence,  Earle  of  Warwicke 
and  of  Salisburye,  Crete  Chamberlayne  of  Englonde  and  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Oldest  Brother  of  Kynge  Edwarde,  by  the  Grace  of  God  Kynge  of  Englonde  and  of 
France,  your  most  humble  servant  William  Caxton  amonge  other  of  youre  servantes 
sendes  unto  you  Peas,  Helthe,  Joye  and  Victorye  upon  your  Enemies." 
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The  "Recuyell,"  a  translation,  was  completed  in  147 1.  It  was  not  printed  until 
1474.  The  conclusion  is  that  Caxton  found  so  great  a  demand  for  it  that  he  could 
not  get  the  book  copied  quickly  enough  to  meet  the  demand;  that  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  newly  invented  art,  and  that  he  perceived  something  of  the 
enormous  possibilities  which  it  presented.  About  this  time  he  resigned  the  post  he 
had  held  so  long ;  he  left  the  claustral  Domus  over  which  he  had  presided  ;  he 
married  a  wife,  and  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  It 
has  been  asked  in  what  capacity  he  served.  In  no  capacity  at  all :  he  was  one  of 
the  "  following " ;  he  wore  the  livery  of  the  Duchess ;  he  was  attached  to  the  court ; 


a  tnaneef  ftn^  &«»  fitn(»  W^  mcncuut  ^jmo;  ft  fiaf  ^ 

Facafmfle  of  the  "Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse." 

he  had  rooms  and  rations  and  some  allowance  of  money;  he  was  in  the  service 
and  at  the  orders  of  the  Duchess ;  he  was  a  secretary  or  an  interpreter ;  he  swelled 
the  pageant  by  his  presence  ;  he  conducted  the  Duchess's  trade  ventures ;  he  was 
Usher  of  the  White  Rod,  Chamberlain,  Gentleman-in-waiting— anything.  Do  not  let 
us  be  deceived  by  the  word  "  service  "  and  its  modern  meaning. 

This  "  service  "  lasted  a  very  short  time.  He  left  the  court — one  knows  not  why — 
and  he  returned,  after  this  long  absence,  to  his  native  land.  Then  began  the  third, 
the  last,  the  most  important  chapter  of  his  life.  This  was  in  the  year  1476.  He 
brought  over  his  presses  and  his  workmen  with  him.     And  he  settled  in  Westminster. 
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Why  did  he  choose  Westminster  ? 

This  point  is  elaborately  discussed  by  Blades.  He  suggests  that  Caxton  went 
to  Westminster  on  account  of  the  wool  staple,  with  which  he  may  have  had  corre- 
spondence while  at  Bruges.  He  may  have  had :  perhaps  he  did  have — though  it  is 
not  at  all  likely,  because,  as  is  most  certain,  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  London,  and  with  his  own  company  of  Mercers,  whose 
representative  he  was ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that^  as  a  citizen  of  London,  he  could 
not  regard  the  Staple  of  Westminster  with  any  favour.  That  reason,  therefore,  may 
be  disregarded. 

Or,  Blades  suggests,  the  Mercers  rented  of  the  Abbey  a  tavern  called  the 
"  Greyhound,"  where  they  feasted  once  a  year,  and  where  they  did  business  with 
the  merchants  of  the  Wool  Staple.  Therefore  Caxton  came  here.  This,  again, 
is  a  reason  that  is  no  reason;  for,  surely,  the  fact  that  there  was  this  tavern  in 
Westminster  could  not  influence  Caxton  in  the  least.  One  might  as  well  make  him 
go  to  Gravesend  because  the  Mercers  had  a  farm  not  far  from  the  town. 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons  which  seem  to  me  very  plain  and  sufficient.  The 
first  shows  why  he  did  Jiot  set  up  his  press  in  the  City  of  London.  The  next  shows 
why  he  did  set  it  up  in  the  town — not  yet  a  city— of  Westminster.  The  first  reason 
is  that  he  did  not  take  a  workshop  in  London  because  he  could  not.  The  thing 
was  impossible ;  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Mayor.  By  this  time  every  trade  or  craft  carried  on  in  the  City  had  been 
formed  into  a  company ;  every  craftsman  belonged  to  a  company ;  every  merchant 
and  every  retailer  belonged  to  a  company.  There  was,  however,  no  trade  of 
printing ;  therefore  no  company  :  therefore,  as  yet,  and  until  the  point  was  raised 
and  settled,  no  power  of  settling  within  the  City. 

Where,  then,  could  he  find  a  proper  place?  Southwark  was  within  the  City 
jurisdiction.  Without  the  walls  there  were  hardly  any  suburbs.  The  Strand,  which 
might  be  considered  a  suburb,  was  a  long  line  of  palaces  built  upon  the  river  bank, 
noble  of  aspect  from  the  river ;  on  the  other  side  their  gates  opened  upon  a  muddy 
road,  on  the  north  side  of  which  were  fields.  Caxton  wanted,  however,  not  a  suburb, 
but  a  town ;  he  wanted,  also,  patrons  and  customers  for  the  new  trade.  Westminster 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  place  to  which  he  could  go.  Doubtless  he  bore  letters  and 
recommendations  from  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  her  brother  Edward  the  Fourth. 
He  wanted  court  favour,  a  thing  which  everybody  wanted  at  that  time ;  he  wanted 
the  patronage  of  great  lords  and  ladies ;  and  he  wanted  to  attract  the  attention 
of  colleges,  monasteries,  and  places  where  they  wanted  books  and  used  books.  In 
short,  like  every  man  in  trade,  Caxton  wanted  a  place  which  would  be  convenient 
for  advertising,  showing,  and  proclaiming  his  business.  For  all  purposes  Westminster 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  setting  up  of  his  press. 

Where  was  his  house  ? 

Long  afterwards,  until  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  fell  down,  there  was  shown 
a  house  traditionally  assigned  to  Caxton.  The  representation  certainly  indicates  a 
later  origin,  but  there  may  have  been  alterations.  There  have  been  discussions  and 
disputes  over  the  site  of  the  first  printing  press  :  it  has  been  placed  on  the  site  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  one  is  told  that  the  monument  in  front  of  St.  Margaret's 
stands  on  the  site.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  understand  how  there  can  be  any 
doubt  at  all.  Stow,  writing  a  hundred  years  later,  states  with  the  greatest  clearness 
where  the  house  stood.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  "  Gate  House  " — that  is,  the  gate 
at  the  east  end  of  Tothill  Street—"  On  the  South  side  of  this  Gate  King  Henry  VII. 
founded  an  Almshouse  for  thirteen  poor  men  .  .  .  near  unto  this  house  westward 
was  an  old  chapel  of  St.  Anne,  over  against  which  the  Lady  Margaret,  mother  to 
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King  Henry  VII.,  erected  an  almshouse  for  poor  women,  which  is  now  turned  into 
lodgings  for  the  singing  men  of  the  College.  The  place  wherein  this  Chapel  and 
Almshouse  stand  was  called  the  Eleemosynary  or  Almonry;  now,  corruptly,  the 
Ambry ;  for  that  the  alms  of  the  Abbey  were  here  distributed  to  the  poor. 

"  And  therein  Islip,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  first  practised  and  erected  the  first  press 
of  Book  printing  that  ever  was  in  England  about  the  year  of  Christ  147 1;  W. 
Caxton,  Citizen  of  Lpndon,  Mercer,  brought  it  into  England,  and  was  the  first  that 
practised  it  in  the  said  Abbey." 

Islip  was  not  Abbot  at  that  time,  but  Prior  and  afterwards  Abbot.  As  Prior, 
the  details  of  the  government  of  the  Abbey  were  in  his  hands.  If  now  we  look  at 
the  map*  we  shall  see  that  the  place  corresponds  with  what  was  called  the  Great 
Almonry  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  Victoria  Street  was  cut  through  the  slums  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  was  built,  either  covering  the  site 
or  effectually  hiding  it.  The  thing  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  doubt  or  dispute. 
Observe  that  Stow  speaks  of  the  "Ambry"  as  being  "in"  the  Abbey,  though  it 

t6  ^ufi^^^tti^^  i^  mtfax(^^i»  flBer^  te  o^<t  /  ^ic$ 

t»mftT^  of  ^zmt^  ^  f^^  oznctmmiid  ^  pveng^^^^^ 
^vefHcoe  i6  '^fcipOfne  ^fy»  ^ue  te  t^  eontfim^^  of  ^000^  ^ 

tto8^<iffi<^oi)/tB^tfbve  i^  te  <Mtmm^i  ^  ^^^i  ^^^ 
^  ^U/  g  ^  %mt  one  8|^  anot^t  a^  cf  ^  a6  ^ti^^  ^a^ 
^  mang  kh  ^  eowfxinp 

Faoaimlle  of  the  "DIctea  or  Sayfnga  of  ihe  Phlloaophers. " 

was  outside  the  gate.  So  Caxton  speaks  of  his  presses  as  set  up  "  in  "  the  Abbey — 
an  expression  which  has  led  many  to  think  that  he  carried  on  his  work  within  the 
church.  The  mistake  was  natural  so  long  as  men  had  foi^gotten  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "Abbey,"  and  thought  that  Westminster  Abbey  meant  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter.  How  many  are  there,  even  now,  who  have  examined  the  remains  lying  south 
of  the  church,  and  who  understand  that  these  were  buildings  which,  with  the  church, 
constituted  the  Abbey  ? 

The  house  was  Jcnown  by  the  sign  of  the  Red  Pale.  It  was  a  common  sign 
among  print  rs  in  Holland,  some  of  whom,  however,  had  a  Black  Pale. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  books  which  Caxton  printed ;  and  the 
questions  of  type,  process,  binding  and  illustrating  must  be  left  for  the  biographer. 
But  about  the  trade  of  printer  and  publisher  ?  On  this  point  hear  Caxton  himself. 
He  speaks  in  a  Prologue  (hitherto  undiscovered). 

"  >Vhen,"  he  says,  "  I  resolved  upon  setting  up  a  press  in  Westminster,  I  knew 

*  See  page  422,  November,  1894. 
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full  well  that  it  was  an  enterprise  full  of  danger.  For  I  had  seen  my  friend  Colard, 
printer  of  Bruges,  fain  to  fly  from  the  city  in  poverty  and  debt;  and  I  had  seen 
Melchior  of  Augsburg  dying  a  bankrupt ;  and  I  had  heard  how  Sweynheim  and 
Pannarts  in  Rome  had  petitioned  the  Pope  for  help.  Yet  I  hoped,  by  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  His  Highness  the  King,  to  succeed.  This  have  I  done :  yet 
not  as  I  hoped  to  do.  For  I  thought  that  the  quick  production  and  the  cheapness 
of  books  would  cause  many  to  buy  them  who  hitherto  had  been  content  to  live 
without  the  solace  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  without  the  instruction  of  Cato  and 
Boethius.  Again,  I  thought  that  there  are  schools  and  colleges  where  books  must 
be  studied,  and  I  hoped  that  they  would  find  it  better  to  print  than  to  copy.  And 
there  are  Religious  Houses  where  they  are  for  ever  engaged  in  copying  Psalters  and 
Service  Books.  Surely,  I  thought,  it  will  be  better  for  the  good  Monks  to  print  than 
to  copy.  I  forgot,  moreover,  that  there  was  a  great  stock  in  hand  of  written  books ; 
in  every  Monastery  a  store  which  must  first  be  used  up,  and  in  every  College  there 
were  written  books  for  the  student  which  must  first  be  worn  out  before  there  would  be 
question  of  replacing  them  with  printed  books.  Also  I  forgot  the  great  company  of 
copyists,  illuminators,  limners,  and  those  who  make  and  sell  vellum  and  fine  parch- 
ment for  the  copyists.  And  I  found,  moreover,  to  my  surprise,  that  there  were  many, 
great  lords  to  wit,  who  cared  nothing  for  cheapness,  and  who  scoffed  at  my  woodcuts 
compared  with  the  illuminations  in  red  and  blue  and  gold  which  adorned  their 
written  books.  He  who  would  embark  upon  a  new  trade  must  reckon  with  those 
who  make  their  livelihood  in  the  old  trade.  Wherefore  •  my  Art  of  Printing  had  many 
enemies  at  the  outset,  and  few  friends.  So  that  the  demand  for  my  books  has  not 
yet  been  found  equal  to  the  number  which  I  have  put  forth,  and  I  should  have  been 
ruined  like  Colard  and  bankrupt  like  Melchior  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  my  Lord 
of  Arundel  and  others,  who  protected  me  against  the  certain  loss  which  threatened." 

There  are  many  points  connected  with  the  first  English  printing  press  on  which 
one  would  like  to  dwell :  the  mechanism  of  it,  the  forms  of  type,  the  paper  used, 
the  binding,  the  price.  These  things  belong  to  a  biography,  and  not  to  a  chapter. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  the  form  of  the  press  was  simple,  being  little  more 
than  such  a  screw  press  as  is  used  now  for  copying  letters. 

As  to  the  books  themselves,  Caxton,  in  the  true  spirit  of  trade,  gave  the  world  not 
what  he  himself  may  have  wanted,  but  what  the  world  wanted.  Books  of  romance, 
chivalry  and  great  achievements  were  demanded  by  the  knights  and  nobles.  Books 
of  service  were  wanted  by  the  Church.  Caxton  provided  these.  These  things 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  man — cautious,  businesslike,  anxious  to  run  his  press 
at  a  profit,  so  that  he  tried  no  experiments,  and  was  content  to  be  a  servant  rather 
than  a  teacher. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  British  Museum  and  there  examine 
for  themselves  the  treasures  which  the  nation  possesses  of  early  printing — the  case  full 
of  Caxtons  in  the  King's  Library,  the  shelf  filled  with  Caxtons  in  the  vast  Library 
which  the  general  visitor  is  not  allowed  to  see — will  be  astonished  to  observe  the  rapid 
advances  already  made  in  the  Art  of  Printing  when  Caxton  undertook  its  practice. 
Printing  was  first  invented  some  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 
The  type  is  clear  and  strong — clearer  type  we  have  never  made  since ;  the  ink  is 
perfectly  black  to  this  day ;  the  lines  are  even  and  in  perfect  order ;  the  binding,  when 
an  ancient  binding  has  been  preserved,  is  like  any  binding  of  later  times.  But 
the  shape  of  the  book  was  not  newly  invented,  nor  the  binding,  nor  the  form  of  the 
type ;  in  these  matters  the  printer  followed  the  copyist.  In  the  earlier  examples 
the  illuminator  was  called  in  to  adorn  the  book,  copy  by  copy,  with  his  art-initials, 
*  See  La  Croix,  **  Les  Arts  de  Moyen-Age,"  for  a  sensible  risunU  of  the  whole  question. 
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coloured  letters,  pictures  delicately  and  beautifully  drawn,  coloured  and  gilt  in  tite 
printed  page.  The  illuminator,  however,  very  soon  gave  way  to  the  engraver.  The 
wood  engravings  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  rough  though  they  are,  and  coarse  in 


Caxton  Memorial  Window  in  8t  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

drawing  and  outline,  are  yet  vigorous  and  direct ;  they  illustrate  what  they  desire  to 
illustrate.  One  .carl  believe  that  those  who  could  afford  the  illuminations  continued 
to  order  and  to  buy  the  manuscripts,    for  the   sake  of  their  delicacy  and  beauty. 
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But  the  printed  book,  with  its  rough  engraving,   was  within  the  reach   of  student, 
priest,  and  squire,  to  whose  slender  means  the  illuminated  work  was  forbidden. 

The  more  one  considers  this  figure  of  the  fifteenth-century  workman,  the  more 
clearly  he  stands  out  before  us,  grave,  anxious,  resolute  of  face — the  more  he  becomes 
admirable  and  wonderful.  For  thirty  years  engaged  in  protecting  English  interests  in 
the  Netherlands — patient,  tenacious,  conciliatory ;  the  friend  and  servant  of  the  most 
powerful  lady  in  Europe ;  the  friend  of  all  those  at  home  who  regarded  literature : 
himself  a  lover  of  poetry  and  of  romance,  and  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-five  engaged 
in  translating  the  latter ;  a  good  linguist ;  a  good  scholar ;  and,  most  certainly,  one 
who  could  look  into  the  future,  and  could  foretell  something  of  the  influence  which 
the  press  was  destined  to  have  upon  the  world.  And  all  this  in  a  simple  liveryman 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  without  education  other  than  that  enjoyed  by  all  lads  of 
his  position,  without  wealth  and  without  family  influence  other  than  that  derived 
from  the  long  connection  with  the  City  in  various  trades  of  his  kith  and  kin. 
Admirable  and  wonderful  is  the  life  of  this  great  man;  admirable  and  wonderful 
are  his  achievements. 

He  died  in  harness.  Thus  sayeth  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  the  "  Vitae  Patrum  " : 
"  Thus  endyth  the  most  vertuouse  hystorye  of  the  devoute  and  righte  renowned  lyves 

of  holy  faders  lyuynge  in  deserte,  worthy  of 
remembrance  to  all  wel  dysposed  persons, 
which  hath  ben  translated  oute  of  French 
into  Englishe  by  William  Caxton  of  West- 
mynstre  late  deed  and  fynyshed  at  the  laste 
daye  of  hys  lyff"."  He  died  in  the  year  1491, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  where  his 
wife,  Maude,  and  perhaps  his  father,  were  also 
buried.  He  left  one  child,  a  daughter.  He 
left  a  will,  which  is  lost ;  but  one  clause  was 
a  bequest  of  fifteen  copies  of  the  "Golden 
Legend"  to  the  parish  church.  These  were 
)  afterwards  sold  at  prices  varying  firom  5^.  4^/. 
to  6s,  Sd,  If  money  was  then  worth  eight 
times  its  present  value,  we  can  understand  that 
books,  although  they  were  greatly  cheapened 
by  being  printed  instead  of  written,  had  not  yet  become  cheap. 

Many  of  the  books  which  he  published  were  romances,  as  has  been  said,  and 
tales  of  chivalry.  He  loved  these  tales  himself,  as  much  as  the  noble  ladies  and 
gallant  knights  for  whom  he  published  them.  Let  us  end  this  notice  with  his  own 
words  on  the  excellence  and  the  usefulness  of  romance.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
"  History  of  King  Blanchardine  and  Queen  Eglantine  his  Wife,"  translated  by  order 
of  the  Lady  Margaret. 

**  I  know  full  well  that  the  story  of  it  was  honest  and  joyful  to  all  virtuous  young 
noble  gentlemen  and  women  for  to  read  therein  as  for  their  pastime.  For  under 
correction,  in  my  judgment,  the  stories  of  noble  feats  and  valiant  acts  of  arms  and 
war  .  .  .  which  have  been  actioned  in  old  time  by  many  noble  princes,  lords,  and 
knights,  are  as  well  for  to  see  and  know  their  valiantness,  for  to  stand  in  the  special 
grace  and  love  of  their  ladies,  and  in  like  wise  for  gentle  young  Ladies  and  demoiselles 
for  to  learn  to  be  steadfast  and  constant  in  their  part  to  them,  that  they  once  have 
promised  and  agreed  to  such  as  have  put  their  lives  oft  in  jeopardy  for  to  please 
them  to  stand  in  grace,  as  it  is  to  occupy  the  ken  and  study  overmuch  in  books  of 
contemplation." 

Walter  Besant.  j 
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Facsimile  of  Caxton'a  Handwriting,  from  the 
Pepyslan  Library. 
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V/v  '^  FORT  ITER   IN  RE. 

HEN  the  lawyer  had  gone,  for  a  while  there  was  silence 
in  Henry's  room.     Everybody  seemed  anxious  to  speak, 
and  yet  no  one  could  find  any  words  to  say.      Of  course 
Henry  was  aware  that  the  subject  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  dreadful  scene  of  his  father's  life  would 
be  renewed  on  the  first  opportunity,  but  he  was  nervously 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  now,  when  he  did  not  feel 
able  to  cope  with  the  bitter  arguments   which   he  was 
sure  Ellen  was  preparing  for  him,  and  still  less  with  the 
pleadings  of  his  mother,  should  she  condescend  to  plead. 
After  all  it  was  he  who  spoke  the  first. 
"  Perhaps,  Ellen,"  he  said,  "  you  will  tell  me  who  were  present  at  our  father's  funeral." 
"  Everybody,"  she  answered  ;  adding,  with  meaning,  **  You  see,  the  truth  about  us 
has  not  yet  come  out.     We  are  still  supposed  to  be  jxiople  of  honour  and  position." 

Her  mother  turned  and  made  a  gesture  with  her  hand,  as  though  to  express 
disapproval  of  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke ;  and,  taking  the  hint,  Ellen  went  on  in  a 
dr>',  clear  voice,  like  that  of  one  who  reads  an  inventory,  to  give  the  names  of  the 
neighbours  who  attended  the  burial,  and  of  more  distant  friends  who  had  sent  wreaths, 
saying  in  conclusion  : 

"  Mr.  Levinger  of  course  was  there,  but  Emma  did  not  come.  She  sent  a  lovely 
wreath  of  eucharist  lilies  and  stephanotis." 

At  this  moment  the  old  butler  came  in,  his  face  stained  with  grief— for  he  had 
dearly  loved  Sir  Reginald,  who  was  his  foster-brother — and  announced  that  Dr. 
Childs  was  waiting  to  see  Sir  Henry. 

"  Show  him  up,"  said  Henry,  devoutly  thankful  for  the  interruption. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Captain — I  mean  Sir  Henry  Graves?"  said  the  doctor,  in  his 

quiet  voice,  when  Lady  Graves  and  Ellen  had  left  the  room.     "  I  attended  your  poor 

father's  funeral,  and  then  went  on  to  see  a  patient,  thinking  that  I  would  give  you  a 

look  on  my  way  back.      However,  don't  let  us  talk  of   these  things,  but  show  me 
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your  leg  if  you  will.  Yes,  I  thought  so :  you  have  given  it  a  nasty  jar ;  you  should 
never  have  tried  to  walk  up  those  steps  without  help.  Well,  you  will  have  to  stop 
quiet  for  a  month  or  so,  that  is  all ;  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  you  seem  very  much  shaken,  my  dear  fellow,  and  no 
wonder,  with  all  this  trouble  after  a  dangerous  illness." 

Henry  thanked  him ;  and  then  followed  a  little  general  conversation,  in  which 
Dr.  Childs  was  careful  not  to  let  him  know  that  he  was  aware  of  the  scene  that  had 
occurred  at  his  father's  death,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  wildest  rumours  were 
floating  up  iand  down  the  country  side,  based  upon  hints  that  had  fallen  from  Lady 
Graves  in  her  first  grief,  and  on  what  had  been  overheard  by  listeners  at  the  door. 
Presently  he  rose  to  go,  saying  that  he  would  call  again  on  the  morrow. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "  I  have  got  to  see  another  patient  to-night — your  late 
nurse,  Joan  Haste." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  asked  Henry,  flushing  suddenly  red,  a  symptom 
of  interest  or  distress  that  did  not  escape  the  doctor's  practised  eye, 

"  So  the  talk  is  true,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  Well,  I  guessed  as  much  ;  indeed, 
I  expected  it  all  along:  the  girl  has  been  in  love  with  him  for  weeks.  A  pity,  a 
sad  pity !  '* 

"  Oh !  nothing  at  all  serious,"  he  answered :  "  a  chill  and  a  touch  of  fever.  It 
has  been  smouldering  in  her  system  for  some  time,  I  think.  It  seems  she  got 
soaked  about  ten  days  ago,  and  stood  in  her  wet  things.  She  is  shaking  it  off 
now,  however." 

"  Indeed ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  Henry  answered,  in  a  tone  of  relief  which  he 
could  not  quite  conceal.  "  Will  you  remember  me  to  Miss  Haste  when  you  see  her, 
and  tell  her  that " 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  his  hand  on  the  door. 

"That  I  am  glad  she  has  recovered,  and — that— I  Was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  say 
good-bye  to  her,"  he  added  hurriedly. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Dr.  Childs,  and  went. 

Henry  saw  no  more  of  his  mother  or  his  sister  that  evening,  which  was  a  sorrowful 
one  for  him.  He  grieved  alone  in  his  room,  comforted  only  by  the  butler 
Thomson,  who  came  to  visit  him,  and  told  him  tales  of  his  father's  boyhood  and  youth ; 
and  they  grieved  elsewhere,  each  according  to  her  own  nature.  On  the  morrow  the 
doctor  came  early  and  reported  favourably  of  Henry's  condition.  He  told  him  that 
Joan  was  doing  even  better  than  he  had  expected,  that  she  sent  him  her  duty  and 
thanked  him  kindly  for  his  message,  and  with  this  Henry  was  fain  to  be  content. 
Indeed,  what  other  message  could  she  have  sent  him,  unless  she  had  written  ?  and 
something  told  him  that  she  would  not  write.  Any  words  that  could  be  put  on  paper 
would  express  both  too  much  and  too  little. 

Henry  was  not  the  only  person  at  Rosham  whose  rest  was  troubled  that  night, 
seeing  that  Ellen  also  did  not  sleep  well.  She  had  loved  her  father  in  her  own  way 
and  sorrowed  for  him,  but  she  loved  her  family  better  than  any  individual  in  it,  and 
mourned  still  more  bitterly  for  its  sad  fate.  Also  she  had  her  own  particular  troubles 
to  overcome,  for  she  was  well  a'v^-are  that  Edward  imagined  her  to  possess  the  portion 
of  eight  thousand  pounds  which  had  been  allotted  to  her  under  the  will,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  undeceived  and  enlightened  on  various  other  points  in 
connection  with  the  Rosham  affairs,  which  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  him. 
Oh  the  morrow  he  rode  over  from  Upcott,  and  very  soon  gave  Ellen  a  chance  of 
explanation,  by  congratulating  her  upon  the  prospective  receipt  of  the  eight  thousand. 
Like  a  bold  woman  ^he  took  her  opportunity  at  once,  though  she  did  not  care  about 
this  task  and  had  some  fears  for  the  issue.  i^ 
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"  Don't  congratulate  me,  Edward,"  she  said,  "  for  I  must  tell  you  1  have  discovered 
that  this  eight  thousand  pounds  is  very  much  in  the  clouds." 

Edward  whistled.     "  Meaning ?  "  he  said. 

"  Meaning,  my  dear,  that  after  you  left  the  lawyer  explained  our  financial  position. 
To  put  it  shortly,  the  entail  has  been  cut,  the  estate  has  been  mortgaged  for  more 
than  its  value,  and  there  is  not  a  farthing  for  anybody." 

"  Indeed  !  "  answered  Edward :  "  that's  jolly  good  news.  Might  I  ask  what  is  going 
to  happen  then  ?  " 

"  It  all  depends  upon  Henry.  If  he  is  not  a  fool,  and  marries  Miss  Levinger, 
everything  will  come  right,  except  my  eight  thousand  pounds  of  course,  for  she  holds 
the  mortgages,  or  her  father  does  for  her.  If  he  is  a  fool — which  I  have  reasdn  to 
believe  is  the  case — and  declines  to  marry  Miss  Levinger,  then  I  suppose  that  the 
estate  will  be  made  bankrupt  and  that  my  mother  will  be  left  to  starve." 

At  this  announcement  Edward  uttered  an  indignant  grunt. 

"  Look  here,  Ellen,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  all  very  fine,  but  you  have  been  playing  it 
pretty  low  down  upon  me.  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this  mess,  although,  of  course, 
I  knew  that  you  were  embarrassed,  like  most  people  nowadays.  What  I  did  not  know 
— to  say  nothing  of  your  not  having  a  penny—was  that  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of 
marrying  into  a  family  of  bankrupts ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  half  inclined 
to  reconsider  my  position,  for  I  don't  wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  About  that  you  must  do  as  you  like,  Edward,"  she  answered,  with  dignity ; 
"  but  let  me  tell  you  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  my  fault.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  are  dead  and  gone,  and  still  more  is  it  the 
fault  of  my  brother  Henry,  whose  wickedness  and  folly  threaten  to  plunge  us  all 
into  ruin." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  his  *  wickedness  and  folly  '  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  matter  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  before — the.  matter  of  that  wretched 
girl,  Joan  Haste.  It  seems  that  he  has  become  involved  in  some  miserable  intrigue 
with  her,  after  the  disgusting  fashion  of  you  men,  and  on  this  account  he  refuses 
to  marry  Emma  Levinger.  Yes,  although  my  father  prayed  him  to  do  so  with  his 
dying  breath,  he  still  refuses,  when  he  knows  that  it  would  be  his  own  salvation  and 
that  of  his  family  also." 

"  He  must  be  mad,"  said  Edward — "  stark,  staring  mad  :  it's  no  such  great  wonder 
about  the  girl,  but  that  he  should  decline  to  marry  Miss  Levinger  is  sheer  insanity ; 
for,  although  I  don't  think  much  of  her,  and  the  connection  is  a  bad  one,  it  is 
clear  that  she  has  got  the  dollars.  What  does  he  mean  to  do,  then?  Marry  the 
other  one  ?  ** 

"Very  possibly,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary.  It  would  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  his  conduct." 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  Ellen ! — that  I  could  not  stand.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  any 
man  that  he  should  come  into  a  family  of  which  the  head  will  be  a  bankrupt,  who 
insists  upon  manning  a  barmaid." 

"  Again  I  say  that  you  must  please  yourself,  Edward ;  but  if  you  feel  so  strongly 
about  Henry's  conduct — and  I  admit  that  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  do  so— 
perhaps  you  had  better  speak  to  him  yourself." 

"  All  right :  I  will,"  he  answered.  "  Although  I  don't  like  meddling  with  other 
people's  love  affairs,  for  I  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  manage  my  own,  I  will  give 
him  my  mind  pretty  straight.  He's  a  nasty  customer  to  tackle ;  but  if  he  doesn't 
know  before  he  is  an  hour  older  that  there  are  other  people  to  be  considered  in  the 
world  besides  himself,  it  shan't  be  my  fault,  that's  all." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  very  brave  of  you,  dear,"  said  Ellen,  with  veiled  sarcasm.     "  But, 
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if  I  may  venture  to  advise,  I  would  suggest  what  my  poor  father  used  to  call  the 
suaviter  in  modo  in  preference  to  i\\Q  for  titer  in  re''' 

"  Oh,  bother  your  Latin  ! "  said  Edward.     "  Please  speak  English." 

"  I  mean  that  were  I  you  I  should  go  fair  and  softly ;  for,  as  you  remarked  just 
now  in  your  own  classic  tongue,  Henry  is  a  *  nasty  customer  to  tackle.'  Well,  I 
happen  to  know  that  he  is  up  and  alone  just  now,  so  you  cannot  have  a  better 
opportunity."  And  she  rang  the  l^ell,  which  was  almost  immediately  answered  by 
the  butler,  then  added,  "  Will  you  be  so  good,  Thomson,  as  to  show  Mr.  Milward  to 
Sir  Henry's  room  ?  " 

Edward  hesitated,  for,  like  another  hero,  he  felt  his  courage  oozing  out  of 
his  ffnger-tips.  Looking  up,  he  saw  Ellen  watching  him  with  a  little  smile,  and 
remembered  that  to  draw  back  now  would  mean  that  for  many  a  long  day  to  come  he 
must  be  the  target  of  the  bitter  arrows  of  her  irony.  So  he  set  his  teeth  and  went 
as  to  a  forlorn  hope. 

In  another  minute  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  man  whom  he  came  to  annihilate. 
Henry  was  seated  in  a  chair,  against  which  his  crutches  were  resting,  looking  out  of 
the  window,  with  an  open  book  upon  his  knee,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  seemed 
delighted  on  hearing  the  name  of  his  visitor.  Indeed,  he  was  about  to  tell  Thomson 
that  he  was  engaged,  when  Edward  blundered  in  behind  him,  and  he  had  no  option 
but  to  shake  hands  and  ask  him  to  sit  down.     Then  ensued  this  conversation. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Graves  ?     I  have  come  to  see  you  on  business.'' 

"  As  well  as  I  can  expect,  thank  you." 

A  pause. 

"  Beautiful  weather,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  seems  fine  ;  but  as  you  have  been  out,  you  will  know  more  about  it  than  I  do." 

Another  pause. 

"  The  pheasants  ought  to  do  well  this  year ;  they  have  had  a  wonderful  fine  time 
for  hatching." 

"  Indeed.     I  think  you  said  that  you  wished  to  speak  to  me  about  some  business." 

"  You  are  not  rearing  any  this  season,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  other  chicks  to  hatch  at  present.  But  about 
the  business?" 

"  All  right,  (iraves  ;  I  am  coming  to  that.  The  pheasants  lead  up  to  it.  Fortiter 
in  modo,  as  Ellen  says." 

"  Does  she  ?  Well,  it  is  not  a  bad  motto  for  her,  though  it's  wrong.  Well,  if  we 
have  done  with  the  pheasants " 

There  was  yet  another  pause,  and  then  Edward  said  suddenly,  and  with  effort : 

"  You  are  not  rearing  any  pheasants,  Ciraves,  because  you  can't  afford  to ;  in 
fact,  I  have  just  found  out  that  you  are  bankrupt,  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  swindle, 
and  that  Ellen  won't  have  a  farthing  of  her  eight  thousand  pounds.  She  has  sent 
me  up  here  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

"  Has  she  ?  That  \^  fortiter  in  modo  and  no  mistake.  Well,  talk  on,  Mr.  Milward. 
But,  before  you  begin,  let  me  remind  you  that  I  asked  you  to  stop  and  hear  what 
passed  after  the  reading  cf  the  will  yesterday,  and  you  would  not." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  will !  It  is  a  fraud,  like  everything  else  in  this  place.  I  tell 
you.  Graves " 

"  One  moment.  Pray  lower  your  voice,  keep  your  temper,  and  remember  that 
you  are  speaking  to  a  gentleman." 

"  Speaking  to  a  gentleman  ?  A  nice  sort  of  gentleman  !  You  mean  an  un- 
certificated bankrupt,  who  won't  do  the  right  thing  by  his  family  and  marry  the 
girl  who   could   set   them   on   their   legs  again  ;    a  pious  humbug  who   preaches   to 
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everybody  else,  but  isn't  above  carrying  on  a  low  intrigue  with  a  barmaid,  and  then 
having  the  impudence  to  say  that  he  means  to  disgrace  us  by  marrying  her." 

"  I  have  asked  you  to  lower  your  voice,  Mr.  Milward." 

"  Lower  my  voice  ?  I  think  it  is  high  time  to  raise  it  when  I  find  myself  let  in 
for  an  engagement  with  the  sister  of  a  man  who  does  such  things.  You  needn't 
look  at  nte.  Sir  Henry  Graves, — Sir  Henry  indeed  !  I  repeat,  *  let  in.'  However, 
you  must  mend  your  manners,  or  Ellen  will  suffer  for  it,  that  is  all ;  for  I  shall 
throw  her  over  and  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  show.  The  bankruptcy  is  bad 
enough,  but  Tm  hanged  if  I  will  stand  the  barmaid.  Edward  Milward  of  Upcott 
with  a  barmaid  for  a  sister-in-law  !     Not  if  he  knows  it." 

Then  Henry  answered,  in  a  quiet  and  ominous  voice  : 

"  You  have  been  so  good,  Mr.  Milward,  doubtless  more  in  kindness  than  in 
anger,  as  to  point  out  to  me  with  great  directness  the  errors,  or  assumed  errors,  of 
my  ways.     Allow  me,  before  I  say  anything  further,  to  point  out  to  you  an  error  in 


"  Taking  up  the  crutch,  .  .  .  Henry  hurled  it  straight  at  him.  ' 

yours,  about  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt.  You  say  that  you  propose  *  to 
throw  over '  my  sister,  not  on  account  of  anything  that  s/ie  has  done,  but  because  of 
acts  which  /  am  supposed  to  have  done.  In  my  judgment  it  will  indeed  be  fortunate 
for  her  should  you  take  this  course.  But  not  the  less  do  1  feel  bound  to  tell  you, 
that  the  man  who  behaves  thus  towards  a  woman,  having  no  cause  of  offence  against 
her,  is  not  what  is  usually  understood  by  the  term  gentleman.  So  much  for  my 
sister:  now  for  myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  answer  possible  to 
conduct  and  language  such  as  you  have  thought  fit  to  make  use  of;  and  were 
I  w^ell,  much  as  I  dislike  violence,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  apply  it.  I  should, 
Mr.  Milward,  kick  you  out  of  this  room  and  down  yonder  stairs,  and,  should  my 
strength  not  fail  me,  across  that,  garden.  Being  crippled  at  present,  lam  unable  to 
advance  that  argument.  I  must,  therefore,  do  the  best  I  can."  And,  taking  up  the 
crutch  that  stood  by  his  chair,  Henry  hurled  it  straight  at  him.  "  Now  go ! "  he 
thundered  ;  and  Mr.  Milward  went. 
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"  I  hope  that  Ellen  will  feel  pleased  with  the  effect  of  her  embassy,*^  thought 
Henry ;  then  suddenly  he  turned  white,  and,  choking  with  wrath,  said  aloud,  "  Great 
Heaven !  to  think  that  I  should  have  come  so  low  as  to  be  forced  to  suffer  such  insults 
from  a  cur  like  that !  What  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  One  thing  is  clear  :  I  can't  stand 
much  more.  I'm  done  for  in  the  Service ;  but  I  dare  say  that  I  could  get  a  billet  as 
mate  on  a  liner,  or  even  a  command  of  some  vessel  in  the  Canadian  or  Australian 
waters  where  I  am  known ;  and,  unless  there  is  a  change  soon,  that  is  what  Til  do, 
and  take  Joan  with  me.  Nobody  will  sneer  at  her  there,  anyway — at  least,  nobody 
who  sees  her." 

Meanwhile  Ellen  was  standing  in  the  hall  making  pretence  to  arrange  some 
flowers,  but  in  reality  waiting,  not  without  a  certain  sense  of  care,  to  learn  the  result 
of  the  interview  which  she  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about.  She  hoped  that 
Henry  would  snub  her  fiance  in  payment  of  sundry  remarks  that  Edward  had  made 
to  her,  and  which  she  had  by  no  means  forgotten,  although  she  was  not  at  present 
in  a  position  to  resent  them.  She  hoped  also,  with  some  lack  of  perspicuity,  that 
Henry  would  be  rmpressed  by  Edward's  remonstrances,  and  that,  when  he  came  to 
understand  that  her  future  was  imperilled,  he  would  hasten  to  sacrifice  his  own.  But 
here  she  made  her  great  mistake,  not  foreseeing  that  a  man  of  Milward's  moral  fibre 
could  not  by  any  possibility  neglect  to  push  a  fancied  vantage  home,  any  more  than 
he  could  refrain  from  being  insolent  and  brutal  towards  one  whom  he  thought  at  his 
mercy ;  for  even  in  the  upper  walks  of  life  individuals  do  exist  who  take  pleasure  in 
grinding  the  heads  of  the  fallen  deeper  into  the  mire. 

Presently  Ellen  was  alarmed  to  hear  Henry's  words  "  Now  go  "  echo  through  the 
house,  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  banging  door.  Next  instant  Edward  appeared 
upon  the  stairs,  and  the  expression  of  his  features  betrayed  a  wondrous  mixture  of 
astonishment,  fear  and  indignation. 

"  WTiat  have  you  been  doing,  Edward  ?  "  she  said,  as  he  approached.  "  You  do 
not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  been  brawling,  and  in  this  house  ?  " 

"  Brawling  ?  Oh  yes,  say  that  I  have  been  brawling,"  gasped  Edward,  when  at 
last  he  managed  to  speak.  "  That  infernal  brother  of  yours  has  thrown  a  crutch  at 
me  ;  but  by  all  means  say  that  I  have  been  brawling." 

"  Thrown  a  crutch  ?    And  what  had  you  been  doing  to  make  him  throw  a  crutch  ?  " 

"Doing?  Why,  nothing,  except  tell  him  that  he  was  a  fraud  and  a  bankrupt. 
He  took  it  all  quite  quietly  till  the  end,  and  then  suddenly  he  said  that  if  he 
wasn't  a  cripple  he  would  kick  me  downstairs,  and  threw  a  crutch  at  my  head  ; 
and,  by  George !  I  believe  from  the  look  of  him  that  if  he  could  he  would  have 
done  it  too  !  " 

"  It  is  very  possible,"  said  Ellen,  "  if  you  were  foolish  enough  to  use  such  language 
towards  him.     You  have  had  an  escape.     Henry  has  a  fearful  temper  when  roused." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  say  so  before  you  sent  me  up  there  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  I  enjoy  being  pelted  with  crutches  by  a  mad  sailor  ?  Possible  !  Yes, 
it  seems  that  anything  is  possible  in  this  house ;  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that 
isn't,  and  it  is  that  I  should  stay  here  any  longer.  I  scratch,  now  on  the  spot.  Do 
you  understand,  Ellen  ?    The  game  is  up,  and  you  can  marry  whom  you  like." 

At  this  point  Ellen  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  cold  voice  : 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  there  are  at  least  two  servants  listening  to  you  ? 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  follow  me  into  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

Edward  obeyed.  When  Ellen  put  on  her  coldest  and  most  imperious  manner 
he  always  did  olx^y,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  always  continue  to  do  so.  He 
was  infuriated,  and  he  was  humbled,  still  he  could  not  resist  that  invitation  into  the 
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drawing-room.  It  was  a  large  apartment,  and  by  some  oversight  the  shutters  that  had 
been  closed  for  the  funeral  had  never  been  reopened,  therefore  its  aspect  could  not 
be  called  cheerful,  though  there  was  sufficient  light  to  see  by. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Milward,"  said  Ellen,  stationing  herself  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  expanse 
of  floor,  for  there  were  no  little  tables  and  knickknacks  at  Roshani,  "  I  will  ask  you 
to  be  so  good  as  to  repeat  what  you  were  saying." 

Thus  adjured,  Edward  looked  around  him,  and  his  spirits  sank.  He  could 
be  vociferous  enough  in  the  sunlit  hall,  but  here  in  this  darkened  chamber,  that 
reminded  him  unpleasantly  of  corpses  and  funerals,  with  Ellen,  of  whom  he  was 
secretly  afraid,  standing  cool  and  collected  before  him,  a  sudden  humility  fell 
upon  him. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  Mr.  Milward  ? "  he  asked :  "  it  doesn't  sound  right ;  and 
as  for  what  I  was  saying,  I  was  saying  that  I  could  not  stand  this  sort  of  thing 
any  more,  and  I  think  that  we  had  better  shut  up  the  shop." 

"  If  you  mean  by  *  shutting  up  the  shop '  that  our  engagement  is  at  an  end, 
Mr.  Milward,  so  be  it.  But  unfortunately,  as  you  must  understand,  questions  will 
be  asked,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  explanation  you  propose  to  furnish." 

"Oh!  you  can  settle  that." 

"Very  well;  I  presume  you  admit  that  I  am  not  to  blame,  and  therefore  we 
must  fall  back  upon  the  cause  which  you  have  given,  that  you  insulted  my  brother, 
who — notwithstanding  his  crippled  condition — inflicted  a  physical  punishment  upon 
you.  Indeed,  unless  I  can  succeed  in  stopping  it,  thanks  to  your  own  indiscretion,* 
the  story  will  be  all  over  the  place  before  to-morrow,  and  I  must  leave  you  to  judge 
what  will  be  thought  of  it  in  the  county,  or  let  us  say  at  the  militia  mess,  which  I 
l>elieve  you  join  next  Wednesday." 

Edward  heard  and  quailed.  He  was  excessively  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and 
more  especially  to  the  chaff"  of  his  brother-officers  in  the  militia,  among  whom  he 
was  something  of  a  butt.  If  it  became  known  there  that  Sir  Henry  Graves,  a  man 
with  a  broken  leg,  had  driven  him  out  of  the  room  by  throwing  crutches  at  his 
head,  he  felt  that  his  life  would  speedily  become  a  burden  to  him. 

"  You  wouldn't  be  so  mean  as  that,  Ellen,"  he  said. 

•*So  mean  as  what?  To  some  people  it  might  seem  that  the  meanness  is 
on  the  other  side.  There  are  difficulties  here,  and  you  have  quarrelled  with  my 
brother;  therefore,  as  I  understand,  you  wish  to  desert  me  after  being  publicly 
engaged  to  me  for  some  months,  and  to  leave  me  in  an  utterly  false  position.  Do 
so  if  you  will,  but  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  find  your  conduct  called  by 
strong  names.  For  my  part  I  am  indifferent,  but  for  your  own  sake  I  think  that 
you  would  do  well  to  pause.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  sit  still  under  such  an 
afl"ront.  You  know  that  I  can  be  a  good  friend;  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  I  can 
be  a  good  enemy.  Possibly,  though  I  do  not  like  to  think  it  of  you,  you  believe 
that  we  are  ruined  and  of  no  account.  You  will  find  your  mistake.  There  are 
troubles  here,  but  they  can  be  overcome,  and  very  soon  you  will  live  to  regret  that 
you  dared  to  put  such  a  deadly  aff*ront  upon  me  and  my  family.  You  foolish 
man ! "  she  went  on,  with  gathering  vehemence,  "  have  you  not  yet  realised  the 
difference  between  us?  Have  you  not  learned  that  with  all  your  wealth  you  are 
nobody  and  I  am  somebody — that  though  I  can  stand  without  you,  without  me  you 
will  fall  ?  Now  I  am  tired  of  talking  :  choose,  Edward  Milward,  choose  whether 
you  will  jilt  me  and  incur  an  enmity  that  shall  follow  you  to  your  death,  or 
whether  you  will  bide  by  me  and  be  placed  where  of  late  it  has  been  the  object 
of  my  life  to  set  you." 

If  Edward   had  quailed   before,  now  he   positively  trembled,  for  he  knew   that 
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Ellen  spoke  truth.  Hers  was  the  master  mind,  and  to  a  great  extent  he  had  become 
dependent  on  her.  Moreover  he  had  ambitions,  for  the  most  part  of  a  social  and 
personal  nature— that  included,  however,  his  entry  into  parliament,  where  he  hoped 
that  his  power  of  the  purse  would  ultimately  earn  him  some  sort  of  title — and  these 
ambitions  he  felt  sure  would  never  be  gratified  without  the  help  of  Ellen.  Lasdy, 
he  was  in  his  own  way  sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  quite  appreciated  the  force 
of  her  threats  to  make  of  him  an  object  of  ridicule  among  his  neighbours  and 
brother-oflficers.  Smarting  though  he  was  under  a  sense  of  moral  and  physical 
injury,  the  sum  of  these  considerations  turned  the  balance  in  favour  of  going  on 
with  his  engagement.  Perhaps  Ellen  was  right,  and  her  family  would  ride  out 
this  trouble ;  but  whether  they  did  so  or  not,  he  was  convinced  that  without  Ellen 
he  should  sink  to  a  lower  than  his  present  level,  and  what  w^as  more,  that  she  would 


"  Very  soon  you  will  hue  to  regret  that  you  dared  to  put  such  a  deadly  affront  upon  me." 

help  him  on  his  downward  career.  So  Edward  gave  in;  indeed,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  he  collapsed. 

"You  shouldn't  speak  so  harshly,  dear,"  he  said,  '*  for  you  know  that  I  did  not 
really  mean  what  I  told  you  about  breaking  off  our  engagement.  The  fact  is  that, 
what  between  one  thing  and  another,  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  saying." 

"  Indeed  !  "  answered  Ellen.  "  Well,  I  hope  that  you  know  what  you  are  saying 
now.  If  our  engagement  is  to  be  continued,  there  must  be  no  further  talk  of 
breaking  it  off  on  the  next  occasion  that  you  happen  to  have  a  quarrel  with  my 
brother,  or  to  be  angry  about  the  mortgages  on  this  property." 

"  The  only  thing  that  I  bargain  about  your  brother  is,  that  I  shall  not  be  asked 
to  see  him,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  He  can  go  to  the  deuce  his  own 
way  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  we  can  cut  him  when  we  are  married — that  is, 
if  he  becomes  bankrupt  and  the  rest  of  it.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  behaved  badly, 
Ellen;  but  really  and  truly  I  do   mean  what   I    say  about  our  engagement,  and    I 
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tell  you  what,  I  will  go  home  and  put  it  on  paper  if  you  like,  and  bring  you  the 
letter  this  afternoon." 

"  That  is  as  you  like,  Edward,"  she  answered,  with  a  perceptible  softening  of 
her  manner.  "  But  after  what  has  happened,  you  may  think  yourself  fortunate  that 
1  ever  consent  to  see  you  again." 

Edward  attempted'  no  reply,  at  least  in  words,  for  he  was  crushed ;  but,  bending 
down,  he  imprinted  a  chaste  salute  upon  Ellen's  smooth  forehead,  which  she 
acknowledged  by  touching  him  frostily  on  the  cheek  with  her  lips. 

This,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  great  quarrel  between  these  lovers,  and  of  their 
reconciliation. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Ellen  to  herself,  as  she  watched  him  depart,  "  I  am  by 
no  means  certain  that  Henry's  obstinacy  and  violence  have  not  done  me  a  good 
turn  for  once.  They  have  brought  things  to  a  crisis,  there  has  been  a  struggle, 
and  I  have  won  the  day.  Whatever  happens,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  Edward 
will  try  to  match  himself  against  me  again,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  will 
never  talk  any  more  of  breaking  off  our  engagement." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

BETWEEN   DUTY   AND   DUTY. 

For  a  while  Ellen  stood  silent,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  well-earned  victory ;  then 
she  turned  and  went  upstairs  to  Henry's  room.  The  first  thing  that  she  saw  was  the 
crutch  that  her  brother  had  used  as  a  missile  of  war  with  such  effect,  still  lying  where 
it  had  fallen  on  the  carpet.     She  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  by  his  chair. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Henry  ?  "  she  said  blandly.  "  I  hear  that  you  have  surpassed 
yourself  this  morning." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Ellen,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  that  was  almost  savage  in  its 
energy,  "  if  you  have  come  to  bait  me,  I  advise  you  to  give  it  up,  for  I  am  in  no 
mood  to  stand  much  more.  You  sent  Mr.  Milward  up  here  to  insult  me,  and  I 
treated  him  as  he  deserved ;  though  now  I  regret  that  under  intolerable  provocation  I 
forgot  myself  so  far  as  to  condescend  to  violence.  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  inter- 
fered with  your  matrimonial  projects,  though  there  is  a  certain  justice  about  it,  seeing 
how  constantly  you  attempt  to  interfere  with  mine ;  but  I  could  not  help  it.  No 
man  of  honour  could  have  borne  the  things  that  fellow  thought  fit  to  say,  and  it  is 
your  own  fault  for  encouraging  him  to  say  them." 

**  Oh,  pray,  my  dear  Henry,  let  us  leave  this  cant  about  *  men  of  honour '  out 
of  the  question.  It  really  seems  to  me  that  after  all  that  has  happened  and  is 
happening  the  less  said  of  honour  the  better.  It  is  quite  useless  for  you  to  look 
angry,  since  I  presume  that  you  will  not  try  to  silence  me  by  throwing  things  in 
my  face.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  that,  although  you  have  done  your  best,  you 
have  not  succeeded  in  *  interfering  with  my  matrimonial  projects,'  which,  in  fact, 
were  never  so  firmly  established  as  they  are  at  this  moment." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Henry  in  astonishment,  "  that  the  man  has  put 
up  with — well,  with  what  I  was  obliged  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  that  you  still 
contemplate  marrying  him  after  the  way  in  which  he  has  threatened  to  jilt  you?" 

"  Certainly  I  mean  to  say  it.  We  have  set  the  one  thing  against  the  other  and 
cried  quits,  though  of  course  he  has  bargained  that  he  shall  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with,  you,  and  also  that,  should  you  persist  in  your  present  conduct,  he  shall 
not  be  forced  to  receive  you  at  his  house  after  our  marriage." 

**  Really  he  need  not  have  troubled   to  make  that  stipulation." 
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"  We  are  not  all  fools,  Henry,"  Ellen  went  on ;  "  and  I  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  break  an  engagement  that  in  many  ways  suits  me  very  well  because  you 
have  chosen  to  quarrel  with  Edward  and  to  use  violence  towards  him.  Do  not  be 
afraid,  Henry :  I  have  not  come  here  to  lecture  you ;  I  come  to  say  that  I  wash 
my  hands  of  you.  In  the  interests  of  the  family,  of  which  you  are  the  head,  I 
still  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  repent  of  the  past  and  that  better  counsels  may 
prevail  as  to  the  future.  1  hope,  for  instance,  that  you  will  come  to  see  that 
your  own  prosperity  and  good  name  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  gratify 
a  low  passion.  But  this  is  merely  a  pious  wish  and  by  the  way.  You  are  a 
middle  aged  man,  and  must  take  your  own  course  in  life;  but  I  decline  to  be 
involved  in  your  ruin.  If  in  the  future  I  should  however  be  able  to  do  anything 
to  mitigate  its  consequences   so  far  as  this  property  is  concerned,   I   will   do   it; 


"/  harje  not  come  here  to  lecture  you." 

for  I  at  least  think  more  of  my  family  than  of  myself,  and  most  of  all  of  the 
dying  wishes  of  our  father.  And  now,  Henry,  as  a  sister  to  a  brother  I  say 
good-bye  to  you  for  so  long  as  you  persist  in  your  present  courses.  Henceforth 
when  we  meet  it  will  be  as  acquaintances  and  no  more.  Good-bye,  Henry."  And 
she  left  the  room. 

/  "That  is  a  pleasant  speech  to  have  to  listen  to,"  reflected  Henry  as  the  door 
closed  behind  her.  "  Of  the  two  I  really  think  that  I  prefer  Mr.  Milward's  mode 
of  address,  for  he  can  be  answered,  or  at  any  rate  dealt  with  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  answer  Ellen,  seeing  that  to  a  great  extent  she  has  the  right  on  her  side. 
What  a  position  for  a  man  !  If  I  had  tried,  I  could  not  have  invented  a  worse 
one.  I  shall  never  laugh  again  at  the  agonies  of  a  heroine  placed  between  love 
and  duty,  for  it  is  my  own  case.     Or  rather  let  us  leave  the  love  out  of  it,  and 
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say  that  1  stand  between  duty  and  duty,   the  delicate  problem  to  decide   being, 
Which  is  the  higher  of  these  duties  and  who  shall  be  sacrificed?" 

As  he  thought  thus,  sadly  enough,  there  was  a  knock  upon  his  door,  and  Lady 
Graves  entered  the  room,  looking  very  sorrowful  and  dignified  in  her  widow's  robe. 

"So  I  haven't  seen  the  worst  of  it,"  Henry  muttered.  "Well,  I  may  as  well 
get  it  over."  Then  he  added  aloud,  "Will  you  sit  down,  mother?  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  rise  to  receive  you." 

"  My  boy,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  of 
the  sad  scene  which  took  place  in  connection  wnth  your  dear  father's  death,  and 
of  my  subsequent  conduct  towards  you,  and  I  have  come  to  apologise  to  you.  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  circumstances  that  led  you  to  act  as  you  have  done — I 
may  even  say  that  I  scarcely  wish  to  know  them ;  but  on  reflection  I  feel  that 
nothing  but  the  strongest  reasons  or  considerations  of  honour  would  have  induced 
you  to  refuse  your  father's  dying  prayer,  and  that  I  have  therefore  no  right  to 
judge  you  harshly.  This  came  home  to  me  when  I  saw  you  leaving  the  room 
yonder  a  few  nights  since,  and  your  face  showed  me  what  you  were  suffering. 
But  at  that  time  my  heart  was  too  frozen  with  grief,  and,  I  fear,  also  too  much 
filled  with  resentment  against  you,  to  allow  me  to  speak.  If  you  can  tell  me 
anything  that  will  give  me  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes  of  all  this  dreadful 
trouble,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you ;  for  then  we  may  perhaps  consult  together 
and  find  some  way  out  of  it.  But  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  come  to  force  your 
confidence.  I  come,  Henry,  to  express  my  regret,  and  to  mourn  with  you  over 
a  husband  and  a  father  whom  we  both  loved  dearly," — and,  moved  by  a  sudden 
impulse  of  affection,  she  bent  down  and  kissed  her  son  upon  the  forehead. 

He  returned  the  embrace,  and  said,  "  Mother,  those  are  the  first  kind  words  that 
I  have  heard  for  a  long  while  from  any  member  of  my  family ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  am  grateful  for  them,  and  shall  not  forget  them,  for  I  thought  that  you  had 
come  here  to  revile  me  like  ever>'body  else.  You  say  that  you  do  not  ask  my 
confidence,  but  fortunately  a  man  can  speak  out  to  his  mother  without  shame,  even 
when  he  has  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  what  he  must  tell  her.  Now  listen,  mother : 
as  you  know,  I  never  was  a  favourite  in  this  house ;  I  dare  say  through  my  own  fault, 
but  so  it  is.  From  boyhood  everybody  more  or  less  looked  down  upon  me,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  yourself,  I  doubt  if  anybody  cared  for  me  much.  Well,  I 
determined  to  make  my  own  way  in  the  world  and  to  show  you  all  that  there  was 
something  in  me,  and  to  a  certain  extent  I  succeeded.  I  worked  hard  to  succeed  too ; 
I  denied  myself  in  many  ways,  and  above  all  I  kept  myself  clear  from  the  vices  that 
most  young  men  fall  into  in  one  shape  or  another.  Then  came  this  dreadful  business 
of  my  brother's  death,  and  just  as  I  was  beginning  really  to  get  on  I  was  asked 
to  leave  the  profession  which  was  everything  to  me.  From  the  letters  that  reached 
me  I  gathered  that  in  some  mysterious  way  it  lay  in  my  power,  and  in  mine  alone, 
to  pull  the  family  affairs  out  of  the  mire  if  I  returned  home.  So  I  retired  from  the 
Service  and  I  came,  because  I  thought  that  it  was  my  duty,  for  hitherto  I  have  tried 
to  do  my  duty  when  I  could  see  my  way  to  it.  On  the  first  night  of  my  arrival 
here  I  learned  the  true  state  of  affairs  from  Ellen,  and  I  learned  also  what  it  was 
expected  that  I  should  do  to  remedy  it — namely,  that  I  should  marry  a  young  lady 
with  whom  I  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  but  who,  as  it  chances,  is  the  owner  of 
the  mortgages  on  this  estate." 

"  It  was  most  indiscreet  of  Ellen  to  put  the  matter  like  that,"  said  I^dy  Graves. 

"  Ellen  is  frequently  indiscreet,  mother ;  but  doubtless  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  I  should  object  to  doing  what  she  is  so  ready  to  do  for  -herself — marry  for 
money.     I  am  glad  you  see,  however,  that  her  method  was  not  exactly  calcuhted  to 
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prepossess  any  man  in  favour  of  a  marriage,  of  which  he  did  not  nappen  to  have 
thought  for  himself.  Still  the  young  lady  came,  and  I  liked  her  exceedingly ;  I  liked 
her  more  than  any  woman  that  I  had  met  before,  the  one  inexplicable  thing  about 
her  to  my  mind  being — why  on  earth  she  should  wish  to  marry  me,  as  I  understand 
is,  or  was,  the  case/' 

"  You  foolish  boy  !  "  said  Lady  Graves,  smiling  a  little ;  "  do  you  not  understand 
that  she  had  become  fond  of  you  during  that  week  when  you  were  here  together  the 
year  before  last  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  understand  it,  mother,  for  I  had  not  much  to  do  with  her. 
But  even  if  it  is  so,  it  does  not  satisfactorily  explam  why  her  father  should  be  equally 
anxious  for  this  match.  Of  course  I  know  that  he  has  given  lots  of  reasons,  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  something  behind  them  all.  However,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there." 

"  I  fancy,  Henry,  that  the  only  thing  behind  Mr.  Levinger's  reasons  is  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  a  daughter  to  whom  he  is  much  attached." 

"  Well,  mother,  as  I  was  saying,  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  girl,  and  though  I  did 
not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  making  advances  to  a  lady  to  whom  we  are  under  such 
obligations,  I  determined  to  put  my  pride  in  my  .pocket,  and,  if  I  still  continued  to 
admire  her  after  further  acquaintance,  to  ask  her  if  she  would  allow  me  to  share 
her  fortune,  for  I  think  that  is  an  accurate  way  of  putting  it.  So  I  went  off  to  stay 
at  Monk's  Lodge,  and  the  chapter  of  troubles  began.  The  girl  who  indirecdy  was 
the  cause  of  my  accident  became  my  nurse,  and  it  seems  that — she  grew  attached  to 
me,  and— I  grew  attached  to  her.  It  was  not  wonderful :  you  know  her;  she  is  very 
beautiful,  she  has  a  good  heart,  and  in  most  ways  she  is  a  lady.  In  short,  she  is  a 
woman  who  in  any  less  prejudiced  country  would  certainly  be  received  into  society 
if  she  had  the  means  to  enter  it.  Well,  so  things  went  on  without  anything  remark- 
able happening,  until  recently."  And  he  repeated  to  her  fairly  and  fully  all  that  had 
passed  between  himself  and  Joan. 

"  Now,  mother,"  he  said,  "  I  have  made  my  confession  to  you,  and  perhaps  you 
will  understand  how  it  came  about  that,  fresh  from  such  scenes,  and  taken  as  I  was 
utterly  by  surprise,  I  was  unable  to  promise  what  my  father  asked.  I  do  not  know 
what  your  judgment  of  my  conduct  may  be ;  probably  you  cannot  think  of  it  more 
harshly  than  I  do  myself,  and  in  excuse  of  it  I  can  only  say  that  the  circumstances 
were  strange,  and,  as  I  have  discovered,  I  love  the  woman.  What,  therefore,  is  my 
duty  towards  her  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  promise  to  marry  her,  Henry?" 

"  Promise  ?  Yes,  I  said  that  I  would  ;  for,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  bit  of  a  puritan, 
although  I  have  little  right  to  that  title  now,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  marriage  was 
the  only  way  out  of  the  trouble." 

**  Does  she  expect  you  to  marry  her,  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  She  declares  that  she  would  not  allow  it  on  any  consideration. 
But  this  goes  for  nothing,  for  how  can  I  take  advantage  of  her  inexperience  and 
self-sacrificing  folly?    You  have  the  whole  facts :  what  dojou  think  that  I  should  do?" 

"  Henry,  I  am  older  than  you  are ;  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  and  perhaps 
you,  who  are  curiously  unworldly,  may  think  me  the  reverse.  I  accept  your  story  as 
it  stands,  well  knowing  that  you  have  told  me  the  exact  truth,  without  hiding  anything 
which  would  weigh  against  yourself;  and  on  the  face  of  that  story  I  cannot  say 
that  I  consider  it  to  be  your  duty  to  marr}'  this  poor  girl,  with  whom,  through 
your  own  weakness  and  folly,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  such  false  relations — 
though  undoubtedly  it  is  your  duty  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  provide  for 
her.      If  you  had   deliberately  set   yourself  to  lead  her  astray,  the  case  might  be 
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different;  only,  were  you  capable  of  such  conduct — which  I  know  that  you  are  not 
— you  would  not  now  be  tormented  by  doubts  as  to  your  duty  towards  her.  You 
talk  of  Joan  Haste's  inexperience.'  Are  you  sure  that  this  is  so?  The  whole 
history  of  her  conduct  seems  to  show  experience,  and  even  art,  or  at  any  rate  a 
knowledge,  very  unusual  in  a  girl  of  her  age  and  position,  of  how  best  to  work 
upon  a  man's  tenderness  and  to  move  his  feelings.  That  art  may  have  been 
unconscious,  an  art  which  Nature  gave  her;  and  that  knowledge  may  have  been 
intuitive,  for  of  course  all  things  are  possible,  and  I  can  only  judge  of  what  is 
probable.  At  least  it  is  clear  that  she  never  expected  that  you  would  marry  her, 
because  she  knew  that  such  an  act  would  bring  you  to  ruin,  and  I  respect  her  for 
her  honesty  in  this  particular." 

"  Should  a  man  shrink  from  his  duty  because  duty  means  disaster,  mother  ?  " 
"  Not  if  it  is  his  duty,  perhaps,  Henry ;  but  in  the  present  case  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  not  proved.  I  will  answer  your  question  by  another :  Should  a  man 
neglect  many  undoubted  duties,  among  them  that  of  obeying  the  last  wishes  of  a 
dying  father,  in  order  to  indulge  his  conscience  with  the  sense  that  he  has  fulfilled 
one  which  is  open  to  doubt  ?  Henry,  I  do  not  wish  to  push  you  about  this  matter, 
for  I  see  that,  even  if  you  do  not  love  Joan  Haste  so  much  as  you  think,  at  the  least 
you  are  strongly  attracted  to  her ;  also  I  see  that  your  self-questionings  are  honest,  and 
that  you  are  anxious  to  do  what  is  right,  independently  of  the  possible  consequences 
to  yourself  But  I  do  pray  of  you  not  to  be  led  away,  and,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  not 
to  see  this  girl  again  at  present.  Take  time  to  consider :  one  month,  two,  three, 
as  you  like ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  do  not  commit  yourself  beyond  redemption. 
Remember  all  that  is  at  stake ;  remember  that  a  man  in  your  position  is  not  entirely 
his  own  master.  Of  myself  I  will  not  speak.  Why  should  I  ?  I  am  old,  and  my  day 
is  done  ;  such  years  as  remain  to  me  I  can  drag  out  in  obscurity  without  repining,  for 
my  memories  are  enough  for  me,  and  I  have  little  care  left  for  any  earthly  advantage. 
But  of  your  family  I  do  venture  to  speak.  It  has  been  here  so  long,  and  your  father 
loved  this  place  so  well,  that  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  its  going  to  the  hammer — 
after  three  centuries," — and  the  old  lady  turned  her  head  and  wiped  her  eyes  furtively, 
then  added  :  **  And  it  will  go  to  the  hammer — it  must.  I  know  Mr.  T^vinger  well ; 
he  is  a  curious  man,  and  whatever  his  real  reasons  may  be,  his  mind  is  set  upon  this 
marriage.  If  he  is  disappointed  about  it,  he  will  certainly  take  his  remedy  ;  indeed, 
he  is  bound  to  do  so,  for  the  money  at  stake  is  not  his,  but  his  daughter's." 

"  You  tell  me  to  take  three  months  to  consider,  mother ;  but,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  family  point  of  view,  how  am  I  to  do  this  ?  It  seems  that  we  have  scarcely 
a  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  a  heavy  accumulation  of  debt.  Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  for  another  three  months  ?  " 

"  Beyond  the  overdue  interest  there  are  not  many  floating  Habilities,  Henry,  for  I 
have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  pay  cash.  Of  course,  when  the  farms  come  on  hand 
at  Michaelmas  the  case  will  be  different,  for  then,  unless  they  can  be  let  in  the 
meantime,  a  large  sum  of  money  must  be  found  to  pay  the  covenants  and  take  them 
over,  or  they  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  Till  then,  however,  you  need  have  no 
anxiety,  for,  as  it  chances,  I  have  ample  funds  at  command." 

"  Ample  funds  !     Where  do  they  come  from  ?  " 

"  Of  all  my  fortune,  Henry,  there  remained  to  me  my  jewels,  the  diamonds  and 
sapphires  that  my  grandmother  left  me,  which  she  inherited  from  her  grandmother. 
They  should  have  gone  to  Ellen,  but  when  our  need  was  pressing,  rather  than  trouble 
your  poor  father  any  more,  I  sold  them  secretly.  They  realised  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds — about  half  their  value,  I  believe — of  which  I  have  a  clear  two 
thousand  left.     Do  not  tell  Ellen  of  this,  I  pray  you,  for  she  would  be  very  angry,  and 
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I  do  not  feel  fit  to  bear  any  scenes  at  present.  And  now,  my  dear,  it  is  luncheon 
time,  so  I  .think  that  I  will  leave  you,  hoping  that  you  will  consider  the  advice  which 
I  have  ventured  to  give  you."  And  again  she  kissed  him  affectionately  and  left 
the  room. 

"  Sold  her  jewels ! ''  thought  Henry,  "  the  jewels  that  she  valued  above  anything 
in  the  world  !  My  poor  mother  !  And  if  I  marry  this  girl,  or  do  not  marry  the  other, 
what  will  her  end  be  ?  The  workhouse,  I  suppose,  unless  Milward  gives  her  a  home 
out  of  charity,  or  I  can  earn  sufficient  to  keep  her,  of  which  I  see  no  prospect.  Indeed, 
I  begin  to  think  that  she  is  right,  and  that  my  first  duty  is  owing  to  my  family.  And 
yet  how  can  I  abandon  Joan  ?  Or  if  I  do,  how  can  I  marry  Emma  Levinger  v/ith  this 
affair  upon  my  hands,  begun  since  I  became  acquainted  with  her  ?  Oh  !  what  an 
unhappy  man  am  I !  Well,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said,— my  evil  doing  is  being 
repaid  to  me  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over.  It  is  not  often  that  justice 
follows  so  hard  upon  the  heels  of  error." 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 

CONGRATULATIONS. 

Joan  was  not  really  ill :  she  had  contracted  a  chill,  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  fever,  but  this  was  all.  Indeed,  the  fever  had  already  taken  her  on  the 
night  of  her  love  scene  with  Henry,  and  to  its  influence  upon  her  nerves  may  be 
attributed  a  good  deal  of  the  conduct  that  to  Lady  Graves  had  seemed  to  give 
evidence  of  art  and  experienced  design.  Nothing  further  was  said  by  her  aunt  as 
to  her  leaving  the  house,  and  things  went  on  as  usual  till  the  morning  when  she 
woke  up  and  learned  that  her  lover  had  gone  under  such  sad  circumstances.  It  was  a 
shock  to  her,  but  she  grieved  more  for  him  than  for  herself.  Indeed,  she  thought  it 
best  that  he  should  be  gone;  it  even  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  anticipated  it,  that  she 
had  always  known  he  would  go  and  that  she  would  see  him  no  more.  The  curtain 
was  down  for  ever ;  her  short  tragedy  had  culminated  and  was  played  out,  so  Joan 
believed,  unaware  that  its  most  moving  acts  were  yet  to  come.  It  was  terrible,  and 
henceforth  her  life  must  be  a  desolation ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  as  yet  her 
conscience  caused  her  to  grieve  for  what  had  been  :  sorrow  and  repentance  were  to 
overtake  her  when  she  learned  all  the  trouble  and  ruin  which  her  conduct  had  caused. 
No,  at  present  she  was  glad  to  have  met  him  and  to  have  loved  him,  winning  some 
share  of  his  love  in  return ;  and  she  thought  then  that  she  would  rather  go  broken- 
hearted through  the  remainder  of  her  days  than  sponge  out  those  memories  and  be 
placid  and  prosperous  without  them.  Whatever  might  be  her  natural  longings,  she 
had  no  intention  of  carrying  the  matter  any  further,  least  of  all  had  she  any  intention 
of  persuading  or  even  of  allowing  Henry  to  marry  her,  for  she  had  been  quite  earnest 
and  truthful  in  her  declarations  to  him  upon  this  point.  She  did  not  even  desire 
that  his  life  should  be  burdened  with  her  in  any  way,  or  that  she  should  occupy 
his  mind  to  the  detriment  of  other  persons  and  affairs  ;  though  of  course  she  hoped 
that  he  would  always  think  of  her  with  affection,  or  perhaps  with  love,  and  she  would 
have  been  no  true  woman  had  she  not  done  so.  Curiously  enough,  Joan  seemed  to 
expect  that  Henry  would  adopt  the  same  passive  attitude  towards  herself  which  she 
contemplated  adopting  towards  him.  She  knew  that  men  are  for  the  most  part 
desirous  of  burying  their  dead  loves  out  of  sight — sometimes,  in  their  minds,  marking 
the  graves  with  a  secret  monument  visible  to  themselves  alone,  be  it  a  headstone 
with  initials  and  a  date,  or  only  a  withered  wreath  of  flowers  ;  but  more  often  suffering 
the  naked  earth  of  oblivion  to  be  trodden  hard  upon  them,  as  though  fearful  lest 
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their  poor  ghosts  should  rise  again,  and,  taking  flesh  and  form,  come  back  to  haunt  a 
'future  in  which  they  have  no  place. 

•^  She  did  not  understand  that  Henry  was  not  of  this  class,  that  in  many  respects 
his  past  Hfe  had  been  different  to  that  of  the  majority  of  men,  or  that  she  was 
absolutely  the  first  woman  who  had  ever  touched  his  heart.  Therefore  she  came 
to  the  conclusion,  sadly  enough,  and  with  an  aching  jealousy  which  she  could  not 
smother,  but  with  resignation,  that  the  next  important  piece  of  news  she  was  likely 
to  hear  about  her  lover  would  be  that  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Levinger. 

As  it  chanced,  tidings  of  a  totally  different  nature  reached  her  on  the  very  next 
day,  though  whether  they  were  true  or  false  she  could  not  tell.  It  was  her  aunt 
who  brought  them,  when  she  came  in  to  bring  her  supper,  for  Joan  was  still  confined 
to  her  room. 

"  There  are  nice  doings  up  there  at  Rosham,"  said  Mrs.  Gillingwater,  eyeing  her 
niece  curiously. 

Joan's  heart  gave  a  leap. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked,  trying  not  to  look  too  interested. 

"  Well,  the  old  baronet  is  gone  for  one  thing,  as  was  expected  that  he  must ;  and 
they  say  that  he  slipped  off  while  he  was  cursing  and  swearing  at  his  son,  the  Captain, 
which  don't  seem  a  right  kind  of  way  to  die,  to  my  mind.'' 

"  Died  cursing  and  swearing  at  Captain  Graves  ?    Why  ?  "  murmured  Joan  faintly. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  rightly.  All  I  know  about  it  came  to  me  from  Lucilla  Smith, 
who  is  own  sister  to  Mary  Roberts,  the  cook  up  there,  who,  it  seems,  was  Hstening  at 
the  door,  or,  as  she  puts  it,  waiting  to  be  called  in  to  say  good-bye  to  her  master, 
and  she  had  it  from  the  gardener's  boy." 

"She?     Who  had  it,  aunt?" 

"  Why,  Lucilla  Smith  had,  of  course.  Can't  you  understand  plain  English  ?  I 
tell  ygu  that  old  Sir  Reginald  sat  up  in  bed  and  cursed  and  swore  at  the  Captain 
till  he  was  black  in  the  face.     Then  he  screeched  out  loud  and  died." 

"  How  dreadful !  "  said  Joan.     "  But  what  was  he  cursing  about  ?  " 

"  About  ?  Why,  because  the  Captain  wouldn't  promise  to  marry  Miss  Levinger, 
who's  got  bonds  on  all  the  property,  down  to  the  plate  in  the  pantry,  in  her  pocket. 

That  old  fox  of  a  father  of  hers  stole  them  when  he  was  agent  there,  I  expect " 

Here  Mrs.  Gillingwater  checked  herself,  and  added  hastily,  "  But  that's  neither  here 
nor  there ;  at  any  rate  she's  got  them,  and  can  sell  the  Graves's  up  to-morrow  if  she 
likes,  which  being  so,  it  ain't  wonderful  that  old  Sir  Reginald  cursed  when  he  heard 
his  son  turn  round  coolly  and  say  that  he  wouldn't  marry  her  at  any  price." 

"  Did  he  tell  why  he  wouldn't  marry  her  ?  "  asked  Joan,  with  a  desperate  effort  to 
look  unconcerned  beneath  her  aunt's  searching  gaze. 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  did.  If  so,  Lucilla  doesn't  know,  so  I  suppose  that 
Mary  Roberts  couldn't  hear.  She  did  hear  one  thing,  however :  she  heard  your 
name,  miss,  twice,  so  there  wasn't  no  mistake  about  it." 

"  My  name  ?     Oh  !  my  name  ! "  gasped  Joan. 

"  Yes,  yours,  unless  there  is  another  Joan  Haste  in  these  parts,  which  I  haven't 
heard  on.     And  now,  perhaps,  you  will  tell  me  what  it  was  doing  there." 

"How  can  I  tell  you  when  I  don't  know,  aunt  ? " 

"  How  can  you  tell  me  when  you  won't  say,  miss  ?  That's  what  you  mean. 
Look  here,  Joan^:  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  haven't  seen 
through  your  litUe  game  ?  Why,  I  have  watched  it  all  along,  and  I'm  bound  to  say 
that  you  don't  play  half  so  bad  for  a  young  hand.  Well,  it  seems  that  you  pulled  it 
off  this  time,  and  I'm  not  saying  but  what  I  am  proud  of  you,  though  I  still  hold  that 
you  would  have  done  better  to  have  married  Samuel ;  for  I  believe,  when  all  is  said 
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and  finished,  he  will  be  the  richer  man  of  the  two.  It's  very  nice  to  be  a  baronet's 
lady,  no  doubt ;  but  if  you  have  nothing  to  live  on — and  I  don't  fancy  that  there  are 
many  pickings  left  up  there  at  Rosham — I  can't  see  that  it  helps  you  much  forrarder." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  aunt  ?  " 

"  Mean  ?  Now,  Joan,  don't  you  begin  trying  your  humbug  on  me  :  keep  that  for 
the  men.  You're  not  going  to  pretend  that  you  haven't  been  making  love  to  the 
Captain — I  beg  his  pardon,  Sir  Henry  he  is  now — as  hard  as  you  know  how.  Well, 
it  seems  that  you  have  bamboozled  him  finely,  and  have  made  him  so  sweet  on  your 
pretty  face  that  he's  going  to  throw  over  marrying  the  Levinger  girl  in  order  to  marry 
you,  for  that's  what  it  comes  to,  and  you  may  very  well  be  proud  of  it.  But  don't 
you  be  carried  away ;  you  wouldn't  take  my  advice  about  Samuel  Rock,  and  I  spoke 
to  you  rough  that  night  on  purpose,  for  I  wanted  you  to  make  sure  of  one  or  the 
other.  Well,  take  my  advice  about  Sir  Henry.  Remember  there  is  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  that  out  of  sight  is  apt  to  be  out  of  mind.     Don't 


"  'How  can  I  tell  you  when  I  don't  know,  aunt?' " 

you  keep  out  of  sight  too  long.  You  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  marry  him  ; 
secretly  if  you  like,  but  marry  him.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  row,  but  all  the  rows 
under  heaven  can't  unmake  a  wife  and  a  ladyship.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  have  gone  out 
of  my  way  to  talk  to  you  like  this,  because  you  are  a  fine  girl  and  I'm  fond  of  you, 
w  hich  is  more  than  you  are  of  me,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you  get  on  in  the  world ; 
and  perhaps  when  you're  up  you  will  not  forget  your  old  aunt  who  is  down.  I  tell 
you  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  give  you  this  tip,  for  there's  some  as  won't  be 
pleased  to  see  you  turned  into  Lady  Graves.  Yes,  there's  some  who'd  give  a  good 
deal  to  stop  it :  Samuel  Rock,  for  instance  ;  he  don't  like  parting,  but  he'd  pay  down 
something  handsome,  and  I  doubt  if  I'll  ever  see  the  coin  out  of  you  that  I  might 
out  of  him  and  others,  for  after  all  you  won't  be  a  rich  woman  at  best.  However,  we 
must  sacrifice  ourselves  at  times,  and  that's  what  I  am  doing  on  your  account,  Joan. 
And  now,  if  you  want  to  get  a  note  up  to  Rosham,  I  will  manage  it  for  you.  But 
perhaps  you  had  better  wait  and  go  yourself." 
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Joan  listened  to  this  long  address  in  amazement  mingled  with  scorn.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  of  its  qualities  disgusted  her  the  most — its  coarseness,  its 
cunning,  or  its  avarice.  Above  all  these,  however,  it  revolted  her  to  learn  that 
her  aunt  thought  her  capable  of  conceiving  and  carrying  out  so  disgraceful  a  plot. 
^Vhat  must  the  woman's  mind  be  like,  that  she  could  imagine  such  evil  in  others? 
And  what  had  she,  Joan,  ever  done,  that  she  should  be  so  misunderstood? 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  aunt :  I  don't  wish  to  marry  Captain  Graves,"  she 
said  simply. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  ain't  blind  gone  on  him,  and  that  he's  not 
gone  on  you,  Joan  ?  " 

"  I  said  that  I  did  not  wish  to  marry  him,"  she  answered,  evading  the  question. 
"To  marry  a  girl  like  me  would  be  the  ruin  of  him." 

Mrs.  Gillingwater  stared  at  her  niece  as  she  lay  on  the  bed  before  her;  then 
she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Oho!  you're  a  simple  one,  you  are,"  she  said,  pointing  her  finger  at  her. 
"You're  downright  innocent,  if  ever  a  girl  was,  with  your  hands  folded  and  your 
hair  hanging  about  your  face,  like  a  half-blown  angel,  more  fit  for  a  marble  monu- 
ment than  for  this  wicked  world.  You  couldn't  give  anybody  a  kiss  on  the  quiet, 
could  you?  Your  lips  would  blush  themselves  off  first,  wouldn't  they?  And  as 
for  marrying  him  if  his  ma  didn't  like  it,  that  you'd  never,  never  do.  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Joan:  I'm  getting  a  better  opinion  of  you  every  day;  you  ain't 
half  the  fool  I  thought  you,  after  all.  You  remember  what  I  said  to  you  about 
Samuel,  and  you  think  that  IVe  got  his  money  in  my  pocket  and  other  people's 
too  perhaps,  and  that  I'm  just  setting  a  trap  for  you  and  going  to  give  you  away. 
Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  wasn't  this  time,  so  you  might  just  as  well  have  been 
open  with  me.  But  there  you  are,  girl :  go  about  your  own  business  in  your 
own  fashion.  I  see  that  you  can  be  trusted  to  look  after  yourself,  and  I  won't 
spoil  sport.  I've  been  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  before  now — yes,  blinder  than 
you  think,  perhaps,  for  all  your  psalm-singing  air — and  I  can  be  again.  And  now 
I'm  off;  only  I  tell  you  fair  I  won't  work  for  nothing,  so  don't  you  begin  to  whine 
about  poor  relations  when  once  you're  married,  else  I  may  find  a  way  to  make 
it  hot  for  you  yet,  seeing  that  there's  things  you  mightn't  like  spoken  of  when 
youVe  *my  lady'  and  respectable."  And  with  this  jocular  threat  on  her  lips  Mrs. 
Gillingwater  vanished. 

When  her  aunt  had  gone,  Joan  drew  the  sheet  over  her  face  as  though  she 
sought  to  hide  herself,  and  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  her  shame.  She  was  what 
she  was ;  but  did  she  deserve  to  be  spoken  to  like  this  ?  She  would  rather  a 
hundred  times  have  borne  her  aunt's  worst  violence  than  be  made  the  object  of 
her  loathly  compliments.  How  much  did  this  woman  know?  Surely  everything, 
or  she  would  not  dare  to  address  her  as  she  had  done.  She  had  no  longer  any 
respect  for  her,  and  that  must  be  the  reason  of  her  odious  assumption  that  there 
was  nothing  to  choose  between  them,  that  they  were  equal  in  evil.  She  would  not 
believe  her  when  she  said  that  she  had  no  wish  to  marry  Henry — she  thought  that 
the  speech  was  dictated  by  a  low  cunning  like  her  own.  Well,  perhaps  it  was 
fortunate  that  she  did  not  believe  her ;  for,  if  she  had,  what  would  have  happened  ? 

Very  soon  it  became  clear  to  Joan  that  on  this  point  it  would  be  best  not  to 
undeceive  her  aunt,  since  to  do  so  might  provoke  some  terrible  catastrophe  of  which 
she  could  not  foresee  the  consequences.  After  further  reflection,  another  thing 
became  clear  to  her:  that  she  must  vanish  from  Bradmouth.  What  was  truth  and 
what  was  falsehood  in  Mrs.  Gillingwater's  story,  she  could  not  say,  but  obviously 
it  contained  an  alloy  of  fact.      There  had  been  some  quarrel  between  Henry  and 
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his  dying  father,  and  in  that  quarrel  her  name  had  been  mentioned.  Strange  as  it 
seemed,  it  might  even  be  that  he  had  declared  an  intention  of  marrying  her.  Now 
that  she  thought  of  it,  she  remembered  that  he  had  spoken  of  such  a  thing  several 
times.  The  idea  opened  new  possibilities  to  her — possibilities  of  a  happiness  of 
which  she  had  not  dared  to  dream  ;  but,  to  her  honour  be  it  said,  she  never  allowed 
them  to  take  root  in  her  mind — no,  not  for  a  single  hour.  She  knew  well  what 
such  a  marriage  would  mean  for  Henry,  and  that  was  enough.  She  must  disappear ; 
but  whither  ?     She  had  no  means  and  no  occupation.     Where,  then,  could  she  go  ? 

For  two  or  three  days  she  stayed  in  her  room,  keeping  her  aunt  as  much  at  a 
distance  as  possible,  and  pondering  on  these  matters,  but  without  attaining  to  any 
feasible  solution  of  them. 

On  the  day  of  Sir  Reginald's  funeral,  which  Mrs.  Gillingwater  attended,  and  of 
which  she  gave  her  a  full  account,  she  received  Henry's  message  brought  to  her  by 
the  doctor,  and  returned  a  general  answer  to  it.  Next  morning  her  uncle  Gillingwater, 
who  chanced  to  be  sober,  brought  her  word  that  Mr.  Levinger  had  called,  and  asked 
that  she  would  favour  him  with  a  visit  at  Monk's  Lodge  so  soon  as  she  was  about 
again.  Joan  wondered  for  what  possible  reason  Mr.  Levinger  could  wish  to  see  her, 
and  her  conscience  answered  that  it  had  to  do  with  Henry.  Well,  if  he  was  not 
her  guardian,  he  took  an  undefined  interest  in  her,  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  he 
might  be  able  to  help  her  to  escape  from  Bradmouth,  so  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  she  determined  to  comply  with  his  wish. 

Two  days  later,  accordingly,  Joan  started  for  Monk's  Lodge,  having  arranged 
with  the  local  grocer  to  give  her  a  lift  to  the  house,  whither  his  van  was  going  to 
deliver  some  parcels;  for,  after  being  laid  up,  she  did  not  feel  equal  to  walking 
both  ways.  About  two  o'clock,  arrayed  in  her  best  grey  dress,  she  went  to  the 
grocer's  shop- and  waited  outside.  Presently  she  heard  a  shrill  voice  calling  to  her 
from  the  stable-yard,  that  joined  the  shop,  and  a  red-haired  boy  poked  his  head 
through  the  open  door. 

"  Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  Joan  Haste,"  said  the  boy,  who  was  none  other 
than  Willy  Hood ;  "  but  I've  been  cleaning  up  the  old  horse's  bit  in  honour  of 
having  such  a  swell  as  you  to  drive.  Stand  clear  now ;  here  we  come."  And 
he  led  out  the  van,  to  which  a  broken-kneed  animal  was  harnessed,  that  evidently 
had  seen  better  days. 

"  Why,  you're  never  going  to  drive  me,  Willy,  are  you  ?  "  asked  Joan  in  alarm, 
for  she  remembered  the  tale  of  that  youth's  equestrian  efforts. 

"Yes,  I  am,  though.  Don't  you  be  skeered.  I  know  what  you're  thinking  of; 
but  I've  been  grocer's  boy  for  a  month  now,  and  have  learned  all  about  bosses  and 
how  to  ride  and  drive  them.     Come,  up  you  get,  unless  you'd  rather  walk  behind." 

Thus  adjured,  Joan  did  get  up,  and  they  started.  Soon  she  perceived  that  her 
fears  as  to  Willy  Hood's  powers  of  driving  were  not  ill-founded;  but,  fortunately, 
the  animal  that  drew  them  was  so  reduced  in  spirit  that  it  did  not  greatly  matter 
whether  any  one  was  guiding  him  or  no. 

"  Is  he  all  right  again  ? "  said  Willy  presently,  as,  leaving  the  village,  they  began 
to  travel  along  the  dusty  road  that  lay  like  a  ribbon  upon  the  green  crest  of  the  cliff. 

"  Do  you  mean  Captain  Graves  ?  '* 

"  Yes  :  who  else  ?  I  saw  him  as  they  carried  him  into  the  Crown  and  Mitre 
that  night.  My  word !  he  did  look  bad,  and  his  trouser  was  all  bloody  too.  I 
never  seed  any  one  so  bloody  before ;  though,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  you 
were  bloody  also,  just  like  people  in  a  story-book.  That  was  a  bad  beginning 
for  you  both,  they  say." 

"  He  is  better ;    but  he  is  not  all  right,"    answered  Joan,   with  a  sigh.      Why 
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would  every  one  talk  to  her  about  Henry?  "Captain  Graves  is  not  here  now, 
you  know." 

"No;  he's  up  at  the  Hall.  And  the  old  Squire  is  dead  and  buried.  I  went 
to  see  his  funeral,  I  did.  It  was  a  grand  sight — such  lots  of  carriages,  and  such 
a  beautiful  polished  coffin,  with  a  brass  cross  and  a  plate  with  red  letters  on  it. 
rd  like  to  be  buried  like  that  myself  some   day." 

Joan  smiled,  but  made  no  answer ;  and  there  was  silence  for  a  little  time,  while 
Willy  thrashed  the  horse  till  his  face  was  as  red  as  his  hair. 

"  I  say,  Joan,"  he  said,  when  at  last  that  long-suffering  animal  broke  into  a 
shuffling  irot,  which  caused  the  dust  to  rise  in  clouds,  "is  it  true  that  you  are 
going  to  marry  him  ?  " 


"  'Look  here,  Willy,  if  you  say  another  word  about  me  and  Sir  Henry  Qrauea,  Hi  get  out  and  uiaHi.'" 

"  Marry  Sir  Henry  Graves  !  Of  course  not.  What  put  that  idea  into  your 
head,  you  silly  boy?" 

"  I  don't  know;  it's  what  folks  say,  that's  all.  At  least,  they  say  that  if  you  don't 
you  ought  to -though  I  don't  rightly  understand  what  they  mean  by  that,  unless  it 
is  that  you  are  pretty  enough  to  marry  anybody,  which  I  can  see  for  myself." 

Joan  blushed  crimson,  and  then  turned  pale  as  the  dust. 

"  No  need  to  pink  up  because  I  pay  you  a  compliment,  Joan,"  said  Willy 
complacently. 

"  Folks  say  ?  "  she  gasped.     "  Who  are  the  folks  that  say  such  things  ?  " 

"Everybody  mostly — mother  for  one.  But  she  says  that  you're  like  to  find 
yourself  left  on  the  sand  with  the  tide  going  out,  like   a  dogfish   that's   been   too 
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greedy  after  sprats,  for  all  that  you  think  yourself  so  clever,  and  are  so  stuck-up 
about  your  looks.  But  then  mother  never  did  like  a  pretty  girl,  and  I  don't  pay 
no  attention  to  her — not  a  mite;  and  if  I  was  you,  Joan,  Td  just  marry  him  to 
spite  them." 

"  Look  here,  Willy,"  answered  Joan,  who  by  now  was  almost  beside  herself :  "  if 
you  say  another  word  about  me  and  Sir  Henry  Graves,  I'll  get  out  and  walk." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  the  old  horse  would  thank  you  if  you  did.  But  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  take  on  so  just  because  I've  been  answering  your  questions.  I  expect 
it's  all  true,  and  that  you  do  want  to  marry  him,  or  else  you're  left  on  the  beach  like 
the  dogfish.     But  if  you  are,  it's  no  reason  why  you  should  be  cross  with  me." 

"  I'm  not  cross,  Willy,  I  am  not  indeed ;  but  you  don't  understand  that  I  can't 
bear  this  kind  of  gossip." 

"  Then  you'd  better  get  out  of  Bradmouth  as  fast  as  you  can,  Joan,  for  youMl 
have  lots  of  it  to  bear  there,  I  can  tell  you.  Why,  I'm  downright  sick  of  it  myself," 
answered  the  merciless  Willy ;  and  then  he  lapsed  into  a  dignified  silence,  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  was  only  broken  by  his  exhortations  to  the  sweating  horse,  and  the 
sound  of  the  whacks  which  he  rained  upon  its  back. 

At  length  they  reached  Monk's  Lodge,  and  drove  round  to  the  side  entrance, 
where  Joan  got  down  hurriedly  and  walked  to  the  servants'  door. 

H.   Rider  Haggard. 

(To  be  continued ) 


THE    BIRTH    OF   A  YEAR. 

"17^  THEN  we  were  children,  in  a  symbol  quaint, 

^  '        We  pictured  to  ourselves  the  waning  Year 

As  some  lone  wayfarer,  bent,  old  and  faint, 

Or  aged  king  a-dying  on  his  bier : 

> 
And  we  were  sorry  for  him,  yet  were  swift 

To  say  farewell,  and  soon  forgot  again, 

Impatient  for  the  wintry  dawn  to  lift 

And  bring  the  laughing  New  Year  in  its  train. 

Now,  rather  a  Recording  Angel  doth  he  seem, 

This  Year  that  soon  will  be  no  longer  ours  : 

We  mourn  our  wasted  days,  our  half-used  powers  ; 

Then  Faith  takes  up  the  long-forgotten  dream, 

For  lo!   another  Angel  fills  his  place. 

And  new-born  hope  for  a  New  Year  of  Grace. 

Christian   Burke. 
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THE    DEVIL   STONE. 

IT  was  in  the  dusky,  tepid  twilight  of  a  particularly  hot,  vaporous,  drowsy  day  at 
Aix-les-bains,  in  Savoy,  that  I  passed  through  the  hotel  garden,  and  prepared 
to  take  a  languid  stroll  through  the  streets  of  the  little  town.  I  was  tired 
of  having  nothing  to  do  and  no  one  to  talk  to  ;  the  other  people  staying  at  the 
Hotel  de  TEurope  were  mostly  foreigners,  and,  apart  from  that,  entirely  uninteresting ; 
and  as  to  my  father,  he  was  almost  a  nonentity  to  me  at  present,  till  his  "  course  " 
was  completed.  From  early  morn  to  dewy  eve  he  was  immersed  in  the  waters,  either 
outwardly  or  inwardly,  or  both ;  and  beyond  occasional  glimpses  of  him,  arrayed  in 
a  costume  resembling  that  of  an  Arab  sheikh,  being  conveyed  in  pomp  and  a  sedan 
chair  to  or  from  the  baths,  I  was,  figuratively  speaking,  an  orphan  until  table  cThdfe, 

As  I  crossed  the  verandah  some  one  rose  from  a  long  chair,  and,  throwing  his 
book  down,  said,  "Where  are  you  going,  Miss  Durant?     May  I  come  too?" 

"  If  you  like,"  I  answered,  politely  but  indifferently ;  "  I  am  only  going  to  look 
for  spoons." 

"For ?" 

"  Spoons.  I  am  collecting,  you  know ;  it  is  something  to  do — and  one  can 
always  give  them  away  when  one  is  tired  of  them." 

So  we  sauntered  along,  side  by  side  ;  and  as  we  did  so  I  began  to  feel  less 
bored,  and  more  reconciled  to  the  trouble  of  existence,  and  finally  amused  and 
interested  and  flattered. 

For  this  quiet-looking  middle-aged  man — to  whom  my  father  had  introduced  me 
two  days  before,  as  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  whom  I  had  mentally  summed  up  as 
"Rather  handsome,  clever  perhaps,  conceited  possibly,  and  manied  probably  "—was 
making  himself  agreeable  as  only  a  cultivated,  polished  man  of  the  world,  who  wishes 
to  make  a  favourable  impression,  can  ;  and  gradually  I  found  myself  acknowledging 
that  his  dark,  intellectual  face,  with  its  crown  of  waving,  iron-grey  hair,  was  something 
more  than  handsome,  and   that   his   cleverness  was  sufficient   to   carry  him  beyond 
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"'May  I  eome  too?'" 

conceit,  while  apparently  it  did  not  set  him  above  a  very  evident  enjoyment  of  a 
girl's  society  and  conversation.  He  had  already  learnt  most  of  my  tastes  and  occu- 
pations, and  drawn  from  me,  by  a  magnetic  sympathy,  some  confessions  as  to  my 
inmost  thoughts  and  aspirations,  telling  me  in  return  that  he  was  travelling  wearily 
in  search  of  rest,  authoritatively  ordered  by  his  doctor;  and  he  was  deploring  his 
lonely  bachelorhood,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  some  quaint  spoons 
half  hidden  amongst  other  old  dull  silver  things  in  a  forsaken-looking  little  shop 
to  which  our  wanderings  had  led  us  through  narrow,  dingy  byways.  "I  wonder 
how  much  tla^y..are,"  I  said ;  and,  asking  me  to  wait  outside,  Colonel  Haughton 
disappeared  into  the  obscure  interior.  I  remained  gazing  through  the  window  for 
a  moment,  then,  impelled  by  what  idle  impulse  I  know  not,  I  walked  slowly  on. 

The  sound  of  a  casement  opening  just  over  my  head  and  a  feminine  laugh 
arrested  me,  and  I  looked  up.  It  was  a  curious  laugh,  low  and  controlled,  but 
with  a  malicious  mockery  in  it  that  seemed  a  fit  ending  to  some  scathing  speech; 
and  just  inside  the  open  lattice,  her  arms  resting  on  the  sill  and  chin  dropped 
lightly  on  her  clasped  hands,  leant  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
was  but  a  glimpse  of  auburn  hair  on  a  white  forehead,  of  eyes  like  brown  pansies, 
and  parted  lips  that  looked  like  scarlet  petals  against  the  perfect  pallor  of  her 
rounded  cheeks,  but  it  is  photographed  for  ever  on  my  brain.  For,  as  I  looked, 
a  man's  hand  and  arm,  brown,  lean,  and  supple,  with  the  nervous  fingers,  on  one 
of  which  a  green  stone  flashed,  clutching  a  poniard,  came  round  her  neck,  and 
plunged  the  dagger,  slanting- wise,  deep  down  into  her  heart.  The  smile  on  the 
beautiful  lips  quivered  and  fixed,  but  no  sound  came  from  them,  and  the  eyes 
turned  up  and  closed;  and  as  she  swayei  towards  the  open  window,  the  spell  that 
was  upon  me  broke,  and  with   a   shuddering  cry  I    fled.     On,  on  -blindly,  madly, 
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desperately — with  no  sense  or  thought  or  feeling  save  an  overwhelming  horror.  A 
red  mist  seemed  to  close  round  me  and  wall  me  in,  and  as  I  fought  against  it  I 
felt  my  strength  fail,  and  all  was  dark  and  still. 

Somewhere  in  the  darkness  a  voice  speaking,  the  touch  of  a  hand  on  my  face, 
a  glimpse  of  light,  a  sense  of  pain  that  some  one  was  suffering,  then  consciousness 
and  memory.  My  father's  anxious  face  bent  over  me,  and  his  voice,  as  though 
from  a  distance,  said,  "Theo,  are  you  better,  dear?  No,  don't  get  up — rest,  and 
take  this."     And,  sinking  back,  I  vaguely  understood  that  I  was  in  my  own  room 


"A  man'8  hand  and  arm,  brown,  lean,  and  supple,  .  ,  ,  came  round  her  neck  I " 

at  the  hotel,  and  that  a  stranger,  a  doctor  no  doubt,  was  present.  He  enjoined 
absolute  quiet  till  he  saw  me  again,  and  asked  that  he  should  be  informed  at  once 
if  there  was  any  recurrence  of  fainting.  Later,  when  I  was  in  a  condition  to  explain 
the  origin  of  this  attack,  he  would  be  able  to  prescribe  for  me.  The  light  of  dawn 
was  struggling  through  the  curtains,  and  I  knew  that  I  must  have  been  unconscious 
for  many  hours.  With  the  effort  to  banish  all  recollection  of  the  terrible  scene  I 
had  witnessed,  came  lethargy,  and  later,  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 

Some  days  of  seclusion  and  rest  partially  restored  my  health  and  spirits,  and  I 
began  to  feel  that  what  had  passed  had  been  a  sort  of  evil  dream,  a  terror  that 
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were. best  forgotten.  My  father  when  he  heard  my  story  was  at  first  incredulous; 
then,  impressed  in  spite  of  himself  by  my  earnestness,  he  gave  an  unwilling  belief 
to  it,  but  he  entreated  me  to  mention  it  to  no  one  save  himself.  He  could  find 
no  account  of  a  murder  in  the  local  papers,  nor  could  he  ascertain  whether  the 
tragedy  I  saw  was  known  to  have  taken  place,  and  as  he  did  not  wish  my  name 
to  be  introduced  in  any  inquiry  he  allowed  the  matter  to  drop.  To  him  I  spoke 
of  it  no  more,  but  the  remembrance  of  it  would  not  be  wholly  banished.  I  was 
haunted  by  the  sight  of  that  lovely  face,  and  the  sound  of  that  laugh  with  its 
dreadful  sequel.  And  a  strange  fancy  had  come  to  me  also  that  the  face  was 
in  some  way  familiar  to  me;  I  would  lie  with  closed  eyes  for  hours,  seeking  in 
vain  tQ  recall  the  resemblance  that  just  eluded  me.  One  day  meditating  thus  I 
roused  myself  from  my  reverie,  and  met  my  own  reflection  in  a  mirror  that  hung 
opposite.  Breathless  I  gazed,  while  a  new  terror  took  possession  of  me.  There  was 
the  resemblance  I  had  sought :  there  were  the  auburn  hair,  the  deep  dark  eyes,  the 
colourless  face  with  scarlet  lips  just  parted.  Not  so  beautiful,  perhaps,  as  the  one  I 
had  seen  at  the  window ;  indeed,  as  I  gradually  comprehended  it  was  myself  I  gazed 
upon,  I  could  see  no  beauty  in  the  familiar  features ;  but  so  like — so  wonderfully, 
terribly  like  !  And  then  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  my  vision, 
and  to  long  eagerly  for  the  power  to  put  it  from  me.  I  determined  to  rest  and 
dream  no  longer,  and  that  afternoon   I  descended  to  the  garden. 

"  At  last ! "  said  Colonel  Haughton,  taking  both  my  hands.  "  I  thought  we 
were  never  going  to  see  you  again.  I  have  been  reproaching  myself  with  having 
overtired  you  that  day — with  having  left  you :  I  had  no  intention  of  remaining 
away  from  you  for  more  than  a  moment,  and  I  want  to  explain  what  detained  me. 
When  I  came  out  and  found  you  gone,  I  concluded  you  had  returned  here,  and 
hurrying  on  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  you  just  before   you  fainted.     Your 

father  tells  me  you   have  had  a  touch  of  malaria,  and  I  hope But  I  distress 

you,  Miss  Durant ;  I  am  tiring  you.  I^t  me  find  you  a  comfortable  chair  and 
leave  you  to  rest." 

"  No,  no,"  I  cried  eagerly  ;  "  stay ; — I  will  sit  here.  Tell  me,  where  did  you 
get  that  ring?" 

On  his  finger  shone  a  curious  green  stone,  that  seemed  the  counterpart  of  the 
one  I  had  noticed  on  the  hand  that  held  the  dagger. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  After  getting  your  spoons 
for  you,  I  noticed,  resting  on  a  carved  bracket,  this  ring.  It  is  a  very  curious 
stone.  You  see  it  looks  quite  dull  now,  yet  it  can  sparkle  with  all  the  brilliancy 
of  a  diamond.  And  on  the  back  of  it  is  cut  part  of  the  head  of  a  snake.  I 
have  only  seen  a  ring  like  this  once  before,  and  that  was  long  ago  in  a  hill  temple 
in  India.  They  called  it  the  Devil  Stone,  and  worshipped  it,  and  they  told  me 
the  tradition  of  it.  Centuries  before,  this  stone  had  been  discovered  by  a  holy 
man,  embedded  in  a  sacred  relic,  and  he  made  a  shrine  for  it,  whence  it  was 
stolen  by  robbers.  The  next  stage  in  its  history  was  its  division  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  Maharajah,  who  had  them  set  into  rings,  one  of  which  he  wore  always 
himself,  and  the  other  he  bestowed  on  his  Maharanee,  whom  he  loved  greatly. 
One  day  he  found  it  missing  from  her  finger,  and  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  killed 
her,  afterwards  destroying  himself.  His  ring  passed  Into  the  possession  of  the 
Brahmins,  but  hers  could  never  be  traced.  They  say  that  eventually  the  two  will 
be  reunited,  and  that  until  this  happens  the  lost  ring  will  fulfil  its  mission.  It  is 
supposed  to  impel  its  wearer  to  deeds  of  violence,  and  to  his  own  destruction  ;  and 
when  the  e\nl  spirit  within  it  is  gratified,  it  flashes  and  sparkles.  They  say,  too,  that 
if  you  cast  it  from  you,  you  throw  away  with  it  the  greatest  happiness  of  your  life  and 
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lose  the  chance  pf  it  for  ever.  Yet,  if  you  wear  it,  it  dominates  your  fate.  The  instant 
I  saw  it,  I  recognised  the  lost  ring,  and  asked  the  man  his  price  for  it.  He  refused  to 
tell  me — said  it  was  not  for  sale ;  and  I  left  the  shop,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  keep 
you  waiting  longer;  but  I  returned  next  day,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  The 
old  man,  a  curious  old  Italian,  was  very  reticent  about  it,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
gathered  some  knowledge  of  the  tradition,  and  said  it  had  the  "  evil  eye,"  and  was 
neither  good  to  sell  nor  to  wear.  It  had  been  sold  to  him  by  a  compatriot,  he  said, 
who  had  a  dark  history — a  man  who  was  ever  too  ready  with  his  knife,  and  who  had 
come  to  a  bad  end.  I  told  him  I  would  steal  it,  and  he  might  charge  me  what  he 
liked  for  some  other  purchases,  so  we  settled  it  that  way." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  wear  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  It  makes  me  shudder  to  look  at  it. 
There  is  some  deadly  fascination  about  it,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,"  he  said  lightly,  "  except  your  displeasure,  Miss  Theo. 
If  it  annoys  you  I  will  not  wear  it,  but  I  confess  it  has  a  very  great  fascination  for 
me.  I  do  not  believe  in  superstition,  but  I  like  the  stone  for  its  antiquity  and 
strange  history.  Some  day  I  will  send  it  to  my  friends  the  Brahmins  ;  meanwhile 
it  inspires  me  with  no  evil  propensity,  and  since  it  has  interested  you  I  am  grateful 
to  it  so  far." 

So  I  resolved  to  put  the  ring  and  its  story  out  of  my  mind,  and  to  occupy 
myself  only  with  the  new  interest  that  had  dawned  upon  my  life.  The  next  few 
days  went  by  so  happily,  and  it  seemed  so  natural  to  me  that  Lionel  Haughton 
should  be  always  at  my  side,  that  I  did  not  stay  to  ask  myself  the  reason  for  our 
close  companionship — yet  I  think  within  my  heart  of  hearts  I  knew.  And  each 
day,  each  hour  I  spent  with  him,  was  bringing  us  nearer  together  and  binding  us 
with  ties  that  would  not  easily  be  broken. 

"Haughton  is  very  much  improved,"  said  my  father  one  day,  "since  I  knew 
him  many  years  ago— his  brother  was  my  great  friend,  and  I  did  not  see  much 
of  this  one — he  seems  to  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  life  in  India,  and  I  fancy 
it  has  affected  his  health.  I  suppose  he  won't  return  there.  I  must  persuade  him 
to  come  and  pay  us  a  visit  when  we  go  home,  eh,  Theo  ?  " 

One  evening,  when  our  stay  was  drawing  to  a  close,  we  proposed  to  go  to  the 
Casino,  where  I  wished  to  try  my  luck  at  gambling.  "  I  am  always  lucky  if  things 
go  by  chance,"  I  said,  "  and  I  have  neglected  my  opportunity  here  sadly.  Let  us 
go  and  gamble  to-night,  and  I  will  win  fortunes  for  all  of  us."  Colonel  Haughton 
did  not,  however,  join  us  as  usual  at  table  (Thdte  that  evening,  and  a  note  handed 
to  me  afterwards  from  him  told  me  that  he  had  been  feeling  ill,  but  was  now 
better,  and  would  meet  us  later  at  the  Casino.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
played,  and  before  long  it  became  apparent  that  my  prophecy  about  my  luck  was 
being  fulfilled :  I  won,  and  won,  and  won  again,  till  a  heap  of  gold  and  notes  was 
in  front  of  me,  arid  I  was  the  centre  of  all  eyes  at  the  table.  I  played  recklessly, 
and  yet  I  could  not  lose,  till  suddenly  my  attention  was  distracted  by  the  arrival 
of  Colonel  Haughton,  who  leant  over  my  shoulder  and  placed  his  stake  next  to 
mine.  As  he  did  so  the  ring  seemed  me  to  emit  a  faint  sparkle,  and  I  felt  as  if 
my  careless  good  fortune  had  deserted  me.  I  wanted  to  win  now,  whereas  before 
I  had  played  for  the  excitement  only,  with  the  true  gambler  spirit.  And  yet  from 
that  moment  I  lost.  He  also  lost,  heavily — so  heavily  that  I  wondered  if  he  were 
rich  enough  to  take  it  as  philosophically  as  he  appeared  to.  Nevertheless  so  large 
a  sum  had  I  won  at  first  that,  though  much  diminished,  it  was  still  a  small  fortune 
that  I  gathered  up  when  we  left  the  tables. 

"You  brought  me  bad  luck,"  I  said  to  Colonel  Haughton,  as  we  walked  back 
to  the  hotel.     "  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  was  your  ring." 
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"I  would  never  wear  it  again  if  I  thought  that,"  he  answered.  I'hen,  as  we 
reached  the  garden,  and  my  father  passed  on  to  the  salon,  "Theo,"  he  continued, 
"  stay  a  moment.  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  My  darling,  I  love  you  ;  I  love 
you  more  than  life :  will  you  try  to  care  for  me  a  little  in  return  ?  I  want  you  for 
my  wife.     I  worship  you  ! " 

Ah,  Lionel !  beloved  !  it  scarcely  needed  the  assurance  of  your  love  for  me  to 
bring  me  the  certainty  of  mine  for  you !  If  ever  the  gates  of  Heaven  open  to 
mortal  eyes,  they  stood  ajar  for  us  that  night ;  the  starlit  garden  was  changed 
into  a  veritable  Eden,  and  we  walked  with  wondering  joy  therein,  and  recked  not 
of  an  angel  with  flaming  sword,  who  waited  silently  to  drive  us  from  our  Paradise 
into  outer  darkness. 

It  was  scarcely  noon,  the  following  day,  when  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  Dent 
du  Chat,  one  of  the  mountain  peaks  that  tower  above  Aix. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  wings,  and  must  soar  into  a  higher  atmosphere,"  I  had  said 
gaily ;  "  and  since  we  cannot  fly,  let  us  climb.  I  want  to  reach  the  top  of  that 
mountain  with  you,  and  leave  the  world  behind  us.     Let  us  go." 

We  were  to  ride  up  to  a  certain  distance,  and  then  dismount  and  gain  the 
hi;^hest  point  on  foot.  Three  guides  accompanied  us,  following  leisurely,  talking 
and  gesticulating  to  each  other,  and  paying  little  heed  to  us,  save  an  occasional 
frantic  rush  at  the  mules  when  we  approached  an  awkward  corner  of  the  zigzag 
pathway,  which  had  the  effect  of  adding  a  momentary  uncertainty  and  danger  to 
our  otherwise  tranquil  ascent.  We  were  not  sorry  when,  after  two  or  three  hours 
of  this  progress,  the  guides  told  us  we  must  halt,  and  that  they  would  remain  in 
charge  of  the  mules  till  we  returned  to  them.  It  was  rather  a  toilsome  climb,  and 
the  sun  was  beating  fiercely  down  upon  us;  but  we  felt  rewarded  when,  not  far 
from  the  top,  we  reached  a  plateau  where  we  could  rest,  while  a  cool  breeze  from 
the  distant  snowy  peaks  revived  us. 

"  Here  is  an  arm-chair  all  ready  for  you,"  Lionel  said,  leading  me  to  where  a  soft 
couch  of  mossy  turf  lay  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  upright,  projecting  piece  of  rock. 
A  yard  or  two  farther  on,  the  precipitous  side  of  the  mountain  descended,  sheer 
and  impassable  down  almost  to  its  foot,  terminating  in  a  dark  and  narrow  gorge 
between  two  ridges.  Away  on  the  left  far  below  us  nestled  Aix,  and  by  its  side 
the  I^c  du  Bourget,  with  its  island  monastery  surrounded  by  water  as  blue  as 
Geneva's  own. 

*'  How  lovely  it  is  ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  I  never  knew  before  how  beautiful  life 
could  be." 

"  Nor  I,"  he  answered ;  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  my  wife  to  teach  me."  And 
then  he  told  me  of  his  life  in  India,  and  of  many  adventures  he  had  had,  and  finally 
we  spoke  again  of  the  ring  and  of  my  strange  and  sudden  illness  on  that  day. 

"Some  day  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  I  said,  "and  why  I  have  such  a  curious 
feeling  against  the  ring.  I  wish  you  would  not  wear  it ;  yet  now  that  you  possess 
it  I  have  a  sort  of  superstitious  dread  that,  if  you  part  from  it,  it  will  revenge  itself 
upon  you  in  some  way.  I  am  sure  I  saw  it  sparkle  last  night  when  the  cards  went 
against  us.     You  were  so  terribly  unlucky." 

"  Unlucky  at  cards,  lucky  in  love,"  he  quoted ;  but  I  noticed  a  shadow  on  his 
face.  "  What  have  you  done  with  all  your  wealth,  little  gambler  ? — you  have  not  had 
time  to  spend  it  yet." 

"  Here  it  is,"  I  answered,  drawing  out  my  pocket-book,  in  which  I  had  stuffed 
the  notes ;  "  but  I  have  taken  a  dislike  to  it — I  shall  give  it  away,  I  think.  I  would 
rather  be  lucky  in  another  way,"  and  I  laid  it  down  beside  me  on  the  grass. 
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" '  What  ia  it,  love  ?     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  send  the  ring  to  India  on  my  wedding  day,"  Lionel  exclaimed ;  "  till 
then  will  you  wear  it  for  me  ? "  and,  drawing  it  from  his  finger,  he  was  about  to 
place  it  upon  mine. 

But  I  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  laying  it  on  the  bank  notes  I  said, 
"  There's  a  contradiction  !  Good  luck  and  bad  luck  side  by  side !  Let  us  leave 
them  there,"  I  added,  half  laughing,  half  in  earnest,  "and  start  again  fresh." 

He  turned  suddenly  away,  and,  fearing  he  was  vexed^  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
his  arm  ;  but  he  shook  it  gently  off,  and  then  I  saw  he  was  singularly  pale,  and 
that  his  breathing  was  quick  and  short,  and  his  eyes  had  a  strangely  troubled  and 
intent  look.  "Lionel,  you  are  ill,"  I  cried.  "Oh,  what  is  it,  love?  what  can  I  do 
for  you?" 

''It  is  nothing,"  he  said  faintly,  but  his  voice  was  changed:  "it  will  pass  off.  I 
wilt  return  to  the  guides  and  get  some  water.     Wait  here  till  I  come  back." 

"  Let  me  come  with  you,"  I  entreated,  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  he 
was  better  and  would  be  quite  well  if  I  would  do  as  he  wished  ;  then  he  began 
the  descent.  I  watched  him  for  a  few  moments,  till  he  was  lost  to  view  at  a  bend 
of  the  mountain,  before  returning  to  my  seat.  But  the  sun  had  gone  in,  and  it 
seemed  cold  and  dark,  and  a  dull  heavy  weight  rested  on  my  heart.  I  was  lonely 
there  without  him,  and  the  moments  dragged  on  slowly  and  drearily,  till  I  felt  the 
suspense  and  stillness  unendurable. 

I  decided  I  would  wait  only  five  minutes  more  and  then  I  would  follow  him, 
and,  leaning  back  wearily,  I  closed  my  eyes.     A  sort  of  faintness  came  over  me — 
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"  And  it  was  Lionel ! " 

for  I  was  tired,  and  the  sudden  change  from  perfect  happiness  to  this  anxiety,  this 
vague  alarm,  had  chilled  and  stupefied  me. 

It  may  have  been  a  few  moments  after,  or  longer  (I  cannot  tell),  but  I  became 
aware  suddenly  that,  although  no  sound  of  footsteps  had  reached  me,  there  was 
some  one  near.  I  remained  absolutely  still  and  listened  intently,  and  though  there 
was  no  tangible  movement  or  sound,  there  was  an  impalpable  stir  in  the  stillness 
round  me,  some  vague  breath  that  seemed  to  speak  of  danger.  I  felt  paralysed 
with  the  same  powerlessness  that  had  seized  me  when  the  tragedy  at  the  window 
was  enacted  before  my  eyes.  It  flashed  into  my  mind  that  perhaps  it  was  a  thief, 
attracted  by  the  notes  and  ring  lying  beside  me,  who  had  crept  behind  believing  that 
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I  slept.  My  hand  was  almost  touching  them,  and  as  I  glanced  down  to  see  if  I 
could  reach  them  without  moving  I  noticed  with  a  thrill  of  indescribable  horror  that 
the  green  stone  was  sparkling  brilliantly  with  a  thousand  rays  of  scintillating  light. 

And  then — something  stirred  behind  me,  and  round  my  neck  crept  a  hand, 
holding  a  short  sharp  knife  such  as  Indians  carry,  and  poised  it  over  my  heart  as 
if  to  strike.  With  an  instantaneous  desperate  throb  of  agonised  revolt  against  my 
impending  fate,  I  grasped  the  ring  and  flung  it  towards  the  precipice.  As  it  flashed 
through  the  air  the  knife  dropped,  and  the  murderer  sprang  to  the  edge  in  a  vain 
effort  to  catch  the  stone  ere  it  fell.  He  stumbled,  missed  his  footing,  and,  with  one 
terrible  cry  and  his  hands  grasping  the  air  wildly,  he  fell  backwards  into  the  abyss. 

And  it  was  Lionel — my  beloved  ! 


When  the  guides  came  to  look  for  us  I  told  them  smilingly  that  the  English 
gentleman  had  dropped  his  ring  and  in  trying  to  find  it  had  slipped  and  fallen 
over  the  precipice. 

They  led  me  down  the  mountain  with  reverent  care  and  hushed  steps  and 
voices ;  for  they  said  to  each  other,  "  Figure  to  yourself  this  English  colonel  was 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  young  lady,  and  he  has  perished  before  her  eyes, — it  is  a 
terrible  thing,  and  it  has  turned  her  brain." 

And  when  my  father  told  me  gently,  some  days  after,  that  they  had  found  him 
and  he  was  to  be  buried  that  day  in  the  little  cemetery,  I  laughed  outright. 

But  I  have  never  smiled  since — and  I  aifl  quite  sane  now — only  I  think  I  have 
done  with  laughter  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  And  I  sometimes  wonder  why  these 
things  should  have  been  ;  and  if  there  is  any  explanation  of  them,  save  one. 

Beatrice  Heron-Maxwell. 
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IHY  do  ghosts  walk  at  Christmas? 
What  seduction  hath  Yule  Tide  for 
these  phantastic  fellows,  that  it  lures 
them  from  their  warm  fireplaces  ?  Is  it  that 
the  cool  snow  is  grateful  after  the  fervours  of 
their  torrid  zone,  where  even  the  pyrometer 
would  fail  to  record  the  temperature  ?  Is  it 
that  Dickens  is  responsible  for  the  season, 
and  that  Marley's  ghost  has  set  the  fashion 


among  the  younger  spooks  ?    The  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father  was  not  so  timed :  he  walked 


in  all  weathers.  Perhaps  it  is  the  super- 
natural associations  of  Christmas  that  create 
the  atmosphere  in  which  ghosts  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being.  Or  perchance  it  is  at 
the  season  of  family  reunion  that  the  thoughts 
turn  most  naturally  to  vacant  chairs  and  the 
presences  that  once  filled  them.  Or  is  it 
that  the  ghosts  walk  for  me  alone,  by  reason 
that  Christmas  always  brings  me  haunting 
thoughts  of  them  ?  For  my  youth  was  nursed 
upon  the  "  penny  dreadfuls  "  of  an  age  that 
knew  not  Churns^  nor  the  Boy^  Own  Paper, 
They  were  not  so  very  dreadful,  those  "  penny 
dreadfuls,"  though  dreadfully  disrespectful  to 
schoolmasters,  who  were  wont  to  rend  them 
in  pieces  in  revenge.  The  heroes  of  the 
stories  began  to  urge  on  their  wild  career  in 
the  schoolroom,  where  they  executed  practical 
jokes  that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  merry  Governor  ;  the  jokers 
were  never  found  out  unless  they  confessed 
to  spare  another  boy's  feelings,  and  then  the 
schoolmaster  was  so  touched  that  he  spared 
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theirs.     After  passing  through  five  forms  and 
upsetting  them  all,  they  arrived  at  the  sixth 


heredity,  but  real  live  ghosts,  handsomely 
appointed,  with  chains  and  groans  and  wavy 
wardrobes.     They  lived  in  moated  granges 


ri 


W/. 


form,  which  demanded  a  new  volume  to  itself, 
called,  let  us  say,  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Schooldays 
Continued,"  and  mainly  devoted  to  cigars 
and  flirtation.  "  Tom  Tiddler  at  College  " 
followed— all  "wines"  and  proctor-baiting, 
with  Tom  Tiddler  as  stroke  in  the  victorious 
'Varsity  eight.  "  Tom  Tiddler  Abroad  "  was 
the  next  title,  for  the  chronicle  of  a  popular 
hero  would  run  on  for  years  and  years  ;  and 
in  this  section  red  Indians  and  wild  beasts 


were  rampant.  Twere  long  to  trace  the 
fortunes  of  Tom  Tiddler  in  all  their  thrilling 
involutions  ;  but  when  he  had  painted  the 
globe  red  he  married  and  settled  down.  And 
then  began  "  Young  Tom  Tiddler's  School- 
days," "Young  Tom  Tiddler's  Schooldays 
Continued,"  "  Young  Tom  Tiddler  Abroad," 
and  all  the  weekly-  round  of  breathless- 
ness ;  and  never  was  proverb  truer  than 
that  the  young  cock  cackles  as  the  old  cock 
crows.  By  the  time  interest  palled  in  the 
son  a  new  generation  of  readers  had  arisen, 
and  the  unblushing  paper  commenced  to 
run  "  Tom  Tiddler's  Schooldays  "  again.  So 
went  the  whirligig.  But  at  Christmas,  when 
the  blue-nosed  waits  carol  in  the  cold  and 
boys  have  extra  pennies,  Tom  Tiddler  him- 
self slunk  into  the  background,  lost  in  the 
ample  folds  of  a  "  Double  Number,"  the 
same  blazoned  impudently,  as  though  it  did 
not  demand  double  money.  But  the  extra 
pennyworth  was  all  ghosts  :  ghosts,  ghosts, 
ghosts  ;  full  measure,  pressed  down  and 
running  over;  not  your  Ibscnian  shadows  of 
Vol.  v.— No.  21. 


and  ivy-wreathed  castles,  and  paced  snowy 
terraces  or  dark  desolate  corridors.  There 
was  no  talk  then  of  psychic  manifestations, 
or  auras,  or  telepathy,  or  spiritual  aether. 
Ghosts  were  solid  realities  in  those  days  of 
the  double  number. 

"To  every   man   upon   this  earth   death 
Cometh   soon  or  late,"  as   Macaulay  sings, 
and  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  escape  spirit- 
rapping  and  all    the    fascinating    menu  of 
the  Psychical  Society.    The  epidemic,  which 
is  contagious  to  the  last  degree,  seizes  its 
victims  when  they  are  off  guard,  under  pre- 
tence of  amusing  an  idle  hour,  and  ends  by 
robbing  them  of  sleep  and  health ;  some  it 
drives  into  lunatic  asylums  and  some  into 
newspaper  correspondence.     That  thought- 
reading  is  not  necessarily  delusion  or  collu- 
sion is  now  generally  recognised  ;  2iProiig^e 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Myers  convinced  me  of  the 
possibility  of  simple  feats,  though  not  of  her 
explanation  of  them.     She  credited  them  to 
spirits,  and  wicked  spirits  to  boot.     In  vain 
I  pointed  out  that  spirits  who  occupied  them- 
selves so  docilely  about  matters  so  trivial 
must  be  harmless  creatures  with  no  more 
guile  than  the  village  idiot ;  she  would  con- 
cede no  grain  of 
goodness  in  their 
composi  tion. 
Table  turning  I 
had  never  seen, 
but  had  always 
attributed     to    ui 
scious  muscular 
sure,    complicatec 
fraud,  more  espec 

in  those  cases  where  manifestations  arrived 
in  the  shape  of  materialised  spirits.  Ghosts 
I  had  never  met,  though  I  had  met  plenty 
of  persons  who  had  their  acquaintance.  Like 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu — or  is  it 
Madame  de  Stael?— I  did  not  believe  in 
them,  but  I  was  afraid  of  them.  Premoni- 
tions I  had  often  had,  but  they  had  scarcely 
ever  come  true.  But  now  I  am  prepared  to 
believe  anything  and  everything,  and  to  come 
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up  to  the  Penitent  Form — if  there  be  one— of 
the  Psychical  Society  and  to  declare  myself 
saved.  I  am  already  preparing  a  waxen 
image  of  a  notorious  critic,  to  stick  pins 
thereinto.  Not  that  I  did  not  always 
believe  the  Spook  Society  was  doing 
necessary  work  in  supplementing  the  crude 
treatises  of  our  psychologists,  who  are  the 
most  fatuous  and  self-complacent  scientists 
going.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  for  a 
generation  Mill  and  Bain  ruled  the  English 
mind,  though  the  simplest  introspection 
reveals  a  world  of  things  undreamed  of  in 
their  philosophy,  and  even  Herbert  Spencer, 
whose  thinking  is  touched  with  larger  concep- 
tions, fails  to  grapple  with  the  actualities  of 
his  own  consciousness. 

My  conversion  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
obscurer  psychic  phenomena  befell  through 
encountering  a  theatrical  touring 
company  in  a  dull  provincial 
town.  The  barber  told  me  about 
it — a  dapper  young  Englishman 
of  twenty-five,  with  an  un- 
impeachable necktie. 

Barber.     "  They're    playing 
Macbeth  to-night,  sir." 

Author {%xQi^\\xi%\  "Indeed?" 

B.  "  Yes,    sir ;    I'm    told    it's 
pretty  thick/' 

A,  "What's  pretty  thick?*' 

B.  ''Macbeth:' 

A .  "  What  do  you  mean  by  ^  thick  '  ?  " 

B.  "  Full  of  gore,  sir.  I  don't  like  those 
sort  o'  pieces.  I  like  opera — Utopia  and 
that  sort  o'  thing.  You  can  sec  plenty  o' 
thick  things  in  real  life.  I  don*t  want  to  go 
to  the  theatre  to  get  the  creeps  and  horrors. 
But  I've  seen  Othello  and  Virginus:' 

A,  **Ha!  Do  you  know  who  wrote 
Othello}'' 

B.  "  No,  that  I  don't." 

A,  "Do  you  know  who  wrote  Macbeth  ?" 

B.  "  Now  you  ask  me  something  ! " 

A,  (speculating  sadly  on  the  vanity  of 
fame  and  the  absurdity  of  being  a  national 
bard,  but  determined  to  vindicate  a  brother 
author)  "  Othello  and  Macbeth  were  written 
by  Shakespeare." 

B.  (unmoved)  "Ah  !  that's  the  man  that 
wrote  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  isn't  it  ?" 

A,   (astonished)   "Yes." 

So  the  Author  went  to  see  the  thick  play, 
and  found  he  knew  Lady  Macbeth,  nay,  had— 
by  an  odd  episode — first  seen  her  in  dressing- 
gown  and  curl-papers  ;  so,  presuming  upon 


this  intimate  acquaintanceship,  he  got  himself 
bidden  to  the  Banquet— in  less  Shake- 
spearean language  he  went  to  supper.  The 
Banquet  was  uninterrupted  by  Banquos 
or  other  bogies.  Lady  Macbeth— in  a 
Parisian  art-gown— sipped  milk  after  her 
bloody  exertions,  and  listened  graciously, 
her  fair  young  head  haloed  in  smoke,  to  her 
guest's  comparison  of  herself  ,^^*^ 
with  Mrs.  Siddons.  But  -^a^ 
Lady  Macbeth's  Chaperon 
was  a  Medium,  self-made, 
and  when  the  compliments 
and  the  supper  had  been 
cleared  away  the  Medium 
kindly  pro- 
posed to  ex- 
h  i  b  i  t  h  e  r  ^ 
ne  wly-d  i  s- 
7  covered  prow- 
ess with  the  \  "^.^  I 
Planchette.  \)"~-^ 
»  The  Planchette,  as  everybody  knows,  and  as 
-  I  didn't  know  myself  till  I  saw  it,  is  a  wooden 
heart  that  runs  on  two  hind  wheels,  and  has 
a  pencil  stuck  through  the  centre  of  its  apex. 
The  Medium  gracefully  places  her  hand  upon 
the  heart,  which  after  an  interval  of  Quaker- 
like meditation  begins  to  write,  as  abruptly 
as  a  Quaker  is  moved  by  the  Spirit,  and  as 
abruptly  finishes. 

Author,  "What  do  I  want  to  do  early 
to-morrow  morning  ?" 

What  was  in  his  mind  was  :  "  Send  a  wire 
to  Manchester.'*  The  Planchette  almost  in- 
stantly scribbled  :  "  Send  a  telegram  to  your 
brother."  Now,  his  brother  was  connected 
with  the  matter ;  and  although  at  the  time  he 
considered  the  Planchette  half  wrong,  yet  in 
the  morning,  after  reconsidering  the  question, 
the  Author  actually  did  send  the  wire  to  his 
brother  instead.  Sundry  other  things  did 
the  Planchette  write,  mostly  wise  but  some- 
times foolish.  1 1  did  not  hesitate,  for  example, 
over  the  publisher  of  a  certain  anonymous 
book,  but  failed  to  give  the  title,  though  it 
wrote  glibly  "Children  of  Night."  These 
results  were  sufficiently  startling  to  invite 
further  investigation,  so  the  trio  next  pro- 
ceeded to  "  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  " 
by  making  a  circle  of  their  thirty  fingers 
upon  a  wooden  table.  Very  soon  the  table 
gave  signs  of  upheaval,  while  some  cobbling 
sprite  fell  to  tapping  merrily  at  his  trade 
within  its  ligneous  recesses.  Lady  Macbeth 
said  that  these  taps  denoted  its  readiness  to 
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hold  communion  with  the  grosser  earth,  and 
constituted  its  sole  vocabulary.  As  in  the 
game  of  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral, 
its  information  was  to  be  extracted  by  a 
series  of  queries,  admitting  of  "yes"  or 
"no"  in  answer.  One  tap  denoted  "no," 
three  "yes,"  and  two  "doubtful."  It  could 
also  give  numerical  replies.  The  table  or 
the  sprite  having  indicated  its  acquiescence 
in  this  code,  proceeded  to  give  a  most  satis- 
factory account  of  itself.  It  told  the  Author 
his  age,  the  time  of  day,  the  date  of  the 
month,  carefully  allowing  for  its  being  past 
midnight  (which  none  of  the  human  trio  had 
thought  of)  ;  it  was  excellently  posted  on  his 
private  concerns,  knowing  the  date  of  his 
projected  visit  to  America,  and  the  name 
of  his  past  work  and  his  future  wife.  Its 
orthography  was  impeccable,  though  its 
method  was  somewhat  tedious,  for  the 
Author  had  to  run  through  the  alphabet  to 
provoke  the  sprite  into  tapping  at  any  par- 
ticular letter.  But  one  soon  grew  reconciled 
to  its  cumbrous  methods,  as  though  holding 
converse  with  a  foreigner ;  and  its  remarks 
made  up  in  emphasis  what  they  lacked  in 
brevity,  and  were  made  with  exemplary 
promptitude.  Interrogated  as  to  its  own 
personality,  it  declared  it  was  an  unborn 
spirit,  destined  to  be  bom  in  ten  years. 
"Do  you  know  what  makes  you  be  born?" 
inquired  the  Author.  "Yes,"  it  replied. 
"Will  you  tell  us?"  **Yes;'  "Tell  us, 
then."  "F-O-R-C-E."  "  Is  it  God's  force?" 
"No.''  "Is  He  not  omnipotent,  then?" 
"No."  "What  is  the  true  religion  ?"  "  Bud- 
dhism." "Do  you  mean  Madame  Blavatsky 
was  right  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Is  there  a  Heaven  ? " 
"Yes."  "A  Hell?"  "No."  To  hear  a 
small  still  voice  rapping,  rapping  in  the 
silence  of  the  small  hours,  rapping  out  the 
secrets  of  the  universe,  was  weird  enough. 
It  was  as  though  Milton's  words  were  indeed 
inspired,  and — 

**  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walklhe  earth 
Unseen." 

"  What !"  thought  the  Author,  "  shall  the 
Great  Secret  which  has  puzzled  so  many 
heads— heads  in  caps  and  heads  in  turbans, 
heads  in  bonnets  and  heads  in  berettas,  as 
Heine  hath  it — shall  the  explanation  of  the 
Universe,  which  baffled  Aristotle,  and  puzzled 
Hegel,  and  still  more  his  readers,  be  the 
property  of  this  wretched  little  unborn  babe, 
tfiis  infant  rapping  in  the  night,  and  with  no 


language  but  a  rap      Was  then  Wordsworth 
right,  and  is  our  birth   *but  a  sleep  and 


a  forgetting'?"  And,  mingled  with  these 
questionings,  a  sort  of  compassion  for  the 
poor  orphan  spirit,  inarticulate  and  mis- 
understood, beating  dumbly  at  the  gates  of 
speech.  Natheless  was  the  Author  quite 
incredulous,  and  even  while  he  was  listening 
reverently  to  these  voices  from  Stead- 
land,  his  cold  cynic  brain  was  revolving  a 
scientific  theory  to  account  for  the  striking 
manifestations. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  sicmces^  with 
lights  turned  low,  but  honesty  burning  high 
— for  Lady  Macbeth  was  guileless,  and  her 
Chaperon  above  suspicion — various  other 
"  spirits  "  hastened  to  be  interviewed.  There 
was  "Ma,"  who  afterwards  turned  out  to 
be  the  Chaperon's  "Pa,"  whose  name— a 
queer  French  name — it  gave  in  full.  The 
Chaperon  s  "  Pa,"  who  was  dead,  announced 
he  was  no  longer  a  widower,  for  his  relict 
had  just  rejoined  him  on  Wednesday— the 
10th.  This  news  of  her  mother's  death  has 
yet  to  be  verified  by  the  Chaperon. 

Another  "  spirit " — a  woman  (who  refused 
to  give  her  age) — predicted  that  the  amount 
of  money  taken  at  the  theatre  the  next  night 
would  be  ;^44.  The  actual  returns  on  the 
morrow  were,  £^  os,  6d.  But  when,  elated 
by  its  success,  it  prophesied  £42,  the  returns 
were  only  £2^  But  lliic  same  creature, 
that  only  gave  an  inverted  truth— perhaps 
it  was  momentarily  controlled  by  the  spirit 
of  Oscar  Wilde  —  displayed  remarkable 
knowledge  in  other  directions.  Asked  if 
it  knew  what  piece  had  been  played  the 
week  before  in  the  theatre — a  question  that 
none  of  the  three  could  have  answered — it 

replied  "  T^e  Road  to "    "  Do  you  mean 

The  Road  to  RuinV  the  Author  interrupted 
eagerly,  tired  of  its  tedious  letter-by-letter 
methods.  "  No,"  it  responded  vehemently — 
and  finished,  ^^ F-o-rt-u-n-ey  Lady  Mac- 
beth consulted  the  Era^  and  sure  enough 
The  Road  to  Fortune  had  preceded  her  own 
company.  "Can  you  tell  us  the  piece  to 
follow  ?  "  the  author  asked  ;  and  the  "  spirit " 
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responded   readily,  ''The  Pro "      "Do 

you  mean  The  Professors  Love  Story  ? "  the 
author  again  interrupted.  "  No,  The  Prodi- 
gal,''  answered  the  table.  "Ah  !  The  Pro- 
digal,'' echoed  the  Author,  confounding  it 
temporarily  with  The  Profligate ;  but  the 
spirit  dissented,  and  added  ''Daughter'' 
There  being  no  means  of  verifying  this  for 
the  moment,  the  Author  proceeded  to  inquire 
for  the  piece  to  follow  that,  and  was  unhesi- 
tatingly informed  that  it  was  The  Bauble 
Shop."  "  Where  is  The  Bauble  Shop  now  ?» 
he  inquired.  The  spirit  amiably  rapped  out 
"  Eastbourne."  This  was  correct  according 
to  the  Era.  Consulting  the  hoardings  after 
leaving  the  house,  the  Author  discovered  that 
the  other  replies  were  quite  exact,  save  for 
the  fact  that  The  Bauble  Shop  was  to  come 
first  and  The  Prodigal  Daughter  second. 
Here  was  the  parodoxical  humour  of  this 
Oscar  Wilde-ish  "  spirit "  again. 

Endless  was  the  infomiation  vouchsafed 
by  these  disembodied  intelligences,  in  any 
language  one  pleased  ;  and,  although  they 
at  times  displayed  remarkable  obstinacy, 
refusing  to  answer,  or  breaking  off  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  a  most  interesting  communi- 
cation, as  though  they  had  been  betrayed 
into  indiscretion  ;  yet,  to  speak  generally, 
there  was  scarcely  any  topic  on  which  they 
were  not  ready  to  discourse — past,  present, 
or  to  come — and  their  remarks,  whether 
accurate  or  not,  were  invariably  logical,  bear- 
ing an  intelligible  relation  to  the  question. 


Even  sporting  tips  were  obtainable  without 
a  fee,  and  Avington  was  given  as  the  winner 
of  the  Liverpool  Cup,  though  the  Author  had 
never  heard  of  him,  and  the  other  two  were 
not  aware  he  was  booked  for  the  race,  still 
less  that  he  was  the  favourite.  In  the  sequel 
he  only  came  second.  Real  tips  did  the 
"spirits"  give,  tipping  the  table  vehe- 
mently.   They  were  also  very  obedient  to 


commands,  moving  or  lifting  the  table  in 
whatsoever  direction  the  Author  ordered, 
much  as  though  they  were  men  from  Maple's  ; 
and  when  he  willed  them  to  raise  it,  the 
united  forces  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth's  Chaperon  could  not  easily  depress 
its  spirits.  Nor  did  they  contradict  one 
another.  There  was  a  cheerful  unanimity 
about  the  Author's  dying  at  fifty-seven.  But 
this  did  not  perturb  the  Author,  whose 
questions  were  all  cunningly  contrived  to 
test  his  theory  of  the  "  spiritual  world."  For 
instance,  he  set  them  naming  cards,  placed 
on  the  table  with  faces  downwards  and  utt- 
known  to  anybody  ;  arguing  that  with  their 
bloated  omniscience  they  could  scarcely  fail 
to  name  a  card  shoved  under  their  very  noses. 
Nor  did  they — altogether.  Most  began  well, 
but  were  spoiled  by  success.  However,  here 
is  the  record  performance— eight  consecutive 
attempts  of  the  table  to  give  the  "correct 
card "  under  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of 
the  Chaperon  and  the  Author  only,  neither 
knowing  the  card  till  it  was  turned  up  to 
verify  the  table's  assertion  : — 

Table's  Card.  Actual  Card. 

1.  Jack  of  Diamonds  .  .  Queen  of  Spades. 

2.  Jack  of  Diamonds  .  .  Jack  of  Diamonds, 

3.  Three  of  Clulis.       .  .  Jack  of  Spades. 

4.  Jack  of  Diamonds  .  .  Jack  of  Diamonds. 

5.  Seven  of  Clul)s.       .  Five  of  Diamonds. 

6.  Three  of  Spades  .  Three  of  Spades. 

7.  Ten  of  Hearls  .  Ten  of  Hearts. 

8.  Nine  of  Clubs  .      .  .  Nine  of  Clubs. 

Here  are  five  bull's-eyes  out  of  eight  shots  ! 
The  name  of  the  performer  deserves  record. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  a  German 
woman,  named  Gretchen,  who 
died  three  years  ago,  but  re- 
fused to  say  at  what  age.  She 
was  wrong  sometimes,  but  then  1 

it  may  have  been  her  feminine 
instinct  for  fibbing.    "The  spirits  *' 

play  tricks,"  say  the  spiritualists. 
"Sometimes    they    are    wicked 
spirits,    who    tell    lies."      The 
Planchctte   also    wrote  out  the 
names  of  unseen  cards  placed  upon  it  face 
downwards.   The  artistic  spirit  of  the  Author 
now  bids  him  pause  :  the  narrative  has  now 
reached  a  point  of  interest  at  which  recollec- 
tions of  "Tom  Tiddler's  Schooldays"  urge  him 
to  pen  the  breathless  motto :  "To  be  continued 
in  our  next."     Moreover,  his  space  is  getting 
short,  and  he  has  some  books  to  talk  of. 
His  scientific  theory    is    ready,  all    neatly 
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elaborated — a  theory  that  explains  all  the 
phenomena  of  table-turning  and  spirit-rap- 
ping and  many  other  besides  ;  and  surely  it 
is  enough  for  one  month  to  have  supplied  his 
readers  with  an  amusing  parlour  game  for 
the  winter  evenings  that  have  corne  upon  us 
— for  a  parlour  game  it  is,  whatever  else  it 
may  be.  You  need  not  turn  down  the  gas — 
unless  to  keep  down  the  gas-bill  (economical 
hostesses  please  note),  for  Grctchcn  performed 


in  a  glare  of  gas-light,  and  the  dark  stances 
of  the  professional  spiritualists  are  half  hocus- 
pocus.  The  whole  thing  is  in  a  nutshell. 
First  find  your  medium—anybody  at  all 
feminine  will  do— and  then  you  shall  see 
what  you  shall  see.  For  "the  spirits"  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  it.     Nor  is  there 

any  fraud  whatever.      It   is   simply "  to 

be  continued  in  our  next." 


IROM  spirits  to  "Hannele"  is  an  easy 
transition,  for  this  "Dream  Poem" 
which  William  Archer  has  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Gerard  Hauptmann 
is  all  visions  and  angels.  This  is  the  sort 
of  play  I  should  like  to  see  on  our  English 
stage — a  play  with  a  new  formula,  a  play 
written  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  not  of  an 
actor-manager,  a  play  that  springs  out  of 
the  poetic  imagination,  not  out  of  an  order 
to  fit  an  actor,  who  is  measured  for  a  new 
play  as  for  a  new  coat. 
..i^*"  But  a  new  formula  we  are 

^  -^'•'  •*""«  not  likely  to  get  till  the 
man  of  letters  returns  to 
the  stage.  German  authors 
are  fast  replacing  the 
French  as  British  drama- 
tists. Our  plays  will  soon 
be  made  in  Germany, 
which  began  by  giving  us 
farces,  and  will  end  by  sup- 
plying our  serious  drama. 
Several  of  our  managers 
have  Sudermann  in  con- 
templation,   and     Haupt- 


mann (an  Austrian)  is  boimd  to  come  too. 
His  great  drama,  De  Waber^  which  had  not 
yet  been  produced  when  Mr.  Archer  wrote 
his  introduction,  has  been  fevering  Berlin, 
if  1  am  to  believe  my  German  friends. 
Dealing  with  labour-troubles  in  Silesia  in 
the  Forties,  it  seems  to  make  for  Social 
Democracy  or  Socialism,  and  so  was  for- 
bidden by  the  police.  The  printed  version 
was  confiscated,  and  copies  passed  secretly 
from  hand  to  hand,  to  be  perused  only  in 
the  dead  of  night.  But  by  proceeding  to 
the  highest  court  of  appeal,  the  Deutsches 
Theater  was  at  last  given  permission  to 
produce  the  piece,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
it  was  a  fashionable  theatre,  its  audience 
would  not  be  excited  by  the  socialism  of 
the  play.  Naturally,  on  the  first  night 
Democracy  was  found  in  possession  of  the 
house.  It  had  bought  up  the  whole  pit, 
and  the  leaders  were  in  the  stalls  (as  leaders 
of  democracy  always  will  be).  The  furore 
of  the  first  night  may  be  imagined.  Hannele^ 
though  it  has  lacked  the  advantages  of 
suppression,  has  been  scarcely  less  success- 
ful. And  though  the  Philistines  among  the 
critics  have  laughed  over  it,  it  is  among 
the  finest  and  freshest  things  that  have 
beenf  done  in  our  day.  Merely  a  poetical 
idealisation  and  dramatic  oGjectification  of 
the  thoughts  and  hallucinations  of  a  dying 
girl  in  a  pauper  refuge,  it  has  the  pathos 
and  the  beauty  with  which  only  genius  can 
transfigure  the  sordidness  of  things.  It  is 
the  inner  poetry  of  a  newspaper  paragraph. 
A  girl  of  fourteen,  brutalised  and  beaten 
by  her  drunken  stepfather,  throws  herself 
into  a  pond,  is  fished  out,  and  is  taken  to 
the  workhouse,  where  she  dies.  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  read  in  our  penny  museum 
of  horrors.  That  is  how  the  reporter  sees 
it ;  for  the  man  of  genius  such  a  paragraph 
may  open  out  and  blossom  into  tragedy  and 
pathos  as  great  as  Lear's.  Externally  there 
is  only  a  poor  ragged  child  lying  on  the 
workhouse  bed,  and  a  doctor  bending  over 
her  with  a  stethoscope.  But  Hauptmann 
interprets  for  us  how  death  looks  from 
within  the  child's  brain  ;  he  shows  us  the 
panorama  of  her  puerile  psychology,  her 
fancies  and  vanities  and  memories,  her 
hopes  and  her  terrors,  her  naive  visions 
of  Paradise,  her  subtle  fusion  of  Jesus  with 
her  beloved  schoolmaster. 

*'  All  I  aspired  to  be, 
All  men  ignored  in  me." 
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And  this  beautiful  dream-poem,  so  tender 
and  reverent  and  pitiful  and  true,  is  what 
Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  of  New  York,  who 
stopped  its  production  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  denounced  as  "a  revolting  and 
horrible  travesty  of  a  resurrection,  perfectly 
shocking,  and  at  variance  with  public  decency 
.  .  .  awful  blasphemy ! "  What  awful  blas- 
phemy !  Mr.  Gerry  should  be  haled  up  by 
the  public  prosecutor.  Blasphemy  lies  not 
in  the  exposition,  but  in  the  profanation  of 
sacred  things,  as  in  many  a  farcical  comedy 
that  arrides  the  censor.  Truly  says  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  :  "  All  characters  are  sacred  to 
the  true  artist,  and  the  artist  who  wrongs 
even  the  least  and  worst  is  committing  as 
grievous  an  outrage  on  human  nature  as 
he  who  makes  a  travesty  of  the  greatest 
and  best  in  history  .  .  .  Are  we  to  have  all 
the  impure  and  ignoble  characters  of  the 
world,  or  else  the  weak  and  indifferent 
nonentities,  and  only  keep  our  hands  off  the 
great  men  and  the  noble  women,  the  saints 
and  the  gods  ?  " 

There  are  no  dreams  in  John-A-Dreams^ 
Mr.  C.  H addon  Chambers'  latest  success  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  nor  does  it  register 
any  advance  in  his  art.  The  name  calls  up 
a  central  figure  from  whose  weakness  springs 
the  strength  of  the  play.  But  the  promise  of 
subtlety,  suggested  by  the  title  and  by  some 
original  touches  in  the  opening  acts,  is  not 
borne  out,  and  the  strong  dramatic  scene  of 
the  opium-drugging  of  the  hero  by  his  rival^ 
which  is  the  climax  of  the  action,  derives  but 
little  of  its  interest  from  the  personality  of 
Harold  Wynn.  Of  this  Mr.  Chambers  was 
aware,  for  he  wished  to  call  his  play  "  Two 
Men  and  a  Woman."  The  woman  in  ques- 
tion is  a  somewhat  nebulous  but  lofty-souled 
singer  who  was  once  a  sinner,  doubtless 
through  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Second 
Mrs,  Tanquerayy  to  which  play  this  seems 
designed  as  an  antidote.  But,  as  with  John- 
A-Dreams,  Kate  Cloud's  individuality  has 
no  organic  relation  to  the  story.  Time  was 
when  The  New  Magdalen  fluttered  the  dove- 
cotes :  to-day  the  glorification  of  Magdalen 
is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  Christian 
are  we  grown,  or  so  cynical — for  extremes 
meet.  There  is  excellent  comedy  in  the  play, 
but  here,  too,  there  is  no  organic  relation  to 
the  story.  All  the  comic  bits  might  have 
been  lumped  together  and  played  as  a  curtain- 
raiser  without  affecting  the  plot.  The  real 
merit  oi  Jokn-A-Dreams  lies  in  its  exposition 


of  a  dramatic  story,  which,  with  welcome 
touches  of  poetry  and  wit,  keeps  curiosity 
on  the  qui  vive  throughout.  Mr.  Tree  was 
picturesque  and  at  times  flamboyant,  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  was  artistically  reticent 
and  natural.  Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould,  Herbert 
Ross  and  C.  Cartwright  divided  the  rest  of 
the  male  honours,  and  all  the  other  feminine 
tricks  were  taken  by  M  iss  Le  Thiere. 


I  HAT  with  our  Hauptmanns  and 
Ibsens,  our  Maiterlincks  and  Jokais, 
our  Valdes  and  Bjomsons,  this  may 
fairly  be  entitled  the  age  of  eclecticism ;  yet 
the  literature  whose  earliest  manifestations 
are  most  treasured  in  every  household  is  the 
literature  whose  later  manifestations  have 
been  most  neglected  by  the  world — I  mean, 
Hebrew  literature.  Part  of  the  neglect  is  ex- 
plicable. The  Bible  is  so  colossal  an  expres- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  genius  that  it  overshadows 
all  later  products;  and,  indeed,  though 
Hebrew  has  never  ceased  to  be  written, 
the  literary  value  of  post-Biblical  literature, 
compared  with  such  masterpieces  as  "  Job  " 
and  "Ruth,"  is  not  extraordinary.  More- 
over, but  few  people  have  Hebrew,  and  so 
the  dust  has  lain  in  peace  over  a 
good  deal  of  meritorious  poetry 
that  has  never  even  got  itself  a 
place  in  the  festival  liturgies  of 
Judaism.  It  was  Heine  who— in 
a  poem  I  have  ventured  to  translate 
—first  called  the  world's  attention 
to  this  lacuna  in  the  encyclopaediac 
knowledge  which  everybody  now- 
adays is  supposed  to  possess.  (O  the  load, 
Atlantean,  not  to  be  borae  !) 

"  Ancient  stuffed  and  dried-up  mummies, 
Pharaohs  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Merovingian  royal  shadows, 
Stiff  and  staid  and  starched  old  fogeys  ; 

Also  pig-tailed  kings  of  China, 
Porcelain -pagoda  monarchs  ; 
These  by  heart  all  learn  and  know  of. 
Clever  girls  ;  but  oh,  good  heavens ! 

If  you  ask  of  any  great  names 
Of  the  long  and  golden  period, 
Of  Arabian-ancient-Spanish 
Jewish  schools  of  poetry ; 

If  the  three  stars  you  should  ask  of— 
Of  Jehudah  ben  Halevy, 
Or  of  Salomon  Gabirol, 
Or  of  Moses  Ibn  Elzra  ; 
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If  you  ask  concerning  such-like, 
Then  with  large  eyes  will  regard  you 
All  the  little  girls,  for  then  they 
Will  be  utterly  dumfoundered." 

Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.,  whose  dainty 
editions  are  fast  bringing  them  into  odorous 
repute,  have  now  done  something  to  re- 
move this  reproach  of  an  eclectic  age ;  and 
of  all  this  trinity  of  esoteric  authors,  and 
of  others  even  more  obscure,  the  "  Songs  of 
Zion**  will  enable  everybody  to  discourse 
during  the  turns  of  the  waltz,  or  between 
the  spoonfuls  of  the  soup.  Even  Jews  will 
gain  some  acquaintance  with  their  national 
literature  from  these  translations  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Lucas  of  the  works  of  the  Spanish 
bards  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
They  are  mostly  spiritual,  these  poets,  and 
may  be  commended  to  the  perusal  of  con- 
versionist  societies,  and  to  those  theologians 
who  have  written  such  nonsense  about 
Judaism.  For  my  own  part  I  care  little 
for  any  of  the  later  Hebrew  poets,  except 
Jehuda  Halevi,  though  they  are  much  better 
in  Hebrew  than  in  any  possible  translation. 
By  the  way,  one  of  Tennyson's  couplets  in 
"Maud''  was  anticipated  in  a  love-song  by 
a  mediaeval  Hebrew  poet — 

*'  My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 
Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead." 

To  this  day  Hebrew  poets  sing  and  star\'e, 
except  in  Russia,  where  a  Hebrew  daily 
paper  flourishes — strange  concatenation  of 
the  centuries  !— and  where  there  are  a  few 
roubles  even  for  neo- Hebrew  jongleurs.  It 
is  curious  how  little  poetry  has  been  written 
by  English  Jews.  Mrs.  Lucas  has  an  easy 
task  in  scoring  off  all  her  predecessors  in 
the  translation  of  post-Biblical  poetry— 
nothing  more  amusing  is  to  be  found  in  any 
comic  anthology  than  the  pious  attempts  of 
the  fathers  of  Anglo-Jewish  poesy.  Never- 
theless England  has  produced  in  Amy  Levy 
a  poetess,  who  bids  fair  to  live  and  sing  her 
sweet  sad  songs  from  the  tomb  of  her  heart's 
desire  long  after  more  pretentious  bards 
have  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be ;  and 
in  Emma  Lazarus  America  has  given  birth 
to  a  singer  of  no  common  order.  The 
Jewesses  seem  to  have  the  Palestinian 
Parnassus  to  themselves  ;  even  in  Hebrew 
one  of  the  leading  poets  of  to-day  is  a 
woman. 

But  if  you  want  to  be  posted  in  even  more 
mysterious  subjects  than  mediaeval  Hebrew 


poetry,  if   you   wish    to    discourse   on    the 
Nethinimy  or  to  refer  carelessly  to  "  Totem- 
Clans  in  the  Bible,"  then  get  "Studies  in 
Biblical  Archaeology,"  one  of  the  half-dozen 
works  with  which  the  ingenious  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs  has  beaten  his  own  publishing  record 
this    season.       You    will     find    it    full    of 
suggestive  speculation.      Of  the  other  five 
only  two  have   come  my  way— his  edition 
of  "i^sop*'  for   Macmillan,   and   his  fairy 
book    "Annual,"— this  time  his   Christmas 
present    to  the    children   is   "More    Celtic 
Fairy  Tales,"  a  title   which  shows  that  he 
knows  how  to  profit  by  the  lesson  of  "  Young 
Tom  Tiddler's  Schooldays."     Mr.  John  D. 
Batten's  illustrations  again   make  half  the 
charm  of  the  book,   and   he    has    divided 
off  his  author's  learned  appendix  of  notes 
from  the  droll  and  fanciful  text  by  a  quaint 
picture  with  the  motto :  "  Man  or  Woman, 
Boy  or  Girl,  that  reads  what  follows  three 
times  shall  fall  asleep  an   hundred  years." 
According  to  the  Editor,   there  is   infinite 
wealth  of  traditional  lore  yet  to  be  garnered 
in  the  Celtic  area,  and  he  sets  the  newly 
revived    local   patriotism   of  the    Irish  and 
the  Highlanders  this  pleasant  task.     There 
seems  something  American  about  the  Celtic 
imagination  :  is  it  the  Irish  that  have  carried 
humour  to  America  ?     It  surely  never  sailed 
there  in  the  May- 
flower,    Take  this 
passage  from  "  The 
Leeching  of  Koyn's 
Leg  "  :  "  The  giant  ^ 
fell  down  cold  and  \ 
dead,  and  the  dam- 
sel and  I  were  seven 
years     and     seven  ^^^^—^ 

days  throwing  him  into  the  sea  in  pieces." 
This  is  Celtic  broidery  on  the  story  of  Poly- 
phemus in  the  Odyssey.  Why,  by  the  way, 
does  Mr.  Jacobs  not  versify  the  interpolated 
lays  and  snatches  of  song,  instead  of  printing 
them  as  verse  ?  Has  his  omniscience  no  ear  ? 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  (who  has  generously  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  puff  the  rival  series  of  fairy 
tales)  has  the  pull  over  him  here.  "The 
Yellow  Fairy  Book,"  by  the  way,  sounds 
like  a  nursery  counterpart  of  "The  Yellow 
Book."  As  for  Macmillan's  edition  of 
itsop,  it  is  changing.  How  lucky  are  the 
children  of  to-day  !— why  was  I  a  child  too 
early,  born  in  the  crude  old  days  when  the 
fine  art  of  the  nursery  was  not  understood  1 
I  envy  my  little  friend,  the  unborn  sprite,  who 
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is  going  to  be  incarnated  in  ten  years'  time. 
The  only  remedy  for  one's  premature  birth  is 
to  enjoy  with  a  child- 
like mind  the  good 
things  provided  for 
the  youngsters  ;  to 
borrow  their  books 
and  not  return  them. 
And  besides,  can  a 
child  really  enjoy  the 
quaintness  of  Mr. 
Richard  Heighway's  pen  -  imitations  of 
Bewick's  wood-blocks  as  much  as  I  ?  Or 
what  child  will  be  as  interested  as  I  to 
know  how  scientifically  Thackeray  wrote 
when  he  said  :  "  So  the  tales  were  told  ages 
before  ^Csop  ;  and  asses  under  lions'  manes 
roared  in  Hebrew ;  and  sly  foxes  flattered 
in  Etruscan  ;  and  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
gnashed  their  teeth  in  Sanscrit,  no  doubt.'» 
The  fable  of  "  The  Belly  and  the  Members,'' 
for  example,  forms  part  of  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Buddhists,  Brah- 
mins, Magians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  It  is 
the  backbone  of  the  second  scene  of  Corio- 
I  anus ^  and  it  figures  in  Livy.  Wondrous  and 
many  are  the  origins  of  "yEsop's  Fables "  ; 
the  most  popular  fable  of  all  is  that  they 
were  written  by  ^Esop.  Talk  to  me  of 
Kybises  and  Bidpai  an  you  will,  allude 
lightly  to  Avian,  and  let  Demetrius 
Phalerius  fall  trippingly  from  your  tongue. 
But  iEsop— oh  no,  we  never  mention  him, 
the  poor  Samian  slave,  except  on  the  title- 
page,  where  his  name  sells  the  book. 

Mr.   John    Ennar   has    had    the    happy 


thought  of  doing  for  "  Bookland"  what  Mr. 
Jerome  did  for  "  Stageland,"  only  he  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge's  pencil,  nor  has  he  made  any 
contribution  to  science  as  delightful  as  the 
ever-memorable  exposition  of  stage  law : 
"  When  a  man  dies  without  leaving  a  will 
the  property  goes  to  the  nearest  villain." 
Here  is  "  Bookland "  on  a  similar  subject : 
"The  old  man  makes  a  will  in  the  young 
people's  favour  and  dies  in  a  few  pages'  time 
(making  a  will  in  Bookland  is  a  sure  sign  of 
speedy  death),  and  the  old  man's  relations 
hold  an  indignation  meeting  in  the  dead 
man's  house,  which  lasts  a  whole  chapter." 
Humorous  enough,  but  not  v.  itty  enough : 
no  striking  out  of  memorable  phrases. 
Every  line  of  such  a  book  should  be  polished. 
Otherwise  it  is  but  the  stock  humour  about 
the  stock  novel.  Here  is  a  better  sample  : 
"The  middle-class  section  of  Bookland 
Society  is  but  sparsely  peopled,  and  middle- 
class  young  ladies,  if  they  visit  Bookland 
at  all,  are  inevitably  heroines."  This  is 
true  ;  the  French  novel  is  far  more  middle- 
class  than  the  English  And  here  is  a  good 
criticism  :  "  He  is  still  very  weak  and  feeble  ; 
people  are  never  very  weak,  or  very  feeble, 
in  Bookland,  but  always  both  together  ;  the 
combination  strengthens  the  weakness,  I 
suppose."  "  Bookland  and  its  Inhabitants  " 
is  good  change  for  a  shilling,  and  will  do 
embryo  novelists  more  good  by  telling 
them  how  not  to  write  novels  than  the 
sundry  books  which  have  been  published  of 
late  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it. 


1.  Zangwill, 
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sweet  stupidity  she  would  not  understand  you.  Dolce 
far  niente  is  not  in  her  vocabulary.  "The  best  thing  in  the  world,"  she  will  tell 
you,  "is  to  have  work  to  do,  that  one  may  always  be  sure  of  bread." 

"  The  bon  Dieu  has  been  good  to  me,"  she  says :  "  I  have  had  much  work  and 
have  seldom  gone  hungry." 

She  blushes  again,  smoothing  down  her  apron  with  her  brown  hands,  bridling  with 
the  consciousness  that  she  is  popular  with  the  Powers  above,  a  favoured  child  of  fortune. 

In  the  straw-thatched  hut  where  Colombe  lives  the  hours  they  keep  follow  those 
of  the  sun.  Faggots,  dried  grass  and  colza-roots  are  scarce.  Real  fuel,  such  as 
coal,  charcoal  or  hard-wood,  is  attained  but  seldom  in  a  lifetime.  So  in  the  evenings 
the  monstrous  chimneyplace  is  ever  black  and  cold.  As  for  candles — why,  the  thin 
tallow  ones  with  the  big  wicks  cost  a  halfpenny  each.  It  is  only  the  rich  who  can 
afford  to  burn  away  money  like  that  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  a  light.  Thus  all 
her  life  Colombe  has  risen  and  retired  with  the  birds,  the  chickens,  and  the  sun. 

Now,  this  dark,  raw  morning,  the  first  morning  of  the  month  of  May,  Colombe 
has  promised  herself  to  be  the  first  awake  in  the  village.  But  she  is  disappointed.  It 
is  Jules,  the  young  fisherman,  who  gives  the  reveille.  At  half-past  three  the  tide  is 
right  for  gathering  mussels.  You  can  hear  his  heavy  boots  far  away,  ringing  on 
the  stones  in  the  still  morning.  Decrepit  vibrations  from  the  old  belfry  mark  the 
half-hour  as  he  passes  by  the  hut  where  Colombe  sleeps. 

There  will  be  a  procession  at  four  o'clock ;  at  five  a  mass  in  the  ruined  chapel 
a  mile  down  the  valley.  The  occasion  is  too  good  a  one  for  Jules  to  lose.  He 
wakes  the  village  with  his  three  famous  imitations— the  cracking  of  a  whip,  the 
blowing  of  a  horn,  the  crowing  of  a  cock.     The  last  is  echoed  far  and  near. 

"  No  more  sleep,"  says  Colombe's  mother,  sitting  up  in  bed.  "  What  a  crowing  ! 
That  scamp  Jules  has  started  all  the  cocks  in  the  village." 

"  B'zoury  Hite  manian  1 "  replies  Colombe,  feeling  around  in  the  dark  for  her  clothes. 
"  Wasn't  he  lucky  to  have  the  fun  of  awakening  the  village  ?  " 

Soon  Colombe  and  her  mother  stumble  through  the  blackish-grey  street  into  the 
old  church,  where,  before  the  Virgin's  altar  lit  by  two  small  candles,  the  good  curk 
is  kneeling.     In  the  dark  body  of  the  church  resounds  a  furious  clatter  of  hurried 
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sabots.  The  people,  a  sombre  mass  of  something  without  form,  are  to  be  felt  rather 
than  seen.  Here,  in  one  spot,  the  first  faint  light  strikes  a  pale  glimmer  from  the 
stiff-starched  white  cap  of  an  old  woman. 

As  the  four-o'clock  bell  wheezes  from  the  steeple,  the  beadle,  throwing  open  the 
church  doors,  stands  silhouetted  against  the  grey,  in  black  sugarloaf  hat  and  long 
black  mantle — the  image  of  a  comic-opera  magician.  While  the  procession  is  forming, 
he  solemnly  rings  the  dinner-bells  he  holds  in  either  hand. 

Within  an  irregular  hollow  square,  formed  by  the  men  of  the  village,  walks,  robed 
in  white,  a  bareheaded  old  man  bearing  a  tall  silver  crucifix.  Colombe  knows  him. 
He  is  her  good  friend  the  radish-merchant,  a  popular  vendor  and  a  pious  man. 
After  him  comes  the  choir  of  men  and  boys,  bareheaded,  in  white  blouses.  Next, 
in  white  surplice,  the  good  cure  attended  by  the  altar-boys.  Stringing  far  behind  in 
single  file  on  either  side  of  the  road  follow  the  girls  and  women.  The  beadle  ever 
leads  the  way,  ringing  his  bells. 

"  You  see,"  Colombe's  mother  explains,  talking  over  her  shoulder  to  her  daughter, 
"  the  evil  results  of  chattering.  The  last  pilgrimage  you  all  talked  and  gossiped.  Now 
the  good  cure  has  to  put  you  along  either  side  of  the  path  like  onions  on  a  string." 

Ringing,  chanting,  clattering,  telling  their  beads,  reading  their  prayers  and  chanting 
again,  the  procession  drifts  through  the  dark-grey  street,  passes  across  the  highway, 
dips  down  into  the  veiled  splendour  of  the  gold  and  green  valley  of  colza  and  barley, 
moving  toward  the  lonely  chapel  as  yet  invisible  among  the  distant  trees. 

While  the  pilgrimage  is  going  on  and  the  good  cure  saying  mass,  two  remain  in 
the  hut  Colombe  calls  home :  baby  Lilice,  five  months  old ;  crippled  Madeleine,  aged 
eleven. 

As  for  the  father,  it  is  the  old  story.  He  went  out  to  fish  one  day  last  winter. 
A  storm  came  up:  two  days  later  the  waves  bore  to  shore  an  empty  boat — his  widow's 
sole  inheritance.  He  has  no  grave.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  death  they  decorate 
the  village  Calvaire, 

By  the  time  mass  is  said  it  is  light  in  the  two  rooms  of  the  hut  on  the  hillside. 
The  rising  sun  illuminates  the  green  moss  growing  thick  on  the  steep  brown  slant 
of  the  straw-thatched  roof.  In  the  unenclosed  garden  lying  before  the  front  and 
only  door  a  pink  apple  tree  and  a  purple  lilac  bush  are  fragrantly  blooming.  The 
chickens  and  the  grey  cat  are  wandering  about.  Around  the  corner  of  the  hut 
comes  the  bristling  black  head  of  a  neighbour's  noisy  little  boy;  he  has  a  half- 
pennyVworth  of  milk  for  Lilice  in  the  bottom  of  a  blue-and-white  bowl. 

Madeleine,  hopping  about  with  her  crutch,  has  managed  to  dress  herself.  She 
is  habited,  like  her  mother  and  Colombe,  in  a  black  woollen  jacket,  grey  homespun 
skirt  and  heavy  blue  homespun  apron.  She  has  put  on  her  neatly  patched  stockings 
of  grey  wool,  her  black  flannel  slippers,  and,  further  protection  againt  the  cold 
earthen  floor,  her  noisy  wooden  sabots  painted  black.  It  is  time  to  amuse  the 
baby,  who  is  kicking  her  toes  out  of  her  chocolate-coloured  maillot^  like  a  fat 
Christmas  doll  bursting  through  brown  paper. 

Clatter  up  the  garden  come  the  sabots  of  the  white-capped  mother.  Here,  is 
Colombe — the  sun  on  her  yellow  hair.  Quick !  Colombe  is  up  the  ladder  outside 
the  hopse,  popping  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  whence  she  throws  down  just 
enough  faggots  and  heather  to  grill  three  small  dried  herrings  and  warm  the  milk. 
Soon  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  fireplace  the  fire  makes  a  great  to-do  with  its 
small  sparkle. 

The  mother  is  busy  arranging  her  loom.  There  all  day  long  she  will  sit  in  the 
dust  of  the  cotton  threads,  ceaselessly  working  both  feet  and  both  hands,  weaving 
blue  cotton  stufi"  for  fivepence  a  day.     "  Alas ! "  she  often  sighs :   "  would  the  old 
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"On  the  anniversary  of  hla  death  they  decorate  the  village  'Catimire.' ' 

days  were  back,  when  a  weaver  could  earn  a  franc  a  day,  and  the  money  went 
farther  too  ! " 

Now  Colonibe  is  at  the  old  well,  where  her  slim  arms  manage  somehow  to  turn  the 
heavy  crank  until  enough  water  has  been  hoisted  to  fill  the  pails  for  the  daily  supply. 

"  Such  a  good  breakfast ! "  shouts  Madeleine,  as  the  mother  serves  to  each  the 
luxury  of  a  herring  with  her  piece  of  bread. 

"To  be  sure,"  replied  Colombe  :  "we  are  lucky." 
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"Now  Colombe  la  at  the  old  well." 

^^  Mon  Dieu!  Think  of  the  rich,  who  have  cafe  au  lait  every  morning,  and 
herring  as  well  if  they  like,  or  maybe  onion  soup  ! " 

"  Ah  !  but  think  of  our  many  friends  who  have  only  bread,  and  sometimes 
sapristi  nothing." 

Thus  chattering,  up  and  down  the  path  and  around  the  lilac  bush  walk  the 
sisters  while  enjoying  the  famous  repast.  Within,  the  hens  hunt  quietly  over  the 
hills  and  hollows  of  the  sanded  earthen  floor  for  stray  crumbs  from  the  mother's 
portion ;  while  Lilice,  now  a  neat  brown  bundle  surmounted  by  a  white  skull-cap, 
gurgles  the  milk  in  her  bottle  and  waves  her  fists  at  the  unattainable  chickens. 

It  is  after  six  o'clock;  the  morning  is  awake.  In  the  tall  tufted  trees  the  birds 
are  singing,  not  with  the  sweet,  full  throated  warble  of  England,  but  with  the  giddy 
chirp  of  France.  Along  the  roads  and  hillside  paths  go  clattering  the  watercress 
gatherers,  the  house  builders,  the  stone  gatherers,  the  mill  hands, — all  shouting  noisy 
jokes  and  scattering  bread-crumbs  from  the  crusts  they  are  still  munching.  The 
cows  have  been  milked;    children  are  takin;;  them,  with  much   unnecessary   noise 
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and  excitement,  to  sunny  upland  pastures,  where  each  good  beast  will  spend  the 
day  in  browsing  a  neat  circle  around  the  stake  to  which  she  is  tethered. 

"  Pourvu  que  la  mer  tie  soit  pas  mkchante^'  says  Colombe,  as  she  kisses  all  the 
family,  and  hurries  away  to  work. 

Pourvu  que  la  mer  ne  soit  pas  micAanfe —provided  the  sea  is  not  wicked — she  will 
have  work.  Her  heart  gives  a  little  jump.  She  swallows  her  last  mouthful  of 
bread  and  herring  with  a  slight  thrill  of  fear.  If  the  sea  should  be  wicked  it 
will  be  dry  bread  alone  to-morrow. 

Down  the  hill,  along  the  road,  through  the  winding  village  street ;  on  every 
side  quaint  thatched  roofs,  the  perfume  of  a  wealth  of  lilac  bloom,  the  beauty  of 
the  richly  blooming  Normandy  apple  trees,  and  a  gay  "  Bon  jour,  Colombe  I "  from 
every  soul  she  passes. 

It  is  beautiful,  too,  down  by  the  ocean.  A  palpitating,  opalescent  morning. 
Tall  cliffs,  narrow  beach,  distant  headlands,  tranquil  sea, — ^all  bathed  in  a  soft, 
warm,  gray-green  atmosphere.  Luminous  spaces  of  greenish  turquoise  in  the  grey 
sky,  rippling  bands  of  turquoise  across  the  grey  sea,  patches  of  emerald  grass 
on  the  weather-worn  cliffs,  on  the  narrow  shore  piles  and  reaches  of  wave-rounded, 
pearl-grey  stones. 

At  the  base  of  a  great  cliff  are  women  in  dull  garments  working  among  the  rocks, 
insignificant  accessories  of  the  scene. 

Pourvu  que  la  mer  ne  soit  pas  mkhante.  When  the  sea  is  not  wicked  she  contributes 
daily  a  number  of  flint  stones.  Strewn  along  the  beach,  they  form  the  harvest  of  the 
stone-gatherer.  When  the  sea  is  wicked,  when  out  of  her  vast  and  cruel  caprice 
she  withholds  this  scanty  contribution  to  the  living-wage,  it  is  fast  day  in  many  a 
humble  home. 

To  see  these  women,  with  their  shabby  baskets,  their  faded  garments,  their  slipping, 
straining,  stumbling  action  under  their  loads  of  stones,  is  to  see  bits  of  lead-coloured 
life  "  crawling  'twixt  earth  and  heaven  "  in  a  pitiful  struggle  for  existence.  The  great 
strong  cliff,  serenely  dignified,  frowns  down  upon  their  puny  efforts.  The  pompous, 
shimmering  sea,  placidly  rolling  up  and  down  over  its  vast  reserve  of  treasure, 
mocks  their  absurd  poverty. 

Yet  there  still  exists  an  inextinguishable  something  called  human  interest.  Your 
heart  turns  from  the  majestic  beauties  of  wave  and  cliff  to  the  sad-coloured  women 
who  w^ear  away  their  lives  between  them. 

Steadiest,  most  doggedly  persistent,  are  a  dozen  withered,  weather-beaten  grand- 
dames — white-capped  old  women  between  sixty  and  eighty.  There  is  more  or  less 
irregularity  among  the  others,  but  each  grandmother  toils  with  the  steady  movement 
of  a  pendulum.  For  these  venerable  souls  no  ingle-nook,  no  cushioned  chair.  Stern 
and  seared  as  Michael  Angelo's  Fates,  they  meet  a  hard  lot  with  stoic  acceptance. 

There  is  one  who  has  chosen  a  space  apart.  She  works  as  if  in  a  dream,  seeming 
oblivious  of  even  her  baby  grandchild,  who  scrambles  along  holding  to  the  old  one's 
scanty  skirts,  or  reposes  like  a  cherub  on  a  bed  of  bare  stones.  Neatest  of  all  the 
women  are  these  old  ones,  with  their  snowy  caps,  short  skirts,  and  stout  black-blue 
aprons.  They  are  sturdy  survivals  of  a  race  of  peasantry  that  was  once  a  tower  of 
strength  to  France. 

Less  robust  are  the  middle-aged,  their  heads  tied  up  in  scrappy  shawls ;  not  so 
pleasing  in  that  premature  toothlessness  peculiar  to  the  sea-coast. 

"  Ohe^  Victoire  /  "  shouts  one  to  another  in  a  hard,  hoarse  voice  that  holds  its  own 
between  the  rattle  of  the  rocks  and  the  splashing  of  the  sea. 

"  Speak,  Albertine,"  comes  the  reply. 

"  Did  you  hear  about  that  old  Prussian  of  an  overseer  ?  '* 
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"What  about  the  little  monster?" 

"What  do  you  suppose?    The  vieux gridin  got  after  Lucie-Marie." 

"  The  Devil  carry  him  off !     Perhaps  he  has  spies  in  the  clouds,  eh  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  and  a  second  pair  of  eyes  inside  of  his  big  nose.  He  said  the  stones  in 
her  pile  were  mixed ;  said  they  were  not  all  flint." 

"//j«  Marie  !  when  one  has  a  good  thing  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  it  I  Will  she 
lose  her  employment  ?    What  will  become  of  her  ?  " 

"  No,  not  so  bad  as  that ;  but  bad  enough." 

"What,  then?" 

"He  made  her  spread  out  all  the  stones  she  had  gathered.  She  had  to  pick 
out  those  which  were  not  flint  and  add  enough  of  good  ones  to  make  the  measure." 

"  He's  particular  about  his  precious  stones." 

"  I  believe  you.  Worse  yet :  instead  of  fifteen  sous  he  only  gave  her  twelve  sous 
for  her  day's  labour." 

"  May  the  saints  give  him  stones  to  eat." 

"  Ah !  but  listen :  Lucie-Marie's  boy  caught  a  big  lobster,  and  sold  it  for  two 
francs  and  a  half  to  the  rich  folks  who  are  going  to  give  the  baptismal  feast." 

"  Good.  That  makes  Lucie-Marie  independent  for  once.  Oho,  I  should  like 
to  catch  enough  big  lobsters  to  make  a  nice  bed  for  the  overseer  to  lie  upon  ! " 

A  scrambling,  laughing,  chattering  crew  are  the  young  girls.  Nearly  all  go 
bareheaded  in  any  weather.  Some  are  stunted,  others  slim  and  graceful ;  all  have 
the  charm  of  youth  and  some  the  crown  of  beauty. 

Here  comes  a  slender  one,  with  soft  brown  eyes.  And  such  hair — golden  hair, 
twisted  in  a  Grecian  knot.  About  her  head  the  wind  has  blown  loose  a  transparent 
halo  of  natural  curls.  It  is  hair  of  a  wonderful  colour — the  colour  some  women 
dye  for,  and  never  achieve. 

Goldilocks'  big  Normandy  sabots  are  slipping  on  the  loose  rocks.  Under  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  basket  on  her  shoulder  her  supple  figure  trembles.  But  her 
face  gives  no  sign.  Her  eyes  are  dreamy  and  absent  as  she  mechanically  empties 
her  basket-load  on  a  pyramid  of  similar  stones. 

"  Colombe  !  "  calls  a  short  black-haired  gipsy,  pointing  a  finger  at  something. 

Colombe,  the  blonde  one,  turns.  The  gipsy  is  pointing  at  a  brown  peasant- 
farmer  who  has  been  trying  to  attract  Colombe's  attention.  He  wants  to  ask 
questions.  Having  brought  his  wife  to  the  village  to  buy  the  white  veil,  gloves  and 
slippers  for  their  little  girl's  first  communion,  he  has  walked  down  to  the  sea,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  for  years. 

In  dark-blue  blouse  he  stands  there,  squirming  in  his  sabots^  gravely  twisting  his 
faded  beret  in  his  hands. 

"  What  is  all  that  for  ?  "  he  asks,  in  richest  peasant /a/^/V. 

"  Pour  rAngieterre,^'  she  replies. 

"  And  what  to  do  ?  "  he  insists. 

^^  Four  en  faire  de  la  belle  porcelaine.^^  Swinging  her  empty  basket  to  her 
shoulder,  sliding  down  the  bank,  she  points  with  a  broad  gesture  across  the  water : 
"  Pour  FAngieterreP 

Colombe  is  one  of  the  women  who  risk  life  and  health,  day  in  and  day  out, 
gathering  stones  which  are  sent  to  England  to  make  the  porcelain  out  of  which 
other  women  drink  tea. 

She  works  as  many  daylight  hours  as  wave  and  tide  permit.  She  is  paid  by 
quantity — fifteenpence  per  cubic  metre.  Barring  accidents,  she  will  be  able,  as  long 
as  her  slender  arms  and  wiry  young  back  can  stand  the  strain,  to  do  her  half  a 
cubic  metre  a  day  with  any  of  them,  gaining  a  wage  of  sevenpence-halfpenny. 
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arm.      ine  oiu  uucior — angeis  pray  lor 
"She  throivs  them  one  by  one  ouer  her  shoulder. "  ,  .  ,         t     1    .1  •  1     1  •         1  r 

him:  he  died  this  week  himself — was 
kind.  We  have  all  helped  her,  and  next  year,  maybe,  she  will  work  again.  As  for 
the  cliff,  a  bit  of  it  falls  now  and  then  in  the  winter-time,  but  not  often.  Thanks 
to  the  protecting  Virgin,  there  are  few  accidents." 

The  basket  Colombe  uses,  braced  inside  with  iron  bands,  is  heavy  when  empty. 
When  filled  it  weighs  from  four  to  five  stone.  Sometimes  she  uses  a  long  basket 
strapped  to  her  back,  sometimes  a  round  one  carried  on  her  shoulder.  Down  by  the 
water's  edge,  where  there  are  miles  of  stones  apparently  all  alike,  she  will  patiently 
select  a  number  of  the  right  sort.  Kneeling,  she  throws  them  one  by  one  over  her 
shoulder  into  her  basket ;  a  blow  from  one  might  break  her  collar-bone,  but  she 
manages  with  the  dexterity  of  an  equilibrist  to  clear  the  shoulder  every  time.  When 
she  uses  the  round  basket  she  places  it  while  being  filled  upon  a  rude  wooden  stand. 
She  can  slide  the  load,  when  ready,  from  the  stand  to  her  shoulder ;  to  lift  it  from 
the  ground  would  be  impossible.  At  regular  intervals  under  the  cliff,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  tide,  each  arranges  the  result  of  her  day's  labour  ready  to  be  inspected 
and  measured  by  the  overseer. 

The  workers  have  a  famous  picnic  when  noon  finds  them  by  the  shore.  Each 
takes  from  her  Normandy  pocket  a  chunk  of  bread  and  a  little  bottle  of  cider  and 
water.  With  a  gaiety  w^orthy  of  turtle  and  champagne  they  partake  of  this  feast ;  then 
fall  to  knitting,  or  sleep  on  the  stones  in  the  sun,  until  it  is  time  to  resume  work. 

On  this  first  morning  of  the  month  of  May  the  best  working  hours  are  from 
half-past  six  to  ten  in  the  morning.  After  ten  Colombe  has  no  time  to  linger  by 
the  shore.  At  home  there  is  a  handful  of  clothes  to  be  taken  down  to  the  river. 
She  washes  them,  kneeling  by  the  stream,  beating  the  garments  with  pieces  of  wood. 
Then  there  are  the  reels  to  wind  for  her  mother  to  use  in  weaving.  Fortunately 
baby  Lilice  has  a  talent  for  sleeping  like  an  angel  to  the  deafening  rattle  of  the 
loom.  At  noon  Colombe  has  the  dejeuner  to  prepare — a  big  bowl  of  leek  soup, 
made  without  meat,  thickened  with  potatoes. 

Soon  she  is  on  her  way  to  the  afternoon's  work.  As  she  comes  near  the  old 
church  childish  voices  call,  "  Colombe^  Colombe!  le  baptemei''    There  is  a  rich  bnptism 
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going  on,  and  she  had  forgotten  it.  She  is  only  a  child  after  all.  In  a  minute  she 
is,  with  the  fifty  other  bareheaded  young  ones,  hanging  around  the  church  door. 

Within  the  church  a  solemn  ceremony,  punctuated  by  the  thin  wailing  of  a  tiny 
infant  swathed  in  rich  lace.  Without,  fifty  pairs  of  sabots  are  stamping  on  the  cobbles, 
marking  time  to  fifty  voices  shoutmg  in  shrill  unison  :  "  Les  dra-gceSy  les  dra-gees^  ies, 
ieSy  les  dra-gees  "  (the  sugared  almonds). 

Nurse,  infant,  three  well-dressed  men  and  an  equal  number  of  fashionably  attired 
women  emerge  from  the  church.  They  are  invaded,  overwhelmed.  The  children 
swarm  upon  them.  Their  only  way  out  is  to  divert  the  crowd  at  intervals  by 
throwing  handfuls  ol  sugared  almonds  as  far  away  as  possible. 

^^  Les  dra-gees  I  les  dra-gees  I  ^^  Colombe's  voice  sounds  with  the  rest.  In  the 
wild  scuffle  her  yellow  hair  is  lost  to  view,  then  reappears. 

Up  in  the  air  to  catch  them,  down  in  the  cobbles  to  find  them,  go  the  children 
— leaping,  rolling,  laughing,  crying,  fighting. 

**What  luck,  Colombe?"  pants  the  black-eyed  Alphonsine,  as  they  rattle  along 
breathlessly  down  to  the  beach. 

"Three.     And  you?" 

"  None :  you  are  the  lucky  one." 

"A  fib.     I  saw  you  give  one  to  old  Leopold's  humpbacked  Jean." 

"  What  is  one  ?     He  was  crying ;  he  couldn't  fight  for  it." 

"  Voyons,     One  for  you,  one  for  me,  one  in  my  pocket  for  Madeleine." 

"  And  Jules  ?    Colombe  was  going  to  give  one  to  Jules,  I  know." 

"  Guard  your  mouth.  Do  you  suppose  I  would  make  the  effect  of  caring  for 
the  big  monster?" 

"  Monster !  That  is  well  said.  What  a  farce !  When  will  the  wedding  be, 
Colombe?  Your  friend  Alphonsine  would  dance  at  your  wedding.  Afterwards — 
who  knows?  The  world  is  not  yet  done  with  baptisms.  Figure  to  yourself 
Alphonsine  a  godmother,  throwing  les  dra-gies,  les  dra-gees  J* 

"  Save  thyself." 

Bits  of  rocks  fly  as  Alphonsine  rushes  down  the  beach,  Colombe,  her  brown 
eyes  blazing,  in  hot  pursuit.  They  are  wrestling  at  the  water's  edge,  when,  poufl 
an  incoming  wave  bestows  a  sudden  douche,  extinguishing  wrath,  sending  the  girls 
and  all  the  stone-gatherers  into  roars  of  laughter. 

Over  the  tumult  the  big  voice  of  Victoire :  "  Ola  la  !  another  baptism  :  get  your 
baskets,  my  children,  and  we'll  all  pick  up  dra-gees." 

The  work  is  harder  in  the  afternoon.  Sometimes  it  is  close  and  hot  under  the 
cliff;  again,  a  cold  cutting  wind  blows  in  from  sea.  Colombe,  like  the  others,  neither 
considers  nor  indulges  herself — only  too  glad  to  work  when  there  is  work  to  do. 

Only — it  is  good  for  tired  backs  and  quivering  arms  when  the  end  of  the  day's 
work  approaches.  Most  of  the  faces  are  weary — but  not  Colombe's.  Her  full  lips 
look  a  richer  red,  a  livelier  crimson  suffuses  her  sunburnt  cheeks,  there  is  a  more 
liquid  sweetness  in  her  soft  brown  eyes. 

"  Aha  ! "  says  big  Albertine  :  "  look  at  Colombe.  One  may  see  that  the  hour 
approaches."  > 

Up  the  coast,  well  off  the  shore,  is  a  dark  spot  of  something  clumsily  bobbing. 
Slowly  nearer  it  comes — a  tub  of  a  fishing-boat  rowed  by  the  strong  arms  of  young 
Jules.  In  a  little  while  there  is  a  black  spot  on  the  beach :  a  friend  hay  come  down 
to  help  him.  Together  in  the  distance  they  pull  and  push  until  the  craft  is  brought  to 
shore.  Colombe  knows  what  it  all  means :  she  knows  they  are  emptying  the  catch 
into  a  tall  wooden  box,  which  Jules  will  carry,  slung  over  his  shoulder  by  a  rope, 
up  to  the  village ;  she  knows  they  are  putting  away  the  oars  and  the  nets,  making  all 
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stones  into  the  basket;  lighter  is  the  load. 

Soon  the  irrepressible Alphonsine  cries,  "(Jolombe,  make  thyself  beautiful:  he  comes." 

It  is  Jules.     He  has  taken  his  fish  to  market  and  has  come  to  meet  Colombe. 

In  a  canvas  suit,  once  grey,  but  now  bleached  by  the  sea,  with  a  faded  blue  beret 

covering  his  short  black  hair,  he  clatters  over  the  stones  in  hobnailed,  wooden-soled 
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shoes.  His  good-looking  boyish  face  wears  a  broad,  sunburnt  grin.  He  has  levied 
a  tax  upon  the  garden  of  some  uninhabited  house,  and  bears-  in  his  hand  a  rich 
bunch  of  purple  lilac  for  Colombe. 

Together  they  walk  home,  lingering  long  on  the  bridge  by  the  old  mill.  It  is 
the  mating  season.  The  birds  know  it ;  and  so  do  they.  Happy  and  contented  in 
each  other,  there  they  pause ;  while  the  light  of  the  day,  the  sweetness  of  the  spring, 
the  joyous  buoyancy  of  their  youthful  love,  all  are  flitting  from  them  as  rapidly 
as  the  water  is  rippling  past  the  mossy  wheel  of  the  mill. 

The  day  after  to-morrow  is  the  feast  of  the  Ascension.  The  sea  may  do  as  it 
likes,  there  will  be  no  work  for  Colombe.     It  is  a  great /^/^-day. 

The  church  will  be  beautiful  and  fragrant  with  pots  of  azaleas,  pansies,  gilly- 
flowers, with  great  bouquets  and  even  bushes  of  white  and  purple  lilac.  All  the 
people  will  wear  their  bravest  finery.  Colombe  will  put  on  the  white  lace  Normandy 
cap  her  mother  wore  when  young ;  around  her  meagre  little  shoulders  she  will  drape 
\}cit  fichu  of  figured  cotton  that  belonged  to  her  grandmother. 

After  mass  Jules  will  visit  Colombe's  mother  to  ask  the  good  soul  for  the  hand 
of  her  eldest  daughter.  And  in  the  evening  Jules  will  celebrate  :  he  will  invite 
the  mother,  Colombe,  and  the  fiancee's  dearest  friend,  the  gipsy-fiiced  Alphonsine. 
They  will  go  to  M^re  Em^lie's  humble  cafi,  where  the  lamp  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  is  always  lit  on  fefe-days.  There  will  be  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  Jules 
can  have  a  pot  in  which  to  boil  the  lobsters  he  rose  before  daylight  to  catch.  In 
the  inner  room,  by  the  light  of  a  halfpenny  candle,  M^re  Em^lie  and  Colombe's 
mother  will  bob  their  white  caps,  gossiping  over  the  great  event  of  the  engagement. 
And  M^re  Em^lie  will  be  making  up  pats  of  butter  for  the  funeral  feast  of  the  good 
old  doctor,  who,  three  days  ago,  failed  to  cure  himself  for  the  last  time. 

Wliat  with  the  jug  of  cider,  the  big  loaf  of  bread,  the  boiled  lobsters,  it  will  be 
jolly  in  the  cq/^.  There  will  be  young  love  to  flavour  and  lilac-blooms  to  beautify 
the  feast.  They  will  all  be  as  merry  as  crickets  until  the  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell 
at  nine  o'clock  sounds  the  warning — **  lights  out  in  all  cq/es.'^ 

By  the  time  the  lilacs  bloom  again  these  two  children  will  have  committed  the 
unpardonable  folly  of  having  yielded  to  feelings  such  as  only  the  well-to-do  have  a 
right  to  entertain. 

They  will  begin  life  on  an  income  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

Poiirvu  que  la  mer  ne  soit  pas  jncchante. 

Minnie  Buchanan  Goodman. 
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WHO  has  not  heard  of  Tasmanian  apples  ?     However  little  may  be  known  of 
Tasmania  in   England — and   I   suspect   that  there  are   many  Englishmen 
who  have  a  very  vague  idea  even  of  its  geographical  position — there  can 
be  very  few,  I  think,  who  have  not  tasted,  or  at  least  heard  of  its  apples. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  these  apples  come  from  all  parts  of  Tasmania. 
Just  as  in  England  there  is  one  county  in  particular — the  county  of  Kent — which  is 
par  excellence  the  fruit  and  orchard  garden  of  England,  so  in  Tasmania  there  is  one 
district  in  particular— the  Huon  district — whose  orchards,  cleared  by  persevering  toil 
from  the  heart  of  the  virgin  forest,  supply  in  yearly  increasing  quantities  the  apples 
which,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  serve  to  bridge  the  distance  of  time  and 
space  that  separates  the  colony  from  the  mother-country. 

So  if  my  readers  will  come  with  me,  we  will  make  a  pilgrimage  through  "Apple 
Land  "  together — a  pilgrimage  which  will  involve  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  expense, 
and  one  well  worth  making,  since  our  road  will  take  us  over  mountain  pass,  and 
along  the  banks  of  Huon's  sunny  waters  through  some  of  the  fairest  scenery  that 
an  Englishman,  go  he  where  he  will,  can  gaze  on  within  the  limits  of  those  dominions 
on  which,  as,  here  at  least,  we  are  proud  to  remember,  the  sun  can  never  set. 
•  Where,  then,  does  '*  Apple  Land  "  lie  ?  The  shipping-centre  of  the  system,  so  to 
speak,  is  Hobart,  the  capital  of  the  country,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
triangle,  whose  two  sides  are  formed  by  Tasman's  Peninsula  and  Bruni  Island, 
which  latter  lies  right  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland  for  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
affording  with  its  mountain-ranges  an  admirable  break-wind  to  the  more  boisterous 
sea-breezes.  Some  miles  inland,  and  on  a  rough  parallel  with  Bruni  and  the  channel 
formed  by  it,  runs  the  Huon  river ;  and  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Huon,  and  in  the 
district  inclosed  by  it  and  the  channel,  that  we  shall  find  the  orchard-slopes  of 
"Apple  Land.'* 

*  Illustrated  by  photographs  specially  taken  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Beattie,  photographer, 
Wellington  Bridge,  Ilobart. 
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.  From  Hobart,  then,  we  must  start  if  we  wish  to  see  the  great  orchard  district, 
and  there  are  two  courses  open  to  us, — either  to  take  the  Huon  steamer  and  run 
down  the  channel,  and  turning  round  at  the  Huon's  mouth  go  up  to  the  heart  of 
"  Apple  Land  "  by  water,  or  to  charter  seats  on  the  daily  coach  which  runs  from  Hobart 
to  Geeveston,  after  which  we  can  continue  our  journey  by  mail-cart  to  Port  Esperance. 
The  former  is  a  delightful  trip  if  one  has  plenty  of  time,  as  it  is  taken  in  smooth 
water  all  the  way,  and  through  fine  hill  and  mountain  scenery ;  but  as  we  shall  only 
get  a  distant  view  of  the  orchards,  even  on  the  Huon,  we  will  elect  rather  to  go 
by  coach. 

Hobart  itself,  if  we  were  not  anxious  to  get  at  once  into  the  heait  of  "  Apple 
I^nd,"  is  a  delightful  place  in  which  to  spend  several  days ;  and,  moreover,  numerous 


Hobart  from  the  Bay.. 

charming  excursions  can  be  made  from  it  in  all  directions.  However,  we  get  more 
than  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  city  as  we  climb  slowly  up  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount 
Wellington.  Beneath  us,  the  broad  ostuary  of  the  Derwent  sparkles  in  the  summer 
light,  which  floods  the  streets  of  the  city  at  our  feet  and  makes  the  bright  suburbs 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  still  more  bright  and  gay ;  while  far  to  the  left  the 
bold  headlands  of  Tasman's  Peninsula  rise  up  on  the  horizon  out  of  the  summer  sea. 
And  now,  as  we  come  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  we  get  the  first  glimpses  of 
"Apple  Land."  More  than  one  well-kept  orchard  clothes  the  sides  of  Mount 
Wellington,  up  which  we  are  still  slowly  winding.  But  this  peep  at  "  Apple  Land  "  is 
for  the  present  all  that  is  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  hours  our 
road  goes  winding  round  the  mountain's  side,  now  ascending  and  now  descending, 
through  scenery  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  through  a  vast  forest  of  mighty  gum-trees, 
Vol.  V. — No.  22.  .     /-f4\m/> 
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with  an  occasional  clearing  by  the  roadside,  where  some  hardy  settler  has  chosen 
to  place  his  homestead,  and  with  more  than  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  Derwent 
and  sea.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature,  to  one  fresh  from  the  mother- 
country,  are  the  giant  tree-ferns,  which  abound  on  every  side,  especially  wherever 
a  rivulet  or  gully  winds  down  the  mountain's  rugged  side. 

But  even  tree-ferns  become  wearisome  at  last,  especially  when  our  quest  is  not 
ferns,  but  apples ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  unmingled  delight  that  we  hail  the  sight 
of  two  or  three  orchards  bearing  evident  marks  of  recent  plantation,  as  the  horses 
trot  down  the  slopes  of  a  hill  with  signs  of  clearing  all  around.  A  minute  or  two 
more,  and  v:e  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  a  bridge  spanning  a  river,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  we  behold  the  waters  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Tasmanian  orchardist,  the 


A  group  of  Tree  Feme. 

waters  of  the  Huon.  Here  is  the  village  or  township  of  Huonville  (formerly  known 
as  Victoria,  but  the  name  has  been  changed  lest  the  place  should  be  confounded 
with  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria) ;  and  here  at  last  we  are  fairly  in  "  Apple 
Land."  "  Apples,  apples  everywhere,"  but,  strange  to  say,  not  a  drop  of  cider  to 
drink.  Down  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river  spread  the  orchards,  planted  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  and  bearing  manifest  signs  of  careful  culture  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  especially  when  in  the  autumn  they  are  laden  with  fruit.  On  either  side 
of  the  river  rise  lofty  hills  and  mountains,  partly  cleared,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
orchards,  above  which  tower  the  lofty  giants  of  the  Tasmanian  forest.  The  river 
here  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  bearing,  if  any  comparison  can  be  made  between  things 
so  distinct  as  English  and  Tasmanian  scenery,  some  resemblance  to  the  Thames 
between  Bray  and  Surley  Hall.     The  trees  and  foliage  are  of  course  utterly  different, 
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but  there  is  a  sense  of  glorious  and  yet  peaceful  repose  which  does,  I  think,  naturally 
suggest  the  comparison  to  one  who  has  seen  both.  From  this  spot  to  where  it  enters 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles,  orchards  line  the  river  on  either  side — though 
far  more  thickly  on  the  right  bank  than  on  the  left,  as  it  is  on  this  side  that  settlement 
has  been  chiefly  made  hitherto.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  there  are 
orchards  all  the  way.  Much  of  the  land  is  still  in  its  primitive  condition,  and 
most  of  the  orchards  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huonville,  Franklin, 
Geeveston,  Port  Esperance,  and  Port  Cygnet  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  a 
bay  near  its  mouth).  But  here  and  there,  all  along  the  road  to  the  sea,  wherever 
a  settler  has  placed  his  homestead,  there  too  will  you  find  an  orchard,  cultivated 
with  the  same  attention  and  care  as  in  the  larger  centres  of  "Apple  Land." 


Huonultle. 

Of  the  Huon  river  we  shall  see  much  as  our  journey  proceeds,  for  the  road  passes 
close  along  its  banks  and  shores ;  and  as  we  get  nearer  the  sea  it  will  assume  more 
and  more  the  appearance  and  proportions  of  a  mighty  lake,  and  every  step  will  lead  us 
on  to  scenes  of  fresh  beauty.  But,  though  I  have  never  been  up  towards  its  source 
from  Huonville,  I  am  told  that  the  river  is  there,  if  possible,  even  more  beautiful, 
passing  as  it  does  through  rugged  gorges,  amidst  all  the  wildness  and  profusion  of 
Tasmanian  bush  scenery,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man  In  that  direction  settlement 
has  as  yet  hardly  made  any  progress ;  though,  no  doubt,  as  population  increases  the 
land  will  be  taken  up  and  the  river  explored  to  its  very  source.  Though  every  year 
sees  more  land  won  from  nature  and  brought  into  the  use  and  service  of  man,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  task  awaiting  the  intending  settler  is  by  any  means 
an  easy  one.     The  land  itself,  indeed,  is,  generally  speaking,  extremely  fertile,  though 
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"patchy";  but  the  better  the  land  the  heavier  the  timber  that  it  grows,  and  it 
requires  years  of  persevering  toil  to  convert  these  magnificent  forests  into  land 
that  will  take  the  plough — a  process  which  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  its  fertility.  This  is  practically  never  attempted  at  first,  the  general 
process  being  to  fell  and  burn  the  small  scrub  and  leave  the  larger  trees  standing, 
and  in  the  seed-bed  formed  by  "burning  off"  to  sow  English  grass  seeds.  Thus 
gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  the  virgin  forest  is  subdued  and  brought  under 
cultivation. 

But  the  coach  is  now  ready  to  start  again,  so  we  climb  up  into  our  seats,  and, 
crossing  over  the  river  by  the  bridge,  continue  our  journey  on  the  right  bank,  keeping, 
for  the  most  part  close  to   the  river.      On  all  sides  are  orchards — some  that  have 


FranMin. 

long  been  prolific,  some  but  lately  reclaimed  from  the  forest  that  clothes  the  sloping 
hillside.  And  now  a  drive  of  a  few  miles  brings  us  to  Franklin,  a  long  straggling 
township,  built,  so  to  speak,  on  apples,  and  proud  to  bear  the  name  of  the  great 
Arctic  explorer,  who  was  at  one  time  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Tasmania  in  the 
old  penal  days. 

"  Not  here :   the  white  North  has  thy  bones  ;  and  thou, 
Heroic  sailor  soul, 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voyage  now 
Towards  no  earthly  pole." 

A  Statue,  with  a  pedestal  bearing  the  inscription  of  Tennyson's  beautiful  lines,  would 
be  here  a  fitting  tribute   to  the  man  who  did  so  much   for   the   colony  during   his 
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governorship.  To  the  convicts  especially  he  was  a  real  friend  in  need,  sympathising 
with  their  unhappy  lot,  and  endeavouring  to  give  them  a  fresh  chance  in  the  new 
world  to  which  they  had  been  brought.  The  spirit  of  exploration,  which  eventually  led 
to  his  laying  down  his  life  amidst  the  bleak  solitudes  of  the  Arctic  regions,  was  strong 
in  Sir  John  even  in  Tasmania.  On  one  occasion  he  and  Lady  Franklin,  with  an 
escort  of  those  convicts  in  whose  welfare  he  took  such  a  warm  interest,  made  their 
way  right  across  the  island  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  Tasmanian  bush,  and  those  who  hear  that  it  takes  two  days  to  get  from 
Geeveston  to  the  Hartz  Mountains,  a  distance  of  only  twelve  miles,  can  realise 
to  some  extent  how  great  was  the  undertaking  which  the  Governor  and  his  wife 
successfully  accomplished. 


Orchards  at  Frankltn. 

There  is  excellent  fishing  in  this  neighbourhood,  salmon  having  at  length,  after 
many  efforts,  been  successfully  acclimatised;  and,  as  the  licences  are  extremely 
moderate,  the  district  no  doubt  will  increase  in  popularity  with  all  lovers  of  the 
gentle  craft  in  the  Australian  colonies.  To  the  rod  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  the  late 
Governor,  himself  an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  fell  the  largest  salmon  hitherto  captured. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  the  salmon  has  not  been 
altogether  popular  with  the  residents  in  the  district,  as  they  complain — not,  I 
believe,  altogether  without  justice — that  the  native  fish  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  English  salmon. 

From  Franklin  downwards  the  river  begins  to  widen  considerably,  and  is  practically 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  being  of  similar  character  and  appearance  to  some  of  the  Scotch 
salt-water  lochs,  such  as  Loch  Fyne.     Our  road  now  lies  farther  from  the  river,  though 
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we  still  get  occasional  glimpses  of  it ;  and,  passing  through  one  or  two  small  hamlets, 
oach  with  their  quota  of  orchards,  we  come  to  Geeveston,  which  lies  back  from  the 
Huon  about  half  a  mile. 

Geeveston  is  an  interesting  township  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  a  "  temperance  "  township,  and  there  is  no  publichouse  nearer  than  Shipwright's 
Point,  which  lies  directly  on  the  Huon.  The  Geevestonites  certainly  seem  to  flourish 
on  pure  water,  or  rather  on  the  colonial  substitute  for  it — "  billy  "  tea.  In  the  next 
place  it  owes  both  its  foundation  and  name  to  a  certain  John  Geeves,  a  sturdy 
patriarch,  hailing  originally  from  Cambridgeshire,  whose  family — certainly  in  the  fourth, 
and  I  believe  even  in  the  fifth  generation — continue  to  form  a  large  and  influential 
portion  of  the  community  to  which  he  gave  his  name.     It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  flat 


Oeeveston. 

fens  of  Cambridgeshire  to  the  forest  mountains  of  the  Huon  ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  in  this  district  that  impresses  one  more  with  the  energy,  doggedness  and 
vitality  of  the  Briton  than  the  enduring  monument  left  by  this  son  of  the  Fens  in 
the  thriving  community  which  bears  and  will  bear  his  name.  An^amusing  view  of  the 
consequences  of  the  spread  of  the  Geevestonites  is  given  in  Garnet  VValch's  "  Guide 
to  Tasmania."  He  writes  :  "The  literal  and  thorough-going  manner  in  which  the 
Geeves  family  have  obeyed  the  Scriptural  injunction  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth — so  that  the  proverb  concerning  leaves  in  Vallombrosa  might  be 
locally  rendered,  *  as  thick  as  Geeveses  in  Geeveston ' — will  probably  lead  to  curious 
complications  in  the  future.  One  pictures  to  oneself,  for  instance,  a  cause  cei^bre  of 
the  Geeveston  of  the  next  century,  with  His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Geeves  on  the 
bench,  a  select  jury  of  Geeveses  on  the  panel,  the  case  tried  *  Geeves  versus  Geeves/ 
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barrister  Geeves  instructed  by  solicitor  Geeves  on  either  side,  reporter  Geeves  taking 
notes,  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  Geeveses  to  a  man,  and  a  court  thronged  to  the  doors 
with  Geeveses  of  all  ages  and  stations  in  life." 

Geeveston  is  full  of  orchards,  but  it  is  also  a  centre  of  the  timber  trade,  which 
has  been  a  flourishing  industry  for  years  in  the  Huon  and  Channel  districts.  I 
say  "  has  been  "  advisedly ;  for  unfortunately  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  high 
protective  duties  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  especially  of  Victoria,  the  industry 
is  almost  at  a  standstill.  There  are,  however,  signs  in  the  colonies  generally  that 
a  reaction  is  setting  in  against  these  prohibitive  tariffs ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  in  the  interests  not  only  of  Tasmania  but  of  all  Australasia,  that  it  may 
be  so.      The  recent  victory  of  the  Democratic  party  in  America   has   done   much 


A  Bush  Farm  on  the  Huon. 

to  strengthen  the  hands  of  free-traders  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  when  once 
the  selfish  and  suicidal  policy  of  Protection  has  been  abandoned,  I  believe  that  a 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity  will  set  in  for  all  the  Australian  colonies.  Under 
the  present  conditions  the  apple  trade  suffers  as  well  as  the  timber  trade,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent,  as  Tasmanian  orchardists  can  at  least  send  their  produce 
to  the  mother-country  without  encountering  a  prohibitive  tariff.  But  though,  when 
good  prices  are  obtained  in  England,  the  trade  is  a  sufficiently  lucrative  one,  it  is 
still  going  through  a  period  of  probation;  and  last  year  in  particular,  owing  to  the 
low  prices  obtained  in  the  mother-country,  the  profits  were  practically  »/7.  I  know 
of  one  instance  where  a  fruit-grower,  after  sending  two  hundred  cases  of  excellent 
apples,  not  only  received  nothing  in  return  for  his  apples,  or  the  labour  of  packing, 
after  picking,  and  working  the  orchard,  but  at  the  end  found  himself  nineteen  shillings 
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in  debt.  This  was  an  extreme,  but  not  an  isolated  instance ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  interests  of  this  rising  industry,  that  the  returns  this  year  may  be  more 
favourable,  for  another  bad  season  or  two  would  spell  ruin  to  many  of  the  settlers 
in  the  district.  To  make  the  returns  fairly  remunerative  to  the  fruit-grower  his  apples 
should  fetch  at  least  ten  shillings  a  case  in  the  London  market.  Out  of  this  he 
has  to  pay  four-and-sixpence  freight  on  the  large  steamers,  and  the  cost  of  carting 
to  the  local  steamer  and  conveying  his  apples  to  Hobart,  together  with  the  materials 
for  the  apple-cases,  such  as  timber  and  nails,  and  commission  in  London,  will  cost 
at  least  one-and-sixpence.  So  that  his  profits,  even  supposing  that  he  has  done  all 
the  work  in  his  orchard  himself,  only  amount  to  about  four  shillings.  Out  of  this 
he  has  to  pay  a  small  percentage  to  the  shipping  agent.     To  make  the  trade  really 


PHmeoai  Forest 

profitable,  the  large  steamers  ought  either  to  considerably  reduce  the  freight  (which 
has  to  be  paid  beforehand,  and  is,  considering  that  there  is  no  guarantee  of  proper 
carriage,  unreasonably  high),  or,  better  still,  take  a  share  in  the  profits  and*  losses. 
This  would  benefit  the  grower  in  two  ways :  in  the  first  place,  it  would  ensure 
that  the  highest  possible  care  was  taken  to  keep  his  fruit  in  good  condition  en  route ; 
and,  secondly,  it  would  make  the  shipping  companies  very  careful  to  reject  all  bad 
fruit.  This  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  fruit-grower,  because  one  case  of 
indifferent  apples  may  ruin  the  market  in  future  for  a  hundred  growers  who  send 
nothing  but  good  and  carefully  selected  fruit.  Half  a  crown  per  case  freight,  and 
20  or  even  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  profits  to  the  shipping  companies,  would  pay 
the  orchardist  much  better  than  the  present  system. 

But   while   we  are   moralising   on  the  pernicious  results  of  Protection,  and  the 
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somewhat  risky  conditions  of  the  apple  trade,  the  coach  has  reached  the  centre  of 
Geeveston ;  and,  if  we  wish  to  proceed  farther,  we  must  transfer  ourselves  to  the 
mail-cart  which  stands  waiting  to  convey  the  mails  and  passengers  to  Port  Esperance, 
which  is  the  last  township  of  **  Apple  Land."  From  Geeveston  to  Surges  Bay  (seven 
miles)  there  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  the  road,  which  lies  for  the  most 
part  through  uncleared  forest  land,  beyond  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bird,  an  orchardist  on 
a  considerable  scale,  and  a  member  and  late  ministerial  treasurer  of  the  Parliament 
of  Tasmania. 

At  Surges   Bay  we   come  on   what  was  once   a  flourishing  township,  owing  its 
existence  to  extensive  saw-mills ;    but  the   mills  have  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and 


A  Bush  House 

now   it  is  absolutely  a  "deserted  village,"  where  blackberry-bushes  run  riot  round 
the  dismantled  wooden  cottages  that  formed  the  settlement. 

This  is  the  last  glimpse  that  we  get  of  the  Huon,  and,  if  we  could  afford  the 
time,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  spend  a  day  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
views  of  mountain,  forest  and  lake  (for  the  Huon  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  lake)  are  particularly  fine  here  ;  and  there  are  several  interesting  settlements  scattered 
along  the  shore,  among  which  that  of  the  Messrs.  Cairns,  at  Killala  Bay,  in  close 
proximity  to  Surges  Bay,  may  be  particularly  noticed.  The  soil,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  Tasmania  near  the  shore,  is  indiff'erent ;  but  by  careful  culture  a  fine 
orchard  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  extent  has  been  formed  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
that  runs  down  to  the  beach,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  forming  an  admirable 
foreground,  nestles  a  cosy  and  comfortable  homestead, 
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The  road  from  Surges  Bay  to  Port  Esperance  (eight  miles)  passes  through  some 
very  fine  forest  scenery ;  and  just  below  the  road,  about  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  runs 
a  magnificent  tree-fern  gully,  which  can  be  thoroughly  explored,  as  the  tram-road  of 
the  old  saw-mills  goes  right  through  it.  We  now  come  to  Snake  Plains — an  ominous 
name,  but  one  which  I  believe  is  by  no  means  deserved,  for  the  driver  of  the  mail-cart 
has  assured  me  that  he  has  hardly  ever  seen  a  snake  in  the  neighbourhood.  Snakes, 
however,  of  a  venomous  kind  are  common  enough  in  the  Tasmanian  bush ;  but  they 
are,  generally  speaking,  so  timid,  and  the  remedies  applicable  in  case  of  accident  are 
of  such  sovereign  effect,  that  they  need  not  cause  any  alarm  to  the  traveller. 

From  Snake  Plains  we  have  to  climb  a  lofty  hill,  after  which  we  run  down  for 
four  or  five  miles  right  into  Dover,  as  the  township  lying  on  and  near  Port  Esperance 


Port  Esperance. 

is  called.  A  new  road  has,  however,  now  been  constructed ;  and  as  this  road  avoids 
the  hill,  and  besides  traverses  some  remarkably  fine  scenery,  there  will  be  in  future 
an  even  greater  inducement  to  make  the  trip  through  from  Hobart,  especially  if  the 
coach  runs  the  whole  way.  Of  all  the  townships  along  the  Huon  road,  Esperance, 
as  we  will  call  it  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  by  far  the  most  English- looking. 
The  valley  is  cleared  on  both  sides,  in  many  places  almost  up  to  the  hill-tops ;  the 
meadows  are  bright  and  green,  as  in  the  old  country ;  honeysuckle  and  dog-rose  are 
growing  luxuriantly  in  the  hedges,  the  English  willow  flourishes  in  many  of  the  selectors' 
lots,  and  in  one  place  in  particular  tall  poplars  fringe  the  roadside  and  give  it  an 
altogether  Old-World  appearance.  So  through  fields  and  orchards  we  pass  on  to  the 
water,  where  a  scene  of  singular  beauty  awaits   us.     Before   us   stretches  an  ample 
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bay,  guarded  by  two  headlands,  one  on  each  side;  beyond  lie  the  forest  slopes  of 
Bruni  Island,  while  in  the  foreground  are  the  three  picturesque  islands  of  Hope, 
Faith,  and  Charity,  which  lie  right  across  the  bay.  At  the  back,  distant  some  six 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  rises  the  fine  pyramid-mountain  of  Adamson's  Peak,  four 
thousand  feet  high.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  said  to  be  singularly  fine ;  and 
I  can  well  believe  it,  for  from  the  mountain's  peculiar  shape  it  must  be  possible 
to  get  almost  simultaneously  views  on  every  side.  At  present,  however,  the  ascent 
is  no  easy  task,  and  involves  at  least  one  night's  camping  in  the  woods,  as  there 
is  not  even  a  track  through  the  dense  forests  which  surround  it. 

Apart  from  its  great  scenic  attractions,  Port  Esperance  is  an  interesting  place 
as  having  been  one  of  the  old  penal  settlements.  The  convicts,  indeed,  are  dead, 
or  scattered  throughout  Australia ;  but  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  near  the  jetty  and 
by  the  roadside,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  rudely  fashioned  to  form  a  seat,  from  which  in 


A  Bush  Cottage. 

olden  days  the  overseer  used  to  direct  their  labours.  Much  of  Hope  Island,  the 
soil  of  which  is  volcanic  and  of  extraordinary  fertility,  was  cleared  by  convict  labour, 
and  the  stone  walls  or  fences  which  still  divide  its  fields  were  built  by  them. 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  old  convict  days,  as  I  have  heard  it  told  by  one  of  the 
bushmen  of  the  Port.  A  convict,  in  going  about  his  daily  work,  had  discovered  an 
antidote  for  snake-bite,  so  efficacious  in  its  results  that  he  would  allow  snakes  to 
bite  him  all  over  the  body,  and,  applying  the  remedy,  suffer  no  inconvenience.  The 
people  in  the  township  were  naturally  anxious  to  discover  what  the  antidote  was 
made  of,  but  its  discoverer  refused  to  reveal  the  secret  unless  a  free  pardon  and 
a  certain  sum  of  money  were  granted  him  by  the  Government  This  was  refused, 
and  the  convict  accordingly  kept  his  secret,  though  asserting  that  the  antidote  was 
"  something  which  they  trod  upon  every  day."  I  have,  in  fact,  heard  that  the  way 
he  discovered  it  was  as  follows.     He  came   one   day  on  a  snake   fighting  with  an 
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iguana.  The  iguana,  when  bitten,  went  and  ate  a  certain  root,  and  then  renewed 
the  combat ;  and  it  was  this  root  which  the  convict  found  possessed  such  remarkable 
healing  properties.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  discoverer  was  one  night 
induced  to  go  to  the  old  hotel,  a  great  drinking  resort  in  those  days ;  and  when  his 
companions  had  made  him  completely  drunk,  they  took  the  bottle  containing  the 
antidote  which  he  had  with  him,  and  then  persuaded  him  to  let  himself  be  bitten 
by  a  snake,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  When,  however,  he  wished  to  apply  the 
antidote,  they  refused  to  give  it  him  unless  he  revealed  the  secret;  but  this  he 
refused  to  do,  and  consequently  died  of  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Such  is  the  story, 
as  I  have  heard  it.     This  same  old  hotel,  now  abandoned  and  almost  a  ruin,  must 


Port  Cygnet. 

have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  strange  and  lawless  episode  in  the  times  gone  by. 
After  the  convict  days,  when  the  gold  rushes  took  place  in  Australia,  there  was  for  a 
time  a  season  of  unexampled  prosperity  in  the  Port.  Timber  for  building  sheds,  etc., 
at  the  gold-fields,  was  in  great  demand — so  much  so  that  the  timber-cutters,  who 
all  worked  by  hand  at  that  time,  were  making  as  much  as  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
a  week,  most  of  which  was  spent  in  drink.  Money  was  as  recklessly  squandered 
as  it  was  easily  earned;  working  men  would  play  skittles  with  uncorked  bottles  of 
Bass ;  and  I  have  even  heard  of  a  man,  out  of  sheer  bravado,  greasing  a  five-pound 
note  with  butter  and  giving  it  to  his  dog ! 

These  "  good  old  times  "  have  gone,  never  to  return ;  and  their  departure  cannot 
be  regretted,  for,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  there  does  not  seem   to  be  a  single 
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instance  of  any  one  (publicans  included)  having  permanently  profited  by  them.  To 
the  fever  and  rush  of  the  old  gold-days  has  succeeded  a  steady  and  permanent 
industr}',  which  recognises  that  the  best  and  most  lasting  source  of  wealth  is  in 
the  land,  and  which  has  already  accomplished  so  much  all  through  the  Huon 
district  that  a  journey  through  "  Apple  Land "  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  trips 
in  the  world. 

R.  E.  Macnaghten. 

Postscript. 

In  our  imaginary  journey  from  Hobart  to  Esperance,  Port  Cygnet  has  necessarily 
been  omitted,  lying  as  it  does  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Huon,  near  its  mouth.  It 
should,  however,  be  visited  without  fail  by  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  complete  idea 
of  "  Apple  Land,"  and  this  can  easily  be  done  if  the  return  journey  be  made  by 
steamer.  The  orchards  are  very  large  and  well  kept,  many  of  them  being  owned  by 
retired  soldiers  from  an  Irish  regiment  once  quartered  in  Hobart.  To  such  an 
extent  is  the  population  drawn  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  that  part  of  the  township 
bears  the  distinctive  name  of  "  Irish  Town." — R.  E.  M. 


INFIDELITY. 

(From  the  French  of  TheophiU  Gautter.) 

HERE  stands  the  elm.     Its  shade 
Still  falls  across  the  glade. 
The  sweetbriar  twines  and  creeps 
Up  where  the  forest  sleeps  : 
Here,  too,  the  bench  of  stone 
Where,  darling,  we  alone 
Watched  many  a  flaming  sunset  come  and  go. 

And  here's  the  dim  retreat. 
With  lilac  blossoms  sweet, 
Where  we,  with  hands  entwined, 
To   idleness  inclined 
Made  of  the  noonday  hours 
A  paradise  of  flowers, 
Sequestered  from  the  teeming  world  below. 

Yes,  'tis  the  same  sweet  air, 
The  mossy  banks  are  there  : 

And  yet — adieux! 
What  changed,  and  broke  the  spell, 
And  made  my  heaven  hell? 

Twas  you — 'twas  you  ! 

Reginald  Lucas. 
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visit,  or  some  traveller  in  search  of  quiet  and  fresh  air  puts  up  for  a  week  or 
two  at  the  pleasant  Bull's  Head  Inn.  But  as  a  rule  the  village  and  its  inhabitants 
are  left  to  themselves,  with  their  ivy-covered  church,  the  little  quaint  stone  house 
dignified  by  the  name  of  The  Hall,  and  high  Sir  Wilfred  raising  his  heather-clad 
mountain  forehead  a  thousand  feet  above  them.  For  Beam  is  very  much  outside 
the  currents  of  the  newest  civilisation.  True,  the  main  line  of  one  of  our  most 
ambitious  railway  systems  runs  by,  ten  miles  away;  but  so  many  high  limestone 
ridges,  so  many  deep-cleft  limestone  dales  lie  between,  that  few  echoes  of  the  rattling 
train  ever  reach  this  nook.  And  probably  most  of  the  people  who  are  whirled  by  in 
the  train  never  heard  the  name  of  Beam  in  their  lives. 

Yet  Beam  is  not  without  a  striking  history.  After  the  Great  Plague  in  Lx)ndon 
a  box  of  tailors'  patterns,  brought  toilsomely  by  packhorse,  carried  the  awful  scourge 
into  the  village,  and  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  its  population.  Many  rough 
mounds  in  the  neighbouring  "  delph,"  or  dell,  mark  to  this  day  the  graves  of  the 
victims.  There  is,  however,  no  monument — at  least,  no  monument  of  adequate  worth 
or  prominence — to  recall  how  nobly  the  village  parson,  and  his  equally  noble  sister, 
fought  against  the  dreadful  plague  fiend,  giving  up  at  last  their  own  lives  for  the 
sake  of  the  poor  stricken  folk  around  them. 

Still  the  spirit  of  this  heroic  pair  has  not  gone  from  the  scene  of  their  self-sacrificing 
labours.  The  Beamers  can  tell  of  many  a  brave  deed  done  in  these  days  against 
disaster  and  threatening  death  in  the  darkness  of  the  lead  mines  which  honeycomb 
the  surrounding  hills. 

While  the  world  knows  little  of  Beam,  Beam  knows  less  of  the  world.  The 
villagers  enjoy  in  quiet  confidence  the  belief  that  they  are  the  shrewdest  of  mankind, 
and  they  never  fail  to  seize  such  rare  opportunity  as  may  be  afforded  them  for  heavily 
chaffing  any  innocent  who  comes  to  them  firom  the  outer  darkness.  Their  wit,  though, 
is  of  exceedingly  primitive  kind,  and  harmless  as  the  bleat  of  the  sheep  upon  the 
neighbouring  hills.  Secure  in  comfortable  feeling  of  superiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, a  Beamer  will  occasionally  descend  to  Hallamton,  a  score  of  miles  away ;  and, 
having  gazed  with  tolerant  indifference,  just  touched  with  contempt,  upon  its  busy 
factories,  its  long  rows  of  shining  shops,  its  tramways,  its   crowds  of  toiling  work- 
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people,  will  return  home  solidly  satisfied  that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  outside  his 
native  village. 

Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  self-satisfied  exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  good 
people  of  Beam  that  the  dwellers  beyond  their  boundaries  have  hitherto  never  heard 
the  story  which  is  here  to  be  set  down,  albeit  some  vague  rumours  on  the  subject 
may  have  got  abroad. 

The  particulars  were  related  to  me  a  few  years  ago  by  Anthony  Heaton,  the 
landlord  of  the  Bull's  Head.  A  tall,  fine  old  man  he  was,  with  bold  aquiline  nose, 
keen  grey-blue  eyes,  and  a  mouth  showing  at  once  generosity  and  resolution  ;  and, 
though  he  spoke  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  his  demeanour  was  rather  that  of  a 
gentleman  than  of  a  village  innkeeper.  Altogether  he  was  a  contrast  to  the  very 
homely  folk  his  customers.  Probably  he  numbered  amongst  his  ancestors  one  of  the 
De  Heytons,  who  were  lords  of  Beam  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 

It   was   8  o'clock  p.m.  on  September  21st,  1821.      The  evening    was  cold,   and 


the  Anthony  Heaton  of  those  days,  father  and  predecessor  of  him  above  described, 
was  careful  to  keep  a  big  fire  roaring  up  the  great  open  chimney  of  the  inn  kitchen. 
This  apartment  looked  over  a  set  of  stone  horse-steps  towards  the  mere,  or  village 
pond,  the  Hall  and  the  Town  Gate ;  so  that  the  cheerful  light  was  seen  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  village,  and  had  attracted  a  larger  circle  than  usual  of  local  customers 
to  refresh  themselves  with  the  Bull's  Head  home-brewed.  These  honest  folk  had 
very  little  to  say  to  one  another,  but  in  the  main  sat  silently  smoking  and  staring 
into  the  fire. 

Anthony,  smoking  a  long  pipe,  was  seated  near  the  chimney  corner  in  a  spacious 
elbow  chair,  with  a  high  back  admirably  designed  to  keep  off  draughts.  Anon  he 
rose,  stepped  aside,  and  back  a  little.  As  he  did  so,  it  seemed  that  he  must  be  too 
tall  to  stand  upright  without  striking  his  head  against  the  rafters.  He  stood  upright, 
nevertheless,  and  simultaneously  his  head  disappeared  into  the  ceiling,  leaving  only 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  visible.     The  company  took  this  phenomenon  without  any 
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remark.  They  were  accustomed  to  it.  They  recognised  that  Anthony  had  "gone 
into  th'  Great  Chamber,"  as  old  Tommy  Drabble,  scintillating  remarkable  wit,  had 
once  put  it.  Years  before,  Anthony,  finding  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen  inconveniently 
low  for  his  six-feet-four,  had  cut  a  hole  in  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  raise  himself  to  his 
natural  height  without  going  out  of  doors.  When  he  was  standing,  as  now,  in  the 
kitchen,  his  head  was  partly  in  the  room  above,  known  as  the  Great  Chamber  by 
virtue  of  its  comparative  size ;  and  he  could,  and  often  did,  hold  converse  with 
jjeople  in  both  apartments  at  once.  On  this  occasion  his  attention  was  not  dis- 
tracted from  his  almost  silent  company  in  the  kitchen.  He  stood  for  some  minutes 
puffing  meditative  clouds  of  smoke,  which  dispersed  themselves  impartially  upstairs 
and  down.  Then  he  hummed  an  air.  The  company  remained  silent,  smoking  and 
gazing  steadily  into  the  fire.  Then  he  hummed  another  air,  and  suddenly  burst  into 
articulate  song : 

**  I  would  I  were  in  Medchester, 
And  set  upon  a  bench  ; 
And  in  my  hand  a  bottle  o'  wine, 
And " 

Here  he  broke  off,  as  if  the  words  had  given  some  reminder,  and  said,  "  Ay ! 
Didst  hear.  Tommy,  that  John  Pollock's  got  back  fro'  Medchester?" 

The  question  was  addressed  to  Tommy  Drabble,  a  bent  old  man  with  a  squeezed- 
up,  sarcastic  countenance,  and  a  hat  and  clothes  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  on  to  him. 

"  Has  he  been  theer  ?  "  Tommy  answered.  "  Ugh  !  He'd  better  'a  got  a  cup 
o'  tea  and  gone  to  bed.  I  never  were  i'  Medchester  i'  my  life ;  and  I  never  want 
to  go." 

"  No,"  retorted  Anthony :  "  tha'  rt  th'  good  owd  white  hen  'at  never  leed  awee 
[laid  away]." 

Hereat  a  heavy  man,  with  a  face  curiously  suggesting  both  a  sheep  and  a  bird, 
took  his  head  from  between  his  hands,  his  elbows  off  his  knees,  straightened  himself, 
and  remarked,  "  Hey,  but  Medchester 's  a  great  place ! "  and  slowly  resumed  his 
former  attitude. 

"  Wha*  dost  thou  know  of  Medchester?"  asked  Tommy  Drabble  contemptuously. 
**ril  be  bound  tha's  never  been  nearer  than  Shepherd's  Flat,  wheer  there's  a 
Medchester  fine  lady." 

"  Ay,  and  a  pratty  un  shoo  is,  too  !  "  put  in  an  enthusiastic  voice  from  the  darkest 
comer  of  the  kitchen. 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction,  and  saw  a  short,  round  youth,  with  a 
plump,  simple  face,  of  which  merry  blue  eyes  and  a  snub  nose  were  the  chief 
ornaments. 

"  Hello,  Matthie !  "  Anthony  called  out :  "  is  that  thee  ?  Com'  nearer  th'  fire, 
lad,  and  let 's  look  at  thee.     Has  thy  mother  got  over  her  fright  yet  ?  " 

At  this  two  or  three  members  of  the  company  laughed ;  while  Matthie  answered 
somewhat  surlily,  "  Nay ;  I'll  no  stir,  thankyo." 

"  What 's  th'  owd  lass  been  frightened  wi'  now  ?  "  inquired  Tommy,  with  a  glance 
round  that  seemed  to  imply  that  fear  and  "  th'  owd  lass  "  were  familiarly  associated 
in  the  local  mind. 

"  Oh,  it  were  no  mich,"  Anthony  volunteered  to  explain.  "  'A  were  i'  bed  one 
neight  and  heard  a  voice.  *  Mary  Hancock  ! '  it  said.  *  What,  Lord  I '  said  th'  poor 
owd  soul.     *  Thy  son  's  a  Jacobin  ! '  said  th'  voice." 

"  A  Jacobin  ?  "  said  the  heavy  man  doubtfully,  as  if  interrogating  and  answering 
himself.     "  Dang  if  I  know  !  " 
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Everybody  else  seemed  greatly  amused. 

"  And  who  were  it  ?  "  asked  the  company  in  chorus. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,"  replied  Anthony.  "  Happen  th*  wind  i'  th'  chimney,  or  Ben 
Bagshawe,  a  brazen  young  scamp !  " 

"Ay,  it  would  be  Ben,  I  doubt,''  said  Tommy  Drabble,  wagging  his  head  with 
an  expression  of  grave  censure,  while  his  companions  burst  into  peals  of  laughter 
at  Ben's  pleasantry. 

Above  the  din  of  laughter  Matthie's  voice  was  suddenly  heard  shouting :  "  When 
yo're  done  wi'  yer  rubbidge,  I'll  tell  yo  summat ! "  Clearly  he  desired  to  divert  the 
general  attention  from  an  unpleasant  subject. 

The  company  instantly  looked  solemn. 

"  Go  on,  lad,"  said  Tommy  Drabble,  with  patronising  encouragement. 

The  expected  revelation  was  not,  however,  to  be  made.     Just  as  Matthie  opened 


"  The  front  door  was  flung  open  by  a  small  boy. " 

his  mouth  to  pour  it  forth  there  was  heard  a  rapid  pattering  of  feet  outside,  and 
the  front  door  was  flung  open  by  a  small  boy,  whose  likeness  to  the  host  at  once 
proclaimed  him  to  be  that  good  man's  son. 

"  Feyther  !  feyther  !  "  was  the  boy's  eager  exclamation,  "  'ere  's  John  Pollock  ! 
Yo'll  buy  me  some  Swaggerin'  Dick  from  him,  winno  yo?" 

"  What !  "  cried  Anthony,  with  an  affectation  of  anger.  "  I'll  *  Swaggerin'  Dick ' 
thee  if  tha  doesna  get  t'  bed." 

The  boy  laughed  sheepishly,  said  "  Nay,  nah  I  "  and  disappeared  into  the  parlour. 

A  moment  later  a  quick,  heavy  tread  approached,  and  a  man  with  some  dark  object 
on  his  shoulders  came  through  the  still  open  door.  This  he  carefully  closed  after  him, 
and  advanced  with  firm  step  into  the  midst  of  the  company,  saying,  "  Well,  Anthony  ; 
well,  lads :  well  met  again  1 " 
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His  voice  was  strong  and  cheery,  with  a  distinct  North  British  intonation;  and 
it  conveyed  a  promise  of  a  vigorous  and  agreeable  personality,  which  was  amply 
supported  by  its  owner's  appearance.  The  firelight  showed  him  to  be  of  middle  age, 
and  rather  below  the  middle  height,  standing  erect  in  spite  of  the  burden  at  his  back. 
This  proved  to  be  a  small  trunk,  covered,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  with  reddish- 
brown  hair,  and  it  was  held  to  the  shoulders  by  broad  straps.  His  face  wore  an 
expression  at  once  pleasant  and  shrewd,  being  largely  helped  therein  by  a  framing 
of  grey  hair  and  beard,  and  the  sparkling  of  keen  grey  eyes  behind  a  pair  of  horn- 
rimmed spectacles.  His  hat  was  a  basin-shaped  article  of  soft  felt,  of  the  kind  now 
locally  known  as  a  "  Tummy  I.imer  " ;  his  coat  and  breeches  were  of  stout  brown 
cloth ;  his  gaiters  were  of  like  material,  only  much  thicker,  and  descended  half  way 
over  the  buckles  of  his  substantial,  square-toed  shoes.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a 
stout  stick,  grasping  it  by  the  middle. 


" ' Tha'rt  wBlcome,  John.'" 

"  What,  John  ! "  said  Anthony,  stooping  forward  to  shake  hands.  "  Tha  'rt 
welcome ;  Vm  glad  to  see  thee ! " 

The  company  by  their  looks  indicated  a  similar  feeling,  and  two  or  three  held 
up  their  glasses  towards  the  new  comer,  with  the  brief  invitation  "  Com*,  sup !  "  He 
tasted  of  each,  saying  "  Good  health  !  "  then  slipped  the  trunk  off  his  shoulders  and 
sat  down,  placing  it  at  his  feet.  Next  he  asked  for  bread,  cheese  and  ale,  announcing, 
when  they  had  been  supplied,  that  he  had  to  make  the  four  miles'  journey  to  Chatlow 
that  night. 

"  Nay,  by  th'  derryleg ! "  said  Anthony,  in  protest :  "  tha  'st  go  no  fur  before  th' 
morn.     Art  no  tired  ?    Tha 's  done  travelling  enow  for  one  day." 

"  Man  Anthony,"  answered  John,  "  I'd  be  glad  enough  to  stay  wi'  ye.  I  was  in 
Medchester  yesterday ;  and  Jackson's  cart  is  no  just  the  most  comfortable  conveyance 
fot  one  that's  getting  an  old  fellow.     It's  ay  joggle,  joggle,  till  one  feels  as  if  beaten 
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all  over.  But  I  maun  on  for  all  that.  I  promised  Joe  Garlick  to  bring  him  to-night 
a  lotion  from  the  Cross  Lane  doctor  for  his  sprained  back,  and  that  promise  I 
will  keep." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Anthony;  "go  thy  ways,  then.  But  if  tha  lodges  at  th' 
Peacock  dunna  let  'em  play  thee  any  more  tricks  like  th'  last." 

"  No,  dunna,"  came  from  Tommy  Drabble,  who  added,  somewhat  inconsequently, 
"  They  're  a  poor  lot  i'  Chatlow— not  mich  better  than  back  o'  th'  hedge  folk  "  (these 
being  the  dwellers  behind  the  mountain  ridge  of  Sir  Wilfred). 

"  Oh,  it  wasna  the  fault  of  Chatlow  at  all,"  pleaded  John  ;  "  and  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  the  Peacock  folk.  It  was  Ben  Bagshawe,  one  of  your  own  neighbours,  that 
played  the  trick ;  but  IVe  forgiven  the  lad  over  and  over  again  for  the  laugh  I  get 
every  time  I  think  of  it." 

"Ben  Bagshawe  agen,"  murmured  Tommy  Drabble.  "That  lad  '11  com'  to  a 
bad  end." 

"  Besides,"  Pollock  went  on,  "  I  wasna  a  solitary  sufferer.  I  was  but  one 
amongst  a  many." 

"  What  were  it  ?     Let's  hear  what  it  were ! "  cried  several  voices. 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "  it  was  Chatlow  Wakes  Saturday,  and  wet  and  cold.  So  they 
built  a  grand  fire — a  grand  fire  it  was  ! — in  the  Peacock  kitchen,  and  a  score  of  us 
foregathered  about  it  to  drink  and  clash.  There  was  Bill  Brickhill,  and  Ben  Middleton, 
and  young  Jerry  Lingard.  Is  not  he  the  lad  whose  grandfather  was  gibbeted  out 
yon  ?  I  mind  well  hearing  the  gibbet  creak  when  I  first  carried  the  pack  hereabouts ; 
and  the  fright  it  gave  me !  And  there  was  Tommy  Morton  from  Froggatt,  and  Sam 
Firth,  and  Rachel  Stone  and  Esther  Dent,  with  their  sweethearts;  and  we  were 
pleasant  company,  I  assure  ye.  I'll  no  deceive  ye,  and  so  I'll  confess  that  we  were 
just  a  wee  drappie  in  our  ee,  as  a  countryman  o*  my  own  says.  Tommy  Morton 
had  just  given  us  a  song,  too.     What  was  this  ? " 

He  quoted  thoughtfully: — 

•*As  I  was  going  round  Portsmouth  Docks 
I  heard  a  fair  maid  say, 
*  My  true  love*s  banished  from  me  quite, 

And  they've  sent  him  to  Botany  Bay. 
And  if  another  war  should  come, 

What  will  old  England  say? 
She'll  wish  she  had  those  lads  back  again 
That  she's  sent  into  Botany  Bay. 

Then  cursed  be  old  England's  laws  ! 

And  cursed  be  the  day 
My  love  was  Ijanished  from  me  quite 
And  sent  into  Botany  Bay  !  *  *' 

"Is  that  no  pretty?  And  I  was  just  thinkin'  that  the  tune  fitted  in  fine  to  the 
sentimentals  produced  by  good  ale,  when — whoof ! — the  door  flew  open  and  shut, 
and  Ben  Bagshawe  and  a  puff  of  smoke  came  into  the  room  together.  The  lad 
had  a  gun  in  his  hand.  *  Why,'  said  he,  th'  chimney  smokes  !  How  's  th  s  ?'  *  'A 
needs  clearin'  a  bit,  I  guess,'  said  Bill  Brickhill,  with  a  wink  round.  *  Hadst  no 
better  gie  her  a  touch  ? '  Ben  thought,  I  suppose,  or  he  pretended  to  think,  that 
Bill  was  serious.  It  must  have  been  pretence.  *  Ay,  lad,  that  I  will,'  says  he 
blithely ;  and  before  a  soul  could  stop  him  he  put  his  gun  up  the  chimney.  Bang  ! 
In  a  twinkling  a  great  cloud  of  soot  and  smoke  rushed  out  of  the  fireplace,  covered 
us  all  until  we  were  as  black  as  sweeps,  and  choked  and  blinded  every  man  and 
woman  there  present." 

The  company  laughed  heartily.  ^  ^ 
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"  He  opened  his  trunk  for  her  Inspection. " 

"  And  Ben  ?  "  queried  the  heavy  man.     "  Yo  pounded  him  well,  let  's  hope." 

"  No.  When  we'd  done  coughing  and  wiping  our  een  he*d  vanished ;  and  I 
ha  vena  seen  him  from  that  day  to  this." 

"A  mischeevous  young  scamp  'a  is,"  said  Tommy  Drabble.  "Owd  Fentum 
were  reight." 

"  Right— how  ?  "  asked  Pollock. 

"Why,  whenever  he  met  a  lad  he  threshed  him,  because  he  were  sure  'at  if  he 
hadna  been  i'  mischeef,  he  soon  would  be." 

"  There  was  a  stern  disciplinarian  for  ye,"  said  Pollock.  "  Still,  Tm  thinkin' 
that  he  perhaps  judged  others  by  himsel ! " 

"  Belike  ! "  assented  Anthony. 

"  But  Tm  staying  far  too  long,"  said  Pollock. 

He  had  now  finished  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  glanced  at  the  old  clock,  whose 
minute  finger,  pointing  to  the  half-hour  after  nine,  cut  in  two  the  legend  on  th^ 
face:  " Jaymes  Wylde,  Clayterfielde,  1689." 
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"  See,"  he  added,  "  if  your  good  wife  wants  anything  from  me,  and  then  111 
away." 

Hereupon  Anthony  sang  out :  "  Hey,  Betty,  my  lov* !  Dost  want  anything  from 
John  Pollock?" 

Betty  came  out  of  the  parlour— a  woman  with  a  pretty,  serious  face,  framed  in 
the  frills  of  a  white  cap. 

"  Well,  I  never ! "  she  said,  shaking  hands  heartily  with  Pollock.  "  Yo  're  none 
back  so  soon,  surely?" 

"  Ye'll  not  be  telling  me  I  come  too  often,  I  hope.  Mistress  Heaton  ?  "  said  John. 

"  Nay,"  she  answered  ;  "  yo  're  as  welcome  as  th'  flowers  i'  May." 

He  raised  his  trunk  on  to  the  table  from  which  he  had  eaten  his  bread-and-cheese, 
and  opened  it  for  her  inspection.  Held  inside  the  lid  by  tapes  were  numerous  straight, 
slender  sticks,  \vrapped  spirally  in  printed  paper.  Anthony  seized  upon  a  couple  of 
these;  and,  partially  unwrapping  one,  revealed  a  yellowish-brown  toffy,  a  piece  of 
which  he  bit  off,  and  ate  with  much  evident  enjoyment — "  Swaggering  Dick,"  then,  and 
perhaps  now,  the  delight  of  country  children  and  of  grown-up  people  too. 

John  Pollock  lifted  out  of  the  trunk  two  trays.  The  first  held  a  roll  of  some  soft 
brown  dress  material,  and  another  of  grey  calico.  The  second  tray,  divided  into  many 
compartments,  held  thread,  shoelaces,  needles,  buttons,  worsted,  scissors,  staylaces, 
and  other  small  wares.  The  two  trays  having  been  taken  out,  what  seemed  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk  appeared.  But  it  was  a  false  bottom.  Pollock  pressed  a  spring.  The 
false  bottom  sprang  up,  and  gave  to  view  a  small  store  of  decent  jewellery,  neat 
snuff-boxes,  and  cut-glass  smelling-bottles,  with  silver  tops. 

"  Nay ;  I  can  none  afi'ord  for  t*  buy  finery,"  said  Betty  decisively. 

Pollock  shut  the  false  bottom  down,  saying,  "  Another  time,  then." 

She  bought  some  packthread,  needles  and  staylaces ;  and,  remarking  that  she  was 
"  very  throng,"  disappeared  with  a  "  good-neight  all !  "  into  the  parlour. 

Pollock  put  back  his  tray,  fastened  his  trunk,  stood  up,  slung  the  trunk  on  to  his 
back,  said,  "  Now  Til  be  off:  good-night  everybody ! "  and  left  the  house. 

"  Good-neight,  lad  !  "  cried  the  company. 

Anthony  went  out  with  him  to  set  him  on  his  way.  It  was  a  kindly  custom  of  that 
country  with  the  parting  guest,  and  is  still  observed.  They  crossed  together  the  wide, 
open  space  around  which  the  major  part  of  the  village  is  congregated,  and  disappeared 
within  the  cavernous  jaws  of  Beam  Dale. 

The  rock  walls  on  one  side  of  the  dale  gleamed  suddenly  white  to  a  brilliant 
moon,  across  which  the  clouds  had  been  driving  rapidly  before  a  strong  north-westerly 
breeze.  At  the  same  moment  a  wild,  yelling  chorus  seemed  to  burst  from  the  sky,  and 
growing  for  a  brief  space  louder,  faded  gradually  into  silence  as  if  carried  far  away. 

Anthony  stopped  in  alarm,  but  John  was  for  going  on  unconcerned. 

Anthony  seized  his  arm.  "  Listen  !  there's  th'  Gabriel  Hounds,"  said  he.  "  It 
bodes  no  good.     Prithee,  go  no  fur,  but  stay  wi'  us  t'  neight     I  dunno  like  it." 

"  Tut,  tut,  man ;  ye  're  old  enough  to  know  better.  Gabriel  Hounds  indeed ! 
It  is  but  the  wild  fowl  flying  south'ard.  Hasna  yer  reading  taught  ye  as  much  as 
that  yet?" 

"  I'd  rayther  yo  didna  go,"  said  Anthony  doubtfully. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  answered  Pollock ;  "  go  I  must.     So  good-night !  " 

They  shook  hands,  and  Pollock  walked  off"  down  the  dale.  Anthony  watched  him 
as  far  as  the  uncertain  light  would  allow,  noted  with  satisfaction  that  his  step  seemed 
firm  and  confident,  then  turned  round  and  paced  thoughtfully  home. 

Five  minutes'  steady  tramping  brought  John  Pollock  into  Calverton  Dale,  which 
runs  north  and  south  across  the  end  of  Beam  Dale.     He  paused  for  a  moment  in  the 
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middle  of  the  road  to  look  around  him.  The  moon  was  still  unclouded,  and  cast  the 
fentastic  shadow  of  the  limestone  pinnacle  known  as  the  Castle  Rock  alongside  his 
own  on  the  firm  white  road.  To  right  and  left  the  white  cliffs  of  the  dale  reared  high 
gigantic  and  solemn  forms,  vague  in  outline,  and  here  and  there  holding  aloft  the 
feathery  foliage  of  silver  birch  or  mountain  ash.  Nestling  below  the  Castle  Rock,  in 
dark  shadow,  appeared  the  long,  low  outline  01  the  Ball  Inn,  sending  forth  a  single 
beam  of  yellow  light  through  closed  shutters.  The  wind  now  paused  for  awhile  in 
its  boisterous  rush,  and  a  deep  silence  fell.  Through  it  arose  sweetly  the  low  musical 
bubbling  of  the  little  stream  which  runs  down  Calverton  Dale. 

The  door  of  the  inn  was  opened,  and  Pollock  was  conscious  that  the  noise  thereby 
made  jarred  upon  his  sense  of  harmony.  It  has  been  seen  that  his  soul  had  some 
poetry  in  it. 

A  woman's  voice  called  out  "  John  !  John  Pollock  !  how  yo  frightened  me  !  Are 
yo  comin'  in?" 

It  was  a  very  sweet  voice,  and  John  gave  up  with  alacrity  the  contemplation  of 
inanimate  nature  to  answer  its  owner,  who  presented  a  pretty  figure  framed  by  the 
doorway  in  a  background  of  firelight. 

"  Hey,  Dolly,  my  bonny  woman  !  "  he  said  ;  "  and  how  are  ye  keeping  ?  No,  V\\ 
not  come  in.     Tm  going  on  to  Chatlow  the  night.     And  how  did  I  frighten  ye  ?  " 

She  explained  that  she  had  heard  his  footsteps  approaching,  and,  her  husband 
having  left  her  alone  while  he  "  suppered  up  "  the  horse,  she  grew  nervous  when  the 
footsteps  stopped  abruptly  so  near  the  house. 

"  So,  if  there  was  any  danger  ye  were  for  meeting  it  half  way  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  she  answered ;  "  I  should  ha*  scrempt  for  Dick.  But  pray  yo  com' 
in  a  bit,  if  yo  winno  stop.     Dick  '11  be  rare  an'  glad  to  see  yo." 

John  again  declined,  but  said  that  he  should  be  back  that  way  in  a  few  days,  and 
would  then  call. 

"  Good-bye  in  the  meantime.  Remember  me  to  your  good  man,"  he  added,  and 
swung  off  towards  Calverton. 

As  Dolly  stood  watching  him  down  the  dale,  Dick  White,  her  husband,  and  landlord 
of  the  Ball,  came  round  the  end  of  the  house,  lantern  in  hand,  and  joined  her. 

"  Who  were  that,  my  wench  ?  "  he  asked. 

Having  heiard,  he  framed  a  speaking-trumpet  with  his  hands,  and  roared,  "  Good- 
neight,  John  !  "  in  the  direction  of  the  retreating  figure. 

John  heard,  turned  round  and  waved  his  stick  in  answer.  At  that  moment  a  great 
cloud  passed  over  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  in  its  shadow  he  disappeared. 

He  was  never  seen  again  alive. 

Sunday,  July  6th,  1823,  was  a  very  hot  day  in  Beam  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Old  Tommy  Drabble,  who  came  into  the  Bull's  Head  just  before  one  o'clock,  to 
fetch  a  pint  of  ale  for  his  Sunday  dinner,  remarked  to  Betty  Heaton  that  he  could  not 
get  cool,  "  even  in  th'  buttery,"  though  he  had  been  sitting  there  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
nearly  all  the  morning,  with  a  long  pipe  to  keep  him  company  and  soothe  his  nerves. 

"  And  what 's  thy  cheese  and  bacon  smell  like  by  now,  dost  think  ?  "  asked  Betty, 
with  a  touch  of  housewifely  scorn,  as  she  handed  him  the  frothing  ale  jug. 

"  Be  guy,  I  never  thowt  o'  that,"  said  Tommy,  making  off  to  escape  further  criticism. 

Betty  watched  him  across  the  Town  Gate  to  his  own  door,  sympathetically  realising 
a  protest  against  the  heat  in  his  every  lagging  movement.  As  he  went  out  of  view  Joe 
Middleton's  little  white  terrier  popped  his  head  out  of  Joe  Middleton's  door,  turned 
a  blinking  look  to  right  and  left,  then  suddenly  opened  his  jaws  and  protruded  his 
tongue  in  a  prolonged  strenuous  yawn.     Straightway  the  heat  seemed  to  Betty  to  become 
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twice  as  intense  as  before, 
and  she  sank  into  a  chair 
limp  and  languid. 

The  next  moment  the 
view  framed  by  the  win- 
dow was  enlivened  by 
people  coming  from 
church  ;  and  Anthony  and 
his  son,  who  had  been  at 
church  too,  presently  came 
in.  The  son  was  a  good 
deal  taller  than  when  we 
last  saw  him.  Otherwise 
there  was  no  apparent 
change  in  either  father  or 
son,  except  that  both  now 
wore  their  "Sunday 
clothes." 

"  Eh,  it's  warm,  Betty, 
my  wench !"  said  Anthony. 

"  Ay,  it  is,"  said  Betty ; 
"  and  tha  '11  surely  not  go 
out  this  afternoon.  Stay 
at  home  and  have  a  nap." 

"  Nay  ;  I  promised  Joe 
MiddletonandTomYellott 
to  go  dahn  th*  dale  wi' 
em  a  bit." 

"Well,  dinner's 
ready,"  answered  Betty, 
evidently  aware  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  argue 
the    point ;  and    they  all 

"He  framed  a  apeaklng-tube  with  his  hands  and  roared,   ^Qood-nlghti'"         went  intO  the  parlour. 

Two  hours  later 
Anthony,  Joe  Middleton  and  Tom  Yellott  were  strolling,  or  rather  lounging,  down 
Calverton  Dale.  It  was  their  neighbourly  custom  always  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  to 
take  a  walk  together,  and  it  was  sheer  habit  that  had  brought  them  out  to-day, 
for  prudence  would  have  counselled  them  to  stay  at  home  in  the  coolest  place 
discoverable. 

They  had  reached  a  point  just  below  the  Ball  Inn,  where  the  dale  inclines 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  south.  The  sun  blazed  full  in  their  faces  from  the  sky,  and 
the  Summer  Goose  sent  a  hot  shimmer  into  their  eyes  from  the  white  roadway.  The 
heat  was  overpowering,  though  each  man  had  taken  off  his  coat  and  opened  his  vest. 
Not  a  square  yard  of  shaded  ground  was  to  be  seen. 

"  Be  guy,  lads,  but  it's  hot,"  said  Tom,  stopping  to  mop  his  brow  :  "  I  vote  we  go 
home  agen." 

"  Nay,"  said  Anthony,  "  let's  go  int'  Kilsick  for  a  bit.     It'll  be  cool  theer."^ 

"  Tha  'rt  reight,  Tantie,"  answered  the  others  ;  and  the  three  hastened  slowly  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  down  the  dale  to  the  spot  where  the  limestone  cliff  on  the  left 
hand  throws  forward  a  massive,  buttress-like  projection.     On  the  farther  side  hereof  they 
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entered  beneath  a  lofty  natural  arch — the  opening  of  a  rocky  cavern   locally  called 
Kilsick. 

Out  of  the  cavern  flows  a  small  stream,  whose  source,  hidden  far  within  the  depths 
of  the  hills,  no  man  has  yet  explored.  This  stream  runs  down  the  dale  parallel  with 
the  brook  mentioned  alx)ve,  and  the  two  unite  where  the  dale  ends,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below.  After  heavy  rain  the  Kilsick  stream  forms  a  rapid  watercourse  three  or  four 
feet  wide ;  but  it  was  now  scarcely  over  shoe-tops. 

Tom  Yellott  disappeared  at  once  into  the  friendly  shade  afforded  by  the  opening,  but 
Anthony  and  Joe  Middleton  stayed  yet  a  moment  in  the  sun  to  light  their  pipes  with 
the  aid  of  a  burning-glass.  Then  they  followed,  and  sat  down  on  a  convenient  ledge 
of  rock,  their  faces  turned  towards  the  sunlight.  They  chatted  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  bethought  themselves  to  look  round  for  their  companion,  who,  however,  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Weer's  Tum  ?  "  said  Joe ;  and  raising  his  voice,  he  shouted,  "  Nah,  Tum,  lad, 
weer  arta  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer  beyond  the  echoes  of  the  cave. 
"  Dost  think  Owd  Nick's  got  him  ?  "  queried  Joe,  after  a  pause. 
"  Happen  he's  up  to  some 
game   wi'  us,"  Anthony  sug- 
gested. 

Here  they  both  lapsed  into 
silence,  through  which  the 
chirrup  of  the  grasshopper 
floated  into  the  cave  from  the 
hot  glare  outside. 

Suddenly  a  hurried  scram- 
bling and  a  scattering  of  stones 
was  heard  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  cave,  and  Tom  Yellott 
rushed  into  the  light,  pale  and 
frightened,  with  clothes  a  good 
deal  soiled.  He  sat  down 
beside  his  friends  panting, 
unable  to  utter  a  word. 

"  Hello  !  "  said  Anthony ; 
"  what's  up  now,  man  ?  Hast 
sin  a  ghost,  or  what  ?  " 

**  Ay,  I  have,'*  gasped  out 
Tom,  "  or  summat  like  one." 
"Rubbidge!"  said   Mid- 
dleton contemptuously. 

"  Well,  go  and  see  for  yer- 
sens,"  said  Yellott,  offended. 

"And  whose  were  it?" 
inquired  Anthony,  also  with 
obvious  scepticism. 

"  It  were  as  mich  like  owd 
John  Pollock  as  anybody," 
answered  Tom. 

Both  the  other  men  looked 
grave. 
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"  Poor  owd  Pollock !  "  said  Anthony.  "  Whatever  did  become  of  him,  I  wonder ! 
I  were  afraid  summat  were  wrong  when  we  heard  th*  Gabriel  Hounds  that  neight ; 
but  he  wouldna  listen  to  me." 

"  Why,  tha  doesna  think  *at  Tum  here's  really  sin  him,  dosta,  Tantie  ? "  said 
Middleton. 

"  Nay,  lad ;  I  believe  nought  o't  sort,"  said  Anthony. 

"  Well,  go  and  see  for  yersens  then,  if  yo  dunno  believe  me,"  repeated  Tom 
indignantly. 

"Well  go  wi'  thee,  lad,  if  that'll  please  thee,"  said  Anthony.  "But  what  hast 
done  to  get  thy  clothes  i'  that  mess  ?  " 

Tom's  dignity  had  been  hurt,  and  he  chose  to  be  mulish.  "  Yo'U  see  in  a 
minnit,"  he  answered.     "  Come  on  !  '* 

Yet  he  made  no  attempt  to  lead  the  way— rather  hung  back,  but  followed  when 
Anthony  and  Joe  started  towards  the  inner  recesses. 

For  fifty  yards  or  so  their  way  was  plain.  The  daylight  accompanied  them, 
growing  fainter  with  each  step  they  took  onwards,  but  enabling  them  to  pick  their 
path  beside  the  running  water,  and  to  keep  for  the  most  part  an  upright  attitude. 
Presently  they  reached  a  point  where  the  course  of  the  rill  and  the  cavernous 
passage  curved  abruptly  to  the  right.  Beyond  all  seemed  darkness.  All  was 
certainly  mystery,  for  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  were  so  singularly  lacking  in 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  or  enterprise  that  they  had  never  dreamed  of  attempting 
further  exploration.  An  ancient  tradition  that  the  cavern  was  the  abode  of  evil 
influences  had  possibly  something  to  do  with  their  indiff"erence. 

"Yo'U  ha  to  go  on,"  said  Tom,  as  his  companions  paused  to  peer  into  the 
darkness  :  "  I  went." 

"  How  didst  find  thy  way,  lad  ?  "  asked  Joe  Middleton. 

"  Look  here,"  answered  Tom. 

He  unfolded  a  great  white  handkerchief,  of  coarse  linen,  and  held  it  in  front 
of  him  at  the  angle  of  the  passage.  It  caught  the  faint  light  which  travelled  up 
the  brook  from  the  outer  day,  and  reflected  it  into  the  darkness  above  them, 
dimly  showing  two  or  three  huge  stones  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation  Anthony  stepped  over  these  to  the  farthest.  He  paused, 
bent  forward,  and  knocked  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  passage,  for  it  now 
curved  to  the  left.  He  peered  for  a  moment  in  that  direction,  and  suddenly  shouted, 
"Why,  lads,  'eres  dayleight !  " 

His  voice  thundered  echoes  through  the  gloom. 

"Ay,  there  is,  lad,"  answered  Yellott. 

It  was  but  a  faint  glimmer  that  Anthony  could  see  ahead  of  him.  As,  however, 
his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  or  lack  of  it,  he  saw  that  further  progress 
up  stream  was  possible  by  means  of  other  natural  stepping-stones.  He  said  as 
much  to  his  companions,  who,  Tom  Yellott  agreeing,  now  cautiously  followed 
him.  Anon  the  three  found  themselves  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  shelf  of  rock 
running  parallel  with  the  brook,  whence  they  gazed  upwards  into  a  long  fissure 
opening  on  a  level  with  their  heads,  and  allowing  the  passage  of  a  dim  and 
ghostly  light. 

"  Up  theer,"  said  Tom ;  and  they  all  scrambled  into  the  fissure. 

Tom  Yellott  now  took  the  lead,  and  they  crawled  for  about  a  dozen  yards  on 
their  hands  and  knees  under  a  huge  mass  of  overhanging  rock.  The  ground  sloped 
somewhat,  then  ascended,  and  they  were  able  to  stand  upright  in  a  great  circular 
cavern.  A  soft  light  like  twilight,  whose  origin  was  not  apparent,  prevailed  here, 
and  they  could  see  the  rocky  walls  off'ering  fantastic  outlines  all  around.     The  men 
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stood   silent,  awestruck — Anthony   Heaton   and   Joe   Middleton    expectant,  and  all 
three,  as  they  afterwards  admitted,  penetrated  by  a  feeling  of  dread. 

Tom  pointed  right  across  the  cavern.  There,  its  back  to  a  rocky  wall,  was  an 
upright  human  figure — a  vaguely  horrible  suggestion  both  of  stiffness  and  limpness 
about  it,  but  unmistakably  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Not  one  of  the  three  friends  spoke  a  word.     They  approached  the  figure  terribly 
afraid.     It  was  a  corpse.     A  couple  of  short  stout  planks,  such  as  one  often  sees  across 
the  opening  of  a  shaft  in  the  lead  districts,  had  been  placed  under  the  arms,  crutch- 
like, and  held  the  body  up  stiffly  against  the  supporting  rock.     The  poor  trunk  and 
limbs  had  withered  and  shrunk,  so  that  the  clothing  covering  them  hung  piteously 
loose.     The  head,  still  hat- 
covered,  fell  forward  over 
the   sunken    chest.      The 
arms  were  pendent  beside 
the  planks  in  ghastly,  rigid 
helplessness.      Yet    there 
was     a    familiar,   even 
friendly  something  in  the 
aspect  of  the  awful  thing. 
The    explanation    flashed 
upon    Anthony    and     his 
companions      simulta- 
neously. It  was  the  corpse 
of  John  Pollock ! 

Anthony  broke  the 
silence.  "  See  yo  ! ''  said 
he,  pointing  to  a  dark 
object  near  the  feet  of 
the  corpse. 

Yellott  stooped  down 
and  made  an  examination. 

"It's  his  trunk,"  he 
said,  choking.  "And  it's 
unlocked,"  he  added,  lift- 
ing the  lid.  The  hinges 
grated  harshly,  as  if  in 
protest  against  the  dis- 
turbance. 

"And    here's    th' key,'  "it  waa  the  corpse  of  John  Polloc/i.- 

said  Middleton,  picking  it 

up  from  the  ground  near  the  trunk. 

Each  man  spoke  in  the  hushed,  solemn  voice  ever  compelled   by  the  presence 

of  death. 

The  key,  curious  to  relate,  was  only  slightly  rusty.  Some  peculiarity  of  the 
atmosphere  had  preserved  the  metal,  and  no  doubt  the  same  influence  had  protected 
John  Pollock's  remains  from  disintegration. 

The  handling  of  the  dead  man's  property  proved  too  much  for  Middleton's  nerves. 

"  Let's  go  home  and  fetch  help,"  he  said  abruptly,  throwing  the  key  back  to  the 
ground  and  turning  away. 

His  companions  agreed,  and  the  men  made  their  way  quickly  back  into  Calverton 
Dale,  not  without   some  splashing   through  the   brook  in   the  darkest   part  of  their 
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journey.  The  sun  was  still  shining  brilliantly,  and  as  its  warm  rays  poured  upon 
them  they  began—  strange  contradiction  ! — to  shiver ;  and  they  were  still  shivering 
when,  after  a  rapid  walk,  they  reached  the  door  of  the  Bull's  Head. 

The  door  was  promptly  opened  by  Betty  Heaton,  who  cried  out  in  alarm,  "  Why, 
whatever's  amiss  ?     Has  anything  happened  ?     YoVe  all  as  pale  as  ghosts  ! " 

"  Ghosts  !  ay,"  was  the  only  answer  her  husband  could  make  at  the  moment. 
He  marched  straight  into  the  bar,  saying  "  Come  on,  lads  ! "  and  served  out  three 
generous  tots  of  neat  rum,  which  swiftly  vanished. 

They  all  felt  the  better  for  that. 

Anthony  told  Betty  what  they  had  seen,  and  asked  for  her  advice.  She  shed 
some  tears,  but  was  practical.  Her  advice  was  to  communicate  the  discovery  quietly 
to  the  parson  and  to  Dr.  Denman,  and  consult  with  them  as  to  what  further  was 
to  be  done. 

This  course  was  adopted,  the  outcome   being  that  next  morning  John  Pollock's 


"The  whole  population  of  the  village  witnessed  the  Interment." 

remains  were  fetched  from  their  hiding-place  in  a  rough  but  substantial  coffin,  and 
were  reverently  buried  during  the  afternoon  in  the  churchyard.  The  whole 
population  of  the  village  witnessed  the  interment,  and  manifested  much  genuine 
sorrow.  Dr.  Denman  certified  that  death  had  been  caused  by  a  terrific  blow  firom 
some  blunt  weapon  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  that  there  were  no  other  marks 
of  violence  about  the  body.     Only  he  did  not  put  it  quite  in  that  form. 

Pollock's  trunk  proved  on  examination  to  have  been  rifled,  but  merely  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  less  valuable  contents.  The  robbers  had  not  penetrated  the 
secret  of  the  false  bottom,  so  that  the  little  stock  of  jewellery  remained  pathetically 
intact.  By  unanimous  consent,  the  trunk,  unchanged  as  to  its  remaining  contents, 
was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  chancel.  The  parson  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in 
a  secret  drawer  of  his  bureau.  Everybody  in  the  village  knew  that  the  box  had 
been  locked ;  but  the  next  Sunday  it  was  open.  The  horrified  congregation  had  a 
proof  positive  hereof,  because  during  the  sermon  they  saw  a  small  boy,  on  the 
look-out  for  something  to  while  away  the  tedious  time,  shuffle  into  the  chancel  and 
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raise  the  lid.  The  parson  noticed  the  scared  look  on  the  faces  in  front  of  him, 
and,  following  its  direction,  turned  round.  He  was  almost  as  much  startled  as  his 
flock.  The  boy,  finding  himself  caught,  dropped  the  lid  with  a  crash,  and  bolted 
back  to  his  sleepy  granny  in  the  body  of  the  church.  The  parson  finished  the  sermon 
and  the  service  as  calmly  as  he  could ;  then  he  sent  his  wife  home  for  the  key,  and 
locked  the  trunk  once  more.  All  the  congregation  were  witnesses.  Next  Sunday 
the  trunk  was  again  found  to  be  open,  and  the  next  after  that.  In  short,  it  would 
not  remain  locked.  Of  course  the  villagers  concluded  that  there  must  be  some 
supernatural  agency  at  work  in  this  phenomenon.  In  vain  the  parson  explained  that 
the  lock  must  be  out  of  order.  They  stuck  to  their  opinion ;  and  to  end  the  difficulty 
the  worthy  man  had  the  box  buried  in  the  grave  of  its  late  owner. 
There  they  rest  together  to  this  day. 

Aleck  B.  Waller. 


"A  small  boy  raised  the  lid.' 
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I  have  been  so  long  writing  for  the  press  in  so  many  lands  that  I  often  suspect 
I  am  approaching  "  closely  "  to  Lags,  the  Shakespearean  veteran  before  mentioned. 
And  yet,  with  all  my  experience,  I  never  receive  an  invitation  to  contribute  for  the  first 
time  to  a  magazine  without  a  certain  anxiety.  I  feel  on  such  occasions  like  a  lady 
invited  to  a  ball  in  a  new  "  set "  of  society.  What  shall  I  wear  ?  The  dark  blue  dress 
of  a  folk-lore  subject — the  celestial  rosy-red  costume  of  a  love-tale  (I  have  just  heard 
such  a  good  one  of  a  belle  Amkricaine  and  a  Roman  count) — the  pure  white  angelic 
garb  of  a  moral  narrative — or  the  hetaira-yellow  robe  of  naughtiness  ? 

And  here  is  all  Florence  round  me  full  of  subject,  and  I  am  still  laughing  over 
the  memory  of  my  first  interview  yesterday  with  Signore  Bardi,  which  printed  itself 
(like  a  very  long  primer  into  a  youthful  memory)  in  mine. 

Unfortunately  everything  truly  interesting  in  Florence  is  very  old.  The  middle 
class  is  still  mediaeval,  and  the  common  folk  primaeval — Heine  would  call  them  uriibeL 
And  antiques  are  not  popular.  Now,  though  the  sensible  reader  always  curses  a  writei 
who  discurses,  I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  very  recent  experience. 

I  went  into  Gilli's  cafe  to  have  a  glass  of  Vienna  beer.  There  were  at  the  opposite 
table  one  young  Amurican,  one  Amaracan,  and  an  American.  They  were  discussing 
Florence  and  its  sights. 

"  All  of  these  old  things,"  said  one,  "have  no  value  in  themselves." 

"  I  can't  blame  the  Romans,"  added  the  second  reflectively,  "  for  trying  to  improve 
their  town." 

Then  the  third  ordered  a  second  edition  oi grande  birre  or  "large  beers."  He  did 
not  speak  Italian,  but  managed  to  call  for  ire, 

"  Try  Volapuk  ! "  exclaimed  the  first. 

Then  they  said  Prost!  and  subtracted  half  from  the  beer.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe 
how  the  youthful  American  mind  unfolds  abroad,  and  I  reflected — 


'  As  ye  are,  whilome  was  I  : 
What  I  am  away  doth  fly"  — 
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only  that  in  those  days  we,  being  slow,  spake  not  as  ye  of  ancient  things.     And  it 
is  of  such  antiques  that  I  would  write. 

A  lady  who  is  described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Roman  Rivista  as  la  distinta, 
or  "  distinguished  signorina  Roma  Lister,"  said  to  me  not  long  ago  : — 

"You  are  so  fond  of  old  pictures  and  remarkable  people  that  you  should  visit 
Signore  Bardi.  Whether  you  can  get  into  the  arcana  of  his  cabinet  or  of  his  confidence 
depends  on  yourself.  He  always  has  a  few  really  remarkable  works  for  sale,  but  he 
almost  seems  to  dread  customers — especially  the  ordinary  tourists.  You  have  walked 
by  his  place  on  the  Arno  a  thousand  times  without  suspecting  its  existence.  He  has 
no  shop-window  of  any  consequence,  and  no  sign  worth  mentioning.  In  the  first 
room  there  are  pictures  of  moderate  merit,  mingled  with  one  or  two  which  are  very 
good.  Take  care  how  you  talk  about  or  admire  them.  If  the  Signore  approves  of  you, 
he  will  show  you  into  the  inner  room,  where  his  gems  are  concealed  under  curtains— lest 
some  ignorant  person  should  come  in  and  buy  them." 

" Bene  I"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  have  heard  that  in  Italy  everybody,  from  the  Pope  down 
to  your  porter,  had  a  picture  which  he  was  willing  to  sell— at  a  sacrifice— but  I  never 
before  heard  of  anybody  here  who  didn't  want  to  dispose  of  one.  What  is  his  little 
game  ?     How  does  he  fly  the  pigeon  ?  " 

"On  la  haute  volee.  Few  and  great  works  at  great  prices.  He  has  sold  thirty 
pictures  to  the  National  Gallery." 

"  On  the  Square  ?  " 

"  Yes — Trafalgar.  He  has  letters  from  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  and  all  the  grandis- 
simi  of  Art.  And,  knowing  pictures  perfectly,  he  only  expands  unto  those  who 
are  simpaticoy 

A  few  days  later  I  was  passing  Lung*  Arno,  when  I  saw  a  door  open,  and  beheld 
many  pictures  within.  "  Surely,"  I  exclaimed,  "  this  must  be  the  Enchanted  Gallery- 
Garden  of  the  Great  Magician  ! "  Then  it  became  plain  to  me  that  I  must  enter  that 
place,  and  be  invited  into  the  Sanctum  Pictorum,  and  that  it  was  to,  and  would  be, 
done.  How  I  knew  not ;  but  the  inspiration  which  never  fails  was  on  me,  and  in 
I  went. 

A  facchino  was  lugging  in  a  box,  so  that  the  door  could  not  be  closed  in,  nor  I 
kept  out. 

A  very  respectable  man  of  middle  age  was  seated  in  the  cabinet.  He  bowed — 
slightly,  yet  politely — but  did  not  rise. 

I  walked  gravely  about,  glancing  at  the  pictures,  and  saying  nothing,  till  I  came 
to  a  beautiful  work — a  portrait  of  a  queen  exquisitely  executed,  yet  with  a  confident 
hand.  It  was  just  before  the  desk  of  the  proprietor,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  he 
liked — as  did  Goethe — to  have  an  inspiring  "  piece  "  of  art  before  him  while  writing. 
There  I  paused  for  some  time.     Then  the  proprietor  rose  and  came  to  me. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  by  Domenichino  of  Bologna,"  he  replied. 

"  I  thought,"  I  answered,  "  that  it  was  Venetian,  or  painted  by  some  Fleming  in 
Venice.  I  have  studied  Art  all  my  life,  and  am  now  learning  that  I  know  nothing  and 
have  everything  to  learn.     It  is  certainly  painted  on  pastel  or  water-colour." 

"  Scusa^  signore :   it  is  in  oil." 

"  Certainly,  but  on  dry  colour,  as  the  Venetians  often  did.  See  how  very  light  the 
coat  is — almost  a  glaze.  No  one  could  paint  in  oil  so  boldly  and  lightly  if  he  had  not 
the  fivst/ondo  to  guide  him." 

Signore  Bardi  looked  at  me  impressively,  and  said, — 

"  Signore  is  an  uomo  inielligente'^ 

"  Oh,  signore  !  "  I  exclaimed,  unheeding  the  compliment,  "  pray  tell  me  what  do 
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you  think  was  the  true  method  followed  by  the  Trecentisti  ?  I  buy  little  old  cheap 
gold-ground  Madonnas  for  a  few  francs  and  restore  them.  I  use  white  of  egg  and 
gouache  mixture — but  it  is  not  the  thing.  I  have  tried  what  I  suppose  was  Van  Eyck*s 
method  of  mixing  oil  thickened  with  wax,  and  thinned  with  turpentine,  and  a  drop  of 
oil  of  cloves— and  everything ;  but  it  flies  before  me.  Then  I  supposed  the  secret  was 
in  the  ground.     Instead  of  gesso  I  will  try  rice  and  lime." 

"  Rice  and  lime  !  Signore,  God  must  have  inspired  you  !  Tis  a  great  idea  I "  and 
he  murmured  again  something  in  which  I  could  only  distinguish  Uomo  intelligente  ! 
Then  raising  his  voice,  he  exclaimed, — 

"Come  in  here,  and  I  will  show  you  something  in  that  early  style  worth 
looking  at." 

We  entered,  and  he  drew  the  curtain  from  before  a  magnificent  triptych  by 
Giovanni  da  Siena,  with  an  inscription — 

**Opus  Johannis  detto  da  Siena.     MCCCCXLV." 

I  had  heard  of  it  before,  for  it  has  a  history.  The  reader  is  aware  that  with 
pictures,  as  with  American  young  ladies,  it  is  like  a  patent  of  nobility  to  have  been 
to  Paris— albeit  both  the  one  and  the  other  often  return  so  marvellously  "restored," 
or  coloured,  that  their  own  parents,  or  painters,  would  not  know  them.  I  here  speak 
of  those  which  were  taken  by  that  arch-thief  Napoleon.  But  there  were  some  pictures 
which  were  so  highly  esteemed,  either  from  local  superstition  or  association,  that  they 
were  stolen  back  from  the  stealer  by  the  priests,  or  after  being  packed  up,  or  even 
while  en  route— Sind  of  the  latter  was  this  which  I  now  beheld.  A  trusty  band  of 
monks  or  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  such  deep  disguise  as  not  to  be  recognisable  (like 
the  French  translations  of  Chrysostom  and  Tertullian),  followed  the  prey,  waylaid  and 
"  cribbed  "  it — after  which  it  was  cabined  and  confined  for  some  years  in  a  capanna 
in  the  mountains.  Such  is  the  marvellous  legend  of  the  tableau  volant  which  is  so 
celebrated  because  it  didn't  go  to  Paris. 

**  I  oft  had  heard  the  tale,  but  little  dreamed 
That  I  should  live  to  look  upon  the  form 
Which  underwent  such  strange  vicissitude." 

I  gazed  at  it  enraptured.  It  is  one  of  those  sunset  visions  of  a  flock  of  lamb-like, 
living  saints,  a  flight  of  cherubim,  a  swarm  of  seraphim  in  golden  glory,  a  clustered 
covey  of  rainbow-polychromed,  peacock-winged  angels,  and  a  rapture  of  all  the 
beatitudes— four  saints,  two  angels,  and  the  Madonna — all  in  a  crowd,  such  as  men 
loved  in  an  age  of  aureate  Abridgements  and  silver  Summaries,  and  copper  Compendia 
and  Conspectuses  in  Theology — ^a  Dante's  Paradiso  epitomised  in  a  tableau.  Such 
naive  and  child-like  art,  with  women  faces  of  celestial  innocence,  was  naturally  the 
fiashion  in  a  torturing,  murdering,  poisonous,  utterly  devilish  time;  just  as  during 
the  rotten-Rococo,  artificial,  wig-and-rouge  era,  Art  ran  entirely  into  shepherdesses 
and  little  cul-nu  cupids — as  in  later  days  still  to  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine. 
Bella  cosa  ! 

Yes,  a  bella  cosa  indeed — such  as  might  reconcile  a  man  to  be  a  duke,  or  even  a 
Western  millionaire — for  such  are  the  alleviations  of  the  misery  of  rank  that  it  can 
afford  to  buy  such  beautiful  things.  Something  of  all  this  I  said — I  know  not  how 
— ending  with  the  remark  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  National  Gallery ;  when  Signore 
Bardi  muttered  a  reply  of  which  I  only  remember  that  it  ended  with  a  sound  like 
"  telligenter 
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Then  he  paused  before  a  magnificent  unfinished  picture  representing  Saint  Joseph 
and  Christ,  so  far  perfect  that  it  set  forth  fully  what  the  artist  had  in  his  mind. 

"  It  is  a  sketch  by  Guido  Reni,"  remarked  the  Signore. 

"  Excuse  me,"  I  replied,  "  if  I  say  that  I  think  it  is  as  finished  a  picture  as  the 
artist  ever  contemplated  or  completed.  In  that  age  many  such  pictures  were  painted, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  vigorous  fireehand  design.  .  If  I  had  an 
academy  I  would  prefer  that  sketch  to  any  finished  work  for  the  use  of  my  pupils. 
But  what  makes  it  almost  certain  to  me  that  it  was  never  meant  to  be  really  finished 
is  the  use  of  that  Caravaggio  yellowish-brown  garment  in  it — the  one  bit  of  colour. 
The  sketch-painters  generally  brought  it  in  because  that  hue  agrees  with  the  black- 
brown  outlines.     Caravaggio's  pictures  are  simply  such  sketches  finished  up." 

"  Um — um — um "  murmured  the  Maestro  approvingly.     "  Um—uomo—intdli- 

gen-teJ^  And  then  he  paused  before  another  work,  and  I  felt  in  some  strange  wise  that 
this  was  to  be  the  third  and  last  test  of  the  neophyte — a  sort  of  Baphomet  to  the 
Rosicrucian-Templar  initiate. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Ma/?"  inquired  my  guide.  ^^Yt^  foresiieri  understand 
it.     Its  merit  depends  greatly  on  the  subject " 

Ere  he  got  further  I  interrupted  him  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  Seldom  indeed — 
and  that  in  years  apart — do  I  ever  really  laugh  or  weep ;  but  I  now  did  both,  for  I 
laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks. 

"  TutH  santi  e  folUiti  !  [Saints  and  goblins  !]  Why,  it's  Piovano  Arlotto  and  the 
hungry  dogs ! "  I  said.  "  By  my  life  and  thine,  it  is  the  best  comic  picture  ever 
painted  in  Italy.  Your  countrymen,  Signore,  are  not  distinguished  in  humour."  And, 
pausing,  I  added :  "  Yes,  you  have  in  that  picture  a  gem  of  priceless  worth  to  those 
who  understand  it ;  for  in  it  is  the  long-lost  perfect  portrait  of  Piovano  Arlotto — it 
speaks  for  itself— -Piovano  Arlotto,  the  great  priest-jester  of  the  Renaissance,  the  friend 
of  Lorenzi  di  Medicis,  the  man  who  could  only  read  out  of  his  own  prayer-book. 
There  are  three  pictures  of  him  in  existence.  One  is  certainly  a  forgery ;  the  other 
two  are  doubtful.  The  best  of  them  is  in  the  Torregiani  Gallery  over  yonder.  But 
there  is  a  certain  quiet,  amiable,  yet  roguish  look  in  this  face  which  corresponds 
more  closely  to  my  conception  of  Arlotto  than  any  picture  which  I  have  seen." 

"  Uomo  intelligente I ^^  exclaimed  the  Signore  Bardi.  "You  have  understood  it. 
It  is  not  by  a  great  artist ;  it  was  painted  by  Giovanni  Minozzi,  detto  Giovanni  di 
San  Giovanni,  about  1550;  but  it  is  a  great  picture,  for  there  is  life  and  truth  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  it." 

Yes,  it  was  to  me  as  if  Hogarth  had  illustrated  Sydney  Smith  !  Heine,  who  made 
so  many  brilliant  blunders  in  art,  ridiculed  Hogarth  because  he  was  no  colourist,  not 
reflecting  that  beauty  or  merit  should  never  be  so  much  outdone  by  its  brilliancy  of 
garb  as  to  be  lost  in  it.  The  comic  picture,  to  fully  express  its  meaning,  should 
depend  chiefly  on  bold  drawing,  —in  which  there  is  a  lesson  for  some  of  the  writers 
and  critics  of  the  present  day,  who  consider  vigorous  design  or  original  thought  far 
inferior  to  the  glaze  and  finish  and  colour  of  style. 

But  all  of  this  does  not  explain  to  the  reader  why  I  laughed  till  I  cried  at  beholding 
the  picture,  the  legend  whereof  is  as  follows : — It  is  drawn  from  the  collection  of 
jests,  sayings,  and  practical  jokes  of  Arlotto,  the  original  of  which,  in  a  folio,  exists 
in  the  Laurentian  Library.  It  forms  an  excellent  biography,  in  which  there  are  more 
of  the  characteristics  of  old  familiar  Florentine  life  of  all  classes  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  work  which  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  most  critical 
scholars  regard  this  book  as  being  perfectly  true  in  every  detail,  as  it  was  certainly 
written  by  a  conscientious  friend  from  the  dictation  of  the  man  himself. 

Piovano  (a  parson)  Arlotto  was  a  village  clergyman  who  had  a  small  living  and 
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church  a  few  miles  from  Horence.  He  had  travelled  as  a  ship's  chaplain  to  many 
countries,  even  to  England,  leaving  in  every  land  memories  of  rare  jests  and  droll 
adventures.  He  was,  however,  at  heart  a  really  good  man,  proverbial  in  his  day  as 
"  a  priest  who  was  not  avaricious,  and  very  hospitable." 

And  this  virtue  of  hospitality  was  sometimes  to  him  a  source  of  great  annoyance. 
For,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  every  parish  priest  was  supposed  to  keep 
an  open  table  for  all  comers ;  and  those  who  did  not  suffered  severely  in  reputation. 
No  matter  how  pious  a  parroco  might  be,  if  he  gave  not  good  wine  people  said :  E 
buono^  ma  manca  il  meglio—'^  He  is  good,  but  wants  the  best." 

Thus  it  befell  that  there  came  to  his  house  certain  sportsmen,  who  made  themselves 
even  more  at  home  than  the  licence  of  that  free-and-easy  age  permitted.  Thus  runs 
the  chronicle  : — 

Four  uccellatorij  or  catchers  of  birds,  with  eight  companions,  four  horses,  four 
hawks,  and  sixteen  dogs,  went  forth  to  hunt,  and  quartered  themselves  on  Piovano 
Arlotto  for  five  days. 

Then  they  departed  for  Florence,  leaving  their  dogs  in  care  of  Piovano,  saying, 
"  We  beg  you  to  take  as  good  care  of  these  dogs  as  you  would  of  us.  We  shall 
remain  in  Florence  a  week,  and  then  return  and  be  your  guests  for  four  days  more.'* 

Then  Piovano,  who,  though  a  very  good  man,  could  be  piu  malizioso  che  la  volpe, 
or  '*  slyer  than  a  fox,"  replied,  "  Leave  them.  I  will  indeed  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
mine  own." 

Then  he  considered  unto  himself,  and  said,  "With  what  ingratitude  do  they 
behave !  Thirty-six  mouths  must  I  fill  for  them  every  day.  They  go  to  Florence  to 
enjoy  themselves— children  of  the  devil !— and  leave  their  sixteen  dogs  for  me  to 
feed.     While  here  they've  taken  forty  partridges,  yet  have  not  given  me  a  single  bird ! " 

When  his  guests  were  gone,  Piovano  Arlotto  proceeded  to  show  bread  to  the  dogs 
after  this  fashion  :  twice  or  three  times  every  day  he  went,  bearing  a  bastone,  or  stick, 
in  the  right  hand  and  three  or  four  loaves  in  the  left ;  entering  the  room  in  which  the 
hounds  were  kept,  he  threw  down  the  bread,  but  when  they  would  devour  it  he 
beat  them. 

And  when  three  days  were  past,  the  sportsmen  returned,  and,  looking  at  the  dogs, 
said,  "  Why  are  these  dogs  so  lean  and  miserable  ?  " 

Piovano  replied,  "  I  know  not  why  -,  but  they  refuse  to  eat  bread,  and  truly  it  is 
a  wonderful  thing." 

Then  he  brought  bread  and  threw  it  to  the  hounds ;  but  they,  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  beaten,  were  afraid  to  touch  it.  And  when  he  drew  near,  they  howled  and 
fled,  and  hid  themselves  for  fright,  and  when  a  door  was  opened,  they  ran  away 
through  it  as  for  their  lives,  and  the  sportsmen  had  enough  to  do  to  retake  them,  nor 
did  they  return  to  that  house. 

"  Vinto  ho  ii  giuoco  [I  won  the  game  that  time],"  said  Arlotto,  as  he  watched  the 
flight.     "  Victoria  penes  me  est^ 

I  find  it  recorded  by  Moreni  {Contomi  di  Firenze^  vol.  i.,  p.  117),  cited  by 
Giuseppe  Baccini  in  his  edition  of  the  Facezie  of  Arlotto,  that  there  was  "a  truly 
beautiful  picture  of  Piovano  Arlotto  and  those  hunters,  which  had  in  se  un  expressione 
di  concetto  tanto  naturale  [which  set  forth  with  admirable  naturalness  the  conception]/' 
Whether  this  was  the  same  which  Signer  Baldi  showed  me  I  know  not,  but  it  answered 
perfectly  to  the  description. 

All  about  old  things !  But  for  a  last  word  I  must  answer  that  axiom  of  the  young 
American  that  "  old  things  have  no  value  in  themselves."  According  to  all  political 
economists,  any  object  is  worth  exactly  as  much  as  it  will  bring,  and  even  beef  and 
shoes  may  be  worth  nothing  in  an  over-glutted  market.     He  who  knows  not  that  wine 
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and  wood,  and  pictures  and  books,  and  a  thousand  other  objects,  are  improved  by 
age  and  ripened  by  time,  has  much  to  learn.  All  that  is  very  old  is  for  its  very  age 
more  valuable,  because  to  the  man  of  culture  it  has  inseparable  association  with  the 
past ;  for  if  that  which  is  old  has  no  value  in  itself,  neither  has  anything  else  because 
it  is  merely  new — or  aught  on  earth— and  those  who  set  foot  in  such  a  ship  know  not 
whither  they  may  sail,  but  well  I  ween  they  ne'er  will  find  a  port.     Verily 

**  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
For  all  whose  souls  are  not  of  brutish  dross 
To  linger  in  the  memory  of  the  past." 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland. 


A    LAST   VIEW. 


WHERE  down  the  glen,  across  the  shallow  ford, 
Stretches  the  open  aisle  *twixt  green  and  green, 
By  halted  horses  silently  we  lean. 
Gazing  on  Oxford  from  our  steeper  sward. 
How  yon  low  loving  skies  of  April  hoard 
Her  hundred  pinnacles,  and  mass  the  sheen 
Of  spike  and  ball  the  languid  clouds  between, 
Like  paler  Cairo  risen  riverward  ! 

Sweet  on  those  dim,  long-dedicated  walls. 
Silver  as  rain  the  frugal  sunshine  falls  ; 
Slowly  sad  eyes  resign  them,  bound  afar. 
Dear  Beauty,  dear  Tradition,  fare  you  well  : 
And  powers  that  aye  aglow  in  you,  impel 
Our  quickening  spirits  from  the  slime  we  are. 

Louise  L  Guiney. 
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in  an  accent  that  had  a  certain  amount  of  Hibernian  persuasiveness  about  it.  ^^  Spare 
us  your  remarks  about  our  quality.  Tis  two  horses  and  not  four  that  brought  me 
hither;  and  'tis  of  your  quality,  sir,  that  I'd  fain  have  a  taste.  If  I  don't  have 
breakfast  ¥rithin  an  hour  I  honestly  believe  that  my  death  will  be  at  your  door, 
and  where  will  your  compliments  be  then,  my  good  man?" 

**Your  ladyship  is  pleased  to  be  facetious,"  said  the  landlord,  throwing  open 
the  door  of  the  public  room  with  as  great  a  flourish  as  if  he  were  giving  admittance 
to  a  sixty-foot  salle  instead  of  a  twenty-foot  inn  parlour.  He  looked  closely  at  his 
visitor  as  she  passed  through:  her  voice  sounded  strangely  familiar  to  him. 

"  Tis  a  poor  room  for  one  who,  I  doubt  not,  is  no  stranger  to  the  noblest 
mansions,"  he  added. 

"There's  no  one  better  accustomed  to  the  noblest  mansions  than  myself,"  said 
the  lady,  going  to  the  looking-glass,  that  occupied  a  place  in  a  panel  between  the 
windows,  and  throwing  back  her  hood,  and  then  arranging  her  hair.  "Yes,  faith, 
many's  the  palace  I've  lived  in — for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  at  a  time — but  I 
make  no  objection  to  the  room  I'm  in  just  now.  See  the  pictures ! "  She  raised 
her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  surprise  and  admiration,  so  well  simulated  as  to  deceive 
the  landlord,  though  he  had  lived  in  London.  "  Pictures !  Oh,  the  grandeur  of 
it  all !  And  what  about  breakfast  ?  Give  us  your  notions  of  the  proper  decoration 
of  a  breakfast-table,  good  sir.  It's  a  picture  of  rashers  that  I've  got  my  heart 
set  on." 

'*  The  best  breakfast  that  my  poor  house  can  afford  your  ladyship  shall  be  prepared." 

"  And  soon,  good  Mr.  Landlord,  I  implore  of  you,  sir.     Breakfast  for  two." 

"  For  two,  madam  ?  "  The  landlord  began  to  feel  that  his  experience  of  assigna- 
tions was  about  to  be  augmented. 

"For  two,  sir:  I  look  for  my  brother  to  arrive  by  the  coach  from  Devizes.  If 
he  should  inquire  for  me  at  the  bar,  just  show  him  in  here." 

"Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  madam.  Will  he  inquire  for  your  ladyship 
by  name?" 

"  By  name  ?  Why,  how  else  would  you  have  him  inquire,  my  good  man  ?  Do 
you  fancy  that  he  carries  a  Bow  Street  runner's  description  of  so  humble  a  person 
as  myself?" 

"  Nay,  madam,  but  you  see  your  name  is  just  what  I  haven't  yet  had  the  honour 
of  learning." 

The  lady  burst  out  laughing. 

"Faith,  good  sir,  my  name  is  a  somewhat  important  detail  in  the  transaction  I 
speak  of.     The  gentleman  will  ask  for  Mistress  Clive." 

"  Ah ! "  cried  the  landlord,  "  I  could  have  sworn  that  I  knew  the  face  and  the 
voice,  but  I  failed  to  think  of  them  in  connection  with  our  Kitty."  He  checked 
himself  in  his  cackle  of  laughter,  and  bowed  in  his  best  style.  "  Madam,  I  implore 
your  pardon,  but — oh,  lord  !  how  I've  laughed  in  the  old  days  at  Kitty's  pranks ! 
Nay,  madam,  forgive  my  familiarity ;  I  am  your  servant.  Oh,  lord !  to  think  that 
it's  Kitty  Clive  herself— our  Kitty  1     Madam " 

Only  when  he  had  fled  to  the  door  and  had  opened  it  did  the  man  recover 
himself  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  repeat  his  bow.  After  he  had  disappeared  at  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  the  lady  heard  his  outburst  of  laughter  once  again.  It  grew 
fainter  as  he  hurried  off  to  (she  hoped)  the  kitchen. 

Kitty  Clive  laughed  also  as  she  seated  herself  carefully  on  the  settle,  for  it  was 
a  piece  of  furniture  whose  cushions  required  to  be  tenderly  treated. 

"  And  this  is  real  fame,"  she  murmured.  "  To  be  *  our  Kitty '  to  a  hundred 
thousand  men  and  women  is  my  ambition — a  laudable  one  too,  I  swear — one  worth 
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struggling  for — worth  fighting  Davy  for,  and  Davy  Garrick  takes  a  deal  of  fighting. 
He  has  got  more  of  it  from  Kitty  Clive  than  he  bargained  for." 

The  recollection  of  her  constant  bickerings  with  David  Garrick  seemed  to  offer 
her  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction.  It  is  doubtful  if  David  Garrick's  recollections  of  the 
same  incidents  would  have  been  equally  pleasing  to  him ;  for  Kitty  Clive  was  very 
annoying,  especially  when  she  got  the  better  of  her  manager  in  any  matter  upon 
which  he  tried  to  get  the  better  of  her,  and  those  occasions  were  frequent 

She  remained  on  the  settle,  smiling  now  and  again,  and  giving  a  laugh  at  intervals 
as  she  thought  of  how  she  had  worsted  David,  as  his  namesake  had  worsted  the 
champion  of  Gath.     But  soon  she  became  grave. 

"  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself,"  she  muttered.  "  David  Garrick  is  the  only  one 
of  the  whole  crew  at  the  Lane  that  never  varies.  He's  the  only  one  that's  always  at 
his  best.  God  forgive  me  for  the  way  I  sometimes  try  to  spoil  his  scenes,  for  he's 
worth  Quin,  Macklin,  and  Barry  bound  up  in  one ;  only  why  does  he  keep  his  purse 
strings  so  close  ?    Ah,  if  he  had  only  a  pint  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins  !  " 

She  yawned,  for  her  contests  with  Garrick  did  not  cause  her  any  great  concern  ; 
and  then  she  tucked  up  her  feet  upon  the  settle,  and  hummed  an  air  from  the  Beggar's 
Opera,     Hearing  the  sound  of  wheels  she  paused,  listening. 

"  Sure  it  can't  be  the  coach  with  my  brother  yet  awhile,"  said  she.  "  Ah,  no,  'tis 
the  sound  of  a  chaise,  not  a  coach." 

She  resumed  her  lilting  of  the  air,  but  once  again  it  was  interrupted.  Just  outside 
the  door  of  the  room  there  was  the  sound  of  an  altercation.  The  voice  of  the  landlord 
was  heard  apparently  remonstrating  with  a  very  self-assertive  person. 

"  I  know  my  rights,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,"  this  person  shouted.  "  Lady  me  no 
ladies,  sir ;  I  have  a  right  to  enter  the  room — 'tis  a  public  room.  Zounds,  sir,  cannot 
you  perceive  that  I  am  a  gentleman,  if  I  am  an  actor  ?  " 

"  ril  dare  swear  he  couldn't,"  muttered  Mistress  Clive. 

"  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  a  lady,"  came  the  voice  of  the 
landlord. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  sirrah  ! "  the  other  cried,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  a  tall  young  man,  wearing  a  travelling  cloak  and  boots,  strode  into 
the  room,  followed  by  the  landlord,  at  whom  he  turned  scowling  at  every  step, 

"  Madam,  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  am  not  to  blame  ;  the  gentleman  would  Come 
in,"  cried  the  landlord. 

"  That  will  do,  sir,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  myself  will  make  whatever  apology  may 
be  needed.     I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  had  to  make  many  apologies  before  now." 

"  Madam,"  continued  the  landlord,  "  I  told  him  that  you " 

"That  will  do,  Boniface,"  cried  the  other,  standing  between  the  landlord  and 
'  Mistress  Clive,  who  had  risen.  Then,  giving  a  smirk  and  a  flourishing  bow,  he  said, 
"Madam,  you  look  to  be  a  sensible  woman." 

"  I  vow,  sir,"  said  Kitty,  "  I  have  never  been  accused  of  being  sensible  before. 
If  you  cannot  pay  a  woman  a  better  compliment  than  to  call  her  sensible,  you  would 
be  wise  to  refrain  from  the  attempt  to  flatter  her." 

The  pause  that  followed  was  broken  by  the  self-satisfied  chuckle  of  the  landlord. 
He  seemed  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  Kitty's  sally.  He  looked  at  the  stranger,  then 
at  the  lady ;  his  face  became  puckered  with  a  smile.  Then  he  walked  to  the  door, 
and  gave  another  chuckle'  as  he  glanced  round  with  his  hand  on  the  latch. 

"  Mistress  Kitty  has  taken  the  measure  of  my  fine  gentleman,''  he  muttered,  with 
a  shrewd  wink ;  "  there's  no  need  for  me  here." 

His  chuckle  broadened  into  a  guffaw  as  he  went  down  the  passage,  having  closed 
the  door. 
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"  'Madam,  you  look  to  be  a  sensible  woman.'" 

"  Pray,  madam,  be  not  offended,"  the  man  who  was  facing  Kitty  managed  to  say, 
after  an  interval.  "If  I  called  you  sensible  I  most  humbly  apologise.  No  offence 
was  meant,  madam." 

"  I  believe  that,  sir ;  but  no  woman  likes  to  be  called  sensible.  You  may  call 
one  a  silly  piece,  a  romp,  or  a  heartless  coquette  without  offence;  but  never  a 
sensible  woman." 

"  I  forgot  myself  for  the  moment,  madam,  owing  to  the  treatment  I  received  at 
the  hands  of  that  bumpkin  Boniface.  I  am  in  what  is,  doubtless,  your  condition — 
awaiting  the  coach ;  and  I  objected  to  be  relegated  to  the  kitchen." 

"  Faith,  sir,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  laugh,  as  she  returned  to  the  settle,  "  I  have  passed 
some  pleasant  enough  hours  in  a  kitchen." 

"  And  so  have  I,  madam,  when  the  wenches  were  well-favoured,"  said  the  man, 
assuming  the  sly  look  of  a  man  who  had  seen  life.     Men  who  fancied  they  knew  the 
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world  were  as  plentiful  in  the  last  century  as  they  are  in  the  present.  "  Yes,  madam, 
but  then  I  went  into  the  kitchen  by  choice,  not  on  compulsion." 

"Maybe  you  left  on  compulsion.  Kitchen  wenches  have  strong  arms,  sir," 
remarked  Kitty. 

"Nay,  nay;  Jack  Bates — my  name,  madam — has  always  been  a  favourite  with 
the  wenches." 

"  The  kitchen  wenches  ?  " 

"Zounds,  madam,  a  wench  is  a  wench,  whether  in  the  kitchen  or  the  parlour. 
Oh,  I  know  woman  thoroughly :  I  have  studied  her.  Woman  is  a  delightful  branch 
of  education." 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  cried  Kitty,  sinking  in  a  curtsey  with  the  look  of  mock  demureness 
with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  fascinate  her  audiences  at  Drury  Lane. 

Mr.  fiates  was  fascinated  by  that  look.  He  smiled  good-naturedly,  waving  his  hat 
as  if  to  deprecate  the  suggestion  that  he  meant  to  be  a  gay  dog. 

"  Nay,  be  not  fluttered,  fair  one,"  he  cried,  with  a  smirk.  "  I  protest  that  I  am 
a  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  I  breathe  again,"  said  Kitty,  rising  to  the  surface,  so  to  speak,  after  her 
curtsey.  A  gentleman?  I  should  never  have  guessed  it.  I  fancied  that  I  heard 
you  assert  that  you  were  an  actor — just  the  opposite,  you  know." 

"  So  I  am,  madam.     I  am  an  actor,"  said  Mr.  Bates. 

Sharp  though  Kitty's  sarcasm  was,  it  glanced  off  him.  Kitty  assumed  a  puzzled 
look.     Then  she  pretended  that  his  meaning  had  dawned  on  her. 

"  Oh,  I  see :  you  mean,  sir,  that  you  are  the  actor  of  the  part  of  a  gentleman. 
Faith,  sir,  the  part  might  have  been  better  cast." 

"  I  hope  that  I  am  a  gentleman  first  and  an  actor  afterwards,  madam,"  said 
Mr.  Bates,  with  some  measure  of  dignity. 

"  In  that  case  I  presume  you  were  appearing  in  the  former  rdU  before  you  arrived 
at  the  inn  ?  "  said  Kitty,  whose  sarcasm  was  at  no  time  deficient  in  breadth.  Even 
Mr.  Bates  was  beginning  to  appreciate  her  last  sally,  when  she  added,  "I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  your  name  in  a  bill  of  any  of  the  London  playhouses,  Mr.  Bates." 

"  I  have  never  appeared  in  London,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Bates ;  "  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  gather,  I  have  not  lost  much  by  remaining  in  the  country." 

"  Nay,  but  think  what  the  playgoers  of  London  have  lost,  Mr.  Bates,"  said  Kitty 
solemnly. 

"  I  do  think  of  it,"  cried  the  man.  "  Yes,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  do.  When  I  hear 
of  the  upstarts  now  in  vogue  I  feel  tempted  sometimes  to  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket 
and  appear  in  London." 

"  Before  starting  in  London  a  person  needs  to  have  his  pockets  full  of  something 
besides  pride,"  said  Kitty.  "  There  are  other  ways  of  making  a  fortune  besides  appearing 
on  the  London  stage.  Why  should  men  come  to  London  to  act,  when  they  may 
become  highwaymen  in  the  country — ay,  or  innkeepers — another  branch  of  the  same 
profession  ?  " 

"  It  is  clear,  madam,  that  you  have  no  high  opinion  of  the  modern  stage.  To  let 
you  into  a  secret — neither  have  I." 

Mr.  Bates*  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  he  gave  a  confidential  wink  or  two  while 
making  this  confession. 

Kitty  was  now  truly  surprised.  Most  actors  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Bates  whom  she 
had  met  had  a  profound  belief  in  the  art  of  acting,  and  particularly  in  themselves  as 
exponents  of  that  art. 

"  What,  sir !  "  she  cried,  "  are  you  not  an  actor  on  your  own  confession,  whatever 
the  critics  may  say  ?  " 
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"  I  admit  it,  my  dear  lady ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  repeat  that  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  stage.  Acting  is  the  most  unconvincing  of  the  arts.  Is  there  ever  a  human  being 
outside  Bedlam  who  fancies  that  the  stage  hero  is  in  earnest  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  that  the  force  of  the  illusion  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  actor," 
said  Kitty. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  I  assure  you,"  said  Bates,  with  a  pitying  smile — the  smile 
of  the  professor  for  the  amateur.  "The  greatest  of  actors — nay,  I  myself,  madam 
— fail  to  carry  an  audience  a'ong  with  me  so  as  to  make  my  hearers  lose  sight  of 
the  sham.  What  child  would  be  imposed  on  by  the  sufferings  of  the  stage  hero  or 
heroine  ?  What  school  miss  would  fail  to  detect  the  ring  of  falsehood  in  the  romance 
of  what  authors  call  their  plots  ?  " 

"  You  fancy  that  every  one  should  be  capable  of  detecting  the  difference  between 
a  woman's  account  of  her  real  woes  and  an  actress's  simulation  of  such  woes  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  contention,  madam.  The  truth  has  a  ring  about  it  that  cannot  l)e 
simulated  by  even  the  best  actress." 

"  Dear,  dear ! "  cried  Kitty,  lifting  up  her  hands.  "  What  a  wonder  it  is  that  any 
persons  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  evening  after  evening  to  the  playhouses !  Why> 
I  myself  go — yes,  frequently.  Indeed — perhaps  I  should  blush  to  confess  it — I  am 
a  constant  attender  at  Drury  Lane.  I  do  not  believe  I  should  be  able  to  live  without 
going  to  the  playhouse." 

"  Tell  the  truth,  madam,"  cried  Mr.  Bates,  stretching  out  an  eloquent  forefinger  at 
her  as  she  sat  on  the  settle  looking  at  her  hands  on  her  lap,  "  have  you  ever  sat  out 
an  entire  play  ?  " 

Kitty  looked  up  and  laughed  loud  and  long,  so  that  Mr.  Bates  felt  gready  flattered. 
He  began  to  believe  that  he  had  just  said  a  very  clever  thing. 

"  Well,  there  I  admit  that  you  have  me,"  said  Kitty.  "  Sir,  I  admit  that,  as  a 
rule,  I  do  not  remain  seated  during  even  an  entire  act  of  a  play." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Mr.  Bates  triumphantly,  "  I  knew  that  you  were  a  sensible  woman 
— asking  your  pardon  again  for  my  presumption.  Your  confession  bears  out  my 
contention ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  on  the  stage,  matters,  so  far  from  improving,  are 
steadily  degenerating.  I  hear  that  that  young  man  Garrick  is  now  more  in  vogue  than 
that  fine  old  actor  Mr.  Quin.  Think  of  it,  madam  !  ►A  wine  merchant,  they  say,  this 
Garrick  was.     Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Kitty;  "  I  have  seen  him." 

"  And  what  may  he  be  like  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Garrick  is  like  no  one,  and  no  one  is  like  Mr.  Garrick,"  said  Kitty  warmly. 

"Ah  !"  Mr.  Bates'  lips  were  curled  with  a  sneer  that  caused  Kitty's  feet  to  tap 
the  floor  nervously.     "  Ah  !     A  little  fellow,  I  understand — not  up  to  my  shoulder." 

"  Physically  perhaps  not,"  Kitty  replied.  "  But  the  stature  of  Mr.  Garrick  varies. 
I  have  seen  him  tower  over  every  one  on  the  stage — over  every  one  in  the 
playhouse ;  and  again  I  have  seen  him  dwindle  until  he  was  no  higher  than 
a  child." 

Mr.  Bates  looked  surprised. 

"  How  does  he  manage  that  ?     A  stage  trick,  I  expect." 

"  I  daresay  'tis  so  ;  merely  that  stage  trick— genius." 

"  He  could  not  deceive  me :  I  would  take  his  measure,"  said  Mr.  Bates,  with 
a  shrewd  smirk. 

"  Still  I  have  heard  that  even  the  players  beside  him  on  the  stage  are  sometimes 
carried  away  with  the  force  of  his  acting,"  said  Kitty. 

"  A  paltry  excuse  for  forgetting  their  lines,"  sneered  Mr.  Bates.  "  Ah  !  no  actor 
could  make  a  fool  of  me." 
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"  Would  any  one  think  it  necessary  to  improve  on  Nature's  handiwork  in  this 
respect  ?  "  asked  Kitty  demurely. 

"  How  ? "  For  a  moment  Mr.  Bates  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
lady    meant    to   pass   a  compliment  upon  him.     The  demure  look  upon  her  face 


"Kitty  looked  up  and  laughed  loud  and  long." 

reassured  him.  "  You  are  right,  madam ;  they  could  easily  see  what  I  am,"  he  said, 
tapping  his  chest. 

"  They  could  indeed,  sir,"  said  Kitty,  more  demurely  than  ever. 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  mind  you,  that  there  is  a  certain  superficial  ability  about  this 
Mr.  Garrick,"  resumed  Mr.  Bates,  in  a  condescending  way. 
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"  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Garrick  would  feel  flattered,  could  he  but  know  that  he  had 
the  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Bates,"  remarked  Kitty. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  I  am  generous,"  said  Mr.  Bates.  "  But  this  Garrick — I  wonder 
what  his  Hamlet  is  like  ?  " 

"  It  is  like  nothing,  sir :  it  is  Hamlet,"  cried  Kitty. 

"  You  have  seen  it  ?  What  is  he  like  when  the  ghost  enters  ?  I  have  made  that 
scene  my  own." 

Kitty  sprang  from  the  settle. 

"  Like  ? "  she  said.  "  What  is  he  like  ?  He  is  like  a  man  in  the  presence  of  a 
ghost  at  first,  and  then — then  the  ghost  becomes  more  substantial  than  he.  You  hear 
a  sudden  cry — he  stands  transfixed  with  horror — you  see  that  he  is  not  breathing,  and 
he  makes  you  one  with  himself.  You  cannot  breathe.  You  feel  that  his  hand  is  on 
your  heart.  You  are  in  the  power  of  his  grasp.  He  can  do  what  he  pleases  with 
you.  If  he  tightens  his  grasp  you  will  never  breathe  again  in  this  world.  There  is  a 
terrible  pause — he  draws  his  breath — he  allows  you  to  draw  yours ;  but  you  feel  in 
that  long  silence  that  you  have  been  carried  away  to  another  world — you  are  in  a  place 
of  ghosts — there  is  nothing  real  of  all  that  is  about  you — you  have  passed  into  a  land 
of  shadows,  and  you  are  aware  of  a  shadow  voice  that  can  thrill  a  thousand  men 
and  women  as  though  they  were  but  one  person  : 

'*  *  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! ' " 

"  Bah,  what  a  fool  I  am ! "  cried  Kitty,  flinging  herself  excitedly  upon  the  settle. 
"  Imitate  Mr.  Garrick  ?  Sir,  he  is  inimitable.  One  may  imitate  an  actor  of  Hamlet. 
David  Garrick  is  not  that :  he  is,  I  repeat,  Hamlet  himself." 

Mr.  Bates  was  breathing  hard.  There  was  a  considerable  pause  before  he  found 
words  to  say, — 

"  Madam,  for  one  who  has  had  no  stage  training,  I  protest  that  you  display  some 
power.  You  have  already  persuaded  me  to  admire  another  actor's  Hamlet — a  thing 
unheard  of  on  the  stage.  I  myself  play  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  It  would 
gratify  me  to  be  permitted  to  rehearse  a  scene  in  your  presence.  You  would  then  see 
on  what  points  Mr.  Garrick  resembles  me." 

"  Oh,  lord  ! "  muttered  Kitty,  making  a  face  behind  Mr.  Bates'  back. 

"  There  is  the  scene  at  the  grave.     I  am  reckoned  amazing  in  that  scene." 

"  Amazing  ?     I  do  not  doubt  it." 

"  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Garrick  acts  the  grave  scene." 

"  Oh,  sir,  'tis  his  humour  to  treat  it  paradoxically."  Kitty  was  now  herself  again. 
**  He  does  not  treat  the  grave  scene  gravely,  but  merrily." 

"Merrily?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Novelty  is  everything  in  these  days.  Does  not  Mr.  Macklin  make 
Shylock  a  serious  and  not  a  comic  character?  An  innovation  on  the  stage  draws 
the  town." 

"  Faith,  madam,  to  act  the  grave  scene  in  a  burst  of  merriment  is  past  an  innovation." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  With  Mr.  Garrick  it  seems  quite  natural.  He  is  one  of  those 
actors  who  are  superior  to  nature.     I  am  sure  you  have  met  some  such." 

"  I  never  met  one  who  was  otherwise." 

"  Ah,  then  you  will  see  how  Mr.  Garrick  could  enter  upon  the  scene,  beginning  to 
play  bowls  with  Horatio,  using  skulls  for  the  game ;  this  goes  on  for  some  time,  while 
they  quarrel  on  the  score  of  the  score.  They  fling  their  skulls  at  one  another,  and 
then  they  take  to  fencing  with  two  thigh-bones  which  they  pick  up.  Hamlet  runs 
Horatio  through  with  his  bone,  and  he  falls  atop  of  the  first  gravedigger,  who  has  been 
watching  the  fight,  and  in  pantomime — much  is  done  by  pantomime  nowadays — laying 
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odds  on  Hamlet.     Both  topple  over  into  the  grave,  and  Hamlet  stands  on  the  brink 
convulsed  with  laughter.      This,  you  observe,  gives  extra  point  to  Hamlet's  inquiry, 

*  Whose  grave  is  that,  sirrah  ? '  and  certainly  extraordinary  point  to  the  man's  reply, 

*  Mine,  sir.'     Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  act  the  scene  after  that  fashion  ?" 

"  Never,  madam — never,  I  swear,"  cried  Mr.  Bates  heartily. 

"  Ah !  there  you  see  is  the  difference  between  Mr.  Garrick  and  you,"  said  Kitty. 
"  Do  you  bring  on  Hamlet's  Irish  servant,  Mr.  Bates  ?  " 

"  Hamlet's  Irish  servant  ?  " 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  not  yet  followed  the  new  reading  in  the  scene  where 
Hamlet  comes  upon  the  king  praying  ?  " 

"  I  know  the  scene,"  cried  Mr.  Bates,  throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  as  he 
began  :  "  *  Oh,  my  offence  is  rank ;  it  smells  to  heaven.'"  ! 

"That  is  it,"  cried  Kitty,  interrupting  him.  "Well,  then  Hamlet  appears  with  his 
Irish  servant." 

"  'Tis  the  first  I've  heard  of  him." 

"  Let  it  not  be  the  last.  'Tis  a  new  reading.  Hamlet  enters,  sees  the  king,  and 
then  turns  to  his  Irish  servant  saying,  *  Now  might  I  do  it,  Pat,' — the  man's  name  is 
Patrick,  you  perceive  ?  " 

"  Madam,  a  more  ridiculous  innovation  I  protest  I  never  heard  of,"  said  Mr.  Bates. 

"  By  my  faith,  sir,  'tis  not  more  ridiculous  than  some  stage  innovations  that  I  could 
name,"  said  Kitty. 

"  I  could  understand  Kitty  Clive  introducing  such  a-  point  into  one  of  the  farces  in 
which  I  hear  she  is  a  merry  baggage,  but " 

"  You  have  never  seen  Kitty  Clive,  then  ?  " 

"  Never  ;  but  I  hear  she  is  a  romp.     Are  you  an  admirer  of  hers,  madam  ?  " 

"  Sir,  she  has  no  more  devoted  admirer  than  myself,"  said  Kitty,  looking  at  the 
man  straight  in  the  face. 

"  Is  she  not  a  romp  ?  " 

"  Oh,  surely,  a  sad,  sad  romp.  She  has  by  her  romping  saved  many  a  play  from 
being  damned." 

"  She  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  playgoers,  I  doubt  her  ability,"  said  Mr.  Bates. 
"  I  doubt  if  she  could  move  me.     What  is  the  nature  of  her  merriment  ?  " 

"  Extravagance,  sir,  extravagance.  She  bounces  on  as  a  hoyden,  and  pulls  a  long 
face  like  this  "  (even  Mr.  Bates  roared  at  Kitty's  long  face)  "  behind  the  back  of  the 
very  proper  gentleman  who  has  come  to  woo  her.  She  catches  the  point  of  his 
sword-sheath,  so  that  when  he  tries  to  turn  he  almost  falls.  She  pretends  that  he 
has  struck  her  with  his  sword,  and  she  howls  with  pain.  He  hastens  to  comfort 
her — down  goes  a  chair,  and  he  topples  over  it.  *  Murder,  murder  ! '  she  cries,  and 
snatches  up  the  shovel  as  if  to  defend  herself.  My  gentleman  recovers,  and  hastens 
to  assure  her  of  his  honourable  intentions.  She  keeps  him  off  with  her  shovel.  He 
drops  his  hat,  and  she  shovels  it  up  and  runs  round  the  room  to  throw  it  on  the  fire. 
He  follows  her  over  tables,  chairs,  and  a  sofa  or  two.  *  Tally-ho ! '  she  cries,  and  gives 
a  view-halloo.  Round  the  rpom  they  go,  and  just  as  he  is  at  the  point  of  catdiing 
her  she  uses  the  shovel  as  a  racket,  and  Sends  the  hat  flying  and  at  the  same  stroke 
sends  her  lover  sprawling." 

"  Madam,  she  is  a  vulgar  jade,  I  swCar !  "  cried  Mr.  Bates.  He  was  more  out  of 
breath  than  Kitty,  for  she  had  acted  the  part  so  vividly  that  she  had  forced  him 
involuntarily  to  take  the  part  of  the  hoyden's  lover,  and  both  he  and  his  hat  had 
suffered.  "That  scene  that  you  have  described  bears  out  my  argument  that  the  more 
outrageous  a  scene  is,  the  better  pleased  are  the  public.  Women  do  not  make  fools 
of  men  in  real  life." 
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"Indeed,  sir?" 

"  No ;  there  you  have  the  absurdity  of  the  stage.     Authors  set  reason  and  sense 
at  defiance  daily.     Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders." 
"  What,  Shakespeare  ?  " 

"  Oh,  believe  me,  madam,  Shakespeare  is  a  greatly  overrated  writer.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  his  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Romeo  sees  the  lady,  exchanges  a  few 
words  with  her,  and  falls  at  once  in  love  with  her.  He  has  only  to  rant  beneath  her 
window  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  forthwith  she  agrees  to  marry  him,  and,  sure 
enough,  they  are  married  the  very  next  day.  Good  lord  !  Would  Shakespeare  have 
us  believe  that  men  can  be  so  easily  fooled  ?  Our  moderns  have  not  greatly  improved 
upon  Shakespeare." 

"  I  am  with  you  there,  sir,  heart  and  soul." 

"  No,  they  still  outrage  sense  by  their  plots.  A  man  meets  a  woman  quite  by 
chance.  She  tells  him  a  cock-and-bull  story  that  any  fool  could  see  outrages  proba- 
bility ;  but  he  is  captivated  in  a  moment.  He  falls  on  his  knees  before  her,  and 
vows  that  she  has  only  to  speak  to  make  him  the  happiest  of  mortals.  All  this  is, 
madam,  I  need  scarcely  say,  quite  monstrous  and  unnatural.  Such  a  proceeding 
could  not  occur  outside  Bedlam." 

"  This  gentleman  should  be  taught  a  lesson,"  said  Kitty  to  herself,  as  she  watched 
Mr.  Bates  swaggering  across  the  room.  She  became  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and 
then  smiled — only  for  a  second,  however;  then  she  became  grave,  and  her  voice 
faltered  as  she  said,  "  Sir,  I  protest  that  I  never  before  knew — nay,  felt — what  real 
eloquence  was— eloquence  wedded  to  reason." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  smirked  Mr.  Bates. 

"  'Tis  the  truth,  sir.  May  I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  me  too  forward  if  I 
venture  to  express  a  humble  opinion,  sir?" 

Her  voice  was  low,  and  it  certainly  faltered  more  than  before. 

"  I  shall  treasure  that  opinion,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Bates. 

That  soft  voice  produced  its  impression  upon  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  an  amazingly  fine  woman. 

"  You  will  not  be  offended,  sir,  if  I  say  that  I  feel  it  to  be  a  great  pity  that  one 
who  has  such  eloquence  at  his  command  should  spend  his  time  merely  repeating 
the  phrases — the  very  inferior  phrases— of  others.  The  Senate,  sir,  should  be  your 
stage.     You  are  not  angry,  sir  ?  " 

She  had  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  was  looking  pleadingly  up  to 
his  face. 

"Angry?"  cried  Mr.  Bates,  patting  her  hand,  at  which  she  turned  her  eyes 
modestly  from  his  face  to  the  ground.  "Angry?  Nay,  dear  lady,  you  have  but 
expressed  what  I  have  often  thought." 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  not  offended  by  my  presumption,  sir,"  said  Kitty, 
removing  her  hand.  Mr.  Bates  did  not  seem  willing  to  let  it  go.  "  If  you  were 
offended,  I  protest  that  I  should  be  the  most  wretched  of  women." 

Mr.  Bates  marked  how  her  voice  broke.  He  took  a  step  after  her  as  she  went  to 
the  settle. 

"  Dear  madam,  you  deserve  to  be  the  happiest  rather  than  the  most  wretched  of 
your  sex,"  he  said. 

His  voice  was  also  very  soft  and  low. 

Kitty  turned  to  him,  crying  quickly,   "  And  I  should  be  so  if "     Here  she 

sighed,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Bates  quite  involuntarily.  "  Pardon  me :  I — I — that  is — 
sometimes  the  heart  forces  the  lips  to  speak  when  they  should  remain  silent.  A 
woman  is  a  simple  creature,  sir." 
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"She  looked  pleadingly  up  to  his  face." 

"  A  woman  is  a  very  fascinating  creature,  I  vow,"  cried  Mr.  Bates,  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Bates,  she  has  a  heart:  that  is  woman's  weakness,  her  heart,"  mur- 
mured Kitty. 

"  I  protest  that  she  has  not  a  monopoly  of  that  organ,"  said  Mr.  Bates.  "  May 
not  a  man  have  a  heart  also,  sweet  one?" 

"  Alas  !  "  sighed  Kitty,  "  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  any  but  those  who 

are  heartless.     I  have  often  longed But  why  should  I  burden  you  with  the  story 

of  my  longings,  of  my  sufferings  ?  " 

"  Your  woman's  instinct  tells  you  that  you  have  at  last  met  with  a  man  who  has 
a  heart.  I  have  a  heart,  dear  creature.  Was  it  my  fate  brought  me  into  this  room 
to-day?     Was  it  my  inscrutable  destiny  that  led  me  to  meet  the  most  charming " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Bates,  be  merciful  as  you  arc  strong  !  "  cried  Kitty,  pressing  one  hand 
to  her  tumultuous  bosom.  "  Do  not  compel  a  poor  weak  woman  to  betray  her 
weakness :  the  conqueror  should  be  merciful.     What  a  voice  is  yours,  sir  !     What 
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poor  woman  could  resist  its  melody?  Oh,  sir,  forgive  the  tears  of  a  weak  and  unhappy 
creature/' 

She  had  thrown  herself  on  the  settle,  and  had  laid  her  head  upon  one  of  its  arms. 

In  an  instant  he  was  beside  her,  and  had  caught  her  hand. 

"  Nay,  dear  one,  I  cannot  forgive  the  tears  that  dim  those  bright  eyes,"  he 
whispered  in  her  ear.     "  You  have  had  a  past,  madam  ?  " 

"  Ah,  sir,"  cried  Kitty  from  the  folds  of  her  handkerchief,  "  all  my  life  up  to  the 
present  has  been  my  past.     That  is  why  1  weep." 

"  Is  it  so  sad  as  that  ?    You  have  a  story  ?  " 

"  Should  I  tell  it  to  you  ?  "  said  Kitty,  raising  her  head  suddenly,  and  looking  at 
the  face  that  was  so  near  hers.  "  I  will,  I  will — yes,  I  will  trust  you.  You  may  be 
able  to  help  me." 

**  With  my  latest  breath  !  "  cried  Mr.  Bates. 

"  Sir,  to  be  brief,  I  am  a  great  heiress,"  said  Kitty,  quite  calmly. 

Mr.  Bates  started ;  his  eyes  brightened. 

"  My  uncle  was  trustee  of  my  father's  property — it  is  in  two  counties,"  continued 
Kitty.  "  For  some  years  after  my  father's  death  I  had  no  reason  for  complaint.  But 
then  a  change  came.  My  uncle's  son  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  I  soon  perceived 
his  true  character.  A  ruined,  dissolute  rake  I  knew  him  to  be,  and  when  I  rejected 
his  advances  with  scorn,  his  father,  who  I  fancied 
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" '  Who  shall  prevent  me  7 '  erred  Kitty. " 

which  I  hastily  plucked  down  and  hurled  at  him.  I  called  for  a  horse  and  chaise. 
They  were  at  the  door  in  a  moment,  and  I  fled  all  night.  But,  alas,  alas  !  I  feel  that 
my  flight  shall  avail  me  nothing.  They  are  on  my  track,  and  I  shall  be  forced  to. 
marry  at  least  one  of  them.     But  no,  no  !     Sooner  than  submit,  with  this  dagger " 

She  had  sprung  from  her  place,  and  her  hand  was  grasping  something  inside  her 
cloak   when  Mr.  Bates  caught  her  firmly  by  the  wrist. 

"You  shall  do  nothing  so  impious,  madam,"  he  cried. 

"  Who  shall  prevent  me  ? "  cried  Kitty,  struggling  with  him.      "  Who  shall  save 
me  from  my  persecutors  ?  " 

"  I,  madam  :  I  will  do  it !  "  cried  Mr.  Bates. 

"You?     How?" 
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Kitty  had  now  ceased  to  struggle. 

"  1  will  marry  you  myself,"  shouted  Mr.  Bates,  grasping  both  her  hands. 

"  But  only  half  an  hour  has  passed  since  we  met,"  said  Kitty,  looking  down. 

"  That  is  enough,  madam,  to  convince  me  that  my  heart  is  yours.  Sweet  one,  1 
throw  myself  at  your  feet.  Let  me  be  your  protector.  Let  me  hold  you  from  your 
persecutors.     Dearest  lady,  marry  me,  and  you  are  safe." 

"Thank  heaven— thank  heaven  I  have  found  a  friend  ! "  murmured  Kitty. 

"  You  agree  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bates,  rising  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  sir,  I  am  overcome  with  gratitude,"  cried  Kitty,  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms. 

"  An  heiress— and  mine,"  Mr.  Bates  whispered. 

"  Mistress  Clive,  the  gentleman  has  arrived.  Oh,  lud !  what  has  Kitty  been 
up  to?" 

The  landlord  was  standing  at  the  door  with  his  hands  raised. 

"Tis  my  brother,  Jimmy  Raftor,"  said  Kitty,  coolly  arranging  the  disordered 
hood  of  her  cloak  before  the  glass.  "  Jimmy  is  one  of  the  best  pistol  shots  in  all 
Ireland,  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal.     Show  the  gentleman  in,  Mr.  Landlord." 

Mr.  Bates  stood  aghast. 

"  Mistress  Clive — not  Kitty  Clive  of  Drury  Lane  ?  "  he  faltered. 

"  I  am  Kitty  Clive  of  Drury  Lane,  at  your  service,  sir,  if  you  should  need  another 
lesson  to  convince  you  that  even  the  most  ridiculous  story,  if  plausibly  told,  will  carry 
conviction  to  the  most  astute  of  men." 

Kitty  Clive  sank  in  a  curtsey,  and  then  rose,  bursting  into  a  musical  laugh  as  she 
pointed  a  finger  at  Mr.  Bates  standing  there  amazed  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

F.  Frankfort  Moore. 


CONTENT. 

"  T    AM  content.''     How  few  of  us  can  say 

X        Those  words  !     Alas  !  we  often  cannot  pray 
For  aught  but  Happiness,  that  will-o-wisp, 
That  pretty  boy,  with  coaxing,  peevish  lisp, 
Who  will  not  linger  with  us  for  one  day. 
Yet  sweet  Content  would  stay  with  us  alway 
If  we'd  but  let  her.     See !  she  stands  dismay'd 
Before  the  door  where  Happiness  has  played. 
Open !  and  let  her  enter  to  her  place. 
She  yearns  to  fill  our  lives  with  perfect  grace ; 
For  she's  no  idle,  wheedling,  changeful  boy. 
But  a  fair  maid,  with  sweet  eyes,  deep  with  joy. 
Straight  op  our  restless  hearts  her  touch  she'll  lay 
And  give  us  peace — if  we'll  but  let  her  stay. 
Come!  bid  her  in,  so,  e'er  our  days  be  spent, 
Each  yet  may  say,  "  Truly  I  am  content" 


Violet  Defries. 
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earliest  and  the  most  interesting.  Of  the  four  others,  Buckingham  Palace  belongs 
to  the  present;  it  is,  in  a  way,  part  of  ourselves,  since  it  is  the  House  of  the 
Sovereign.  Therefore  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  There  remain  the  Houses  of 
Whitehall,  of  St.  James's,  and  of  Kensington.  Of  these  three  the  two  latter  Palaces 
have  apparently  failed  to  impress  the  popular  imagination  with  any  sense  of  royal 
splendour  or  mystery.  This  sense  belongs  both  to  Westminster  and  to  Whitehall ; 
but  not  to  St.  James's,  or  to  Kensington.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  this  is  so.  As 
regards  St.  James's,  the  buildings  are  certainly  not  externally  majestic ;  nor  does  one 
who  walks  within  its  courts  become  immediately  conscious  of  ancient  associations 
and  the  atmosphere  of  Court  Functions.  Yet  nearly  all  the  Court  Functions  were 
held  there  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Again,  there  are  personal  associations,  if 
one  looks  for  them,  clinging  to  St.  James's,  as  there  were  at  Whitehall ;  but  either 
we  do  not  look  for  them,  or  they  do  not  awaken  any  enthusiasm.  Pilgrims  do  not 
journey  to  the  Palace  to  visit  its  haunted  chambers,  as  they  do  to  Holyrood  or 
to  Windsor.  Queen  Mary,  for  instance,  died  in  the  Palace — Froude  has  told  us  in 
what  mournful  manner  and  in  which  room.  Does  any  one  ever  ask  or  care  for 
the  room  in  which  the  most  unhappy  of  all  English  Queens  or  Princesses  breathed 
her  last  ?  King  Charles  spent  his  last  night  in  this  Palace.  The  Royal  martyr  has 
still  admirers,  but  they  do  not  flock  to  St.  James's  to  weep  over  the  unspeakable 
sadness  of  that  night.  The  elder  Pretender  was  born  here,  but  we  have  almost 
forgotten  his  life,  to  say  nothing  of  his  birth,  in  spite  of  the  romantic  warming-pan. 
There  are  stories  of  love  and  intrigue,  of  jealousy,  of  ambition  and  disappointment, 
connected  with  St.  James's ;  yet,  with  all  this  wealth  of  material,  it  is  not  a  palace 
of  romance ;  at  Whitehall,  when  we  think  of  that  vanished  House,  the  face,  the 
eyes,  the  voice  of  Louise  de  Querouaille  light  up  the  courts;  the  Count  de 
Grammont  fills  the  rooms  for  us  with  lovely  ladies  and  gallant  courtiers ;  outside, 
from  her  windows  looking  into  the  Park,  fair  Nelly  greets  the  King  with  mirthful 
eyes  and  saucy  tongue  as  he  crosses  from  Whitehall.  Well,  Miss  Brett  was  perhaps 
quite  as  beautiful  as  Nelly  or  Louise,  but  we  do  not  in  the  least  desire  to  read 
about  her.  The  book  of  the  French  courtier  treats  entirely  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil, — we  read  it  with  rapture ;  the  Chronicles  of  St.  James's  might  be 
written  so  as  to  treat  of  exactly  the  same  subjects, — yet  we  turn  from  them.     Why? 
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Because  it  is   impossible  ^^.-^    -   _  to  throw  over  the  Georges 

the  luminous   halo   of  ^^ X^  /^  Z^     '  romance.       George     the 

First,  the  Second,  and  the  t^Vl     *  Jn%^        ^°"  ^^  ^^^  Second,  were 

perhaps    as    immoral    as  j J^^T^ £^^^  Charles  and  James;   yet 

between    them    all    they  >yO  y^^^^  could    not  produce  a 

single  romance.    The  first  ^^.y^  '^  y^^^  romantic  episode  in   the 

history   of  the   house  of  ^Q  L4^  Hanover   is    that   simple 

little   legend  of  Hannah  ^  /^    ^  Lightfoot.        Perhaps 

another  reason  why  St.  James's  has  never  become  to  the  imagination  a  successor 
to  Whitehall  and  Westminster  is  that  from  the  year  17 14  to  the  year  1837  the  old 
kind  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  no  longer  existed.  Compare  the  personal  loyalty 
displayed  to  Henry  V.,  to  Henry  VHL,  to  Elizabeth,  with  that  felt  for  William  HL, 
who  saved  the  country  from  Catholic  rule,  and  for  George  L,  who  carried  on  the 
Protestant  succession.     The  country  accepted  these  kings,  not  because  they  had  an 


\ 
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personal  love  for  them,  but  because  they  enabled  the  nation  to  have  what  it  wanted. 
The  new  kings  did  not  try  to  become  personally  popular;  but  they  were  ready  to 
lead  the  people  in  war  for  religious  freedom,  and  they  represented  a  principle.  But 
as  for  personal  loyalty  of- the  ancient  kind,  that  no  longer  existed. 

For  exactly  a  similar  reason  Kensington  has  never  been  a  palace  in  which  the 
world  is  interested.  William  III.  chose  the  house  for  his  residence;  he  died  here. 
An  excellent  king,  a  most  useful  king,  but  hardly  possessed  of  the  nation's  love. 
George  II.  died  here ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex  died  here ;  yet  there  is  no  curiosity  or 
enthusiasm  about  the  place. 

With  Whitehall  the  case  is  quite  different.  It  was  the  Palace  of  Henry  VIII., 
of  Elizabeth,  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts ;  the  Palace  of  sovereigns  who  ruled  as 
well  as  reigned,  who  were  English  and  not  Germans,  who  lived  in  the  open  light 
and  air  for  all  to  behold ;  if  they  did  not  hide  their  vices,  they  openly  displayed 
their  virtues :  there  is  more  interest  attaching  to  the  Whitehall  of  Charles  II.  alone 
than  there  is  to  the  St.  James's  of  all  those  who  came  after  him.  Since,  then,  we 
can  here  consider  one  palace  only  out  of  the  remaining  four,  let  us  turn  to  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall. 

We  have  seen  that,  of  all  the  buildings  which  once  clustered  round  the  Painted 
Chamber  and  formed  the  King's  House  of  Westminster,  there  now  remain  nothing 
more  than  a  single  hall  much  changed,  a  crypt  much  restored,  a  cloister,  and  a  tower. 
But  this  is  autumnal  opulence  compared  with  the  Palace  of  Whitehall.  Of  that 
broad,  rambling  place,  as  taken  over  and  enlarged  by  Henry  VIII.,  there  now  remains 
nothing  at  all — not  a  single  chamber,  not  a  tower,  not  a  gateway,  not  a  fragment; 
everything  is  gone  :  even  the  disposition  of  its  courts  and  lanes,  generally  the  last 
thing  to  be  lost,  can  no  longer  be  traced.  And  of  the  Stuart  Whitehall  which 
succeeded  there  remains  but  one  chamber,  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  Inigo  Jones. 
Perhaps  no  royal  palace  of  recent  times,  in  any  country,  has  been  so  lost  and 
forgotten  as  that  of  the  Tudor  Whitehall.  Even  the  Ivory  House  of  Ahab,  or  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero,  has  not  been  more  completely  swept  away.  I  wonder  how 
many  living  men — even  of  the  few  who  have  seriously  studied  the  Westminster  of 
the  past —could  draw  from  memory  a  plan  of  Whitehall  Palace,  or  describe  in 
general  terms  its  courts  and  buildings.  Yet  it  was  a  very  great  house ;  certainly 
not  venerable  or  picturesque,  such  as  that  which  stood  beside  the  Abbey:  there 
were  no  sculptured  fronts,  no  tall  gables,  no  tourelles,  no  gray  walls,  no  narrow 
windows,  no  carved  cloisters ;  there  was  hardly  any  suggestion  ol  a  fortress ;  it  was 
a  modern  house  from  the  first,  the  house  of  an  ecclesiastic,  built,  like  all  the  older 
houses,  in  a  succession  of  courts  One  who  wishes  to  understand  Whitehall  must 
visit  Hampton,  and  walk  about  the  courts  of  St.  James's. 

The  first  mention  of  the  House  is  in  the  year  1221,  when  it  was  bequeathed 
by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Henry  III.*s  Justiciary,  to  the  Dominicans  of  his  foundation. 
The  original  home  of  the  Black  Friars  in  London  was  in  Holborn,  exactly  north 
of  Lincoln's  Inn;  whence,  fifty  years  later,  they  removed  to  the  corner  where  the 
Fleet  runs  into  the  Thames,  just  outside  the  ancient  City  wall.  Here  their  name 
still  survives.  The  monks  kept  Hubert's  house  till  1276,  when  they  sold  it  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  was  the  town  house  of 
the  Archbishop.  Wolsey,  the  last  Archbishop  who  held  it,  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  house.  Concerning  the  magnificence  with  which  he  lived  here — such 
magnificence  as  surpassed  that  of  the  King  his  master,  such  splendour  as  no  king 
of  England,  not  even  Richard  the  Second,  had  ever  shown  at  his  court — we  are 
informed  by  his  biographer,  Cavendish.  Wolsey's  following  of  eight  hundred  men, 
including  ten  peers  of  the   realm  and  fifteen  knights  who  were  not   too  proud   to 
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enter  the  service  of  the  Cardinal,  was  greater  even  than  that  of  Warwick,  the  King- 
maker of  the  preceding  century. 

When  one  reads  of  the  entertainments,  the  banquetings,  the  mumming,  the  music, 
the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  cloth  of  gold,  the  blaze  of  colour  everywhere— in  the 
hangings,  in  the  coats  of  arms,  in  the  costumes,  in  the  trappings  of  the  horses — we 
must  remember  that  this  magnificence  was  not  in  those  days  regarded  as  ostentation. 
So  to  speak  of  it  betrays  nineteenth-century  prejudice.  It  is  only  in  this  present 
century  that  the  rich  man  has  been  expected  to  live,  to  travel,  to  dress,  to  entertain, 
very  much  like  the  men  who  are  not  so  rich.  Dives  now  drives  in  a  carriage  little 
better  than  that  of  the  physician  who  attends  him.  He  gives  dinners  little  better 
than  those  of  the  lawyer  who  conducts  his  affairs.  If  he  lives  in  a  great  house,  it 
is  in  the  country,  unseen.  To  parade  and  flaunt  and  exhibit  your  wealth  is,  as  we 
now  understand  things,  bad  form.  In  the  time  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  it  was  not  bad 
form :  it  was  the  right  and  proper  use  of  wealth  to  entertain  royally ;  it  was  the 
part  of  a  rich  man  to  dress  splendidly,  to  have  a  troop  of  gentlemen  and  valiits 
in  his  service,  to  exhibit  tables  covered  with  gold  and  silver  plate,  to  hang  the 
walls  with  beautiful  and  costly  arras.  All  this  was  right  and  proper.  In  this 
way  the  successful  man  showed  his  success  to  the  world ;  he  invited  the  world 
to  judge  how  successful  he  was — how  rich,  how  powerful.  A  great  deal  of  Wolsey's 
authority  and  power  depended  upon  this  outward  and  visible  show.  Perhaps  he 
overdid  the  splendour  and  created  jealousies.  Yet  kings  delighted  in  seeing  the 
splendour  of  their  subjects.  Had  the  Divorce  business  gone  on  smoothly,  the  King 
might  have  continued  to  rejoice  in  possessing  a  subject  so  great  and  powerful.  We 
have  ceased  so  long  from  open  splendour  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  understand  it. 
Imagination  refuses  to  restore  the  glory  of  York  House,  when  its  walls  were 
hung  with  tapestry  of  many  colours ;  when,  here  and  there,  in  place  of  tapestry, 
the  walls  were  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver  and  cloth  of  tissue.  Where,  let 
me  ask,  can  we  find  now  a  single  piece  of  this  fine  cloth  of  gold  ?  There  were 
long  tables  spread  with  rich  stuffs — satin,  silk,  velvet,  damask  :  where  can  we  find  a 
table  now  spread  with  these  lovely  things?  There  were  sideboards  set  with  the 
most  splendid  gold  and  silver  plate :  where  now  can  we  see  gold  and  silver  plate 
— save  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  Dinner  ?  A  following  of  eight  hundred  people  rode  with 
the  Cardinal :  what  noble  in  the  land  has  such  a  following  now  ?  Alas !  the 
richest  and  greatest  lord  that  we  can  produce  has  nothing  but  a  couple  of  varlets 
behind  his  carriage  and  two  or  three  more  in  his  hall,  with  never  a  knight  or  squire 
or  armiger  among  them.  As  for  the  Cardinal  himself,  when  he  went  abroad  he 
was  all  scarlet  and  red  and  gold  and  silver  gilt.  His  saddle  was  of  crimson  velvet, 
his  shoes  were  set  with  gleaming  diamonds,  his  stirrups  were  silver  gilt ;  before  him 
rode  two  monks  carrying  silver  crosses.  Every  day  he  entertained  a  multitude  with  a 
noble  feast  and  fine  wines,  with  the  singing  of  men  and  children  and  with  the  music 
of  all  kinds  of  instruments.  And  afterwards  there  were  masques  and  mummeries, 
and  dances  with  noble  dames  and  gentle  damsels. 

What  have  we  to  show  in  comparison  with  this  magnificence?  Nothing.  The 
richest  man,  the  most  noble  and  the  most  powerful,  is  no  more  splendid  than  a 
simple  gentleman.  The  King-maker,  if  he  existed  in  the  present  day,  would  walk 
to  his  club  in  Pall  Mall ;  and  you  would  not  distinguish  him  from  the  briefless 
barrister  taking  his  dinner— the  same  dinner,  mind — at  the  next  table.  The  decay 
of  magnificence  accompanies  the  decay  of  rank,  the  decay  of  individual  authority, 
and  the  decay  of  territorial  power. 

Wolsey  fell.  Great  and  powerful  must  have  been  that  dread  sovereign,  that 
Occidental  Star,  that  King  who  could  overthrow  by  a  single  word  so  mighty  a  Lord 
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as  the  Cardinal.     And  the  King  took  over  for  his  own  use  the  town  house  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York. 

At  this  time  the  old  Palace  of  Westminster  was  in  a  melancholy  condition.  A 
fire  in  15 12  destroyed  a  great  part  of  it,  including  the  principal  offices  and  many  of 
the  chambers.  The  central  part — the  King's  House— however,  escaped,  and  here  the 
King  remained.  Rooms  for  visitors  were  found  at  Baynard's  Castle,  Bridewell,  and 
St.  James's  (which  was  built  by  Henry  on  the  site  of  St.  James's  Hospital).  Norden, 
who  wrote  in  the  year  1592,  says  that  the  old  Palace  at  that  time  lay  in  ruins,  but 
that  the  vaults,  cellars,  and  walls  still  remaining,  showed  how  extensive  had  been 
the  buildings  in  former  times. 

In  converting  York  House  into  a  Palace  Henry  added  a  tennis  court,  a  cockpit, 
a  bowling  alley  and  a  tilt  yard.  He  built  a  gateway  after  Holbein's  designs  across 
the  main  street ;  and  besides  these,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  annexed 
Whitehall  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  he  "  most  sumptuously  and  curiously  builded 
and  edified  many  beautiful,  costly,  and  pleasant  lodgings."  He  laid  out  the  Park, 
and  he  began  a  collection  of  pictures,  which  Charles  L  afterwards  enlarged.  James  L 
designed  to  erect  a  new  and  very  costly  Palace  on  the  spot.  He  entrusted  the  work 
to  Inigo  Jones,  but  the  design  never  got  beyond  the  Banqueting  Hall.  Had  the 
Palace  been  completed  it  would  have  shown  a  front  of  1152  feet  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  874  feet  from  east  to  west. 

The  plan  of  the  Palace,  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  exists.  It  is  here 
reproduced  from  the  Crace  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  place  was  much  less  in  area  and  contained  fewer  buildings  than  the  Westminster 
Palace.  The  chief  reason  for  these  diminished  proportions  was  the  separation  for 
the  first  time  in  English  history  of  the  High  Courts  of  Justice  from  the  King's  Court, 
and  the  change  from  the  army — King  Cnut's  huscarles — which  the  kings  had  always 
led  about  with  them  to  a  small  body-guard.  The  place  is  rambling,  as  we  should 
ex|3ect  from  the  manner  in  which  it  grew. 
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Inigo  Jones'  Palace. 

On  the  south  side  the  Palace  began  with  the  Bowling  Green ;  next  to  this  was 
the  Privy  Garden,  a  large  piece  of  ground  laid  out  formally.  The  front  of  the  Palace 
consisted  of  the  Banqueting  Hall,  the  present  Whitehall,  the  Gate  and  Gate  Tower, 
neither  stately  nor  in  any  way  remarkable,  and  a  row  of  low  gabled  houses  almost 
mean  in  appearance.  The  Gate  opened  upon  a  series  of  three  courts  or  quadrangles. 
The  first  and  most  important,  called  "  The  Court,"  had  on  its  west  side  the  Banqueting 
House ;  on  the  south  there  was  a  row  of  offices  or  chambers ;  on  the  north  a  low 
covered  way  connected  the  Banqueting  Hall  with  the  other  chambers;  on  the  east 
side  was  the  Great  Hall  or  Presence  Chamber,  the  Chapel,  and  the  private  rooms  of 
the  King  and  Queen.  This  part  of  the  Palace  contained  what  was  left  of  the  old 
York  House.  The  second  court,  that  into  which  the  principal  gate  opened,  was 
called  the  "Courtyard."  By  this  court  was  the  way  to  the  Audience  and  Council 
Chambers,  the  Chapel,  the  offices  of  the  Palace,  and  the  Water  Gate.  The  Art 
Collections  and  Library  were  placed  in  the  "  Stone  Gallery,"  which  ran  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Privy  Garden.  A  third  court  was  called  Scotland  Yard ;  in  this 
court  was  the  Guard  House.  The  old  custom  of  having  everything  made  in  the 
Palace  that  could  be  made,  and  everything  stored  under  responsible  officers,  was 
continued  at  Whitehall  as  it  had  been  at  Westminster.  Thus  we  find  cellars,  pastry 
house,  pantry,  cyder  house,  spicery,  bakehouse,  charcoal  house,  scalding  house, 
chandlery,  poulterers'  house,  master  glazier's,  confectionery — and  the  rest,  each  office 
with  its  responsible  officer,  and  each  officer  with  his  own  quarters  in  the  Palace. 
One  long  building  on  the  right  hand  of  the  picture  was  the  "  Small  Beer  Buttery." 
The  length  shows  its  importance ;  its  situation  among  the  offices  indicates  for  whom 
it  was  erected.  Remember  that  the  common  sort  of  Englishman  has  never  at  any 
time  used  water  as  a  beverage  unless  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  had ;  that  as  yet 
he  had  no  tea;  that  his  habitual  beverage  was  small  beer;  and  that  in  all  great 
houses  small  beer  was  to  be  had  for  the  asking  in  the  intervals  of  work. 

Beyond  the  Banqueting  Hall  and  the  Gate  House  there  is  a  broad  street,  now 
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Parliament  Street,  then  a  portion  of  the  Palace.  On  the  other  side,  where  in  King 
Henry's  reign  were  the  Tilt  Yard  and  the  Cockpit,  are  the  old  Horse  Guards  and 
Wallingford  House,  afterwards  the  Admiralty.  Beyond  these  buildings  is  St.  James's 
Park,  with  fine  broad  roads,  which  remain  to  the  present  day;  on  the  left  is 
Rosamond's  Pond  in  its  setting  of  trees,  to  which  reference  is  constantly  made  in 
the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  open  space  stood  the  beautiful  gate  erected  by  Holbein. 
It  was  removed  in  1759. 

The  appearance  of  the  Palace  from  the  river  has  been  preserved  in  several  views, 
in  none  of  which  do  the  details  all  agree.     The  one  produced  here  is  taken  from 


St.  James'  Palace 

Wilkinson's  Londina  liiustrata,  and  shows  the  Palace  in  the  time  of  James  II.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  Palace  is  that  of  a  great  collection  of  chambers  and  offices 
built  as  they  were  required,  for  convenience  and  comfort,  rather  than  for  beauty 
or  picturesqueness.  There  are  no  towers,  cloisters,  gables,  or  carved  work.  It  is 
essentially — like  St.  James's,  like  Hampton— a  palace  of  brick. 

The  greater  part  of  Whitehall  Palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1691  and  1697. 
After  the  deposition  of  James  II.  it  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence.  Then  the  site 
of  the  Palace  was  gradually  built  over  by  private  persons.  The  Banqueting  Hall 
was  for  a  long  time  a  Chapel  Royal ;  it  has  now  become  the  house  for  the  collections 
of  the  United  Service  Institute.  One  could  wish  that  some  of  the  Palace  had  been 
preserved :  from  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  deposition  of  James  II.  is  a 
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period  which  contains  a  great  many  events  of  interest  and  importance,  all  of  which 
are  associated  with  this  Palace.  The  destruction  of  the  ancient  Faith,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Religious  Houses,  the  re-birth  of  Classical  learning,  the  vast  developments  of 
trade,  the  widening  of  the  world,  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  outre  mer,  the  humbling 
of  Spain,  the  successful  resistance  of  the  nation  against  the  king,  the  growth  of  a 
most  glorious  literature,  the  revival  of  the  national  spirit, — all  these  things  belong  to 
Whitehall  Palace.  Other  memories  it  had,  not  so  pleasing  :  the  self-will  of  Henry, 
the  misery  of  his  elder  daughter,  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  licentious  Court  of 
Charles  II. — one  wishes  that  the  place  had  been  spared. 

We  have  copied  the  plan  of  the  Palace.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  fill  in  the 
plan  with  the  innumerable  offices,  private  rooms,  galleries  and  chambers  mentioned 
by  one  writer  and  another.  We  must  be  content  to  know  that  it  was  a  vast  nest  of 
chambers  and  offices ;  there  were  hundreds  of  them ;  the  courts  were  crowded  with 
people;  there  was  a  common  thoroughfare  through  the  middle  of  the  Palace  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Westminster :  so  many  funerals,  for  instance,  were  conducted  along 
this  road  to  St.  Margaret's  that  Henry  VIII.  constructed  a  new  burial-ground  at 
St.  Martin's.  The  Palace  was  accessible  to  all ;  the  Cluard  stood  at  the  gate,  but 
everybody  was  admitted  as  to  a  town ;  the  King  moved  freely  about  the  Courts,  in 
the  Mall,  in  the  Park,  sometimes  unattended.  The  people  drove  their  packhorses 
or  their  waggons  up  and  down  the  road,  and  hardly  noticed  the  swarthy-faced  man 
who  stood  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  watching  the  players  along  the  Mall.  This 
easy  and  fearless  familiarity  vanished  with  the  Stuarts. 

Between  this  Palace  and  that  of  Westminster  there  were  certain  important  points 
of  difference.  One,  the  absence  of  the  law  courts,  has  already  been  noticed.  At 
Whitehall  there  was  a  Guard  House ;  it  stood,  as  has  been  said,  in  Scotland  Yard : 


'-^^'' 


Buckingham  Palace 
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no  doubt  the  Gate  was  guarded;  in  1641  the  old  "  Horse  Guards"  was  built  for  the 
Gentlemen  Pensioners  who  formed  the  Guard  ;  but  there  was  no  wall  round  the 
Palace,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  a  fortress,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  a  camp. 
Next,  the  Palace  of  Westminster  was  always,  as  had  been  intended  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  connected  with  the  Abbey.  It  had,  to  be  sure,  its  own  chapel — that  of 
St.  Stephen's ;  but  it  was  connected  by  historical  associations  of  every  kind  with  the 
Abbey.  The  ringing  of  the  Abbey  bells,  the  rolling  of  the  organ,  the  chanting  of 
the  monks  could  be  heard  by  day  and  by  night  above  the  music  and  the  minstrelsy, 
the  blare  of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  arms.  At  Whitehall  there  was  a  chapel,  but  the 
Abbey  was  out  of  hearing.  When  Henry  removed  his  Palace  from  Thorney  Island  to 
York  House  it  was  a  warning  or  a  sign  that  he  would  shortly  remove  himself  from 
the  domination  of  the  Church. 

As  for  the  Court  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  have  full  details. 
The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  who  were  the  body-guard,  wore  red  cloth  roses  on  back 
and  breast.     When  the  Court  moved  from  Whitehall  to  Greenwich  or  to  Theobalds, 


\  w    \.^ 


Tfie  Horse  Guards. 

a  vast  quantity  of  baggage  went  with  it.  Three  hundred  carts  were  required  to 
carry  all  that  was  wanted.  What  did  these  carts  contain  ?  Not  furniture,  certainly. 
Table-linen,  gold  and  silver  plate,  wine  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  tapestry,  dresses 
and  bedding,  kitchen  vessels.  As  for  furniture,  there  were  as  yet  no  tables  such 
as  we  now  use,  but  boards  on  trestles,  which  were  put  up  for  every  meal ;  there 
were  chairs  and  stools;  there  was  tapestry  on  the  walls;  there  were  beds;  there  were 
cabinets  and  sideboards ;  except  in  the  Presence  Chamber  or  the  Banqueting  Hall 
there  were  no  carpets.  All  who  write  of  England  at  this  time  speak  with  admiration 
of  the  chambers  strewn  with  sweet  herbs,  the  crushing  of  which  by  the  feet  brought 
out  their  fragrance  ;  the  -nosegays  of  flowers  placed  in  the  bedrooms ;  and  the  parlours 
trimmed  with  vine  leaves,  green  boughs  and  fresh  herbs.     It  is  a  pleasant  picture. 

Of  treasures  such  as  exist  at  the  present  day  in  Buckingham  Palace,  Windsor 
and  other  royal  residences,  there  were  few.  Hentzner,  a  traveller  in  the  year  1598, 
found  a  library  in  Whitehall  well  stored  with  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  and  French  books; 
he  says  nothing  of  English  books.  They  were  all  bound  in  red  velvet,  with  clasps 
of  gold  and  silver  ;  some  had  pearls  and  precious  stones  in  the  bindings.     He  also 
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found  some  pictures,  including  portraits  of  "  Henry,  Richard  and  Edward."  There 
were  a  few  other  curious  things :  a  cabinet  of  silver,  daintily  worked,  in  which  the 
Queen  kept  letter-paper ;  a  jewel-box  set  with  pearls ;  toys  and  curiosities  in  clock- 
work. A  few  years  later,  in  1613,  the  pictures  in  Whitehall  are  enumerated.  There 
were  then  portraits  of  Henry  VH.,  Henry  VHI.,  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  There  were  also  portraits  of  French  and  Spanish  kings  and  queens, 
and  of  the  great   ladies  of  Court.      It  is  curious  to  remark   that   no   portrait   then 


Old  Scotland  Yard. 

existed  in  Whitehall  either  of  Mary  or  of  Philip.     The  list  includes  the  portraits  in 
the  other  palaces.     There  is  not  one  of  Mary. 

Let  us  assist  at  a  royal  banquet.  It  is  an  entertainment  offered  to  Juan  Fernandez 
de  Velasco,  Duke  de  Frias,  Constable  of  Castile,  on  Sunday,  August  loth,  1604,  in 
which  the  King  opened  his  mind  without  reserve  as  to  peace  with  Spain.  The 
Audience  Chamber  was  furnished  with  a  buffet  of  several  stages,  filled  with  gold 
and  silver  plate.  People  were  freely  admitted  to  look  on,  but  a  railing  was  put  up 
on  either  side  of  the  room  to  keep  them  from   crowding   or  pressing.  iJFhf)W^I^ 
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was  fifteen  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad.  The  dishes  were  brought  in  by  the 
King's  gentlemen  and  servants,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Southampton  were  gentlemen-ushers.  The  King  and  Queen,  with 
Prince  Henry,  entered  after  the  arrival  of  the  Constable  and  his  suite.  After  washing 
of  hands, — the  Lord  Treasurer  handing  the  bowl  to  the  King  and  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  to  the  Queen, — grace  was  said,  and  they  took  their  seats.  The  King  and 
Queen  occupied  thrones  at  the  head  of  the  table  under  a  canopy  of  state  on  chairs 
of  brocade  with  cushions.  On  the  Queen's  side  sat  the  Constable  on  a  tabouret 
of  brocade,  and  on  the  King's  side  sat  the  Prince.  The  other  guests  were  four 
gentlemen  forming  part  of  the  Ambassador's  suite.  There  was  also  at  the  table,  says 
the  historian,  a  large  company  of  the  principal  noblemen  in  the  reahn.  He  enumerates 
twenty-one,  and  says  there  were  others.  How  they  were  all  placed  at  a  table  fifteen 
feet  long  and  three  feet  broad  he  does  not  explain.  Perhaps  there  was  a  second 
table.     A  band  of  instruments  discoursed  music  during  the  banquet     The  speeches 


Rosamond's  Pond,  St  James'  Park. 

and  toasts  went  on  during  the  course  of  the  dinner.  First  the  King  rose,  and, 
taking  off  his  crown,  he  drank  to  the  health  of  their  Spanish  Majesties.  Next  the 
Constable  drank  to  the  health  of  the  Queen  "  out  of  the  lid  of  a  cup  of  agate  of 
extraordinary  beauty."  He  then  passed  the  cup  to  the  King,  asking  him  to  drink 
out  of  it ;  and  then  to  the  Prince.  He  then  directed  that  the  cup  should  remain  on 
His  Majesty's  buffet.  At  this  point  the  people  present  shouted  out,  "  Peace  !  peace  ! 
peace !     God  save  the  King  !  God  save  the  King  !  " 

The  banquet,  thus  cheered  by  compliments,  toasts,  and  the  shouts  of  the  onlookers, 
lasted  three  hours.  At  its  conclusion,  which  would  be  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  singular  ceremony  took  place.  "  The  table  was  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  their  Majesties,  standing  upon  it,  proceeded  to  wash  their  hands."  The  King 
and  Queen  then  retired  to  their  own  apartments,  while  the  Spanish  guests  were 
taken  to  the  picture  gallery.  In  an  hour's  time  they  returned  to  the  Audience 
Chamber,  where  dancing  had  begun, 
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Fifty  ladies-of-honour  were   present,    **  richly   dressed    and   extremely   beautiful." 
Prince  Henry  danced  a  gaiiiard]  the  Queen,  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  danced 
a  brando  ;  the  Prince  danced  another  galliard-^^^  con  algunas  cabriolas,"  with  certain 
capers  ;  then  another  brando  was  performed  ;  the  Queen  with  the  Eurl  of  Southampton, 
and  Prince  Henry  with  another  lady  of  the  Court,  danced  a  correnta.     This  ended 
the  ball.     They  then  all  took  their  places  at  the  windows,  which  looked  out  upon  a 
court  of  the  Palace.     There  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  King's  bears  fight 
with  greyhounds,  and  there  was  very  fine  baiting  of  the  bull.     Then  followed  tumblers 
and  rope-dancers.      With  these  performances  ended  the  entertainment  and  the  day. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  accompanied  the  Constable  to  the  farthest  room;  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire  and   other   gentlemen  went  with   them  to    their    coacbe?,    and   fifty 
halberdiers   escorted    them 
on    their  way    home  with 
torches.      On  the  morrow, 
one  is  pained  to  read,  the 
Constable  had  an  attack  of 
lumbago. 

There  are  other  notes 
on  the  Court  which  one 
finds  in  the  descriptions  of 
foreign  travellers.  Thus, 
the  King  was  served  on 
one  knee ;  while  he  drank 
his  cupbearer  remained  on 
one  knee ;  he  habitually 
drank  Frontignac,  a  sweet, 
rich  French  wine;  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  passed 
through  the  street  men  fell 
on  their  knees  (this  practice 
seems  to  have  been  dis- 
continued at  her  death) ; 
servants  carried  their 
masters*  arms  on  the  left 
sleeve;  the  people,  within 
or  without  the  Court,  were 
noisy  and  overbearing  (all 
travellers  agree  on  this 
point) ;  they  hated  foreign-  n.    u/  *    /,  ^    ./     01      ..  -^ 

^  .   .        y      .  L  ^*«  >NaUr  Gate,  New  Palace  Yard 

ers,  and  laughed  at  tnem; 

they  were  magnificent  in  dress;  they  allowed  their  wives  the  greatest  liberty, 
and  spent  all  they  could  afford  upon  their  dresses  ;  the  greatest  pleasure  the  wives 
of  the  citizens  had  was  to  sit  in  their  doorways  dressed  in  their  best  for  the  passers- 
by  to  admire  ;  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  a  great  quantity  of  meat ;  they  loved 
sweet  things,  pouring  honey  over  mutton  and  mixing  sugar  with  their  wine ;  they 
ardently  pursued  bull  and  bear  baiting,  hunting,  fishing  and  sport  of  all  kinds ;  they 
ate  saffron  cakes  to  bring  out  the  flavour  of  beer  ;  they  spent  great  sums  of  money  in 
tobacco,  which  was  then  iSs.  a  pound,  equal  to  more  than  j£6  of  our  money;  their 
great  highway  was  the  river,  which  was  covered  with  boats  of  all  kinds  plying  up 
and  down  the  stream,  and  was  also  covered  with  thousands  of  swans.  The  river, 
indeed,    maintained,  as  watermen,  fishermen,  lightermen,  stevedores,  etc.,  as   many 
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as  forty  thousand  men.  When  we  read  of  James  kissing  his  favourites — a  practice 
nauseous  to  the  modern  Englishman — we  must  remember  that  it  was  then  not  an 
uncommon  thing,  but  quite  the  contrary,  for  friends  to  kiss  each  other.  In  France 
and  Germany  men  have  always  greeted  each  other  with  a  kiss.  On  entering  a  room 
a  visitor  kissed  all  the  ladies  present.  Thus  it  was  reckoned  unusual  when  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  (1625)  admitted  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  Ely  House  on 
the  proviso  that  he  must  not  kiss  her.  He  did  not,  but  he  kissed  all  her  ladies 
twice  over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  the  Constable  of  Castile,  the  day  before 
the  great  banquet,  kissed  all  the  Queen's  ladies-of-honour.  Erasmus  remarks  that  the 
English  have  a  custom  "  never  to  be  sufficiently  commended.  Wherever  you  go,  you 
are  received  with  a  kiss  from  all ;  when  you  take  your  leave,  you  are  dismissed  with 
kisses  ;  you  return — kisses  are  repeated  ;  they  come  to  visit  you — kisses  again." 

Those  who  read — and  trust — the  gossiping  and  scandalous  memoirs  of  the  day 
acquire  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  King  James's  Court.  The  physical  defects  and 
weaknesses  of  the  King  are  exaggerated  :  we  are  told  that  his  legs  were  weak,  and 
that  he  rolled  in  his  gait;  the  foreign  ambassadors,  however,  speak  of  him  as  a 
man  of  great  strength  and  strong  constitution :  we  are  told  that  he  spoke  thickly ; 
there  is  nothing  said  of  this  defect  in  the  letters  written  by  these  visitors.  That  he 
lived  privately,  and  went  not  abroad,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  had  done,  is  acknowledged ; 
that  his  court  was  in  any  way  ridiculous  does  not  appear,  except  in  such  a  writer 
as  Anthony  Welldon.  In  this  place,  happily,  we  have  not  to  consider  his  foreign 
or  domestic  policy,  or  his  lofty  ideas  on  Divine  Right;  but  only  his  Court.  In 
the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne  every  weakness  is  made  visible  and 
appears  out  of  proportion.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  blemishes  are 
not  visible  to  him  who  only  occasionally  visits  the  Court,  or  witnesses  a  Court 
function.  We,  for  instance,  are  only  outsiders:  we  know  nothing  of  the  whispers 
which  run  round  the  inner  circle.  Those  who  are  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
must  experience,  one  would  think,  something  of  degradation  when  they  make  the 
inevitable  discovery  that  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  whom  they  have  been 
wont  to  serve  on  bended  knee,  is  afflicted,  like  the  meanest  of  his  servants,  with 
human  infirmities,  and  with  weaknesses  physical  and  mental.  There  are,  however, 
two  kings  :  the  one  as  he  appears  to  the  outer  world,  which  only  sees  him  at  Court 
functions  ;  the  other  as  he  appear  to  his  servants  and  those  about  his  person.  If 
one  of  these  servants  reveals  to  the  world  that  the  sovereign  in  hours  of  privacy 
was  wont  to  relax  from  the  cares  of  state  in  the  company  of  persons  little  better 
than  buffoons,  we  may  acknowledge  that  the  dignity  maintained  by  the  King  in 
public  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  greater  than  James  could  always 
sustain.  He  relaxed,  therefore,  too  much  in  the  opposite  direction.  Why  parade 
the  fact?  When  one  of  his  servants  describes  a  drunken  orgy  at  the  Palace,  we 
remark  that  James  was  king  for  more  than  twenty  years,  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  other  drunken  orgy,  and  that  this  deplorable  evening  was  in  honour  of  the 
Queen's  brother,  King  of  Denmark,  who  probably  thought  that  general  excess  of 
wine  was  part  of  the  honour  paid  to  him.  When  we  are  told  that  James  was 
afraid  of  a  drawn  sword,  and  turned  his  eyes  away  when  he  knighted  a  certain 
person,  we  remark  that  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  fear  is  only  recorded  of 
him  once  and  by  one  writer,  that  no  one  else  speaks  of  it,  and  that  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  on  this  occasion  he  turned  his  head  in  sign  of  fear.  That  he 
loved  hunting  excessively  is  only  saying  that  he  joined  in  the  sports  of  his  time, 
and  that  he  was  always  pleased  to  escape  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  his  place. 
That  saint  whom  English  Catholics  still  revere,  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  also 
excessively  fond  of  hunting.     When  all   this   is   said  we   may  add   that   this   King, 
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who  loved  buffoonery  so  much,  was  a  good  scholar  and  a  diligent  student,  a  lover 
of  literature  and  of  scholars,  a  writer  of  considerable  power,  a  disputant  of  no  mean 
order.  King  James  wrote  the  Doron  Basilikon ;  he  wrote  a  book  on  Daemonology 
(who  can  expect  a  king  to  be  in  advance  of  his  age  ?) ;  he  wrote  against  the  use 
of  tobacco  ;  he  translated  many  of  the  Psalms ;  he  was  constantly  saying  things 
witty,  unexpected,  shrewd  and  epigrammatic ;  he  was  as  tolerant  as  could  be  expected 
in  matter$»of  religion. 

Lastly,  James  made  the  Court  of  Whitehall  magnificent  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  by  the  splendour  of  the  Masques. 

When  we  think  of  this  vanished  Palace  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  Masques,  which 
belong  especially  to  Whitehall, — there  were  none  at  Westminster  and  none  at  St. 
James's.  The  Masque  is  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was  a 
play  performed  on  one  night  only ;  not  by  professional  actors,  but  by  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  Court.  The  jewels  worn  were  real  jewels ;  the  dresses  were  of  velvet 
and  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls ;  the  scenery  was  costly  and  elaborate ;  the 
music  was  new  and  composed  for  the  occasion;  the  dances  were  newly  invented 
for  that  night  only;  the  scene-painter  and  stage  manager  was  the  greatest  architect 
of  the  day ;  the  words  were  written  by  the  poet  who,  in  his  lifetime,  was  esteemed^ 
by  many  the  first  of  living  poets.  The  Masque  was  a  costly,  splendid  thing— a 
thing  of  courtly  pomp— a  fit  plaything  for  queen  and  princess ;  a  form  of  drama 
perfected  by  Ben  Jonson,  not  disdained  by  Milton,  put  upon  the  stage  by  Inigo 
Jones.  As  for  the  play  itself,  the  mofif  was  always  simple,  sometimes  allegorical, 
generally  grave ;  the  treatment  was  classical.  The  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson  would 
be  wearisome  for  the  length  of  the  speeches  and  the  slowness  of  the  movement, 
did  we  not  keep  before  our  eyes  the  scenery  and  the  grouping  of  the  figures.  Their 
tedium  in  the  reading  is  also  retrieved  by  the  lovely  verses  and  songs  scattered 
freely  over  the  piece :  the  acting,  the  music,  the  scenes,  the  singing,  the  dancing 
kept  up  the  life  and  action  and  interest  of  the  piece.  There  was  an  immense 
amount  of  stage  management,  stage  machinery  and  decorations.  Shakespeare  and 
his  actors  at  the  Globe  and  the  Fortune  could  neither  afford  these  splendours,  nor 
did  they  attempt  even  a  distant  imitation  of  them.  When  the  King  commanded 
a  play,  it  was  put  on  the  stage  with  none  of  the  accessories  which  belonged  to 
the  Masque.  At  Whitehall,  as  at  Bankside,  the  back  of  the  stage  represented  a 
wall,  a  palace  or  a  castle;  the  hangings — black  or  blue— showed  whether  it  was 
night  or  day.  But  the  Masque  was  not  a  show  for  the  people :  it  is  certain  that 
the  "  groundlings  "  of  the  Globe  would  not  have  understood  the  classical  allusions 
with  which  it  was  crammed.  At  the  present  day  a  masque  would  be  only  endured 
as  a  spectacle  for  the  picturesque  grouping,  the  beauty  of  the  actresses,  the  splendour 
of  the  dresses,  the  perfection  of  the  dancing,  the  lovely  songs,  and  the  admirable 
skill  and  discipline  of  the  company.  When  the  principal  actress  was  no  other  than 
the  Queen  herself,  who  led  off  a  dance,  followed  by  ladies  representing  mythological 
characters  perfectly  well  understood  by  a  Court  of  scholars,  when  the  scenery,  new 
and  beautiful,  was  changed  again  and  again,  even  though  the  fable  was  no  great 
thing  the  entertainment  was  delightful. 

The  general  care  of  these  and  other  shows  was  entrusted  to  the  Master  of  Revels. 
This  office  is  described  in  an  official  book  compiled  by  Edmund  Tylney,  a  Master 
of  Revels  1579— 1610.  He  says  :  "  The  oflfice  of  y®  Revels  consisteth  of  a  Wardropp 
and  other  several  Roomes,  for  Artificers  to  worke  in — viz.,  Taylors,  Imbrotherers, 
Property-makers,  Paynters,  Wyer  drawers  and  Carpenters,  togeather  with  a  convenient 
place  for  y®  rehearsals  and  setting  for  the  of  Playes  and  other  Showes  for  those 
Services." 
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The  first  Master  of  Revels  was  Sir  Thomas  Cawerden,  appointed  in  1546.  He 
was  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Benger,  Edmund  Tylney,  Sir  George  Busk,  Sir  John 
Astley,  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert.  With  him  the  importance  of  the  post  ceased; 
the  office,  however,  was  still  continued.  It  survives — or  lingers — in  the  Licenser 
of  Plays. 

So  few  read  Ben  Jonson's  Masques  that  I  ask  no  excuse  for  presenting  one. 
We  will  take  the  masque  called  The  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,  It  was  wjitten  as  a 
wedding  entertainment. 

The  scene  represented  a  high,  steep  red  cliff  mounting  to  the  sky — a  red  cliff 
because  the  occasion  was  the  wedding  of  one  of  the  Radcliffs.  The  cliff  was  also 
"  a  note  of  height,  greatness,  and  antiquity."  Before  the  cliff  on  the  two  sides  were 
two  pilasters  charged  with  spoils  and  trophies  of  Venus  and  Cupid :  hearts  transfixed, 
hearts  burning,  young  men  and  maidens  buried  with  roses,  garlands,  arrows,  and  so 
forth — all  of  burnished  gold.  Over  the  pillars  hovered  the  figures  of  Triumph 
and  Victory,  twice  the  size  of  life,  completing  the  arch  and  holding  a  garland  of 
myrtle  for  the  key. 

Beyond  the  cliff,  cloud  and  obscurity. 

Then  music  began ;  the  clouds  vanished ;  two  doves  followed  by  two  swans  drew 
forth  a  triumphant  chariot,  in  which  sat  Venus  crowned  with  her  star,  and  beneath 
her  the  three  Graces,  "  all  attired  according  to  their  antique  figures  '* — which  is 
obscure  and  doubtful. 

Venus  descends  from  the  chariot,  and  is  followed  by  the  Graces  : 

"  It  is  no  common  cause,  you  will  conceive, 
My  lovely  Graces,  makes  your  goddess  leave 
Her  state  in  Heaven  to-night,  to  visit  earth. 
Love  late  is  fled  away,  my  eldest  birth, 
Cupid,  whom  I  did  joy  to  call  my  son  ; 
And  whom  long  absent,  Venus  is  undone. 
Spy,  if  you  can,  his  footsteps  on  the  green  ; 
For  here,  as  I  am  told,  he  late  hath  been. 

Find  ye  no  track  of  his  slray'd  feet? 
1st  C.  Not  I. 
2ndG,  Not  I. 

ZrdG,  Not  I. 

Venus.  Stay,  nymphs ;  we  then  will  try 

A  nearer  way.     Look  all  these  ladies'  eyes. 

And  see  if  there  he  not  concealed  lies. 

Perchance  he  hath  some  simple  heart  to  hide 

His  subtle  shape  in.  . 

.  Begin,  soft  Graces,  and  proclaim  reward 
To  her  that  brings  him  in.     Speak  to  be  heard." 

Then  the  Graces  begin,  and  one  after  the  other  for  nine  verses  sing  the  "  Hue 
and  Cry  for  Cupid": — 

**  IJ/  (7.  Beauties,  have  ye  seen  this  toy 
CallM  Love,  a  little  boy. 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind  ; 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  ? 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  ? 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 
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2nd  G,  Trust  liim  not  ;  his  words,  though  sweet, 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
All  his  practice  is  deceit  ; 
Any  gift  it  is  a  bait ; 
Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears, 
And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

\st  G.  If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him. 

Beauties,  be  not  nice,  b«t  show  him. 
2itd  G,  Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  hiin, 

Now,  we  hope,  ye'll  not  abide  him. 
3n/  G.  Since  you  hear  his  falser  play. 

And  that  he's  Venus'  runaway." 

After  this  Cupid  himself  comes  running  out  from  behind  the  trophies:  he  is 
armed ;  he  is  followed  by  twelve  boys  "  most  antickly "  attired,  representing  the 
Sports  and  pretty  Lightnesses  that  accompany  Love  under  the  titles  oijoci  and  Risus, 

**  Cupid,  Come,  my  little  jocund  sports, 

Come  away ;   the  time  now  sorts 
With  your  pastime ;   this  same  night 
Is  Cupid's  day.     Advance  your  light, 
Wiih  your  revel  fill  the  room. 
That  our  triumphs  l>e  not  dumi)." 

Then  the  boys  **  fall  into  a  subtle,  capricious  "  dance,  bearing  torches  with  ridiculous 
gestures.  Venus  all  the  time  stands  on  one  side,  the  Graces  grouped  around  her. 
Can  we  realise  what  a  pretty  picture  this  would  make?  When  the  dance  is  over, 
Venus  and  her  maidens  surround  Cupid  and  apprehend  him.  What  has  he 
been  doing? — 

'*  Have  you  shot  Minerva  or  the  Thespian  dames  ? 
Heat  aged  Ops  again  with  youthful  flames? 
Or  have  you  made  the  colder  Moon  to  visit, 
Once  more,  a  sheepcote  ?  Say  what  conquest  is  it 
Can  make  you  hoi^e  such  a  renown  to  win  ? 
Is  ihere  a  second  Hercules  brought  to  spin? 
Or,  for  some  new  disguise,  leaves  Jove  his  thunder?" 

At  this  point  Hymen  entered,  and  the  manner  of  his  entry  was  thus.  He  wore  a 
saffron-coloured  robe,  his  under-vesture  white,  his  socks  yellow,  a  yellow  veil  of 
silk  on  his  left  arm,  his  head  crowned  with  roses  and  marjoram,  in  his  right  hand 
a  torch  of  pine  tree.  After  him  came  a  youth  in  white,  bearing  another  torch  of 
white  thorn ;  behind  him  two  others  in  white,  the  one  bearing  a  distaff  and  the 
other  a  spindle.  Then  followed  the  Auspices,  those  who  *'  handfasted  "  the  pair  and 
wished  them  luck— />.,  prayed  for  them.  Then  one  who  bore  water  and  another 
who  bore  fire ;  and  lastly  musicians. 

Cupid  at  sight  of  Hymen  breaks  off — 

**  Hymen's  presence  bids  away  ; 
'Tis  already  at  his  night : 
He  can  give  you  further  light. 
You,  my  Sports,  may  here  abide, 
Till  I  call  to  light  the  bride." 

Hymen  addresses  Venus,  paying  the  most  charming  compliments  to  King  James 
under  the  name  of  ^neas.  He  tells  her  that  he  is  come  to  grace  the  marriage 
of  a   noble   virgin   styled    the    Maid   of  the   Redcliffe,   and   that   Vulcan   with    the 
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Cyclopes  are  at  that  moment  forging  something  strange  and  curious  to  grace  the 
nuptials ;  and  indeed,  at  that  moment  Vulcan  himself,  dressed  like  the  blacksmith 
that  he  is,  comes  upon  the  stage.     He  has  completed  the  work: 

"Cleave,  solid  rock,  and  bring  the  wonder  forth  !" 

Then,  with  a  burst  of  music,  the  cliff  falls  open  and  discloses  "  an  illustrious  concave 
filled  with  an  ample  and  glistering  light  in  which  an  artificial  sphere  was  made  of 
silver,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  that  turned  perpetually ;  the  coluri  were  heightened 
with  gold ;  so  were  the  arctic  and  the  antarctic  circles,  the  tropics,  the  equinoctial,  the 
meridian  and  horizon;  only  the  zodiac  was  of  pure  gold,  in  which  the  masquers 
under  the  characters  of  the  twelve  signs  were  placed,  answering  them  in  number." 

This  is  the  description.  The  system  of  the  Zodiac  seems  a  strange  thing  to 
present  as  part  of  a  wedding  entertainment ;  but  such  a  thing  was  not  then  part  of 
school  work,  and  when  Vulcan  called  out  at  the  masquers,  Aries  the  Ram,  Taurus 
the  Bull,  Gemini  the  Twins,  and  the  rest,  explaining  how  they  apply  to  the  conjugal 
condition,  no  doubt  there  was  much  delight.  This  done,  Venus,  Vulcan,  Hymen 
and  their  trains  sat  or  stood  while  the  masquers,  assisted  by  the  Cyclopes,  alternately 
sang  and  danced.  There  are  seven  verses  to  the  song,  and  there  were  four  dances. 
The  dances  were  invented  by  Master  Thomas  Giles  and  Master  Hieronymus  Heme  ; 
the  tunes  were  composed  by  Master  Alphonso  Ferrabosco ;  the  scenes  by  Master 
Inigo  Jones ;  and  the  verse,  with  the  invention  of  the  whole,  by  Ben  Jonson 
himself.  " The  attire,'  says  the  poet,  "  of  the  masquers  throughout  was  most 
graceful  and  noble  ;  partaking  of  the  best  both  ancient  and  later  figure.  The  colours, 
carnation  and  silver,  enriched  with  embroidery  and  lace.  The  dressing  of  their 
heads,  feathers  and  jewels."  The  names  of  the  masquers  were  the  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Earls  of  Arundell,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  Lords  D'Aubigny,  Walden, 
Hay  and  Sankre,  Sir  Robert  Rothe,  Sir  Joseph  Kennethir,  and  Master  Erskine. 
Here  are  two  of  the  verses  : — 

**  What  joy  or  honours  can  compare 
With  holy  nuptials  when  they  are 

Made  out  of  equal  parts 
or  years,  of  stales,  of  hands,  of  hearts  ! 

When  in  the  happy  choice 
The  spouse  and  spoused  have  the  foremost  voice  ! 
Such,  glad  of  Hymen's  war, 

Live  what  they  are 
And  long  jDerfection  see : 
And  such  ours  be-- 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wishM  star  ! 

"  Ix)ve*s  common  wealth  consists  of  toys: 
His  council  are  those  antic  boys. 

Games,  laughter,  sports,  delights, 
That  triumph  with  him  on  these  nights. 

To  whom  we  must  give  way. 
For  now  their  reign  begins  and  lasts  till  day. 
«  They  sweeten  Hymen's  war, 

And,  in  that  jar, 
Make  all,  that  married  be. 
Perfection  see. 
Shine,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  ! " 

The  Masque  was  short-lived.  It  was  stately  and  dignified;  it  was  courtly;  it 
was  classical ;  it  was  serious  :  nobody  laughed  much,  except  perhaps  at  the  "  antic  " 
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dances  which  were  sometimes  introduced.  It  required  fine  if  not  the  finest 
poetic  work.  It  could  not  be  adequately  presented  without  lavish  expenditure. 
It  demanded  the  performance  of  amateurs.  When  the  troubles  of  the  next  reign 
began  there  was  little  desire  for  such  entertainments,  and  no  money  to  spare  for 
the  production  of  a  Masque  on  the  old  scale  of  splendour.  When  Charles  II. 
returned  all  the  world  wanted  to  laugh  and  to  sing;  the  Masque,  slow  and  stately, 
was  out  of  fashion.  Charles  made  an  attempt  to  revive  it,  but  without  success.  It 
was  quite  forgotten :  the  old  properties  were  stowed  away  and  mouldered  in  the 
cellars  till  the  Fire  came  and  burned  them  all.  And  the  stage  effects,  the  sudden 
changes  of  scene,  the  clouds  and  the  rocks  and  streams  were  all  forgotten,  until  they 
were  revived  in  the  present  century. 

There  are  many  memories  of  Whitehall  on  which  we  might  enlarge  :  scenes  in 
the  later  life  of  Henry  VIII.;  scenes  in  the  Court  of  Queen  Mary;  tilts,  feasts 
and  entertainments  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  the  death  of  Charles;  the  occupation  by 
Cromwell ;  the  mistresses  of  Charles  the  Deplorable — with  a  great  many  more.  These, 
however,  belong  to  the  things  already  narrated.  I  have  endeavoured  to  recall 
certain  associations  which  have  hitherto  belonged  to  the  book  of  the  things  left 
out ;  and  among  them  there  are  none  so  pleasing  and  so  characteristic  as  the  Masque 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Now  there  is  nothing  left  of  Elizabeth's  Palace  at  all ;  of  Charles's  Palace,  only 
the  latest  and  last  construction,  the  Banqueting  Hall.  When  the  fires  of  1691  and 
1697  swept  all  away  except  this  building,  there  perished  a  collection  of  courts  and 
houses  for  the  most  part  dingy,  without  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  old 
Palace,  which,  if  it  was  crowded  and  huddled  together,  was  full  of  lovely  mediaeval 
towers,  gables,  and  carved  work.  Whitehall  as  a  building  was  without  dignity  and 
without  nobility.  Yet  one  wishes  that  it  had  remained  to  the  present  day.  Hampton 
Court,  as  I  have  said  above,  remains  to  show  the  world  what  Whitehall  Palace 
was  like. 

William  III.  talked  of  rebuilding  the  place  ;  but  he  died.  Queen  Anne  took  up 
her  residence  in  St.  James's.     And  Whitehall  Palace  vanished. 

Walter  Besant. 
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THE    STORY   OF    TOMMY    DODD   AND   "THE 

ROOSTER." 

**  Keep  back,  in  the  yellow  !     Come  up,  on  Othello  ! 
Hold  hard,  on  the  chestnut  !     Turn  round,  on  The  Drag ! 
Keep  liack  there,  on  Spartan  !     Back,  you,  sir,  in  tartan ! 
So  !  steady  there  !   easy !   and  down  went  the  flag. " 

Adam  Lindsay  Gordon. 

MEN  in  all  ranks  of  society,  from  cabinet  ministers  to  hotel  clerks,  are  apt  to 
underestimate  the  true  importance  of  Little  Things.  Women  never  do, 
because  it  is  their  business  in  life  to  overestimate  everything.  Though  these 
statements  may  seem  paradoxical,  when  you've  studied  the  sad  history  of  Tommy 
Dodd  and  "  The  Rooster,"  my  meaning  will  be  as  clear  as  noonday. 

Jack  Medway's  Love  Affair  was  a  case  in  point ;  for  if  he  had  paid  proper 
attention  to  small  matters,  he  would  not  have  cuffed  **  The  Rooster ''  in  Bourke  Street, 
nor  emphasised  the  insult  by  calling  him  a  "  dirty  brat " ;  then  most  assuredly  he 
would  have  married  the  girl  of  his  heart,  instead  of  a  certain  vivacious  widow  who  now 
bullies  his  life  away.  Of  course  people  bursting  with  common  sense  will  deem  it 
impossible  that  a  rebuke  given  to  a  street-arab  in  Melbourne  could  affect  the  destinies 
of  four  people  three  years  afterwards  in  North  Queensland ;  nevertheless,  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  such  was  the  case.  Just  let  me  explain  a  little  before  you  watch  the 
course  of  events  for  yourself. 

In  the  first  place.  Tommy  Dodd  was  a  racehorse,  and  one  who  had  earned  fame  for 
himself  on  every  course  in  Victoria  from  Mosquito  Creek  to  Cape  Howe.  That  he 
was  not  originally  intended  for  the  turf  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  Government  employ ;    and  it  was  not  until  he  had  nearly  killed 
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four  telegraph  messengers  and  two  important  citizens  that  he  was  deemed  unfit  for  the 
public  service.  Then  he  was  put  up  to  auction,  and  Lazarus  Levi  secured  him  for  a 
quarter  of  his  real  value.  He  was  a  most  accommodating  quadruped,  and  with  not 
more  than  nine-stone-six  on  his  back  was  able,  when  his  owner  so  desired,  to  make 

even  crack  performers  look  ridiculous.     He  had  one  fault,  however,  and  that  was 

But  I'll  tell  you  about  that  directly. 

"The  Rooster"  was  another  curiosity.  His  body  was  the  body  of  a  child,  his 
face  was  the  face  of  a  lad ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  racing  world  in 
particular,  could  only  have  been  gained  in  generations  of  experience.  A  great  love 
for  Tommy  Dodd,  and  an  intense  hatred  for  the  before-mentioned  Mr.  John  Medway 
of  Barcoola  Station,  were  among  other  of  his  peculiarities. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  after  Jack  Medway  was  appointed  manager  of  Barcoola, 
he  fell  in  love.  I  don't  push  this  forward  as  anything  extraordinary ;  but,  as  the 
statement  of  the  fact  is  necessary  to  the  proper  narration  of  this  story,  I  am  bound 
to  repeat.  Jack  Medway  was  in  love,  and  Gerty  Morris  was  the  object  of  his  affection. 
He  also  respected  a  dashing  widow,  by  name  Leversidge. 

The  trouble  dates  from  the  issue  of  the  first  advertisements  in  connection  with  the 
Barcoola  Races.  At  this  yearly  festival  every  owner,  manager,  jackeroo  and  rouseabout, 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  course,  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  present  Then, 
for  the  space  of  a  week,  life  is  one  whirl  of  shows,  picnics,  dances,  and  meetings.  But 
above  all  the  Races  reign  supreme. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  Dr.  Morris's  verandah  The  Ladies'  Bracelet  was  discussed, 
and  Gerty  Morris  half  hinted  that  Medway  should  enter  a  horse  for  it  in  her 
name.  Naturally  he  jumped  at  the  chance,  and,  after  summing  up  the  strength  of 
the  most  likely  entries,  cast  about  him  for  a  nag. 

(At  this  point  the  curtain  should  fall  upon  Act  I.,  with  rosy  limelight  effects, 
suggestive  of  Dawning  Love  and  High  Ideas.) 


When  an  owner  runs  a  horse  to  suit  his  book  he  should  not  grumble  if  his  method 
is  discovered  ;  for  stewards  do  sometimes  see  crooked  running,  and  when  they  do  they 
are  apt  to  make  things  troublesome  for  that  owner.  Perhaps  the  proprietor  of  Tommy 
Dodd  had  met  with  some  misfortune  of  this  sort,  for  that  sagacious  animal  suddenly 
disappeared  from  the  southern  racing  world,  and  was  seen  therein  no  more. 

A  month  later  a  mob  of  horses  came  up  to  Queensland,  and  at  the  sale  a  long, 
lolloping  chestnut  gelding,  name  unknown,  was  knocked  down  to  Medway  for  twenty 
pounds.  Though  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  he  was  now  the  owner  of  the  famous 
Tommy  Dodd. 

After  the  sale,  driving  home  from  the  township,  Beverley  of  Kimona  nearly  annihi- 
lated a  drunken  atom  lying  on  the  track.  He  picked  him  up,  and  drove  on.  Next 
day,  ascertaining  that  he  possessed  racing  experience,  he  put  him  on  to  exercise  The 
Gift.  The  Gift  was  his  entry  for  The  Bracelet  under  the  nomination  of  an  unknoivn 
Alice  Brown,  in  whom  everybody,  of  course,  recognised  the  before-mentioned  Miss 
Gertrude  Morris.  That  atom  was  "  The  Rooster,"  who  had  followed  Tommy  Dodd 
up  from  the  south.     And  here  again  Fate  played  against  Jack  Medway. 

(Curtain  on  Act  XL :  subdued  lights  and  music  suggestive  of  much  Mystery.) 


A  week  later  the  entries  of  The  Barcoola  Jockey  Club's  Autumn  Meeting  we^e 
announced  :  and  Mr.  J.  Medway's  Young  Romeo,  and  Mr.  R.  Beverley's  The  Gift, 
were  in  the  list  of  competitors 
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The  training  of  both  animals  was  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  the  owner  of  Young 
Romeo,  alias  Tommy  Dodd,  informed  Miss  Morris  that  the  bracelet  she  so  much 
coveted  must  certainly  become  her  property.  Beverley  had  written  to  her  that 
morning  to  the  same  effect. 

"  The  Rooster  "  ferreted  about  until  he  discovered  his  equine  friend's  abode,  and 
at  the  same  time  learnt  all  he  cared  to  know  about  the  owner. 


"One  Sunday  afternoon  in  Dr.  Morris's  verandah." 

Then,  remembering  the  insult  of  three  years  before,  he  saw  a  chance  of  revenge. 
He  was  quick-witted  enough  to  notice  the  rivalry  between  Beverley  and  Medway,  and 
he  quite  understood  that  both  men  had  staked  their  life's  happiness  upon  the  issue 
of  the  race.  He  knew  more  about  Tommy  Dodd  than  any  man  living,  so  he  took 
Beverley  into  his  confidence  and  revealed  the  animal's  one  peculiarity.    That  gentleman 
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gave  him  a  sovereign  to  hold  his  tongue,  and,  as  Young  Romeo  was  the  only  horse 

he  feared,  he  now  saw  his  way  clear  to  victory. 

(Here  Act  HL  terminates,. with  much  red  fire  and  music  suggestive  of  Conspiracy.) 
4»  *  «  «  «  «  « 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  a  good  day's  sport  cannot  be  enjoyed  without 
grand  stands,  electric  scratching-boards,  and  telegraphs.  The  Barcoola  Jockey  Club 
possessed  none  of  these  advantages,  and  yet  their  races  were  always  wonderfully 
successful.  The  fact  is,  in  North  Queensland  the  horse  is  the  consideration ;  but 
the  farther  you  go  south,  the  nearer  you  get  to  directors'  meetings  and  bank  over- 
drafts— consequently,  the  more  iniquitous  and  blackguardly  the  sport  becomes. 

Jack  Medway  drove  his  party  on  to  the  course  in  great  style,  and  pretty  Gerty 
Morris  sat  beside  him,  looking  the  picture  of  health  and  happiness.  Beverley  watched 
the  waggonette  draw  up  in  a  good  position,  and  smiled  sardonically.  (The  Gift  was 
as  fit  as  hands  could  make  him  :  Young  Romeo  was  his  only  enemy  \  and,  armed  with 
"  The  Rooster's  "  knowledge,  he  knew  he  held  him  safe.) 

Now,  the  secret  was  very  simple  after  all.  Years  before,  when  Tommy  Dodd  was 
in  Government  employ,  he  had  been  put  to  a  good  deal  of  torture  by  one  small 
telegraph  boy,  whose  peculiar  pleasure  it  was  lo  flay  him  daily  with  a  green  hide  whip. 
When  this  amiable  young  gendeman  had  succeeded  in  rawing  the  horse's  sides  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  he  still  further  goaded  the  poor  brute  by  raising  the  hide  as  if  to 
strike,  yet  never  letting  it  descend.  The  result  of  this  was  that,  even  in  his  racing 
days,  Tommy  Dodd  could  never  be  persuaded  to  pass  a  lifted  whip.  This  was 
"The  Rooster's"  secret,  and  the  sequel  you  shall  know  directly. 

The  Races  opened  splendidly.  A  Bush  Handicap  of  30  sovs.,  half  a  mile,  was 
won,  after  a  determined  struggle,  by  Mr.  Exton's  Headstrong,  7  st.  2  lb.:  totalisator 
dividend,  ;^3  lox.  The  District  Plate  went  to  Mr.  Goodwyn's  Endymion,  6st.  10  lb.; 
totalisator  dividend  ;£"5  6j.  After  that  hampers  were  opened  and  every  one  went 
to  luncheon.  Dick  Beverley  lunched  with  the  Barcoola  party,  and  made  himself 
vastly  agreeable  to  all  concerned — his  rival  included.  The  Bracelet  Stakes  was  the 
first  event  after  luncheon,  and  the  two  men  went  away  to  dress. 

Young  Ro.neo  had  been  excellendy  prepared,  and,  for  old  association's  sake,  took 
to  the  process  very  kindly.  "  The  Rooster "  kept  The  Gift  out  of  the  way  till  he 
was  wanted,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  "  a  mighty  nervous  'oss  to  'andle." 

After  weighing  in,  Jack  Medway  offered  Beverley  a  level  fifty  against  his  mount. 
"  I'll  take  you,"  said  Beverley,  and  strolled  away  to  saddle. 

Every  one  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  Young  Romeo.  He  carried 
himself  prettily,  and  swept  over  the  ground  with  that  easy,  gliding  motion  characteristic 
of  a  thoroughbred.  His  rider  looked  and  behaved  well  in  the  saddle,  so  the  ladies 
were  unanimous  in  their  praise.  The  Gift  was  not  a  handsome  horse,  but  he  had 
a  wear-and-tear  appearance  that  was  better  than  mere  beauty,  and  more  than  one 
good  judge  of  horseflesh  slipped  away  to  put  "just  a  saver"  on  him.  The  remainder 
of  the  field  were  a  very  so-so  lot  indeed. 

As  the  rivals  passed  the  Barcoola  party  in  their  preliminary  canter,  Gerty  Morris 
scanned  both  men  carefully,  but  could  not  make  up  her  mind  which  she  preferred. 
However,  Medway  had  openly  promised  her  the  Bracelet,  so  he  had  that  in  his 
favour.  His  colours  were  white  jacket,  red  sleeves  and  cap ;  and  she  had  worked  a 
tiny  sprig  of  ivy  on  the  collar,  of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud. 

After  a  little  delay  at  the  post,  the  flag  dropped  to  a  good  start.  Warrigal  was 
the  first  away,  with  Endymion  and  The  Gift  in  close  attendance,  Young  Romeo  was 
unfortunate,  and  brought  up  the  rear  with  The  Jackeroo  and  Blush  Rose.  As  they 
passed   the  windmill,  Endymion  changed  places  with  Warrigal,  and  Young   Romeo 
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came  up  to  fourth  place.  Then  The  Gift  forged  to  the  front  and  led  by  a  length. 
On  entering  the  dip,  Medway  pushed  Young  Romeo  to  second  place,  and  remained 
there  watching  events  until  they  came  into  the  straight.  The  crowd,  thinking  all 
was  over,  commenced  shouting  "  The  Gift  wins  " — "  The  Gift  in  a  canter  " — "  The 


l>^.    .  •  i 


"Euery  one  uas  pleased  with  the  appearance  oj  ruung  Homeo." 

Gift,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,''  until  Jack  Medway  thought  it  time  to  make  play,  so  he  set  sail 
in  pursuit.  Young  Romeo  was  full  of  running,  and  overhauled  his  rival  foot  by  foot ; 
when  fifty  yards  from  the  post  they  were  locked  neck  and  neck.  Both  were  doing 
all  they  knew.  Then  "  The  Rooster's  "  secret  flashed  through  Beverley's  mind,  anc^ 
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instantly  he  raised  his  whip,  but  did  not  strike.  Next  moment  he  was  past  the  post 
with  a  couple  of  lengths  to  spare.  To  ever>'  one's  surprise,  Young  Romeo,  on  his 
right,  had  shut  up  Hke  a  concertina,  just  as  he  had  it  all  his  own  way.  The  Bracelet 
was  the  property  of  Miss  Brown. 

Next  day  we  were  informed  that  Gerty  Morris  had  accepted  Beverley  of  Kimona 
with  her  parents*  full  consent,  and,  strange  to  say,  at  the  dinner  given  to  celebrate 
that  wonderful  event  she  wore  The  Bracelet  of  the  famous  race.  Medway  was  among 
those  invited,  but  he  declined  the  invitation  on  the  plea  that  business  demanded  his 
presence  elsewhere. 

I  often  think  that  if  he  knew  everything  he  would  be  the  first  to  regret  having 
hurt  "The  Rooster's"  feelings  that  night  in  Bourke  Street.  They  say  he  is  not 
having  a  very  happy  time  of  it  with  his  wife — once  the  Widow  Leversidge. 

Now  don't  you  think  Tm  right  about  the  importance  of  Little  Things  ? 
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now  looting  the  Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  he  gave  his  sanction  to 
half  the  officers  in  every  regiment  in  his  command  starting  at  daybreak  upon  the 
following  morning  for  a  like  purpose :  that  they  were  to  be  back  in  the  British 
camp  by  the  hour;of  noon,  in  order  to  allow  the  remaining  half  of  the  officers  to 
take  their  turn.  Commanding  officers  were  forbidden  to  go — which  in  many  quarters 
caused  the  strongest  possible  desire  for  a  temporary  reduction  of  rank.  I  was  at 
that  period  in  charge  of  a  wing  of  the  15th  Punjaub  Native  Infantry;  my  sub- 
stantive rank  therefore  was  equal  to  that  of  a  field  officer,  and  so  I  was  nominated 
to  go  with  the  first  batch  of  looters. 

It  happened  that  down  to  this  period  we  all  of  us  had  but  the  vaguest  notion 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Summer  Palace.  We  knew  that  it  lay  some  two  or 
three  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  the  Chinese  capital,  and  that  was  all.  Strange 
rumours  were  current  amongst  us  of  the  fairy-like  scenery  and  incredible  treasure  of 
this  mysterious  spot,  which  had  never  yet  been  entered  by  Europeans  :  traditions 
were  repeated  by  the  native  coolies  in  our  pay,  which  sounded  more  like  the  most 
romantic  stories  in  the  "Arabian  Nights"  than  the  relation  of  mere  scraps  of  local 
legendry ;  but  of  the  situation,  extent  and  character  of  this  wondrous  place  we 
had  no  actual  idea.  Chancing,  however,  to  wander  about  the  camp  in  the  after- 
noon after  the  General  Order  had  appeared,  I  came  across  an  old  comrade  of 
mine  who  had  served  with  me  on  outpost  duty  in  Oude  in  1858:  one  Richard 
Harrison,  a  subaltern  of  the  Royal  Engineers — now  Sir  Richard  Harrison,  at  present 
commanding  the  Western  District.  This  officer  had  been  with  a  contingent  of 
our  cavalry  which,  pushing  on  ahead  of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  had  penetrated 
into  the  country  beyond  Peking,  as  far  as  the  walls  of  the  Summer  Palace,  outside 
the  southern  entrance  to  which  lay  the  French  camp.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  would  give  me  some  idea  of  the  bearings  of  the  Palace;  and  upon  this  he 
conducted  me  to  the  top  of  a  little  hillock  or  rising  ground,  just  beyond  our 
lines,  and  pointed  to  a  tall  pagoda,  standing  out  in  clear  relief  against  the  horizon 
about. a  couple  of  leagues  off,   in  a  north-westerly  direction. 

**  Ride  straight  for  that  landmark,"  said  he,  "  and  you  v.'ill  sight  tlie  tents  of  tb 
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French  long  before  you  come  to  it.  Their  camp  is  a  wonderful  spectacle  of  loot ; 
the  grass  is  everywhere  strewn  with  silks,  satins,  and  rich  embroideries;  clocks, 
articles  of  pure  gold  and  silver,  jade  ornaments,  porcelains,  and  enamels  in  marvellous 
profusion.  Tis  a  scene  that  will  remind  you  of  the  great  prize  auctions  at  Delhi." 
I  thanked  him  and  returned  to  my  quarters.  It  was  some  little  while  after 
dawn  when  I  woke  next  morning.  I  rose  hastily,  and  whilst  I  was  pulling  on  my 
uniform  my  orderly  reported  that  my  horse  was  ready  saddled  and  waiting  for  me. 
And  here  was  another  privilege  I  enjoyed  above  the  majority  of  my  brother  officers ; 
for,  as  second  in  command  of  my  regiment,  I  went  mounted  ;  whereas  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  expedition  had  to  trudge  to  the  Palace  on  foot.  I  stepped  out 
and  got  upon   my  charger,  nor  could  I  forbear  laughing  at  the  sight  of  a  long  file 


The  Yuen  Ming  Yuen. 

of  British  officers,  with  the  Chaplain  at  their  head,  issuing  forth  in  a  thin  stream 
from  the  camp,  eager  to  reach  the  scene  of  operations.  Having  got  the  bearings 
of  my  goal  overnight,  and  being  gifted  with  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  locality,  I 
put  my  horse's  head  fair  for  the  far-off  pagoda,  and  set  out  at  a  gallop  across  the 
country,  giving  a  wide  berth  to  several  villages  I  was  obliged  to  pass  on  the  way, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  I  might  guess  were  scarcely  likely  to  be  very  amicably 
disposed ;  and  after  a  smart  canter  of  about  an  hour  I  drew  rein,  just  as  the  sun 
was  rising,  abreast  of  the  French  sentries  on  duty  outside  the  gates  of  the  Summer 
Palace.  Tying  up  my  horse  close  to  where  a  swarthy  Zouave  was  pacing  to 
and  fro,  I  passed  within  the  precincts  of  the  Imperial  seat.  The  scene  of  that 
enchanting  spot  forms  a  memory  that  will  haunt  me  to  my  dying  day.  The 
Summer   Palace  (Yuen    Ming  Yuen)  has  been  already  so   often  described,  that  for 
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me  to  attempt  anything  like  a  full  account  of  it  would  be  supererogatory.  Suffice 
it  if  I  say  that  it  consisted  not  of  one,  but  of  a  continuous  succession  of  palaces, 
covering  in  all  eleven  square  miles  of  ground  ;  with  pagodas,  joss-houses,  and  rustic 
arbours,  studded  about  in  the  gardens,  which  were  interspersed  in  all  directions  by 
shining  canals,  spanned  by  angular  bridges  of  the  willow-plate  pattern ;  silver  shim- 
mering lagoons,  dotted  with  emerald-like  islets,  and  artificial  hills  breaking  the 
dead  level  of  the  plain,  one  of  them  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  seven  hundred  feet. 
Some  strange  and  wondrous  scenes  have  I  witnessed  during  the  course  of  my 
Oriental  travels,  but  never  anything  that  approached  the  marvel  of  this  Celestial 
Palace ;  for  many  centuries  held  to  be  sacred  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  now 
about  to  be  sacrificed  in  retaliation  for  their  cowardice  and  treachery. 

When  I  was  within  the  walls   of  this    Elysium  of  human  handiwork,    I    walked 
towards  the  first  of  the   buildings,    which   had  apparently  been   the   hall  of  public 
audience.     The  place  was  quite  bare ;   which  signified,  of  course,  that   it   had  been 
completely  stripped  by  the  French  soldiers.     Turning  sharp  off  to  my  right,  I  passed 
through   a    doorway,    and   found   myself  in  a    small  room    furnished  with   a   great 
number  of  shelves,  which  were  laden 
with  what  I  took  to  be  innumerable 
pamphlets,    bound     in    yellow    paper 
covers.     It  has  occurred  to  me  since 
that    these    were    catalogues    of    the 
contents  of  the  various  palaces,  ware- 
houses, etc.,  in  the   place.     Had  this 
been  so,  and  could  I  but  have  read 
Chinese,    what    prodigious    wealth    of 
treasure  should  I  have  been  able  to 
come  at  by  interpreting  these   inven- 
tories !      Whilst   I  lingered  a   minute 
or  two  looking  about  me,  two  soldiers 
of  the  French  line  entered,  and,  per- 
ceiving that  I  was  an  English  officer, 

they  respectfully  saluted   me.      I  spoke  Marble  Bridge  in  the  Yuen  Ming  Yuen. 

to  them  in  their  own    language,  and 

asked  what  they  had  got  in  the  way  of  loot.  One  of  them,  thrusting  his  hand  into 
the  breast  of  his  tunic,  pulled  out  an  object,  which  he  extended  to  me,  saying,  "  Is 
this  worth  anything  ?  "  The  thing  was  a  watch  with  a  chatelaine  attached.  It  was 
a  very  antique  timepiece;  the  back  of  it  of  blue  enamel,  with  a  sun  of  diamonds 
set  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  fifty-two  perfectly  matched  pearls,  with 
one  great  rose  diamond  glittering  in  the  very  centre  of  this  precious  incrustation. 
The  chitelaine,  which  was  about  eighteen  inches  long,  consisted  of  several  strings  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  clasped  together  at  intervals  by  litde  brooches  of  blue  enamel, 
set  with  diamond  stars.  I  came  afterwards  to  learn,  from  the  yellow  label  that  was 
attached  to  this  remarkable  chatelaine,  and  which  was  deciphered  by  Wade,  our 
interpreter,  that  this  was  the  very  watch  which,  in  1792,  Lord  Macartney  carried  on 
his  embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  as  a  gift  from  the  British  Government ;  the 
cost  of  it  had  been  five  hundred  guineas  sterling,  including  the  chatelaine ;  the  makers' 
name,   I  recollect,  was  Barraud  &  Lund,   London. 

"Is  it  worth  anything,  monsieur} ^^  the  French  soldier  repeated,  whilst  I  sur\^eyed 
this  lovely  piece  of  jewellery  awhile  with  silent  admiration,  his  companion  meanwhile 
standing  by,  watching  me  with  shrugged  shoulders  and  a  contemptuous  expression. 
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"Will  you  sell,  mon  ami}''   I  asked. 

^^ Mais  oui^'  answered  the  soldier,   "if  any  one  would  buy." 

"  I  will  buy,"  said  I.     "  Combien  ?   Fix  your  price." 

But  this  he  refused  to  do,  saying  it  was  for  Monsieur  Pofficier  Anglais  to  name 
the  value.  This  I  was  equally  resolved  not  to  do ;  so  after  a  little  polite  altercation 
I  turned  to  his  comrade,  and  said,  "Come,  my  brave  fellow,  you  shall  tell  me 
how  much  to  give  your  friend."  The  man,  gratified  by  my  appealing  to  him, 
took  the  watch  and  chatelaine  in  his  hand,  contemplated  it  carelessly  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  said,  "  Quinze  piastres^ 

I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  Such  ignorance  of  the  true  value  of  the  thing 
was  incredible.  The  French  used  always  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  dollars  as 
piastres^  consequently  the  price  which  the  soldier  put  upon  this  rare  treasure  was 
about  four  pounds.  I  turned  with  but  ill-concealed  eagerness  to  the  possessor  of 
the  watch.  He  looked  dissatisfied.  It  was  not  quite  fair,  he  said.  His  comrade, 
Pierre,  had  got  twenty-five  piastres  for  une  montre  h  double  boUe,  which  was 
certainly  no  better  than  his  :  why  should  he  therefore  only  get  fifteen  piastres  for 
his  montre} 

"  Come  ! "  said  I,  mastering  my  exultation  with  an  assumption  of  indifference, 
"  what  you  say  is  quite  right.  I  cannot  afford  twenty-five  piastres,  but  I  will  meet 
you  half-way  and  give  you  twenty  piastres." 

"  Mon  Dieu  I "  he  cried,  tossing  his  hands  in  admiration  :  "  mais  c*est  Juste  !  " 

So  I  received  the  watch ;  but  then  arose  a  difficulty.  I  had  no  money  with 
me.  I  had  come  to  loot,  not  to  purchase.  I  explained  my  dilemma.  The  little 
Frenchman,  with  many  flourishes,  said  some  handsome  things  about  the  honour 
of  an  English  officer.  Then  an  idea  occurred  to  me ;  and,  drawing  forth  a  pencil 
from  my  pocket,  I  tore  a  leaf  from  one  of  the  Chinese  pamphlets,  and  hastily  wrote 
upon  it  that  Monsieur  Harris,  chef  de  bataillon  de  i^th  Punjaub  Infanterie,  undertook 
to  pay  to  the  bearer,  on  presentation,  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars.  The  little  fellow 
was  delighted  when  I  handed  him  this  rudely  drawn  up  bond,  and,  with  profuse 
thanks,  passed  his  arm  through  that  of  his  comrade,  and  the  pair  of  them  strutted 
olf,  leaving  me  as  much  gratified  by  the  tribute  thus  paid  to  the  high  character  for 
integrity  of  the  British  officer  as  by  my  acquisition  of  the  watch  I  had  purchased  from 
him.     It  was  more  than  a  month  before  he  came  and  sought  me  to  get  his  money. 

I  then  proceeded  on  my  way  through  the  Palace.  The  French,  who  had  got 
in  some  four-and-twenty  hours  ahead  of  us,  had  routed  about  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  buildings  near  to  the  entrance  ;  but  it  is  conjectured  that  neither 
they  nor  our  own  troops  ever  penetrated  much  farther  than  about  one  mile  from 
the  south  gate  towards  the  interior.  The  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  all 
ranks  as  to  the  value  of  the  various  objects  they  passed  was  truly  remarkable. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  many  exaggerated  anecdotes  told  of  the  treasure  our 
soldiers  passed  without  recognition :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  story  of  the  two 
huge  lions  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Palace,  which  are  stated  to  have  been  of 
solid  gold,  a  statement  which  I  can  deny  from  experience,  having  scraped  the  metal 
of  both  of  them  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  found  it  to  be  bronze.  Yet,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  extent  of  the  ignorance  that  existed  amongst  our  troops,  I  may  relate  that 
on  several  occasions  I  purchased  little  Josses,  or  sacred  images,  of  virgin  gold  from 
soldiers  at  their  own  valuation,  which  was  generally  the  equivalent  of  their  weight 
in  silver  dollars,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  I  found,  indeed, 
that  the  experience  I  had  gained  from  the  great  prize  auctions  at  Delhi  during  the 
days  of   the  Indian  Mutiny  stood  me  now  in  very  good  stead.     Yet  this  was  not 
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altogether  an  unqualified  advantage,  for  most  of  the  men  in  our  division  of  the 
army  knew  that  I  was  some  little  judge  of  the  value  of  such  things  as  the  Summer 
Palace  chiefly  contained ;  and  if  I  paused  to  cast  a  thoughtful  eye  at  any  particular 
object  that  arrested  my  attention,  and  there  chanced  to  be  any  soldiers  near,  they 
would  make  a  rush  to  secure  it. 

Continuing   my   exploration,   I   passed    through  courtyard  after  courtyard   piled 
up  with  rolls  of  the   richest   and  most   exquisite   silks — fabrics   which   would  have 
fetched  the  most  extravagant  prices  could  they  but  have  been  got  to  England.     One 
great  curiosity  I  picked   up  during  the   early  part   of  my   ramble,  which   was   the 
great  seal   of  the    Emperor   of  China,    for  impressing  the   commissions  appointing 
Mandarins — a   piece   of    beautifully   carved,   pale-green  jadestone,   about   six   inches 
square.     I  subsequently  saw  one  or  two  somewhat  similar  seals,  which  I  afterwards 
learnt  were   used  for  various  purposes.     My  next  prize  was  a  large  gold  flower-pot, 
worked   in  filigree  in  the  most  remarkable   manner,  with  a  plant  wrought  in  gold 
rising  out   of    it  to   a  height  of    about  eighteen    inches,  the    leaves   whereof   were 
made  of   soft  gold,  enamelled  green,  and  the  fruit  of  turquoises,  with  ruby  centres. 
I  also  secured  a  couple  of   beautiful 
old  clocks.     That  Summer  Palace  was 
full  of  clocks ;  there  seemed  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  supply,  and  it  must  have 
given  employment  to  a  small  army  of 
servants  to  keep  them  all  wound.     I 
next    came  to  a  little   apartment   in 
which    were    a    good    many    French 
soldiers  busily  employed  in  breaking 
up  a  great  model  of  the  birthplace  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  made  of  pure 
gold,   and   far   too  ponderous    to    be 
moved  intact :  a  party  of  sappers  were 
letting  fly  at  the  lovely  toy  with  their 
axes,  splintering  the  yellow  metal  into 
fragments,   and  scrambling   for  them 
like  beggars  for  halfpence.  _        , ,       ^  _  ^  .  „  , 

°°  ^  Bronze  Llona  at  Entrance  of  Palace* 

The  hour  was  now  getting  on  for 

ten   o'clock,    and  the   General   Order   required   that   all   the   officers  in   the  looting 

party  should    be    back    in    camp    by   noon.     Being  by  this   time   laden  with  about 

as  much  property   as  I  could  well  manage  to   stagger   under,  I    made  my  way   to 

the   entrance   gate,    where   I   found   that   my   faithful   syce  had   come   up   and   was 

holding  my  horse.     But  I  had  not  yet  got  anything  like  a  fair  share  of  the  goods 

and  chattels  of  his  Celestial  Majesty ;  and,  disburthening  myself,   I  made  two  more 

expeditions  back  into  the  Imperial  Palace  before  I  set  out  to  return.    I  particularly 

coveted  a  number  of  jadestone  images,  which  I  knew  to  be  of  immense  value,  but 

they  were   all  too   large  for   me   to  meddle  with  single-handed.     However,  just   as 

I  was  on  the   point   of  reluctantly   quitting    these    rare   prizes,  a  lieutenant  of  the 

French    Infantry   of  the   Marine   came   strolling  up,    and,    after   exchanging  a   few 

words,  told   me  that  the  officer  commanding  the  guard   at  the  gate    had  a  large 

number   of  Tartar   prisoners,  men  over   six   feet  high,  and   all   of  them   furnished 

with   banghy-load   baskets.       "Go   to  him,   man  ami^  said   he,    "and    he   will  let 

you    have  as    many    of    these    detes   as    you    want."     I    speedily    acted   upon    his 

suggestion,   and,  hastening  to  the  guard-room,  asked  the   officer    there    whether   ha 
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could  spare  me  a  prisoner  or  two.  He  replied  very  courteously  that  I  might  take 
as  many  as  I  needed ;  pointing  to  a  mob  of  huge  primrose-coloured  Tartars,  clothed 
in  loose  blue  blouses,  pagoda-like  hats,  and  wooden  clogs,  huddled  together  in  a 
corner  of  the  courtyard.  I  inquired  whether  I  might  have  half  a  dozen,  and  he 
smilingly  nodded  assent,  bidding  me  select  my  own  men.  Therefore  I  singled  out 
six  of  the  most  gigantic  fellows  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  behold,  and  signed 
to  them  to  follow  me,  which  they  promptiy  did,  as  though  grateful  for  an  opportunity 
that  might  presently  yield  a  chance  of  escape.  I  led  them  back  to  the  rooms  in 
which  were  the  jadestone  images,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  they  were  to 
raise  them  up  and  carry  them.  Exulting  in  my  good  fortune,  I  conducted  my  six 
Tartars  to  where  my  horse  and  servant  were  waiting  for  me.     I  had  my  sword  and 


Temple  In  the  Summer  Palace. 

revolver  with  me,  and  my  syce  was  also  armed;  the  prisoners,  of  course,  had  no 
weapons.  I  mounted  my  charger,  and  we  started  ;  I  taking  care  to  keep  close  in 
rear  of  the  little  cavalcade,  with  my  revolver  in  my  hand,  and  giving  the  prisoners 
to  understand,  by  significant  gestures,  what  would  happen  if  any  attempt  to  escape 
were  made  by  them.  They  trudged  along  as  quietly  as  a  file  of  schoolboys,  never 
once  offering  to  bolt ;  and  I  got  back  into  the  British  camp  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  beyond  the  allotted  time,  very  well  pleased  with  the  fruits  of  my  morning^s 
work.  I  calculated  that,  in  all,  I  had  brought  away  at  least  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  property,  and  was  congratulating  myself  upon  my  good  luck,  when 
an  officer  told  me,  with  a  very  long  face,  that  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  just  promulgated 
an  order  to  the  effect  that,  "having  regard  to  the  great  quantity  of  spoil  obtained 
by  British  officers  at  the  Summer  Palace,  and  in  the  face  of  his  inability  to  permit 
all  ranks  to  go  and  loot,  he  regretted  to  have  to  call  upon  all  officers  to  give  up 
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such  articles  as  they  had  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  general  prize  fund, 
reserving  to  themselves  only  any  property  they  might  have  purchased."  So  I  was 
obliged  to  yield  up  the  whole  of  my  booty  saving  the  watch  and  chatelaine ;  and 
instead  of  the  many  hundred  pounds  I  had  counted  upon  receiving  for  my  spoil,  all 
that  I  eventually  got,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  was  a  mere  handful  of  dollars 
as  my  share.  And  yet  I  came  off  not  so  badly  either ;  for  years  afterwards  I  sold 
that  same  watch  for  two  hundred  guineas,  without  its  wonderful  chatelaine,  which 
I  still  preserve.     But  I  had  not  yet  done  with  my  opportunities  for  growing  rich. 

The  Chinese  having  captured  several  British  officers  under  the  dastardly  pretence 
of  parleying  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  it  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  that  they  had  barbarously  tortured  them  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  some  three  weeks  later,  issued  a  general  order  for  the 
looting  and  destruction  of  the  Summer  Palace  by  the  first  division  of  our  army. 
This  was  but  a  just  act  of  retaliation,  and  the  only  manner  of  practically  punishing 
the  Celestial  monarch;  although  I  confess  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  horrible  act  of 
vandalism  to  destroy  such  a  gem  of  human  handiwork.  At  daybreak  on  the  morning 
of  October  19th  the  troops  of  the  division  paraded  outside  the  South  Gate,  and  entered 
the  grounds  of  the  Palace  in  detached  companies.  Holding  the  equivalent  rank  of 
a  field  officer,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  was  permitted  to  attach  myself  to  any  one  of 
the  companies,  and  naturally  I  joined  that  which  was  the  first  to  march  away.  I 
ought  to  have  said  the  General  Order  particularly  stated  that  all  ranks  were  at 
liberty  to  keep  whatever  they  took.  It  also  recommended  officers  to  provide  them- 
selves, if  possible,  with  carts  for  the  conveyance  of  their  spoil  back  to  camp.  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  two  carts  that  I  had  purchased  from  French  soldiers;  and 
I  reckoned  that  if  I  succeeded  in  loading  them  both  with  articles  such  as  I  had 
brought  away  upon  my  first  expedition,  I  should  do  very  well. 

On  getting  within  the  walls  of  the  Palace,  I  led  the  company  to  which  I  had 
attached  myself  directly  towards  the  interior,  bearing  due  north ;  for  I  very  well  knew 
that  all  the  buildings  within  at  least  a  mile  of  the  gate  had  been  ransacked  by  the 
French,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  no  better  than  a  waste  of  time  to  explore 
them.  We  were  constantly  brought  up  in  our  progress  by  the  numerous  canals  which 
intersected  the  fertile  yet  grotesque-looking  gardens,  and  our  men  were  several  times 
for  pausing  to  get  a  shot  at  some  of  ihe  wild  deer  bounding  about  among  the  trees ; 
but  I  urged  them  forward,  stimulating  them  by  speaking  of  the  treasure  which 
was  to  be  had  for  the  seeking,  and  presently  we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  Palace, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  entrance,  which  seemed  a  likely  sort 
of  spot  for  commencing  operations.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  soldiers  of  the 
company  soon  became  scattered  when  they  began  to  roam  through  the  endless 
halls  and  corridors  and  apartments  in  search  of  booty,  and  I  had  not  been 
wandering  about  very  long  when  I  found  myself  all  alone.  So  far  my  exploration 
had  proved  singularly  unprofitable;  for  the  rooms  through  which  I  strayed  had 
been  visited  before.  I  did  indeed  pick  up  some  trifles  of  lacquer-work,  and  like- 
wise got  som3  wonderful  panels  of  curiously  carved  wood,  but  nothing  of  much 
value.  Presently,  falling  in  with  another  party  bent  upon  penetrating  yet  farther 
into  the  interior,  I  joined  them  ;  but  although  we  pushed  on  until  nearly  noon,  we 
met  with  nothing  worthy  of  record.  By  this  time  I  was  beginning  to  feel  tolerably 
hungry,  and  was  therefore  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  myself  in  a  great  warehouse 
f7lled  with  preserved  fruits,  crystallised  walnuts,  pressed  figs,  apricots  and  peaches, 
and  various  delicacies  of  which  I  knew  not  the  nature.  I  ate  somewhat  unsparingly, 
until  an  old  sergeant,  coming  in,  suggested  that  the  things  might  be  poisoned,  on 
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which   I   hastily  broke  off   in   my  feast, — though  had   this  been   the  case   I    had 
swallowed  more  than  enough  to  create  a  vacancy  in  the  British  Army. 

At  this  hour  the  place  was  beginning  to  be  ablaze  in  every  direction  ;  for  as  fast  as 
our  soldiers  finished  plundering  the  buildings  they  set  them  on  fire.  I  have  witnessed 
some  considerable  conflagrations  during  a  long  and  active  military  career,  but  nothing 
to  approach  the  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace  in  f)oint  of  magnitude.  Most  of  the 
structures  were  of  wood ;  none  of  them  had  less  than  three,  and  several  of  them  as 
many  as  ten  roofs,  so  that  the  fire  found  plenty  of  fuel  to  feed  it.  The  heavens  were 
obscured  by  the  vast  up-pouring  of  thick  black  smoke,  tinged  ruddy  and  copper 
coloured  by  the  glow  of  the  leaping  flames.  It  was  a  grand,  yet  somewhat  awful 
spectacle. 

I  was  proceeding,  along  with  a  company  of  my  own  regiment,  which  I  had  met, 
back  again  towards  the  North  Gate,  when  we  found  our  progress  arrested  by  a  high 
blank  wall  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  range  of  outbuildings.  The  soldiers  all  filed 
away  to  the  right,  in  order  to  make  a  detour  and  clear  the  place;  but  I  lingered  a 

little,  looking  about  me,  and  by-andby 
perceived  a  broad  plank  leaning  against  the 
wall  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  it.  I  was 
pretty  active  in  those  days,  and  managed  to 
scramble  up  the  board,  from  the  summit 
of  which  I  dropped  cautiously  to  the 
ground  on  the  other  side.  I  found  myself 
in  a  long  and  narrow  passage,  formed  by 
blocks  of  tall  buildings  and  the  wall  which 
I  had  just  succeeded  in  scaling.  Three 
doors  opened  out  of  the  yard  on  my 
left ;  I  passed  through  the  first  of  these, 
and  came  into  a  small  paved  outhouse, 
such  as  in  India  we  should  call  a  godoivn. 
A  treble  range  of  shelves,  about  half  a 
dozen  feet  wide,  ran  round  the  walls  of 
the  place ;  they  had  been  clean  stripped, 
A  Memorial  Temple,  save  in  one  Corner,  where,  upon  the  lower 

tier,  there  stood  four  or  five  massive  carv- 
ings in  jadestone.  I  went  from  this  room  to  a  similar  apartment  which  lay  beyond, 
and  was  likewise  furnished  with  shelves.  Here  I  made  prizes  of  some  fine  large 
enamels,  and  a  most  extraordinary  dragon,  which  I  carried  by  thrusting  my  arm  down 
its  throat  and  gripping  its  tongue.  From  this  room,  or  rather  godown,  I  passed  into 
yet  a  third,  in  every  respect  exactly  like  the  other  two.  Upon  the  stone  floor  of  this 
place  I  saw  lying  in  several  fragments  what  had  evidently  been  two  large  pagodas 
of  the  Burmese  type,  made  of  yellow  metal.  Five  or  six  Sikhs  of  my  own  regiment 
were  squatting  about  among  the  pieces,  chipping  them  with  their  bayonets.  I 
made  no  remark,  but,  dropping  my  enamelled  dragon,  I  laid  hold  of  the  bell-shaped 
spire  of  this  model  pagoda  and  raised  it.  The  weight  at  once  showed  me  that  it 
was  pure  gold. 

I  then  said  to  the  Havildar,  who  was  with  the  Sikhs,  in  an  offhand  sort  of  way, — 
"  Well,  Pertab  Singh,  what  is  it  that  you  have  here  ?     Gold,  do  you  think  ?  " 
He  shook  his  head,  and  answered, — 

"  No,  Sahib  ;  it  was  too  big  to  be  gold.     Yet  it's  worth  money,  for  the  men  have 
been  selling  lumps  of  it  at  a  dollar  each." 
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Now,  thought  I,  if  I  can  only  procure  assistance  to  carry  off  the  lot,  these  fellows 
will  not  interfere  with  ray  taking  it — they  seem  to  have  no  notion  of  its  true  value ;  but 
I  must  not  appear  too  eager,  or  I  shall  be  betraying  myself  to  their  keen  perceptions. 
Thus  reflecting,  I  looked  through  the  door  into  the  courtyard  outside,  and  spied  the 
sombre-clad  figure  of  a  soldier  of  the  60th  Rifles  leisurely  approaching.  I  beckoned 
to  him,  and  he  came  up  to  me. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  have  you  got  to-day  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much,  your  honour,"  he  answered,  with  a  dissatisfied  face. 

"  And  I  only  this  dragon  and  things  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  But  Fve  a  mind  to  have 
this  yellow  stuff.  Pertab  Singh  says  it  can't  be  gold,  because  it's  too  big ;  but  it  might 
l)e  worth  something,  and  if  you'll  carry  it  for  me,  I'll  give  you  either  dollars  or  grog, 
whichever  you  choose." 

"  Right,  sir,"  he  answered,  stooping  and  raising  the  biggest  piece.  "  I'll  carry  it 
down  to  the  gate  for  you,  and  you  shall  give  me  what  you  please." 

At  this  moment  another  soldier  of  the  Rifles  came  strolling  up  to  the  door  and 
looked  in.     I  said  to  the  Havildar, — 

"  If  this  yellow  metal  is  worth  any- 
thing at  all,  it  will  be  well  to  take  as 
much  of  it  as  one  can.  You  and  your 
comrades  will  not  mind,  Pertab  Singh?" 

"  Oh  no.  Sahib,"  he  answered ; 
"there  will  be  plenty  for  us." 

So  I  offered  the  other  Rifleman 
dollars  or  grog  to  carry  a  load  of  the 
metal  for  me ;  and  he,  too,  accepted, 
saying  he  would  leave  all  question  of 
reward  to  me.  I  was  careful  not  to 
handle  any  of  the  stuff  myself ;  for  I 
had  become  tolerably  well  known  in 
the  camp  as  something  of  an  expert  in 
judging  the  value  of  precious  metals  and 

jewels ;  and  I  guessed  that  if  any  of  ^^^^^,^  ^^„^^,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,^^ 

the   soldiers   prowhng  about    observed 

me  carrying  a  lump  of  the  yellow  substance  they  would  at  once  assume  it  to  be  gold, 
and  begin  scrimmaging  with  the  two  Rifles  to  get  possession  of  it.  We  passed  through 
a  couple  of  large  courtyards  full  of  men  and  officers  playing  football  with  a  number 
of  large  yellow  satin  footstools,  and  several  of  them  called  to  me  to  know  what  luck 
I  had  met  with.  I  replied  carelessly  that  the  place  had  been  already  too  well  looted, 
but  sooner  than  go  back  empty-handed  I  had  picked  up  these  two  big  things,  hoping 
there  might  be  a  little  gold  mixed  with  them.  They  assured  me  that  the  metal  was 
nothing  but  common  brass,  not  worth  wasting  time  to  carry;  and,  indeed,  I  must 
confess  that  it  did  look  rather  pale  for  gold,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  was  owing 
to  its  having  been  alloyed  with  silver — though  the  weight  of  it  was  the  best  guarantee 
of  its  true  character. 

Well,  we  gained  the  gates  in  safety,  and  I  saw  the  two  great  pagodas  deposited 
in  one  of  my  carts.  I  gave  the  two  soldiers  a  handful  of  dollars  between  them,  with 
which  they  expressed  themselves  mightily  pleased.  Feeling  somewhat  wearied,  I  sat 
down  to  rest  awhile  ;  but  time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  now,  for  already  the 
aides-de-camp  were  riding  round  with  orders  for  the  battalions  to  fall  in.  I  said  to  my 
old  friend  Jack  Randall,  who  was  Commandant  of  my  regiment,  that  I  was  going 
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"  inside  again.  "  All  right,  Harris,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  come  back  directly  you  hear 
the  fall-in  bugles  sound."  I  told  my  orderly  to  follow  me,  and  made  my  way  back 
to  the  same  courtyard  in  which  I  had  found  the  broken  gold  temple.  The  whole 
scene  in  every  direction  was  now  one  great  glare  of  fire,  and  the  troops  were  returning 
fast.  The  flames  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  get  back  into  the  godown^  but  I  gained  it 
at  last.  And  then,  when  I  came  to  look  around,  it  seemed  that  my  trouble  had  been 
thrown  away,  for  the  place  was  literally  stripped  as  bare  as  a  barn.  But  presently  I 
found  my  eyes  dwelling  upon  the  floor,  and  there  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
the  small  porcelain  tiles  which  formed  it  that  arrested  my  attention.  They  were 
certainly  very  curious,  about  six  inches  square,  and  loosely  laid ;  the  interstices  between 
them  being  filled  up  with  a  sort  of  fine  white  dust.  -My  orderly,  seeing  me  reflectively 
regarding  the  pavement,  seemed  to  be  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea  :  he  picked  up  a 
rusty  nail,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  ran  the  point  of  it  along  the  chinks  between  the 
tiles.  Instantly  out  spurted  a  quantity  of  delicate  little  pearls,  together  with  numerous 
fragments  of  soft  gold  \  evidently  the  broken  fringes  of  model  pagodas.     I  uttered  an 

exclamation  of  astonishment  and  delight, 
and,  drawing  out  my  penknife,  began 
to  plough  up  the  dust  betwbct  the  tiles, 
with  the  same  gratifying  result.  But  the 
•  flames  were  now  crackling  fiercely  around 
us  ;  the  roof  was  showing  signs  of  falling 
in,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  linger.  Yet 
before  we  quitted  that  place  both  my 
servant  and  myself  had  got  two  double 
handfuls  of  pearls  and  broken  gold. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  gates  we 
found  the  troops  all  standing  about  in 
readiness  to  parade,  the  tents  struck,  and 
everything  prepared  to  march  back  to 
Peking.  The  assembly  rang  out  from 
half  a  hundred  bugles,  the  battalions  fell 
r      ,     *  o  ^^ui .  u      4.  in   on  their   markers,    and   then   it   was 

Temple  of  Buddhist  Monastery. 

discovered  that  three  companies  of  my 
own  regiment,  together  with  a  young  lieutenant  named  Edmund  Ward,  were  missing. 
However,  even  whilst  the  roll  was  being  called,  the  little  column  came  into  view.  I 
was  just  about  to  mount  my  horse,  when  I  heard  a  voice  crying,  "  Where's  Harris  ? " 
and  a  moment  later  young  Ward  came  towards  me.  He  carried  in  his  arms  a  large 
yellow  image  of  Gautama,  the  incarnation  of  Buddha,  which  he  extended  to  me, 
exclaiming,  "What's  this  made  of?" 

My  hands  dropped  with  the  weight  of  the  thing.     I  answered  at  once,  "  It's  gold." 
"  No  !  "  he  cried.     "  Oh,  Harris,  it's  not  gold  !     Lord,  what  a  fool  I've  been  !  " 
"  How  so  ?  "  I  asked.     "  You've  got  a  pretty  good  prize  here,  at  all  events." 
"  But  it  can't  be  gold,"  he  continued.     "  My  dear  Harris,  the  thing  isn't  gold." 
"  Look    here.  Ward  ! "    I    cried :    "  I'll  give   you  five    hundred   pounds  for  it   if 
you  like.     But  don't  take  it :    you're  a  chum  of  mine,  and  the  image  is  worth  at  least 
double." 

On  this  he  broke  out  abusing  himself  for  an  idiot,  a  fool,  and  I  know  not  what 
else.  I  begged  him  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  all  this  lamentation,  and  to  be  quick 
about  it,  since  the  Advance  must  be  sounding  directly.  And  then,  in  hurried  words, 
he  told  me  the  following  extraordinary  story. 
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He  said  that,  on  entering  the  Palace  gates,  he  led  his  three  companies  away  towards: 
the  north,  and  they  got  well  into  the  interior  of  the  grounds,  into  a  part  quite  unlooted. 
Presently,  as  they  marched,  they  arrived  at  a  little  lake,  with  a  small  but  high  island  in 
the  centre  of  it,  on  the  top  of  which  was  built  a  very  large  temple.  He  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  spot  to  begin  looting  and  burning.  Several  bridges  connected  the 
island  with  the  shore ;  and,  crossing  these,  he  and  his  men  entered  the  great  temple. 
Around  the  walls  of  the  place,  ranged  in  tiers  like  plants  in  a  hothouse,  were  five 
hundred  images  of  Gautama,  all  exactly  alike.  Whilst  the  men  were  setting  light  to 
the  building,  which  was  of  carved  wood,  he  made  a  slash  at  one  of  these  idols  with  his 
tulwar^  or  native  sword,  and  the  keen  blade  shaved  off  an  ear.  Ward  picked  this  up, 
and  took  it  to  the  Subadar  of  No.  i  Company,  a  smart  native  named  Nutha  Singh, 


Ihe  -Hall  of  600  Golden  Qoda.' 

asking  what  metal  it  could  be  that  was  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  by  a  stroke  of  his  sword. 
The  man  at  once  answered,  "  YiA  sonar  hai'' — it  is  gold.  Upon  this  Ward  cut  off  the 
ears  of  several  more  images,  and  found  them  all  precisely  alike.  Then  Nutha  Singh 
shook  his  head. 

"  No,  Sahib,"  said  he,  "we  must  be  wrong.  In  what  book  was  it  ever  written  that 
there  were  five  hundred  gold  gods  of  this  size?  Impossible!  Yet  would  I  give  one 
of  them  to  your  servant  to  carry,  and  we  will  find  out  what  it  can  be."  Ward  then 
told  his  orderly  to  bring  one  of  the  idols  with  him,  and  the  flames  now  blazing  up 
strong  and  fierce,  they  were  forced  to  retire.  Having  concluded  this  remarkable  story, 
my  friend  again  fell  to  bewailing  his  folly. 

But  I  stayed  not  to  heed  him.  I  had  learnt  as  much  as  I  wanted  to  know, 
and,  swiftly  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  I   ran  to  where  General  Sir  John   Michel, 
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commanding  the  division,  sat  on  his  horse  surrounded  by  his  staff.  I  had  been 
very  intimate  with  this  gallant  officer  during  the  campaign,  and  had,  indeed,  been 
able  to  render  him  much  assistance  on  several  occasions.  My  motive  in  stating 
this  is  to  justify  what  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  an  astounding  breach  of 
military  etiquette  on  the  part  of  a  young  subaltern  addressing  the  Commander  of 
the   I  St  Division  of  our  army  in  China. 

"  General,"  said  I,  saluting  him,  "  may  I  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  private  ?  " 
"  Certainly,  Harris,"  he  answered  ;  and  rode  a  litde  apart  from  his  staff. 
"  I  have  come  to  ask  a  great  favour,  sir..    You  have  seen  enough  of  me  to  know 
that  I  should  do  nothing  rash.     Leave  me  here  all  night  with  my  wing  of  the  15th 
Sikhs,  and  I  will  be  back  in  camp  at  Peking  tomorrow  morning." 


Gate  of  Peking. 

*'  What  do  you  want  to  do,  Harris  ?  "  said  he,  eyeing  me  doubtfully. 

"I   have  just  heard  of  an   immense  treasure,  sir." 

It  was  a  daring  cou^,  and  he  might  have  resented  it.  But  the  line  old  fellow 
merely  looked  at  me  incredulously,  slowly  wagging  his  head,  and  said,  "  I  can't 
do  it,  Harris.  I  should  like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  can't  do  it."  Then,  suddenly 
briskening  up,  he  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you.  Go  and  fall-in  now,  and 
march  back  with  us  to  Peking,  and  in  the  morning  I'll  send  you  away  with  your 
wing  as  a  foraging  party.     How  will  that  suit  you  ?  " 

*'  Nothing  could  be  better,  sir,"  I  answered  gleefully.  "  I  shall  then  have  day- 
light to  work  by,  and  the  fires  will  be  nearly  burnt  out."     And,  again  saluting  him, 
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I  hurried  back,  and  mounted  my  horse  just  as  the  column  began  to  swing  forward 
in  quick  step  on  the  march  back. 

We  arrived  at  the  camp  in  time  for  mess  that  night.  Whilst  we  were  lingering 
over  the  wine,  comparing  notes  on  our  day's  experiences,  the  Order  Book  was 
brought  round  by  the  orderly  sergeant.  The  General  Order  for  the  following  day 
was  that  the  whole  force  was  to  parade  at  dawn,  and  march  away  down  country  ! 

I  do  not  wish  to  start  off  any  youths  of  adventurous  disposition,  or  elderly 
gentlemen  with  a  strong  taste  for  treasure-hunting,  in  quest  of  those  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  golden  images  ;  but  I  have  very  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
are  still  lying,  buried  and  blackened,  under  the  ruins  of  that  island  temple  in  the 
Summer  Palace. 


"China  Jim." 


I 
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outlined  against  the  brown  bricks  of  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Strand ; 
the  curious  glance  of  her  metallic-looking  eyes,  and  even  some  details  of  her  dress, 
such  as  the  sable-tails  which  were  quaintly  intermixed  with  the  old  lace  on  her 
shoulders,  and  a  bunch  of  Neapolitan  violets  which  permeated  the  atmosphere  of 
the  little  cheerless  room  with  their  fragrance.  Mr.  Wentworth  Johnson,  in  his 
editorial  capacity,  was  accustomed  to  lady  journalists  in  pince-nez  and  waterproofs, 
and  the  vision  was  sufficiently  bewildering.  He  was  an  unimaginative  Briton, 
with  a  short  thick  neck  and  watery  blue  eyes,  and  with  a  somewhat  antique 
collection  of  British  prejudices  embedded  under  the  thatch  of  his  close-cropped, 
dust-coloured  hair. 

He  objected,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  presence  of  women  in  newspaper  offices : 
their  place,  he  used  to  say,  was  in  the  nursery,  not  in  Fleet  Street ;  and  as  a  rule 
he  got  out  of  seeing  them.  Was  there  not  a  sub-editor,  whose  time  was  supposed 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  lady  journalists  in  pince-nez  and  women  with  waterproofs  and 
grievances?  It  seemed  incredible  now,  but  he  had  even  used  an  unparliamentary 
phrase  when  her  card  had  been  brought  up ;  it  must  have  been  his  good  angel, 
he  thought,  who  had  whispered  that,  after  all,  perhaps  he  had  better  see  this 
especial  intruder.  How  graceful,  how  good-looking  she  was  !  The  editor  of  the 
Evening  Planet  was  perhaps  inclined  to  admire  the  budding  floweret  rather  than  the 
opened  rose,  and  he  took  her  for  a  girl  of  three-and-twenty.  And  the  gods  laughed 
softly  among  themselves  as  the  lady  took  a  chair  opposite  the  editor. 

"  I  thought,'*  she  said,  in  a  serious  and  rather  sweet  voice,  in  which  there  was 
now  and  again  a  little  thrill,  "  that  I  might  venture  to  see  you  personally." 

The  sound  of  her  voice  was  so  charming  that  he  v/aited,  smiling,  until  she  spoke 
again.  Across  the  narrow  courtyard  could  be  heard  the  whirr  and  thud  of  the  printing 
machines,  turning  out  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Planet  It  was  a  kind  of  ironical, 
remorseless  sound,  and  made  a  curious  accompaniment  to  their  first  interview. 

**  I  hear  from  my  friend  Lady  Winchcliffe  that  you  know  her  very  well,  and 
might  be  able  to  help  me '' 

"  Ah  !  you  know  Lady  Winchcliffe  ?  "  said  the  editor  eagerly.  "  Perhaps  I  have 
already  had  the  pleasure Miss er  ? '* 

"  My  name  is   *  John   Bathurst,' "   she   said,  with   a   certain   reserve,  glancing  at 
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"The  radiant  vision  .  .     seemed  to  Illuminate  the  dingy  office." 

the  card  which  she  had  already  sent  up,  and  which  was  now  lying  on  the  editor's 
desk  with  that  somewhat  misleading  cognomen  written  thereon  in  a  large,  bold, 
feminine  handwriting. 

"  That  is  your  nom-de-giierre  ?  "  said  the  editor,  taking  his  snubbing  nicely,  and 
wondering  if  her  book — for  the  radiant  vision  carried  a  slender  volume  in  her  hand 
— was  a  study  in  modern  femininity?  In  all  probability  it  was,  and  she  had 
therefore  felt  constrained,  like  the  others,  to  call  herself  by  the  curiously  inappropriate 
name  of  *  George  '  or  *  John/ 

"  I  have  written  a  volume  of  short  stories  illustrative  of  the  New  Revolt,"  replied 
his  visitor,  placing  on  the  table  a  thin  black-and-gold  booklet  on  which  the  title 
"  Yearnings "  was  printed,  in  aggressive  letters,  among  a  small  colony  of  passion- 
flowers. "  But  for  many  reasons,"  she  continued,  "  I  should  like  the  authorship 
of  my  little  book  to  remain  a  secret.  It  is  in  some  respects  extremely  modern 
and  outspoken " 

"  As  a  rule  that  doesn't  matter  nowadays,"  he  interrupted  ;  "  but  I'm  afraid  the 
Planet  doesn't  quite  take  that  line.     We're  Conservative,  you  see." 

And  then,  for  a  minute,  he  felt  vaguely  perplexed  and  annoyed.  He  had  always 
hated  these  *  squealing  women,'  as  he  called  them  in  his  blunter  moments.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  New  Revolt  bored  and  scandalised  Mr.  Wentworth  Johnson. 
He  neither  understood  nor  approved  of  it.  *  Hang  it  all,'  he  would  say  at  his 
club,  *what  do  the  women  want?  Haven't  they  got  their  kitchens  and  their 
nurseries,  and  don't  they  have  chairs  when  we  have  got  to  stand  up,  and — and  any 
amount  of  admiration — at  any  rate  while  they  are  young  and  pretty  ? " 

But,  oddly  enough,  these  arguments  were  not  put  forward  on  the  present  occasion. 
To  his  astonishment,  Mr.  Wentworth  Johnson  found  himself  curiously  anxious  to 
say  nothing  of  which  this  young  author  might  not  approve. 
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"  I  will  see  that  your  book  is  sent  to  the  proper  quarter  for  review/*  declared  the 
editor.     "  After  all,  we  are  always  glad  to  get  hold  of  anything  with  a  new  idea." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  John  Bathurst  eagerly.      "  I   was  afraid  that   you 

that  you  mightn't  take  an  interest.     Most  men  are  so  indifferent,  you  know." 

"  Impossible  to  be  indifferent  when "  he  found  himself  murmuring,  as  she 

gazed  at  him  with  her  narrow,  metallic  eyes. 

"  I'm  so  glad  that  I  came,"  said  the  lady  joyously.  She  got  up,  feeling  at  home 
already,  and  moved  forward  slowly  to  the  window,  gazing  out  thoughtfully  at  the 
turmoil  of  the  Strand— the  ceaseless  procession  of  crowded  omnibuses,  the  shouting 
newsboys,  the  motley  tide  of  humanity  which  swept  up  and  down  the  street.  Her 
air  of  leisure,  her  modishly-fashioned  garments,  the  faint  odour  which  escaped  from 
her  muff,  made  a  curipus  contrast  to  the  dreary  surroundings,  the  monotonous  bustle 
of  the  newspaper  office. 

Then  she  turned,  stopping  suddenly  in  front  of  the  editorial  desk ;  and,  looking 
him  appealingly  in  the  face,  she  said  abruptly :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  do  want  to 
have  your  opinion  on  my  book.  I  hardly  liked  coming  here  to-day,"  she  went  on, 
with  an  adorably  shy  little  glance,  "for  you  know  I've  never  been  in  a  newspaper 
office  before ;  but  I  wished  so  much  that  you  might  read  it  yourself— -that  I  should 
have  a  real  literary  opinion  on  my  work." 

He  felt  a  curious  little  thrill  all  down  his  back — a  thrill  which  he  had  somehow 
never  experienced  during  his  interviews  with  the  pince-nez  and  the  waterproofs  which 
came  so  often  on  weary  and  interminable  quests.  Taking  up  the  slender  volume, 
with  its  passion-flowers  in  gold  and  silver  straying  over  the  black  cloth  binding,  he 
gallantly  announced  his  intention  of  reading  it  that  very  night.  At  the  same  time 
he  could  not  help  wondering,  in  his  capacity  of  a  mere  unimaginative  Briton,  why 
such  a  brilliant  young  advocate  of  the  cause  of  woman  should  be  so  anxious  about 
a  masculine  opinion  on  her  work.     But  as  a  man  he  felt  flattered. 

"  Ah,  how  good  of  you !  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  "  said  "  John  Bathurst,"  blushing. 
She  looked  prettier  than  ever  when  she  blushed,  he  noticed. 

"  You  can  thank  me,"  he  said  somewhat  nervously,  "  some  other  day,  Miss — er 
— I  beg  your  pardon — *  Mr.  Bathurst.'" 

Their  eyes  met,  and  they  both  smiled. 

"Let  it  be  like  that,''  she  said.     "Call  me  'John  Bathurst.'" 

"Very  well,"  said  the  editor.  Already  there  was  a  link  between  this  beautiful 
girl  and  himself.  There  was  a  kind  of  complicity — a  guilty  secret  to  be  kept. 
Mr.  Wentworth  Johnson  racked  his  brain  to  find  a  reason  for  detaining  his  visitor 
even  for  a  few  minutes  more.  There  were  several  people  waiting  to  see  him  down- 
stairs, for  two  or  three  times  during  the  interview  the  office-boy  had  been  up  wnth 
cards ;  but  yet  he  fidgeted  about,  calling  her  attention  to  one  or  two  autograph 
copies  of  books  by  famous  authors  which  were  in  the  bookshelf,  and  to  a  signed 
photograph  which  stood  on  the  dingy  marble  mantelpiece.  How  pretty  and  well-bred 
she  looked,  he  thought,  bending  a  little  to  look  through  her  long  tortoiseshell 
lorgnette^  with  her  vaguely  expensive  air,  so  unlike  the  bustling,  weary  women  who 
haunt  the  staircases  of  newspaper  offices  in  these  days  of  fierce  competition  for 
work.  And  he  wondered,  though  he  gave  no  utterance  to  his  thought,  why  such 
a  pretty  woman  should  want  to  write  books.  Pretty  women,  he  imagined,  in  his 
brutal  masculine  way,  had  generally  something  better  to  do. 

"  rU  read  the  stories  to-night,"  he  reiterated,  "  and  if  you  can  manage  to  call 
in  to-morrow  I  shall  be  charmed  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  And  of  course  I'll  see 
that  it  falls  into  sympathetic  hands." 

"  Oh,  thanks — thanks  so  much !     I   can't  come   to-morrow ;  but  the  day  after. 
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would  that  do?  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  an  awful  nuisance,'*  slie  added,  with 
her  enchanting  smile ;  and  then,  extending  her  long,  delicate,  capable-looking  hand, 
she  bade  him  good-bye,  and  from  her  rustling  silk  skirts  there  escaped,  as  she  stepped, 
head  erect,  down  the  gloomy  office  staircase,  the  delicate,  yet  intoxicating,  odour 
of  iris. 

n. 

When  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Wentworth  Johnson  walked  thoughtfully  back  to  his  desk, 

answered  half  a  dozen   letters  without  thinking  much  what  he  was  doing,  saw  the 

two  or  three   people  who  had  come  about  work   or  reviews,  and   finally  corrected 

the  proofs  of  a  couple  of 

articles.      Then  he  picked 

up  the  slender  black-and- 

gold  volume,  with  its  hand- 
made paper  and  its  curious 

one-sided    arrangement   of 

the   letterpress.      He  read 

on  and  on.     It  grew  dark 

in  the  office,  for  the  winter 

day   had   drawn    in ;    and 

as  he  sat  there,  the  gas- 
lamps  in  the  Strand  began 

to  make   blurred  splashes 

of  yellow  in  the  deepening 

gloom.     It  was  dark  when 

he  threw  down  the  book, 
and  the  fire  had  burnt 
white  in  the  grate.  "  By 
Jove  ! "  he  muttered  ;  "  it's 
pretty  *  tall'  One  doesn't 
like    to    think     that     that 

girl However,  it's    no 

business  of  mine.  The 
*Nini-Patte-en-rair'  of 
literature,  eh?  I  haven't 
an  atom  of  doubt  that  the 
thing  will  be  a  '  boom.'    It's 

very  improper,  and  doesn't  ..^^  ,^^^,  .^.,  ^^^^^  .^^,, ... 

contain  a  vestige  ot  old- 
fashioned  feminine  reticence,  and  modesty,  and  reserve.  It's  just  what  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  adore  now-a-days.  I'll  send  it  to  Lambert  Coulson  for  review— it's 
the  sort  of  thing  he  likes,"  he  mused;  "and  we  might  get  up  a  correspondence, 
or  have  a  series  of  articles  on  the  New  Emancipation.  The  paper  wants  waking 
up  a  bit" 

Two  days  later  Wentworth  Johnson  sat  waiting  for  her  to  come.  He  felt 
curiously  eager  to  see  her  again,  wondering  what  she  would  say,  now  that  he  had 
read  her  book ;  if  she  would  look  him  in  the  eyes  again  with  her  perverse  smile, 
leaving  behind  her,  when  she  went,  the  faint,  indefinable  odour  of  iris.  Every  time 
the  office  boy  came  up  with  a  card  he  started,  wondering  if  she  was  actually  below. 

But  the   morning   dragged   away,  and  "  John  Bathurst "  did   not  appear.      He  fel 
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irritable  and  exasperated,  and  he  told  himself  several  times  that  it  was  the  east 
wind — the  east  wind  always  got  on  his  liver.  And  it  was  doubtless  to  avoid  the 
inclemency  of  the  streets  that  Wentworth  Johnson  stayed,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  at  the  office  all  the  afternoon.  She  might  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
thought  that  he  meant  the  afternoon :  he  had  been  there  two  days  ago  when  she 
had  called  at  three  o'clock.  It  would  be  preposterous,  he  reminded  himself,  to 
disappoint  a  lady. 

The  long  afternoon  wore  away.  Six  o'clock  struck,  and  "John  Bathurst"  had 
not  come.  As  he  finally  took  up  his  hat  and  slipped  his  arms  into  his  overcoat, 
the  editor  of  the  Evening  Planet  told  himself  that  there  were  occasions  on  which 
it  was  preposterous  to  disappoint  a  gentleman. 

*  He  left  the  office  on  foot,  thinking  he  would  walk  part  of  the  way  home. 
Piccadilly  was  blocked  with  traffic,  and  at  the  Circus  he  had  to  wait  with  a 
dozen  other  people  till  the  policeman  ordered  a  halt  in  the  stream  of  carriages 
and  omnibuses.  One  by  one  the  vehicles  passed  by,  and  then  there  flashed 
across  his  vision  a  woman's  clean-cut  profile,  clearly  outlined  against  the  dark 
blue  lining  of  a  brougham.  There  were  some  sables  mixed  with  yellowish  lace 
round  her  shoulders,  and  the  languid  tone  of  a  great  bunch  of  Neapolitan  violets. 
A  snub-nosed  boy  of  ten  was  bending  forward  and  taking  hold  of  both  her 
slender  wrists,  while  a  big,  bronzed,  military-looking  man,  with  a  heavy  jaw  and 
a  crooked  line  of  sunburn  across  his  forehead,  leaned  back  against  the  cushions, 
and  laughed  as  he  surveyed  the  two  with  an  indulgent  glance. 

"The  young  brother  does  duty  as  a  chaperon,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to 
himself  viciously.  "Well,  the  New  Woman  will  be  going  about  without  one  at 
all  soon." 

The  carriage  moved  on.  He  felt  curiously  annoyed — his  annoyance  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  simple,  commonplace  events  of  the  last  two  days.  A  lady  had 
called  about  a  review.  Well,  they  constantly  called  about  reviews,  about  a  hundred 
matters  connected  with  a  newspaper.  And  yet,  as  he  stepped  along  Piccadilly,  his 
ill  temper  increased.  "  John  Bathurst "  was  in  town,  and  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  yet  she  had  not  come  to  hear  his  literary  opinion  on  her  book.  "  Revolted  " 
or  not,  women  were  all  the  same :  creatures  of  caprice,  with  perverse  smiles  and 
eyes  which  were  made  for  deceit. 

The  editor  had  assumed  his  stiffest  manner  when  the  author  of  "Yearnings" 
was  announced  the  next  day.  He  had  even  allowed  her  to  remain  waiting  down- 
stairs in  the  grimy  little  ante-room  for  ten  minutes,  while  he  pretended  to  revise 
the  proofs  of  a  political  article,  a  piece  of  diplomacy  on  his  part  which  proved  to 
be  useless,  for  not  only  was  "  John  Bathurst "  as  charming  as  ever  when  she  was 
finally  ushered  into  the  editorial  sanctum,  but  he  found  that  the  corrections  made 
during  the  time  she  had  waited  had  all  to  be  done  over  again. 

"I  was  sorry  you — you  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  come  yesterday,"  he  began, 
eyeing  her  a  little  askance  as  he  played  with  a  paper-knife. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  I  would  spare  you,  Mr.  Johnson,"  she  returned,  with  her 
brilliant  smile.  "I  didn't  really  think  you  would  have  had  time  to  read 
the  book." 

"  I  read  it  that  very  afternoon,"  he  muttered  reproachfully.  His  stiffness  vanished 
as  he  looked  at  her ;  the  little  face,  with  its  appealing  look,  rising  above  the  dark 
furs  round  her  throat.  He  found  himself  wondering  how  long  she  would  stay,  and 
if  he  should  get  on  with  her  as  well  as  on  that  first  day  of  their  meeting,  and  if 
they  would  become  friends.  There  must  be  bewildering,  intoxicating  possibilities 
in  the  author  of  "  Yearnings."     A  young  woman  who  could  write  a  book  like  that 
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was  not  likely  to  be  prudish.  Well,  he  would  try  his  luck,  anyway.  He  cursed 
himself  for  a  fool  at  having  kept  her  waiting  ten  minutes  downstairs,  when  he 
might  have  been  talking  to  her,  gazing  into  her  strange  eyes,  bending  with  her 
over  her  book  as  it  lay  on  the  desk,  as  they  picked  out,  together,  the  passages  he 
meant  to  have  quoted. 

And  to  day  the  interview  was  prolonged.  The  editor  of  the  Planet  assured  her, 
with  some  show  of  conviction,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  immediate 
success  of  her  book.  A  eulogistic  review  would  appear  that  very  week  in  the 
Planet^  and  if  she  were  willing  to  try  her  hand  at  a  letter  or  two,  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  opening  his  columns  to  a  correspondence  on  the  Woman  Question. 

"  John  Bathurst's  *'  stories  became  the  book  of  the  hour.  The  Planet  had  always 
had  some  sway  in  literary  matters,  and  that  journal  had  elected  to  find  genius  in 
the  author  of  "  Yearnings  '* — a  discovery  which  was  all  the  more  surprising  as  the 
convictions  set  forth  in  the  little  volume  were  dead  against  the  most  cherished  theories 
of  the  editor.  Newspapers  are  much  like  sheep :  where  one  leaps  through  a  gap 
in  the  hedge,  the  rest  follow.  Who  was  "  John  Bathurst  *'  ?  That  was  the  question 
of  the  moment.  Nobody  knew,  not  even  the  omniscient  young  gentlemen  who 
purvey  social  and  literary  gossip,  and  who  pride  themselves  on  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  town.  So  Mr.  Wentworth  Johnson,  though  he  saw  the  author  of 
"  Yearnings "  constantly  during  the  following  three  weeks,  could  hear  nothing  about 
her,  nor  did  he  allow  any  details  of  the  charming  personality  of  the  new  writer  to 
escape  him  at  dinner  tables  or  at  the  club.  He  was  beginning  to  hug  his  secret 
like  a  very  treasure.  Two  editions  of  the  book  were  already  exhausted,  and  she 
was  revising  a  third,  with  a  militant  preface,  outlined  by  the  editor  of  the  Planet 
himself.  On  the  office  table  lay  a  copy  of  the  book.  Across  the  fly-leaf  was  written, 
in  "  John  Bathurst's  "  large,  characteristic  writing  :  "  To  my  friend  Wentworth  Johnson, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  Woman." 

"  You  are  the  only  man  in  London  who  knows  who  I  am  ! "  she  said  to  him 
one  day  :  "  don't  you  feel  proud  ?  " 

"  But  I  don't  know  who  you  are ! "  he  said,  in  an  injured  voice. 

She  turned  away  her  eyes  as  she  met  his  insistent  masculine  glance. 

"Ah,  no — I  forgot,"  she  said,  playing  with  the  little  gold  charms  at  her  waist. 
There  was  self-reproach  in  her  voice — the  self-reproach  of  the  coquette  who  is 
troubled  with  remorse. 

"  I  only  know  you  are — awfully  sweet  and  charming — and  enough  to  drive  any 
man  crazy,"  he  muttered,  in  a  thick,  troubled  voice.  He  was  playing  a  desperate 
game,  he  told  himself,  for  he  had  "  given  his  paper  dead  away,"  and  there  was  no 
end  to  the  chaff  at  the  club.     Was  he  to  have  no  compensation? 

In  the  pause  which  followed  could  be  heard  the  thunder  of  the  printing 
machines,  turning  out  the  weekly  edition  of  his  paper,  suggesting,  with  its  remorse- 
less activity,  its  monotonous  thud,  the  inexorableness,  the  irrevocableness  of  the 
printed  word." 

,The  narrow,  metallic  eyes  almost  closed,  and  with  a  little  shrug  she  answered, 
"  Don't  spoil  it  all.  I — I  am  only  *  John  Bathurst,'  a  scribbler,  you  know,  not  a 
woman.  I  could  not  come  again,*"  she  added  reproachfully,  "if  you — if  you're 
going  to  talk  like  that.  And  how  am  I  going  to  write  that  final  letter — without 
your  help?" 

"  I  won't  talk  like  that  again,"  he  said  humbly.  He  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
premature  move.  "Please  come  to-morrow,  'John  Bathurst,'"  he  pleaded,  crushing 
her  cool,  capable  hand  for  an  instant  in  his. 

And  "John  Bathurst"  came. 
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A  FORTNIGHT  later,  Mr.  Wentworth  Johnson  was  driving  through  the  grey  London 
streets  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves.  Strictly  speaking,  his  conveyance  was  only  a 
hansom  cab  of  the  old  type,  with  rattling  windows  and  fusty  cushions ;  but  he  was 
on  his  way  to  meet  the  author  of  "  Yearnings  "  in  her  capacity  of  woman,  to  meet 
her  in  private  life — perhaps  (who  knew?)  to  take  her  in  to  dinner?  For  years 
he  had  not  felt  so  strangely  elated,  so  nervous,  so  little  sure  of  himself.  He 
wondered  if  it  was  the  right  thing  for  him  to  have  asked  Lady  Winchcliffe  to 
bring  them  together  in  society ;  for  he  was  somewhat  afraid  of  that  lady's  malicious 
smile,  and  to  the  last  she  had  remained  obstinate  as  to  the  identity  of  the  now 
famous  author.  All  that  he  had  been  able  to  find  out  from  his  hostess  was  the  fact 
that  "  John  Bathurst "  had  lived  most  of  her  life  in  India,  and  had  but  lately  returned. 

She  was  not  in  the  room  when  he  came  upstairs. 

"  *  John  Bathurst's '  coming,"  whispered  Lady  Winchcliffe ;  "  you  shall  lake  her 
in,  if  you*re  very  good.  We're  only  a  small  party— eight.  But  she's  always 
incorrigibly  late.     I  never  knew  a  woman  take  longer  to  dress  herself." 

He  tried  to  join  in  the  desultory  talk  round  the  fireplace,  but  his  eyes  wandered 
to  the  door. 

"  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bloodgood,"  said  the  butler  suddenly,  •  in  an  abrupt  voice ; 
and  "John  Bathurst,"  dressed  in  something  white  and  soft  and  innocent-looking, 
and  followed  by  the  same  man  with  the  heavy  jaw  and  the  crooked  line  of  sunburn 
across  his  forehead,  stepped  forward  into  the  room. 

"Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bloodgood :  Colonel — and  Mrs.  Bloodgood!  And  so  she 
was  married.  Curiously  enough,  he  had  never  thought  of  such  a  contingency. 
His  radiant  vision  was  the  legal  property  of  a  tall,  middle-aged,  military  man,  who 
looked  as  if  he  meant  to  take  care  of  her.  And,  great  heavens  !  the  little  snub-nosed 
boy  in  the  carriage  was  perhaps  her  son.     She  had  a  child,  too  ;  she  had  a  son  !  " 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  all  blurred  and  confused.  He  could  remember 
summoning  up  a  forced  smile  as  he  offered  Mrs.  Bloodgood  his  arm  to  go  down 
to  dinner ;  but  the  average  Briton  is  not  an  adept  at  masking  his  feelings,  and 
disappointment  and  jealousy  made  him  appear  gruff  and  morose. 

Colonel  Bloodgood's  wife,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  than  usually  charming.  Her 
smiling,  perverse  eyes  met  those  of  the  editor  at  every  sentence;  there  was  no 
end  to  the  pretty  things  she  found  to  say.  And  more  than  once  during  the  dinner 
those  smiling  eyes  shot  a  look  of  intelligence  at  her  husband  across  the  table. 

By  the  time  the  savouries  were  at  his  elbow,  Wentworth  Johnson  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  invent  some  excuse,  and  leave  the  house,  without  rejoining 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  What's  it  all  about  ? "  cried  Lady  Winchcliffe  an  hour  later,  when  only  the 
Bloodgoods  were  left  with  the  cigarettes  and  the  lemon  squashes.  "  What  have  you 
done  to  my  poor  Wentworth  Johnson  ?     He  was  positively  green  at  dinner." 

"  It's  some  of  Jean's  devilry,"  said  the  Colonel  admiringly,  gazing  at  his  young 
wife  through  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.     "She's  a  regular  little  demon." 

But  "  John  Bathurst,"  leaning  over  the  table  to  pick  a  cigarette  out  of  the  box, 
protested,  in  her  sweet,  serious  voice,  in  which  there  was  a  little  thrill: — 

"  I  did  it  all  for  the  Cause.  What  did  the  Planet  say  about  women,  I  ask  you, 
before  I  began  to  go  down  to  the  office  ?  The  man  bores  me  to  distraction ;  and 
— and  he's  got  fat,  square  fingers  and  watery  blue  eyes.  I  can't  tell  you  what  I've 
gone  through,"  she  murmured,  getting  up  and  lighting  her  cigarette  at   the  end  of 
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her  husband's  cigar.  The  two  smiled  at  each  other  with  an  air  of  comradeship. 
"  If  he's  been  silly,  I  really  can't  help  it,"  she  concluded  calmly,  when  the  cigarette 
was  thoroughly  alight;  "one  doesn't  go  about  warning  middle-aged  editors  of 
evening  papers  not  to  fall  in  love  with  one." 

"  Oh,  the  game's  never  fair  when  you  play,"  said  Lady  Winchcliffe :  "  I  think 
it's  a  great  shame." 

Later  that  night  the  editor  of  the  Planet  came  down  the  steps  of  his  club. 
He  was  in  no  better  temper,  though  he  had  won  several  games  of  billiards  and 
had  drunk  more  than  one  whiskey-and-soda.  No  chariot  drawn  by  doves  conveyed 
him  homewards.  He  had  determined  to  walk ;  the  long  tramp  through  the  quiet, 
deserted  streets  might  calm  his  irritated  nerves.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  he  put  his 
latchkey  into  the  front  door  of  a  red -brick  house  in  Earl's  Court.  As  he  pressed 
the  key  the  door  flew  open,  pulled  by  some  one  behind,  and  there  appeared  in  the 
dark  passage  the  drab  face  of  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  in  an  untidy  tea-gown.  He 
followed  her  into  the  narrow  dining-room,  after  he  had  banged  and  locked  the  door. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  waiting  up  for  ? "  he  said  crossly.  "  I  told  you  never 
to  do  so.     There's  nothing  a  man  dislikes  so  much  as  his  wife  waiting  up  for  him." 

She  picked  up  some  stockings  which  she  had  been  darning  from  oflf  the  table. 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,  dear,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  tired  voice :  "  baby's  been 
so  fretful.     I'm  afraid  she's  not  well.     It  may  be  another  tooth." 

"  Oh,  baby's  unwell,  is  she  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  changed  voice.     "  Let  me  see  her." 

And  together  they  went  upstairs,  and  bent,  with  a  lighted  candle,  over  a  child's  cot. 

Ella  Hepworth  Dixon. 


Together  they  .  .  .  bent  over  a  oh  I  Id' a  cot." 
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**  Marcella  "  :  A  Dialogue. 

**The  time  is  ripe,  and  rotten  ripe  for  change, 
Then  let  it  come  :  I  have  no  dread  of  what 

Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind  ;  '     ^ 

Nor  think  I  that  God's  world  will  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment,  more  or  less." 

"  T  AM  grateful  to  you,  my  dear  Professor,  for  coming  down  to  me  for  a  quiet 
X  Sunday.  I  needed  you,  as  nK)re  than  once  before,  to  help  me  analyse  the 
interest  I  have  found  in  a  book.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  of  all  women  the 
happiest.  She  makes  of  our  very  womanhood,  and  its  disabih'ties,  a  proud 
possession ;  for  no  man  can  write  like  this.  Men  with  a  purpose,  such  as  she  has, 
would  be  tempted  into  the  political  arena,  possibly  to  the  pulpit,  and  would  fail. 
It  is  the  very  renunciation  of  her  woman's  life  which  makes  Mrs.  Ward  equal  to 
her  opportunity.  What  a  book  *  Marcella '  is  !  A  book  with  a  purpose,  and  yet 
the  story  is  not  spoiled  in  the  telling ;  indeed,  the  interest  of  the  story  gains  in 
breadth  from  the  purpose.  I  recall  so  well  how,  years  since,  when  I  had  been 
left  stranded,  much  attracted  but  more  puzzled,  by  'Robert  Elsmere,*  you,  during 
another  Sunday  in  June,  showed  me  what  his  difficulties  really  were:  that  they 
were  difficulties  he  created  for  himself;  that  they  were  from  within,  rather  than 
from  without;  and  you  suggested  to  me  that  the  worth  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  not  rationalist  chiefly,  but  emotional ;  that  while  the  philosopher  finds  his 
reward  in  the  very  intellectual  excesses  which  come  of  his  doubtings,  yet,  for  the 
masses,  it  is  upon  their  simple  faith  in  a  hereafter  that  they  must  rely  to  make 
their  life  here  worth  living.     You  showed  me  too,  when  not  morbid  and  hypercritical 
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as  Robert  Elsmere  was,  that  the  educated  and  sensitised  intelligence,  which  is 
given  to  the  very  few,  may  even  find  its  heaven  here — a  heaven  which,  because 
of  the  ceaseless  anxious  struggle  of  life,  opens  only  to  the  many  beyond  the  grim 
threshold.  And  here  is  *  Marcella,'  a  book  much  more  complete  and  more  absorbing ; 
and  here  again  I  find  your  old  review  of  *  Robert  Elsmere '  equally  suggestive.  The 
young  clergyman  is  mentally  a  rebel  against  the  Church ;  the  young  woman  a 
rebel  against  the  State;  but,  while  he  had  to  wait  for  happiness  hereafter,  she 
marries  and,  we  may  confidently  behave,  finds  it  here.  The  woman,  too,  is 
infinitely  more  attractive  than  the  man,  and  I  should  like  to  think  that  Marcella 
marks  a  point  of  departure  for  all  of  us.  For  me,  at  least,  she  clears  the  air; 
and  she  shows  a  world  which  will  be  the  better  for  the  story  of  her  struggle 
and  her  sufferings.  What  a  crusade  a  few  such  women  could  lead !  How  your 
pompous  and  pontifical  philosophies  would  go  down  before  those  keen  lances ! 
And  don't  you  agree  that  great  good  might  come  of  it?  What  our  generation 
requires  is  the  conviction  that,  if  our  intentions  are  good,  fate  will  find  the  way. 
Science  is  too  laggard.  You  remember  what  an  agreeable  visitor  once  said,  as  he 
was  leaving  our  shores,  that  *  the  man  who  makes  no  mistakes  makes  nothing ' ; 
and  that  is  where  you  professors  have  obstructed  progress ;  you  are  so  afraid  of 
our  making  mistakes  that  you  have  decreed  we  shall  make  nothing.  What  we  need 
is  another  Columbus  to  set  his  sail  for  unknown  seas." 

"  As  for  Marcella,"  said  the  Professor,  "  I  like  both  the  character  and  the  book. 
Certainly  she  commences  indifferently,  but  as  she  leaves  us,  and  the  curtain  is 
falling,  we  can  think  of  her  in  a  future  where  indefinite  possibilities  of  doing  good 
stretch  before  her.  Her  passionate  and  uncultivated  enthusiasms — her  protests 
against  law — ^are  becoming,  and  of  future  promise.  Do  you  remember  what  has 
been  said  of  love :  that  its  analogy  to  fire  was  at  least  true  in  this  respect, 
that  the  more  fiercely  it  bums,  the  more  rapidly  it  is  extinguished  ?  And  this  is 
suggested  by  the  entire  want  of  discipline  which  seemed  to  Marcella  as  the  love 
of  liberty — a  liberty  which  sanctioned  the  poaching  of  game,  and  which  even 
palliated  the  shooting  of  gamekeepers.  Then,  as  she  hurries  onward  to  the 
exhaustion  of  these  primitive  enthusiasms,  we  have  the  episode  of  nursing  in 
vile  haunts ;  of  mental  sufferings  in  the  nurse,  far  more  intense,  no  doubt,  than 
the  physical  sufferings  of  the  nursed.  I-ater  comes  a  dawning  recognition  that 
such  sufferings  and  such  almost  hysterical  sympathies  are  a  waste  of  force.  At 
twenty-four,  all  these  excesses  being  exhausted,  what  is  now  a  very  charming 
woman  marries  a  delightful  man.  It  is  indeed  well  if  you  may  have  survived 
such  illusions  at  four-and-twenty,  to  settle  down,  chastened  and  subdued,  to  the 
more  real  issues  of  life." 

"But  I  am  the  other  side  of  twenty-four,"  said  the  hostess,  "and  I  shall  be  very 
much  disappointed  in  you  if  you  turn  any  such  academic  douche  upon  my  enthusiasms. 
These  cold  and  unfeeling  and  even  unscientific  abstractions  of  yours  about  'surviving 
such  illusions'  you  can  keep  for  your  next  course  of  University  lectures.  As  for 
me,  I  have  not  survived  my  illusions  at  all.  Recall  those  lines  of  Shelley's  and  the 
burden  of  them.  I  find  in  them  all  the  passionate  protest  of  Mrs.  Ward's  heroic 
creation : — 

*  Oh  cease  !  must  hate  and  death  return  ? 
Cease  !  must  men  kill  and  die  ? 

Cease  1  drain  not  to  its  dregs  the  urn 
Of  bitter  prophecy ; 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  past, 

Oh,  might  it  die  or  rest  at  last  ! ' 
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For  the  million  this  is  a  world  which  may  well  be  either  ended  or  mended.      All 
of  us   to-day  who  love   our  country,  in   contradistinction   to   its  cities,  are   dismal 
and  dejected.      How  can  I  do  my  social  duties  in   a  district   poverty-stricken  as 
this  now  is?    And  when,  womanlike,  I  protest  against  labourers  forced  to  live  on 
ten   shillings  a  week  against  the  wholesale    cutting  of   trees  and  the   destruction 
of  the  landscape,  then  forthwith  I  am  deluged  with  Adam  Smith  and  Mill;  with 
the    inevitable    results  of  *  unrestricted    competition.'     Is   the    industrial  future    of 
Merry  England  inevitably  what  you   professors  of  the  moral  sciences  disclose  it? 
Sweating  dens  for  London ;  *  manacles  or  Manitoba '  for  our  cottagers  ?     Poach  or 
Starve  is  a  hard  gospel.     Is  it  possible  that  the  future  of  our  country-house   life 
involves  our  adaptation  of  game  farming  in   order  to  pastime  the   millionaires  of 
America  or  the  Stock  Exchange?     One  cannot  help. hoping  fervently,  even  against 
hope,  that  the  relief  of  these  social  conditions,  which  Marcella  found  so  deplorable, 
may  be  at  hand,  and   that  from  some  quarter  prosperity  may  come,  and  with  it 
national  happiness  and  class  sympathies,  where  now  the  *  bad   times '  have  brought 
discord.     I  see,  what  Marcella  saw,  that  the  world  gets  brighter,  more  interesting, 
even  happier  for  a  comparatively  small  and  privileged   class,  while  for  the  toiling 
masses  it  gets  relatively  and  perhaps  even   absolutely   worse.      Now,   please   don't 
jerk  a  mass  of  figures  at  me  showing  that  wages  have  risen :  my  own  corner  of  the 
world  is  enough  for  me,  and  I  know  that  here  in  Essex  wages  have  fallen  largely, 
and  that  any  continuous  employment  at  all  is  uncertain.     And  in  any  case  I  care 
nothing  for  all  these  cold-blooded  statistics  of  yours.    What  I  see  is  this:  you  are 
educating  those  who,  a  few  years  since,  were  *  naked  and  not  ashamed.'    You  are 
showing  them,   therefore,   that,  in  a  world   progressive  and   evolutionary  as   never 
before,  their  accelerated  rate  of  speed  is  as  the  speed  of  the  patient  donkey,  while 
ours  is,  by  comparison,  as  during  that  transition  period  to  steam  and  electricity. 
You  tell  the  men  and  women  you  are  educating  to  a  recognition  of  these  changes, 
that  if  only  they  will  be  patient  they  or  their  descendants  at  least  may  look  forward 
to  three   acres  and  a  cow.      All  this  is  intolerable.     How  long  would   you  and  I 
be  patient  under  such  counsels?     I  believe   that  a  parliament  of  Marcellas  would 
accomplish   something,   and  at    once.      It    is    almost   an    argument   for    Woman's 
Suffrage.     We  women,  I  think,  would  not  be  quelled  even  by  the  prosy  dreariness 
of  Adam  Smith." 

"  My  dear  lady,  what  would  you  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  make  people  rich  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do — that  is  exactly  what  I  do  think;  and  so  also  do  you,  when  you 
are  good  enough  to  recall  for  a  moment  that  you  are  not  in  your  lecture  room ! 
Why,  you  have  made  whole  classes  rich  by  Act  of  Parliament:  stock-brokers  by 
limited  liability  Acts,  railway  millionaires  in  the  same  way,  inventors  by  your 
patent  laws,  bankers  by  every  kind  of  restrictive  legislation  !  Now,  seeing  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  done  all  this,  how  have  you  the  face  to  assure  me 
that  people — the  People — cannot  be  made  rich  by  Acts  of  Parliament?  You 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  bad  laws  can  keep  people  poor;  then  why  may 
not  good,  generous  legislation  make  them  prosperous  and  happy?  And  here  is 
the  point  I  was  about  to  come  to :  Pray  tell  me  what  Edward  Hallin  stands 
for  in  this  book.  I  know  all  about  Marcella,  and  am  proud  to  profess  myself  her 
disciple;  but  I  want  to  know  from  you  what  Hallin  would  have  done — at  least 
have  striven  for — had  he  lived.  Without  doubt  that  man  saw  the  light  on  the 
mountain;  he  was  not  groping  in  the  dark,  as  perhaps  you  think  Marcella  was. 
Marcella,  if  you  like,  was  emotional,  and  a  woman ;  but  this  man  was  a  philosopher, 
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with  some  theory  of  a  scientific  socialism,  a  theory  which  could  withstand  criticism. 
I  want  you,  in  dealing  with  this  book,  to  carry  on  Edward  Hallin  and  his  life's 
work  for  me." 

"  Yes  ! "  said  the  Professor  slowly,  "  but  if  I  am  to  lay  aside  my  cap  and  gown 
and  appear  to  you  as  a  Fabian,  you  must  first  of  all  promise  me  that  there  are 
no  reporters  lurking  in  your  laurels ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  college  endow- 
ments will  be  spent  in  the  direction  which  your  mind  is  now  taking,  and  it 
behoves  science  to  adapt  its  teachings  to  its  paymasters.  And  I  must  throw  in 
another  note  of  warning :  you  and  I  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  captive  balloon ;  you  say 

*  cut  the  rope  and  we  shall  explore  splendid  and  unknown  worlds ' ;  and  so  indeed 
we  shall,  but  it  is  just  conceivable  also  that  we  shall  tumble  earthwards,  as  one 
Icarus  did  of  old. 

"You  ask,  then,  what  legislation  can  do  to  secure  a  better  distribution  of 
wealth — in  other  words,  how  the  State  can  make  the  poor  richer  without  making 
the  rich  poorer — and  you  ask  me  to  take  up  the  narrative  where  Edward  Hallin's 
deathbed  closed  it.  I  will  try  to  teli  you ;  my  admissions  may  not  be  wide 
enough  to  satisfy  your  present  exalted  mood,  but  they  may  justify  some  of  your 
enthusiasms,  and  possibly,  as  we  travel  together,  we  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
hereafter  of  English  politics.  It  is  easier,  then,  to  tell  you  what  the  State  cannot 
do  than  what,  if  put  to  it,  it  might  do :  it  cannot  feed  or  clothe  poverty  without 
demoralising  the  industrious;  that  clears  a  lot  of  ground  for  our  inquiry.  Pray 
be  patient  with  me  a  moment,  and  I  will  pass  on  to  tell  you  what  the  State  may 
do  when  that  education  which  you,  I  think,  more  than  half  deplore,  shall  have 
gone  a  little  deeper.  The  State  may  use  its  credit — a  credit  which  has  been 
earned  by  the  orderliness  and  thrift  of  all  its  citizens,  as  also  by  the  great  security 
of  our  insular  position ;  this  credit  belongs  to  all,  and  not  merely  to  some,  and 
might  be  so  employed  as  to  work  a  beneficent  social  revolution.  Here,  however, 
we  have  broken  very  dangerous  ground.  What  did  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggest 
recently  at  Bradford?*  Ix)ok  at  your  cottages  over  there:  the  tenants  pay  you 
j£$  a  year  rent  on  cottages  that  cost  ;^i25  to  build,  but  the  State  can  buy 
that  cottage  for  ;^i2S  and  can  accept  a  rent  of  ;^4  yearly,  and  in  forty-five  years 
the  cottager,  while  paying  less   rent,   will  be  the   owner  of  the  fee  simple.      The 

*  magic  of  property,'  wrote  Arthur  Young,  *  turns  sand  into  gold,'  and  in  this  case 
the  State  is  the  magician. 

"  State  Insurance,  again,  is  another  departure  economically  sound.  The  goodness 
of  the  credit  of  an  Insurance  Company  is  the  measure  of  its  profits  and  its  dividends  ; 
but  the  credit  of  the  State  is  better  than  the  credit  of  any  corporation  within  the  State, 
and  the  profits  of  State  Insurance  and  the  premium  to  which  the  shares  would  go 
might  secure  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  old  age  of  all,  instead  of  high  dividends 

for  some. 

"A  far  larger  employment  still  of  the  State  credit  would  be  its  purchase  of 
all  the  railways.  Our  English  railways  could  be  bought  up  for  some  such  amount 
as  nine  hundred  millions  sterlmg,  and  they  pay  at  present  4  per  cent  on  that 
sum;  the  State,  however,  would  be  content  with  2|  per  cent.;  here  then  would 
be  a  profit  of  thirteen-and-a-half  millions  annually,  which  might  be  used  to  remit 
taxation,  or  to  reduce  railway  rates,  or  again  which,  if  funded  at  an  advantageous 
moment,  would  realise  five  hundred  millions  sterling,  a  sum  sufficient  to  house 
comfortably,  and  at  nominal  rents,  the  entire  working  classes.  The  argument  from 
♦  Since  this  was  written  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham  deals  more  fully  with 
this  subject. 
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experience  is  satisfactory.  In  Belgium,  Italy  and  Prussia — ^all  poorer  countries 
than  this — the  State  railways  are  being  worked  more  profitably  than  the  company 
roads  were,  and  at  such  reduced  rates  also  that  they  have  to  some  extent  protected 
agriculture  from  the  competition  of  foreign  produce.  In  India,  too,  and  in  our 
colonies,  State  railways  have  been  successful.  There  is  a  dose  of  Socialism  for 
you  !  I  suppose  that  is  the  road  which  Edward  Hallin  inclined  to  follow.  Not 
an  easy  road  altogether,  and,  if  travelled  by  forced  marches  and  during  dark 
nights,  there  might  follow  such  disaster  as  would  set  back  the  clock  for  an  entire 
generation." 

"  So,"  said  his  hostess,  "  I  have  *  drawn '  you  effectually,  and  your  admission  that 
science  is  not  closing  its  ranks  against  the  demands  of  labour  interests  me.  You 
will  admit  that,  having  started  out  to  tell  me  that  p)eople  could  not  be  enriched 
by  legislation,  you  have  ended  by  showing  me  that  a  right  use  of  the  State  credit 
can  accomplish  this,  and  also  you  declare  that  careful  progress  in  that  direction 
is  what  is  due  to  the  working  classes.  Come,  we  are  making  progress !  And  now, 
upon  which  Party  shall  we  press  our  demands?  Are  we  allowed  to  detect  in 
*Marcella'  a  poHtical  allegory?  We  seem  to  have  been  recently  the  witnesses  at 
another  Union — another  marriage  of  Marcella ;  a  union  in  which  that  class  for 
which  Lord  Maxwell  stands  has  allied  itself  with  a  fair  rebel  in  revolt  from  excess 
and  absurdity.     But  what  children  will  be  bom  of  this  Union  ?  " 

"The  allegory  that  you  recognise,"  said  the  Professor,  "is  not  without  interest. 
She  has  moved,  as  he  has  not,  amongst  the  very  poor,  and  she  has  experienced 
the  unreality  and  self-seeking  of  that  phase  of  Socialism  which  is  portrayed  in 
Wharton.  She  has  watched  the  emergence  of  that  party  which  may  probably  lead 
to  an  era  of  unrestricted  corruption — of  bribery  with  'founders'  shares.'  You 
remember  what  Walpole  said :  that  bribery  in  politics  was  before  all  things  moral ; 
that  it  did  not  make  men  bad,  but  it  found  out  bad  men  and  prevented  their 
badness  from  doing  harm  to  the  State.  Herein  is  the  risk  of  sectionalism,  of 
groups  in  Parliaments.  A  too  narrow  balance  of  power  may  stifle  the  conscience 
of  the  great  Parties,  and  to  evade  the  tyranny  of  a  small  but  irreconcilable  third 
party  the  very  Constitution  may  be  brought  to  market  and  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder." 

"  But  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  can  these  extreme  natures  come  safely 
into  alliance  ?  will  not  the  result  be  disappointment,  cleavage,  separation  ? " 

"Whether  you  are  thinking  of  Marcella  and  Maxwell,  or  of  that  other  Union 
which  you  have  referred  to,  I  think  the  answer  must  be  the  same.  It  is  'better 
to  be  born  lucky  than  rich  M  If  they  have  fallen  upon  troublous  times,  then 
failure  will  follow ;  but  if,  as  it  seems,  by  some  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
those  forces  happen  to  be  in  motion  which  now  and  again  make  for  the  prosperous 
on-leap  of  the  world — if  such  accidents  as  these  are  in  the  background,  then 
history  will  refer  the  happy  issue  of  their  alliance  not  to  luck,  but  to  the  height 
and  purity  of  their  principles  :  so  also  the  contemporary  world  will  refer  its  well-being 
to. their  efforts.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  agricultural  depression  have  swept 
off  half  of  Maxwell's  rents,  while  Marcella  meanwhile  has  spent  the  residue  on 
improved  cottages  and  sanitation,  then  will  come  trouble.  Rely  on  it,  the  great 
moral  agent  from  which  happiness — another  word  merely  for  a  mutual  admiration — 
comes,  is  Success" 

Frances  Evelyn  Warwick. 
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"  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  !  "  At  a  later  stage  of  education  this  romantic  tradition 
is  sapped  by  the  gradual  conviction  that  the  "Iron  Leader"  of  our  hosts,  with 
his  natural  reserve,  merely  observed,  "Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  please."  lastly, 
as  even  this  splendid  vision  fades,  in  our  riper  manhood  we  learn  with  pain  from 
some  scornful  writer  in  a  newspaper  (who  has  that  very  moment  acquired  the 
knowledge  from  the  latest  specialist  on  the  subject)  that  the  nobleman  in  question 
never  made  either  of  these  observations — was,  in  fact,  in  a  different  part  "of  the  field, 
and  gave  his  orders  through  an  aide-de-camp,  who  delivered  them  to  an  officer,  who 
merely  waved  his  sword,  pointed,  and  probably,  in  his  impatience,  "  said  a  swear " 
absolutely  devoid  of  literary  interest. 

These  things— which  we  merely  take  as  types — may  or  may  not  be  exactly  so. 
Perhaps  the  Duke  never  "  fought  at  Waterloo,"  as  Napoleon,  we  know,  was  convinced 
on  good  theoretic  grounds  that  he  never  ought  to  have  done.  Perhaps,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  more  than  hinted,  there  never  was  any  Waterloo  or  any  Napoleon  at  all. 
The  reader  will  not  ask  if  the  dramatic  "  La  garde  meurt^  mais  ne  se  rend  pas  I "  has 
any  foundation  in.  fact,  although  it  is  recorded  in  the  contemporary  epistle  of  Mrs. 
Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  C.B.  General  Cambronne  used  to  blush  when  he  was 
asked  the  question.  It  was  too  absurd,  seeing  that  he,  the  supposed  author,  not 
only  surrendered,  but  survived  till  the  year  1842.  The  famous  phrase,  apparently  the 
composition  of  one  Rougemont,  a  journalist,  is  to  British  ears  a  turn  "  too  French." 
But  Frenchmen  have  probably  said  more  good  things  than  any  other  people.  Their 
acutely  sensitive  nature,  their  language,  which  is  nothing  if  not  concisely  expressive 
of  minuticB  of  feeling,  give  them  this  pre-eminent  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
their  self-conscious  moments,  which  are  many,  they  hav?  probably  spoilt  or  invented 
quite  as  many,  and  they  mostly  err  in  the  direction  of  a  theatrical  self-consciousness. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  mere  simplicity  and  candour  rise  to  the  level  of 
genius,  has  left  many  excellent  and  instructive  sayings  of  a  characteristically  Anglo- 
Saxon  type, — some  recorded  in  "  Rogers's  Reminiscences,"  most,  if  not  all,  in  Sir  W. 
Eraser's  "Words  about  Wellington  "  (1890).  His  description  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  as  a  ** revolution  in  due  course  of  law"  is  part  of  history.  His  compxarison  of 
the  French  plans  of  campaign  to  "a  splendid  set  of  harness,"— which  looks  very  well 
"  till  it  gets  broken,  and  then  you  are  done  for.     I  made  my  campaigns  of  ropes. 
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If  anything  went  wrong,  I  tied  a  knot  and  went  on," — illustrates  to  perfection  the 
respective  merits  of  two  systems.  The  "  splendid  set  of  harness  "  never  ought,  in 
theory,  to  have  broken.  It  only  did,  moreover,  by  a  combination  of  unusual  accidents, 
which  enabled  the  persevering  man  of  ropes — to  whom  Massena  so  pleasantly  observed, 
when  they  met  at  Paris,  "  Vitms  m'avez  rendu  les  cheveux  gris  " — to  win  the  greatest 
campaign  in  history.  With  regard  to  brilliant  sayings  and  doings,  however,  a  general 
attitude  of  suspicion  must  be  inculcated ;  and  especially  as  to  sayings,  since  they  leave, 
as  a  rule,  less  trace  in  the  phenomenal  world.  Most  of  the  popular  makers  of 
history  love  a  good  story,  and  know  that  their  readers  will  love  it.  They  get 
their  good  stories  from  other  people,  and  other  people,  as  we  know  from  daily 
experience,  constantly  tell  lies.  A  "  good  thing,"  authentic  or;  not,  once  reported, 
is  sure  to  live,  grow  and  multiply  till  the  serious  historian  comes  along  and  prunes 
it  severely  or  digs  it  up  by  the  roots.  The  commonplace  is  forgotten.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  never  tired  of  hearing  Charles  II.  tell  his  stories,  because  they 
were  always  "embellished  by  some  new  circumstance."  But  one  may  be  tolerably 
sure  that  no  circumstances  but  the  dull  and  prosaic  were  ever  left  out. 

The  member  of  Parliament  who  has  just  published  a  book  on  "Personality  in 
History "  (a  tide  which  does  not  refer  to  such  offensive  observations  as  Philip  II.'s 
celebrated  retort  to  William  of  Orange — "  Not  the  States,  but  you,  you,  you ! ") 
.should  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  historic  wit.  M.  Edouard  Fournier  did  this 
for  French  history,  in  a  delightful  little  volume — "  L'Esprit  dans  THistoire  " — some 
thirty  years  ago.  He,  by  the  way,  was  no  mere  anecdote-monger:  of  story-tellers 
in  general  his  work  is  a  dreadful  indictment.  That  we  should  have  to  be  so  hard 
upon  them  seems  ungrateful,  since  it  is  as  certain  as  possible  that  their  "  true  intent " 
was  "  all  for  our  delight."  That  charming  writer,  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  dwells  in  one 
of  his  letters  "  on  the  different  manners  of  writing  history."  Their  variety  is  nowadays 
being  toned  down,  but  it  is  curious  that  respectable  writers  should  have  gone  on  even 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century  repeating  accounts  of  incidents  which  never  occurred,  and 
stuffing  their  columns  with  orations  which  were  never  delivered. 

The  early  chronicler,  who  is  distinguished,  as  an  English  historian  has  observed, 
by  his  "  crude  voracity  for  (reported)  fact,"  is,  of  course,  the  worst  offender.  But  the 
"solenm  quarto"  historian  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  often  almost  equally  trying. 
And  who  does  not  know  the  endless  corrections  of  Russell  by  Dyer,  of  the 
conventional  Robertson  by  the  industrious  Prescott,  and  of  everybody  under  the  sun 
by  the  very  latest  German  explorer  into  the  very  obscurest  unpublished  Venetian 
archives?  As  to  fictitious  discourses  and  witty  sayings,  these  were  foibles  derived 
from  the  ancient  classics,  and  which  received  new  life  with  the  Renaissance.  Even 
Pierre  Matthieu,  historiographer  of  Henri  Quatre,  describes  in  the  preface  to  his 
History  of  France  (1598 — 1604)  how  such  a  functionary  should  set  about  his  business. 
His  work,  as  we  have  read,  was  to  be  adorned  with  a  mosaic  of  good  things  out 
of  the  classics.  It  is  needless  to  say  this  artificial  habit  reacted  upon  the  History. 
In  the  end  its  heroes  would  be  found  doing  the  things  best  described  by  Livy, 
illustrating  the  moral  maxims  of  Sallust  or  Tacitus,  and  uttering  eloquent  speeches 
and  aphorisms,  not  because  they  made,  but  because,  with  a  proper  regard  for  the 
exigencies  of  history,  they  should  have  made  them.  A  hundred  other  causes 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  historic  wit.  It  is  commonly  reported  (1893)  of  the 
late  Lord  Sherbrooke,  that  he  once  observed  in  his  cynical  way,  apropos  of  a  deaf 
member  of  Parliament  who  was  using  an  ear  trumpet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  latter  gentleman  was  ungratefully  abusing  "the  advantages  conferred  on  him  by 
Providence."  That  eminent  journalist  Mr.  Henry  Lucy  has  recently  told  the  public 
that  he  invented  this  harmless  bon  mot,  and  in  a  leading  comic  paper  attributed  it 
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to  a  speaker  who  might,  and  should  in  fact,  have  said  it.  Just  so,  to  compare  a 
comic  with  a  tragic  ebuUition,  the  Abb^  Edgeworth  did  not  say  to  Louis  XVI. 
at  the  guillotine,  "  Fils  de  Saint  Louis,  montez  au  ciel."  A  Republican  journalist 
invented  the  mot  the  same  evening,  and  the  next  day  it  was  all  the  rage.  Ten  . 
thousand  similar  acts  and  apophthegms  have  been  assigned,  by  writers  professing 
no  intention  of  burlesquing  history,  to  their  most  probable  authors.  "  Oh  !  le 
vraisemblable,  le  vraisemblable  ! "  exclaims  M.  Fournier :  "  c'est  le  ddsespoir  des 
mauvais  historiens  et  c'est  la  terreur  des  bons."  One  might  reply,  indeed,  that,  in 
spite  of  French  proverbs,  it  is  "  the  probable  "  that  generally  happens ;  nay,  that  we 
often  learn  history  in  a  somewhat  artificial  fashion,  being  taught  to  think  more  of  a 
date  or  of  an  event  (which  perhaps  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  never  happening 
at  all)  than  of  what  the  general  attitude  and  drift  of  things  rendered  likely — nay, 
possible.  But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  what  so  many  inventors  have  failed 
to  understand.  What  they  thought  probable  is,  therefore,  very  often  little  worthy  of 
our  respect,  but  an  impertinent  importation  from  one  atmosphere  to  another.  Like 
situations,  will,  of  course,  produce  ever  and  anon  like  sayings  and  doings.  Thus,  if 
Edward  IIL,  when  landing  on  the  coast  of  France,  made  much  the  same  observation 
as  both  Julius  Caesar  and  William  the  Conqueror  did  of  Great  Britain,  this  should  not 
rouse  suspicion  in  a  well-regulated  mind.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  graphically 
described  by  the  Abb^  Velly,  King  Philip  Augustus  did  offer,  before  the  battle  of 
Bouvines,  to  give  up  the  regal  authority  to  any  one  who  thought  himself  more  worthy 
to  be  trusted  with  it  Monarchs  have  in  history  such  well-selected  moments 
of  self-abnegation.  At  the  same  time,  a  strikingly  similar  act  of  surrender  is 
recorded  in  a  Byzantine  Chronicle  of  Robert  Guiscard  (1015-85)  before  the  battle 
of  Dyrrachium.  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Jacques  Molay,  the  last  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  who,  when  burning  at  the  stake  (13 14),  summoned  his 
unrighteous  judges.  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the  King  (Philip  the  Fair),  to  appear, 
within  forty  days,  before  the  throne  of  God — an  appeal  which,  as  both  King  and 
Pope  died  somewhere  about  the  time  specified,  passed  as  a  prophecy.  This  very 
fact  sufficed  in  modern  days  to  set  on  foot  a  "  conspiracy  of  doubt."  "  I  have 
read,"  says  Mezeray,  in  his  ponderous  '*  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  France," 
"  I  have  read  that  the  Grand  Master,  having  only  his  tongue  free,  and  half  stifled 
with  smoke,  cried  aloud,  'Clement,  cruel  and  unjust  butcher,  I  challenge  thee  to 
appear  in  forty  days  before  the  Judge  of  all.' "  "  *  I  have  read,'  "  says  M.  Fournier 
of  this  anecdote,  "is  good — very  good."  Neither  Villani  nor  the  Chronicler  of 
St.  Denis  say  a  word  of  the  matter.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  again  true,  a 
rhymed  chronicle  of  the  time  has  been  found  which  gives  the  story  in  detail.  Here, 
then,  was  the  origin  of  the  legend ;  but  is  that  enough  ?  Not  for  the  modern  historian 
to  base  so  remarkable  a  fact  upon,  for  the  rhymed  chronicle  appealed  too  largely  to 
popular  imagination.  One  might  as  well  base  an  episode  in  modern  politics  on  one  of 
Disraeli's  romances.  The  thing  may  be  true,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is.  We 
do  not,  it  is  true,  know  the  contrary,  as  is  the  case  with  the  "  Monk  of  St.  GalPs  " 
anachronistic  yarn  of  Charlemagne,  and  "  the  Danish  fleets  in  the  Mediter  mean,"  which 
is,  by  the  way,  an  example  of  ex-post-facto  as  distinguished  from  contemporary  invention. 
Moral  certainty  as  to  many  such  matters  soon  vanishes  from  our  straining  gaze.  A 
controversy  raged  for  many  weeks  during  the  past  year  in  the  pages  of  the  Athenaum 
as  to  whether  our  Saxon  ancestors  fought  behind  a  "palisade"  at  Hastings,  or  in 
the  open.  The  former  hypothesis  (which  does  not,  perhaps,  seriously  disgrace  us  as 
a  nation)  seems  to  be  gaining  the  day.  But  it  is  a  near  thing.  Historians  should 
never  indulge  in  glib  assumptions  on  such  points ;  neither  should  they  give  themselves 
away  too  liberally  upon  details  (thus  putting,  as  it  were,  too  many  historical  eggs  in 
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one  basket),  but  "  mass  '■'  them,  as  the  late  Professor  Freeman  is  accused  of  not  doing, 
in  order  to  get  a  broad  and  sound  attitude.  Flowery  language,  moreover,  is  the 
most  dangerous  cloak  of  inaccuracy  and  self-deception.  In  flowing  language  does 
Chateaubriand  (a  wTiter  seldom  reliable  in  matters  of  fact)  describe  the  dark  and 
stormy  night  on  which  Philip  of  Valois  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the  Chateau  de 
Broye,  crying,  in  historic  words,  "  Open,  open  ! — 'tis  the  Fortune  of  France  !  "  The 
famous  mo/,  however,  was  merely  based  upon  a  corruption  of  the  text  of  Froissart 
What  the  chronicler  really  wrote  was,  "  Open,  open  ! — it  is  the  unfortunate  King  of 
France  "  {Vinfortune  Roi  de  France).  We  confess  to  a  lingering  hope  that  the  former 
reading  (which  we  find  in  our  own  Froissart — Denys  Sauvage's  edition:  Lyon,  1559-61) 
may  yet  turn  out  to  have  more  authority  in  its  favour.  It  is  more  dramatic,  like  a 
host  of  things  which  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Henry  IV.,  and  Talleyrand,  and  other 
less  famous  personages  on  certain  critical  occasions  abstained  from  saying.  Henri 
Quatre  has  been  specially  victimised  by  the  sententious  Hardouin  de  Per^fixe, 
and  others.  Yet  he  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  incisive  observations  which 
have  been  recorded.  For  instance,  at  Coutras,  where  he  wore  long  plumes,  as  at 
Ivry,  Brantome  tells  us  that  he  said  to  his  staff,  "Get  out  of  the  light  (ne  nCoffusquez 
fas)  I  I  want  to  be  seen  " — a  detail  which  no  historian  would  invent ;  but  it  was  the 
faithful  and  economical  Sully,  and  not  the  King,  who  made  the  reflection  which  jshould 
have  occurred  to  our  own  James  II.  :  "  Sire,  sire,  la  couronne  vaut  bien  une  messe'^ 

It  is  to  the  great  Cardinal  that  we  often  hear  attributed  the  ruthless  response 
to  the  protest,  "  Monseigneur,  il  faut  vivre  "  (or  rather  "  il  faut  bien  que  je  vive  ") — 
"yk  n^en  vois  pas  la  necessite" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  Comte  d'Argenson  who  said  this  to  the  despicable 
Abb^  Des  Fontaines,  whom  he  deterred  by  threats  of  prosecution  from  his  favourite 
occupation  of  libelUng  Voltaire!  {v.  D'Argenson's  "M^moires,"  ed.  1825,  p.  76). 

What,  again,  is  the  origin  of  the  famous  "  II  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  co<ite  "  ? 
University  examinations  really  ought  to  deal  with  such  matters,  especially  when  they  so 
closely  concern  history.  This  is  quoted  by  Gibbon  ("Decline  and  Fall,"  ed.  1872, 
vol.  v.,  p.  33),  who  was  acquainted  with  tjie  original  authoress — Madame  Deffand. 

The  Cardinal  de  Polignac  was  one  day  recounting  in  her  presence  the  story  of 
St.  Denis,  who,  after  his  execution  at  Mont  Martre,  carried  his  head  in  his  hands 
as  far  as  the  town  to  which  he  has  given  his  name.  He  added  that  the  crosses 
along  the  road  marked  the  places  where  the  saint  had  stopped  ;  but  that  the  first 
"lap,*'  so  to  speak,  had  been  the  hardest. 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  Madame  du  Deffand:  "/7  ny  a,  dans  de  telles  affaires^ 
que  le  premier  pas  qui  cotite'^  ("  Correspondance  In^dite,*'  Colburn,  1810,  1.  xxiii.). 

To  turn  to  an  equally  famous  phrase,  there  appears  to  be  no  genuine  authority 
for  the  historic  dictum  of  Louis  XIV.  On  a  celebrated  occasion  in  1655,  that 
monarch,  then  aged  seventeen,  entered  the  Parliament  in  red  coat,  grey  hat  and 
hunting  boots  (later  writers  give  him  a  whip),  and  in  a  brief  altercation  with  the 
soi-disant  representatives  of  the  nation,  exclaimed  curtly  (so  runs  the  legend)  :  "  L'^tat ! 
— Petal  c^est  moi T'  The  remark  is  highly  improbable  at  the  dale,  though  M.  Bazin 
("  Hist,  de  France,"  t.  4)  gives  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  young  king  spoke 
impressively  as  the  well-drilled  pupil  of  Mazarin.  About  the  personality  of  the 
"  Grand  Monarque  "  of  later  days,  flattering  fictions  cluster  thickly  and  luxuriantly, — 
witness  all  the  bombastic  nonsense  said  and  written  about  the  famous  "Taking  of 
Namur  "  and  the  "  Passage  of  the  Rhine  " — which  flattery  'tis  pity  Prior  was  not  alive 
to  ridicule—for  which  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  Voltaire's  "  Louis  XIV."  and 
the  "  Memoirs  of  M.  Guiche  "  (Londres,  1744).  But  Louis  the  Great  did  write  at  a 
iater  date,  for  the  instruction  (I)  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  significant  phrase : 
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"  The  nation,  in  France,  has  no  corporate  unity  {ne  fait  pas  corps)  :  it  resides  altogether 
in  the  person  of  the  king.'*  Thus,  "  L'^tat  c'est  moi "  may  stand  as  one  of  those 
"  abstract  and  brief  chronicles "  of  a  time  which  are  so  useful  to  the  ordinary 
human  reader.  Such  is  the  Pompadour's  immortal  "aprfes  nous  le  deluge."  Just 
so  did  Madame  de  Stael  characterise  the  whole  "day  to  day"  existence  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  period.  It  was  like  the  man  falling  out  of  the  third-floor  window  : 
"  Cela  va  bien  tandis  que  cela  dure."  A  score  of  brilliant  and  sarcastic  reflections  of 
Disraeli — all  more  or  less  **  epoch  painting  *' — will  recur  to  the  reader.  The  authenticity 
of  such  sayings  does  not  always  determine  their  value  as  historical  memoranda.  If 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  did  not  say  (as  Horace  assures  us — "  Walpoliana,"  p.  90 — that  he 
did  not)  that  "  every  man  has  his  price,*'  he  must  have  said  something  very  like  it 

Apropos  of  language,  an  eminent  professor  recently  published  certain  interesting 
lectures  which  he  had  delivered  before  a  University  audience,  in  one  of  which  occurred 
the  following  typical  passage:   "About  this  time  the  young   Earl   of  Shrewsbury, 

riding  down  the  leafy  lanes  of ,  was  met  and  cut  down  by  a  party  of  Roundheads." 

This,  we  take  it,  smacks  as  much  of  orthodox  English  history  as  the  paragraph  cited 
by  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  beginning,  "Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  Earls  of 
Mercia  and  Northumbria."  But  a  truculent  and  hostile  reviewer,  entering  upon  the 
picturesque  scene,  pointed  out,  with  ill-controlled  exultation,  that,  amid  other 
inaccuracies,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  question  (and  we  believe  he  really  was  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury),  being  fifty-four  years  of  age,  was  no  longer  "  young " ;  that 
"  the  lanes,"  it  being  January,  were  "  presumably  not  leafy " ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
Earl  was  not  "met"  or  "cut  down,"  but  (unromantic  as  the  contrast  may  seem) 
shot  with  a  musket  ball  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  escape.  So  much  for  the  perils 
nowadays  environing  the  careless  dabbler  in  history.  Behind  every  leafy  hedge 
lurks  some  specialist,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready  to  cut  down  the  ill-equipped 
straggler.  A  hardy  few  do  not  fear  such  dangers.  When  the  poor  Abb^  Velly 
wrote  to  ask  the  author  of  the  "  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  "  where  he  had  found  it  asserted 
that  the  French  Crusaders,  when  masters  of  Constantinople  in  1204,  "danced  with 
women  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia" — a  statement  which  would 
naturally  strike  the  student  of  manners-— Voltaire  naively  replied,  "  Nowhere :  (fest 
une  espi}glerie  de  mon  imagination^^  based,-  it  would  be  fair  to  add,  upon  a  sound 
grasp  of  the  French  character.  Paolo  Giovio,  a  valued  historian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  took  an  even  stronger  line  when  taxed  with  lying.  He  only  replied  that 
he  did  not  care,  for  a  hundred  years  hence  no  one  would  know  any  better,  and 
every  one  would  believe  what  was  "  couched  in  his  history."  Giovio  clearly  did  not 
foresee  the  "  so-called  nineteenth  century."  In  this  direction  of  research  one  wades 
ankle  deep  in  fabrications  and  inaccuracies.     The  couplet — 

"  Sou  vent  femme  vane, 
Bien  fol  est  qui  s'y  fie" 

(borrowed  by  Victor  Hugo  in  "  Le  Roi  s'Amuse,"  and  reappearing  in  the  aria  in 
Rigoletto)—v&  certainly  in  the  language  and  style  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Did  that 
monarch,  as  is  commonly  reputed,  write  the  lines  with  a  diamond  on  a  window  of 
the  Chateau  de  Chambord  ?  The  invaluable  and  unscrupulous  Brantome  is  the  only 
authority  who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  inscription ;  and  what  does  he  say  ?  That 
one  day,  when  he  was  walking  about  the  castle,  an  old  concierge  who  had  been  a 
valet  of  Francis  I.  showed  him  about  the  place,  and  into  the  king's  chamber,  where 
he  pointed  out  something  written  at  the  side  of  the  window.  "  There,"  he  said  to 
Brant6me,  "  is  the  handwriting  of  the  king  my  master,"  and  Brantdme  read  in  large 
letters  the  words,  "  Toute  femme  varied    That  was  all.     It  was  much  more  likely  that 
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• 
any  one  would  write  on  the  stone  embrasure  than  on  the  glass ;  and,  moreover,  the 
art  of  marking  glass  with  a  diamond  was  unknown  at  that  date.  But  the  anecdote- 
monger  disposed  even  of  the  window.  It  was  sold  to  the  English,  "  like  so  many 
other  French  possessions,"  or  presented  by  Louis  XIV.,  "  when  young  and  happy,"  to 
the  ill-fated  La  Vallifere.  It  does  not  matter  which :  there  was  nothing  on  it.  Neither, 
by  the  way,  is  the  famous  "  All  is  lost  but  honour  "  to  be  accepted  as  accurate.  The 
original  letter,  long  since  public  property,  continues,  "  and  my  life^  which  is  safe,*'  an 
addition  at  once  natural  in  a  filial  epistle,  and  characteristic  of  the  royal  author,  to 
whom,  as  we  know  from  subsequent  events,  "  honour  "  was  not  absolutely  everything. 

Apropos  de  fenUreSy  a  more  serious  question  concerns  Charles  IX.  Whether  he  did 
or  did  not  write  the  poem  assigned  to  him — is  it  true  that,  as  we  may  read  in  many 
a  history,  upon  the  morning  following  "  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,"  he  fired  an  arquebus 
from  the  windows  of  his  chamber  in  the  Louvre  upon  the  flying  Huguenots  ?  Brantome's 
account  of  the  matter  will  be  found  in  his  Memoirs  (ed.  1740,  vol.  ix.,  p.  427). 
Charles  IX.,  he  tells  us,  when  once  his  consent  (to  the  proposed  massacre)  had  been 
obtained,  took  up  the  idea  with  enthusiasm — "  so  much  so  that  whilst  the  game  was 
going  on,  at  break  of  day,  the  King,  seeing  some  Huguenots  who  were  running  about 
and  trying  to  escape,  took  a  great  arquebus  that  he  used  in  hunting,  and  discharged 
it  right  at  them,  but  to  no  purpose.     The  arquebus  would  not  carry  so  far." 

This  last  touch  has  certainly  the  air  of  veracity.  An  inventor  would  surely  have 
given  the  royal  monster  (atat  22)  a  moderate  bag.  But  the  objection,  architectural 
and  chronological,  is  strong.  The  case,  like  many  others  of  the  kind,  demands  all 
the  reader's  judicial  faculties  for  its  decision.  In  the  first  place,  that  part  of  the 
Louvre,  as  was  remarked  many  years  ago,  was  not  built  till  late  in  the  reign 
of  Henri  Quatre.  One  naturally  asks  what  part  ?  Answer :  That  particular  wing 
containing  the  Queen's  cabinet,  now  the  Gallery  of  Antiquities,  in  front  of  which 
an  inscription  was  erected  during  the  Revolution  to  commemorate  the  infamous  act. 
But  that  is  merely  the  spot  to  which  popular  rumour  and  the  authority  of  the 
Commune  assigned  it  in  1793.  Suppose  both  made  a  mistake.  Is  the  particular 
room  or  window  the  essence  of  the  story,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  of  the  legend  that 
Henry  HI.  died  from  the  poisoned  dagger  of  the  monk  Jacques  Clement  in  the  very 
apartment  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  month  in  and  on  which  he  had  eighteen 
years  before  (see  Lecluse's  Note  to  "  Sully's  Memoirs,"  vol.  i.)  taken  part  in  the 
council  which  planned  the  massacre  ?  Surely  not.  Some  authorities  have  supposed 
that  it  was  in  another  building — the  Petit  Bourbon.  Can  we,  then,  asks  the  modern 
critic,  believe  in  an  incident  the  locality  of  which  is  so  undecided  ?  Was  not  this 
one  of  Hume's  arguments  against  miracles?  The  locality,  one  may  reply,  might 
have  been  mistaken  or  erroneously  reported.  The  central  fact — the  shooting— is 
supported  by  a  general  tradition.  Voltaire,  in  a  note  to  the  second  canto  of  the 
epic  poem  (1724)  afterwards  called  the  "  Henriade,"  says  that  ever  so  many  people 
had  heard  the  story  from  the  Marquis  de  Tess^,  who  died  in  1725  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  and  who  had  it,  he  asserted,  from  the  very  man  who,  as  a  boy,  loaded 
the  arquebus.  What  more  could  we  ask  but  the  arquebus  itself?  Seriously,  the 
substance  of  the  story — that  the  King  was  seen  with  an  arquebus  or  carbine  firing 
on  the  Huguenots — required  a  good  deal  of  invention.  It  is  recorded  not  only  by 
Brantome,  but  by  Estoile,  another  contemporary  author,  who  describes  Charles  IX. 
as  "  potting  "  (giboyani)  at  the  Calvinist  fugitives.  Even  De  Thou  mentions  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  or  cannon,  by  order  of  the  King.  Was  this  the  origin  of  the  whole  story, 
or  were  all  the  other  authors  consciously  fabricating  a  "  sensation  "  ? 

To    turn   to   a    more    pleasing    matter,   does   the    reader  know   the    "  touching 
lines  "  begun  by  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  on  shipboard,  "  as  her  native  shore  faded 
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from  view,"  and,  as  quite  recent  historians  tell  us,  "  finished  some  weeks  later 
at  Holyrood  *'  :— 

'*  Adieu,  plaisant  pays  de  France, 

O  ma  patrie, 

La  plus  ch^rie,"  etc.,  etc.? 

Well,  these  verses  (which  first  appeared  in  an  anthology  of  1765)  are  merely  an 
innocent  imposture  of  one  M.  Querlon,  editor,  by  the  way,  of  Montaigne's  "  Travels 
in  Italy.*'  M.  Querlon  was  a  respected  litterateur  and  journalist,  but  perhaps  his 
appropriation  of  these  verses  could  not  seriously  affect  the  much-debated  question  of 
Mary's  personal  character.  This,  however,  is  but  a  very  simple  example  of  literary 
imposition. 

The  most  perfect  example  of  the  evolution  of  a  bon  mot  is  Madame  de  S^vign^'s 
characteristic  and  celebrated  "  Racine  passera  comme  le  caf^,"  which  many  readers 
are  quite  surprised  not  to  find  in  her  letters.  It  is  a  history  in  itself  Madame 
de  S^vign^  wrote  in  1672,  "Racine  writes  comedies  for  La  ChampmesM  (the 
popular  actress),  not  for  the  generations  to  come,"  and  suggests  that  he  has  not 
much  in  him ;  ending  with  a  cheer  for  our  old  friend  Corneille  !  Four  years  later 
she  observes  to  her  unsympathetic  daughter,  "So  you  have  quite  given  up  coffee? 
So  has  Mile  de  M^ri."  Eighty  years  later  Voltaire  (what  should  we  do  without 
Voltaire?)  ran  the  two  phrases  together,  with  slight  variations,  but,  it  must  be 
owned,  little  inaccuracy.  "  Madame  de  S^ngn^  always  held,"  he  writes,  "  that 
Racine  will  not  go  far :  she  judged  of  him  as  she  did  of  coffee,  of  which  she  used 
to  say  people  would  soon  get  tired."  Upon  this  preparation  of  materials  enter 
La  Harpe,  conventional  dramatist  and  popular  lecturer  on  literature,  who  at  once 
endows  the  republic  of  letters  with  an  immortal  phrase :  at  least,  it  is  hardly  dead 
yet.  This  kind  of  research  is  calculated  to  shake  all  one's  faith  in  human  nature. 
Who  is  to  be  believed?  what  anecdote  to  be  enjoyed  in  peace? 

Is  not  all  so-called  originality  a  mere  stage  in  the  process  of  conscious  or 
unconscious  evolution?  We  must  not  wander  into  the  vast  wilderness  of  literary 
plagiarism.  All  of  us  who  have  studied  a  modern  edition  of  Shakespeare  know  how 
much  the  Bard  of  Avon  (who  never  seems  to  have  completely  shaken  off  his  poaching 
habits)  is  to  be  trusted — at  least  when  there  was  a  North's  Amyot's  "  Plutarch's  Lives  " 
or  other  such  repository  of  really  good  things  within  reach.  And  Molifere — well,  some 
of  us  are  at  times  disposed  (like  a  certain  audacious  modern  French  critic)  to  think 
Molifere  also,  and  more  truly,  an  "  overrated  man,"  forced  up  to  a  premium  by  the 
general  dearth  of  robust  humour  in  France.  And  if  one  ventures  to  hint  as  much, 
and  points  to  long  ^'froid "  and  prosy  orations  (in  Tartuffe,  for  example),  and  tiresome 
"  classical "  limitations  of  characters  and  style,  what  does  one  hear  in  reply  ?  Why, 
that  it  is  the  "  outbursts  of  genius  "  here  and  there,  the  "  flashes  of  humour,"  that  make 
Molifere  what  he  is ;  and  thereupon  what  more  certain  to  be  thrust  down  one's 
throat  than  "  Que  diable  allait-il  (aire  dans  cette  galfere  ?  "  Fiddlestick  end  !  Why, 
every  schoolboy  knows  (at  least  the  ideal  schoolboy  of  journalism — though  v.e  confess 
to  having  learnt  the  fact  from  Lalanne's  "  Curiositds  Litt^raires ")  that  the  whole 
passage  is  a  barefaced  crib  from  the  "  P^ant  Jou^  "  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Of 
course,  Molifere,  we  shall  be  told,  made  what  he  borrowed  "  his  own,"  just  as  Shakespeare 
did  in  his  delightful  Shakespearian  way.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  original  scene  is 
much  better  as  it  first  appears.  The  only  sure  method,  by  the  way,  to  make  a 
good  thing  your  own  is  (as  a  certain  mediaeval  scholar  is  suspected  to  have  done 
with  a  lost  Ueatise  of  Cicero's)  to  destroy  the  original.  Hence  the  true  motto  for 
all  originators  of  historic  wit — "  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt." 

G.  H.  Powell. 
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«  T  MPOSSTBLE  !  "  I  said. 

I  "  But  I  saw  it,"  persisted  Howhow — "  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  for  ever 

so  long ;  and  so  did  the  dog,  for  he  barked  at  them." 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me,  Howhow  "  (and  I  spoke  very  gravely)  "  that  you  actually 
saw  with  your  own  eyes  the  stones  rolling  up  the  hill  of  their  own  accord  ?  Rubbish  ! 
Go  and  see  after  those  bird-skins,  and  let  me  know  when  they  are  ready  to  pack  away. 
The  idea ! " 

And  Howhow  went  off,  vastly  disgusted  at  the  obstinacy  of  his  master,  and  the 
terrier  walked  at  his  heels  as  if  he  were  a  partner  in  the  dispute  and  a  sharer  of  the 
disgrace. 

In  the  end,  Howhow  was  very  proud  of  having  spoken  the  truth.  But  let  me  first 
explain  where  I  was  and  what  it  was  that  we  were  doing. 

In  the  south  of  the  Indian  country,  bordering  on  the  Big  Valley,  lies  a  broad 
stretch  of  country  seldom  visited  by  travellers.  It  is  very  unpromising-looking  land 
for  agriculture,  broken  up  by  a  multitude  of  stony  ridges  and  bearing  only  a  scanty 
and  stunted  vegetation.  Moreover,  like  all  the  "Bad  Lands"  in  America,  it  had 
something  of  an  evil  reputation  as  having  been  a  favourite  battle-ground  of  the 
Indians;  and  the  numbers  of  arrow-heads  lying  about  in  places  showed  that  many 
a  fight  had  been  fought  here  for  possession  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  Clara, 
which  rushed  tumbling  along  the  valley  towards  the  distant  Pacific.  The  general 
desertion  of  this  tract  by  everybody  else  recommended  it  to  me  as  a  collecting  ground, 
for  where  the  fewest  go  the  chances  of  finding  something  new  to  Science  are  the 
greatest.  So  to  the  Bad  Lands  I  journeyed.  The  trip  thither  was  in  itself  delightful 
enough  to  repay  me,  while  the  ultimate  discovery  which  I  made  was  worth,  a  thousand 
times  over,  all  my  expense  and  trouble.  Being  within  easy  reach  of  civilisation  (for 
there  were  Mormon  settlements  within  a  day's  ride),  I  took  with  me  only  a  light  waggon, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  riding  mules,  and,  for  companion,  had  my  assistant  Wilmot,  an 
English-speaking  half-caste  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Howhow,  and  my  three 
fox-terriers,  Jack,  Jill,  and  Tumbling  After.     Our  camp  was  pitched    in   a  grove  of 
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small  pines,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  slight  eminence  upon  which  they  grew  was  a 
swampy  patch  of  turf,  out  of  which  from  a  spring  flowed  a  tiny  streamlet;  and 
here,  with  the  abundance  of  insects  of  all  kinds  that  we  daily  collected,  time  passed 
busily  enough. 

One  morning  I  went  down  to  fill  a  bottle  with  water,  and,  as  I  was  stooping  to 
do  so,  my  eye  fell  upon  an  animaPs  footmarks.  They  were  too  large  to  be  Jack's 
or  J  ill's,  and,  indeed,  reminded  me  of  leopards'  "  pugs,"  with  which  I  had  become 
familiar  enough  in  India.  I  called  to  the  terriers,  and  they  no  sooner  got  scent  of 
the  marks  than  they  showed  the  greatest  excitement  and  not  a  little  alarm,  exactly 
as  dogs  will  do  when  they  smell  their  arch-enemy  the  leopard.  With  the  hair  round 
their  necks  standing  out  on  end  and  their  tails  drooping,  they  growled  at  the  invisible 
beast,  keeping  close  at  my  heels  until  I  got  back  to  my  tent.  Taking  up  a  single- 
barrelled  shot-gun,  the  only  weapon  I  had,  and  a  handful  of  cartridges,  charged 
only  with  dust  shot  and  intended  for  shooting  the  smallest  birds,  I  went  back  to  the 
spring  and  followed  up  the  pugs.  On  the  soft  ground  they  were  visible  enough,  but 
very  soon  I  lost  them,  and,  except  that  the  dogs  showed  no  desire  to  stray,  not  even 
to  accept  the  challenges  of  the  chipmunks  which  impudently  chirped  at  them  from 
the  tops  of  the  stones,  I  should  have  forgotten  all  about  the  "  leopard's  "  footprints. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  very  soon  forget  them,  and  strolled  along  in  and  out 
of  the  small  ravines,  picking  up  specimens  here  and  there  s^  I  went,  until  the  slanting 
shadows  told  me  it  was  time  to  return.  To  shorten  the  distance  I  struck  across  the 
ridge  so  as  to  reach  the  waggon-track,  which  ran  along  the  other  side  of  the  slope,  and 
was  easier  walking. 

Some  few  miles  farther  on  a  small  party  of  Mormons  had  started  a  saw-mill.  As 
I  walked  towards  the  track  I  heard  in  the  far  distance  their  whips  cracking  and  the 
voices  of  the  drivers  as  they  were  coming  along  in  my  direction  with  a  loaded  waggon. 
I  went  across  a  small  rocky  ridge,  and,  walking  along  the  hollow  at  the  bottom,  was 
about  to  ascend  the  opposite  slope,  when  Jack  and  Jill,  suddenly  and  simultaneously, 
growled,  and  as  I  turned  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  I  noticed  them  both  in  an 
attitude  of  utter  terror.  In  the  face  of  the  rock  at  the  end  of  the  ravine  was  a  narrow 
cleft  coming  down  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  upon  this  cleft  that  the  dogs'  terror- 
stricken  gaze  was  fixed.  The  narrowness  of  the  opening  precluded  the  possibility 
of  its  being  the  entrance  of  a  wild  beast's  den,  and  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
terriers'  perturbation.  But,  all  on  a  sudden,  an  angry  snarl  drew  my  eyes  upward  ; 
and  there,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  its  round  head,  open-mouthed,  showing  between 
two  large  stones,  lay  a  puma;  and  the  next  instant,  with  a  short,  fierce  grunt  of 
anger,  her  mate  leaped  on  to  the  path  I  had  just  walked  up,  and  stood  there  with 
waving  tail  and  head  erect. 

What  was  I  to  do?  To  walk  back  by  the  path  I  came,  past  the  one  puma,  or 
climb  up  the  ridge  past  «.ae  other  ? 

I  was  not  alarmed,  for  the  puma  is  not  a  very  serious  beast  of  prey ;  but  just 
then  there  came  a  sound  from  the  cleft,  and  from  my  very  heels,  as  it  were — a  sound 
that  quickly  changed  my  mood.  It  was  the  mewing  of  a  cub.  I  saw  the  danger 
of  the  situation  at  once.  I  had  disturbed  the  family  by  my  approach,  and  the  cubs 
had  slipped  into  the  cleft  while  the  parents  mounted  guard  on  the  rocks  above. 
And  here  I  was,  actually  blocking  up  the  cleft,  and,  worse  than  all,  with  two  dogs 
for  my  companions  ! 

The  pumas  were  certainly  justified  in  the  very  bad  opinion  they  evidently  had 
of  us  ;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ?  If  either  puma  would  have  moved  out  of  my  way 
I  would  willingly  have  taken  myself  off,  for  a  pair  of  these  beasts  in  defence,  as 
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they  supposed,  of  their  young  might  prove  as  dangerous  as  any  tiger.  There  is 
great  power,  we  are  told,  in  the  human  eye,  and  majesty  in  the  human  voice.  But 
these  pumas  stared  me  out  of  countenance,  and  when  I  shouted,  waving  my 
wide-brimmed  hat,  they  merely  growled  and  crouched  closer  to  the  ground.  I 
reached  out  my  hand,  and,  picking  up  a  stone,  threw  it  at  the  one  on  the  path. 
It  never  budged.  For  its  young  ones  were  behind  me,  and  the  puma  had  made 
up  its  mind  that,  cost  what  it  might,  it  was  going  to  get  them  out  of  the  cleft  and 
me  out  of  the  way. 

To  fire  at  them  with  shot  intended  for  humming-birds,  and  which  scattered  into 
dust  as  soon  as  it  left  the  barrel,  was  to  involve  myself  in  an  immediate  fight  out  of 
which  no  man  could  hope  to  come  unharmed  except  by  a  miracle. 

I  was  fairly  non-plussed;  and  meanwhile,  the  wretched  kittens,  hearing  their 
parents'  voices,  mewed  most  piteously,  and  it  was  evident,  from  her  constant 
fidgeting,  that  the  puma  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  some  twenty  feet  off  my  head, 
was  finding  the  situation  intolerable,  and  more  than  once  I  thought  the  impatient 
beast,  guided  by  the  cries  of  her  cubs,  would  launch  herself  upon  me.  And,  as  if 
to  excite  her  all  the  more.  Jack  and  Jill  began  growling  loudly. 

But  it  was  eventually  the  male  that  took  the  initiative,  for  it  now  began  to 
move  towards  me — not  crouching,  as  when  about  to  spring  upon  a  victim,  but 
erect,  with  very  short,  slow>  stilted  steps,  and  its  body  all  awry,  in  the  attitude  that 
makes  the  common  cat  look  so  absurd  when  about  to  fight.  But  there  was  nothing 
laughable  in  the  approach  of  the  puma.  It  moved  as  if  its  legs  were  wired,  and 
its  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  very  badly  stuffed  specimen.  But  I  was  in  no 
humour  for  mirth.  Nor  when,  as  it  got  nearer,  it  began  making  those  indescribable 
noises  at  which,  when  tom-cats  make  them,  we  have  most  of  us  laughed,  had  I 
any  inclination  to  laugh. 

My  eyes  were  fixed  intendy  upon  those  of  the  approaching  beast,  and  my 
bird-gun  was  at  my  shoulder,  and  inch  by  inch  the  puma  came  on.  Inch  by 
inch,  inch  by  inch,  till  I  began  to  feel  quite  dazed  staring  at  the  yellow  shadow 
that  was  nearing  me  with  an  almost  imperceptible  movement.  I  fell  into  a  kind 
of  brown  study.  Is  that  the  fascination  that  they  say  the  creeping  cat-kind  and 
the  gliding  serpents  exercise  over  their  victims? — my  eyes,  wide  open  and  fatigued 
with  gazing,  were  fixed  upon  the  puma,  but  my  thoughts  were  everywhere. 

I  felt  a  fly  crawling  on  my  neck.  A  cricket  was  chirping  at  my  feet.  Some 
birds  flew  close  overhead. 

On  the  waggon-track  beyond  the  ridge  I  heard  the  whisding  woodman  and  the 
jangle  of  harness. 

Inch  by  inch,  inch  by  inch  the  puma  approached.     How  my  eyes  ached! 

The  mewing  of  the  puma-cubs  in  the  cleft  seemed  dying  away  in  the  distance, 
the  growling  of  the  dogs  grew  fainter  and  fainter.     Was  I  tailing  asleep  ? 

And  then,  all  on  a  sudden,  as  if  the  hypnotist  had  shouted  in  my  ear  "  Awake  ! " 
the  spell  fell  from  off  me.  I  realised  that  I  was  face  to  face  with  death— that  in 
another  instant  of  time  I  might  be  struggling  with  my  hands  against  the  teeth  and 
claws  of  two  maddened  beasts  of  prey.  I  pulled  myself  together,  dropped  very 
quietly  on  to  one  knee,  and  covered  one  of  the  puma's  eyes  with  my  gun. 

It  was  within  six  feet  of  me.  My  hand  was  as  steady  as  possible.  The  eye 
was  of  a  beautiful  sherry-colour,  and  seemed  to  flash  with  the  puma's  anger. 

And  as  I  looked  full  into  it  the  eye  began  to  grow  dull,  the  expression  of  the 
whole  face  changed,  the  bristling  hair  lay  flat,  the  tail  drooped,  and  almost  as 
carefully  as  it  had  advanced  the  puma  began  to  retreat. 
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It  drew  back  its  silent  paws,  one  by  one,  placing  them  on  the  ground  so 
cautiously  that  it  seemed  afraid  to  tread,  lest  the  earth  should  break  under  its 
feet.  I  watched  the  spectral  thing  backing  out  of  my  presence ;  and  then,  all  in  an 
instant,  and  with  one  offended  spring,  the  puma  flashed  out  of  my  sight,  and  the 
rattle  of  loosened  stones  above  me  told  me  that  the  dam  had  sprung  away  too  after 
her  mate. 

I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  took  off  my  cap  and  turned  to  sit  down.  Great 
Heavens  !  What  had  happened  ?  Was  I  daft  ?  My  arms  fell  listlessly  by  my  side,  my 
cap  dropped  out  of  my  fingers  on  to  the  ground.  I  felt  imbecile  with  sudden  consternation. 

The  dogs  were  gone  ! 

Gone?  But  where?  Into  the  cleft,  the  mere  sight  of  which  had  sufficed  to 
strike  them  crazy  with  horror  ?  Impossible.  Up  the  face  of  the  ravine,  right  into 
the  jaws  of  the  waiting  puma  ?  Impossible.  Down  the  path  up  which  we  had 
come,  and  past  the  other  puma?  Impossible.  Yet,  of  three  impossibilities,  they 
had  certainly  done  one,  for  they  were  gone. 

For  a  nlinute  or  more  I  stood  looking  round  me  in  a  dazed  way,  and  then  I 
stooped  to  pick  up  my  cap.  What!  Was  I  mad — stock,  staring  mad?  I  gave 
a  kind  of  wild  beast  yell  and  fled  down  the  ravine  as  if  the  devil  were  behind  me. 

The  cap  was  gone  I 

When  I  got  to  the  tent  I  called  Wilmot  in  and  told  him  soberly  and  exactly 
what  had  happened.  I  could  see  he  thought  I  had  had  a  sunstroke  or  was  insane. 
He  expressed  no  surprise,  spoke  half  soothingly  to  me,  and,  as  he  passed  out,  quietly 
picked  up  my  gun  to  take  it  away. 

"  It  is  loaded,  Wilmot,"  I  said ;  and  then,  leaning  my  head  on  my  hands,  fell  into 
a  stupid  reverie. 

I  was  aroused  from  it  by  strange  voices.  The  woodmen  passing  had  stopped 
their  waggon  for  a  chat  and  an  exchange  of  whiskies.  I  joined  them,  and  noticed 
that  they  saw  nothing  unusual  in  my  manner;  and  by-and-by,  although  the  events 
of  the  afternoon  were  perpetually  before  me,  I  fell  into  conversation  with  one  of 
the  party.  He  had  prospected  all  the  surrounding  country  for  gold,  and  was  full 
of  interesting  information.  One  thing  he  told  me  attracted  me  especially — that 
in  some  ravines,  a  dozen  miles  or  so  from  my  camp,  were  the  remains  of  some  very 
singular  Indian  huts. 

"They've  got  nothing  like  them,"  said  he,  "anywhere  else,  and  there  isn't  an 
Indian  of  any  sort  about  here,  Piute,  Apache  or  Navajo,  that  has  ever  seen  any 
others  of  the  kind.  And  Fve  described  them  to  Sioux  and  Pueblos,  but  they  had 
never  heard  of  the  like  before.  They  puzzle  me  outright,  for  they're  built,  as  it 
were,  out  of  coils  of  stone  and  clay,  without  a  break  in  the  coil,  just  as  the  old 
straw  bee-hives— *  skips '  we  called  them  in  England — were  made.  They're  very 
queer,  those  huts,  and  the  queerest  thing  about  them  is  that  they  break  out,  as  it 
were,  all  over  a  hill-side  in  a  day  or  two,  mostly  in  rainy  weather  and  then  the 
rain  washes  them  away  again.  And  the  Indians  that  build  them  never  live  in 
them.     No  one  has  ever  seen  them  being  built." 

I  was  thoroughly  interested,  feeling  that  I  was  on  the  track  for  discovering, 
perhaps,  a  non-Indian  race  of  American  aborigines ;  and  having  taken  notes  of  the 
direction  of  this  curious  village,  and  various  landmarks,  promised  to  let  my  friend 
know  the  result  of  the  visit  which  I  had  already  determined  to  make  to  it. 

Next  day  I  took  Wilmot  to  the  place  of  my  adventure  with  the  pumas,  showed 
him  the  cleft,  the  two  stones  through  which  one  puma  had  looked  down  on  me,  and 
the  spot  where  the  other  had  stood. 
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"They  had  neuer  heard  of  the  like  before." 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  where  did  the  dogs  go,  and  my  cap?" 

Wilmot,  meanwhile,  was  examining  the  cleft ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  examine. 
It  was  a  simple  cleft  in  the  rock,  deeper  than  his  stick  would  reach,  and  wide  enough 
to  let  a  terrier  go  in  easily. 

"The  dogs,"  said  he  at  last,  "went  in  here.  They  couldn't  have  gone  up  this 
rock,  and  if  they  had  gone  down  the  ravine  you  and  the  lion  "  (for  so  the  Americans 
call  the  puma)  "  would  have  seen  them.     So  they  went  in  here." 
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"  Very  good,"  I  said  ;  "and  pray,  where  did  my  cap  go  to?  " 

Wilmot  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head,  and  we  returned  in  silence. 

Next  day  we  struck  camp  and  started  for  the  ancient  village.  With  us  we  had 
the  remaining  terrier.  Tumbling  After  was  a  dog  with  an  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  perpetually  in  trouble  through  his  inquisitive  researches.  However, 
it  was  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  a  ground  wasps'  nest  that  had  saved  him 
from  the  mysterious  fate  of  Jack  and  Jill ;  for,  both  his  eyes  being  closed  up  with 
stings,  he  had  been  left  at  home  chained  up  to  the  waggon-wheel  on  that  most  eventful 
afternoon.  Travelling  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  we  did  not 
reach  the  ridge  that  overlooked  the  village  till  nightfall  of  the  second  day. 

At  dawn  I  was  up,  and  soon  found  myself  among  the  ruins — for  such,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  they  were.  Here  and  there  was  a  trace  of  the  "coil"  that 
our  visitor  had  described,  but  for  the  majority  they  were  simply  shapeless  heaps 
of  mud.  But  even  so  they  were  remarkable,  for  where  in  this  stony  valley  had 
the  mud  come  from  ?  The  ridges  on  either  side  were  so  closely  strewn  with  small, 
slaty  shingle,  that  walking  up  was  very  difficult,  and  coming  down  a  simple  matter 
of  sliding,  while  the  valley  was  just  the  same — a  bed  of  soft,  broken  slate. 

Whence,  then,  came  all  this  earth,  yellow  clay  and  red,  of  which  the  huts  had 
been  built  ?  While  still  examining  the  mounds,  Wilmot,  who  had  now  come  up  on 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  called  out  that  there  was  another  village  in  the  next  valley.  I 
joined  him,  and  to  my  great  delight  found  several  complete  huts.  Sliding  down  the 
ridge,  I  was  soon  amongst  them ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  built  of  ropes  of  mud  or 
rather  clay  studded  with  rubble,  stood  the  coil-like  habitations  of  the  vanished  race. 

My  camera  was  soon  at  work,  and  by  evening  we  had  thoroughly  exhausted  the 
valley.  Oddly  enough,  none  of  these  huts  had  any  doorways,  and  promised  an 
interesting  problem  for  the  ethnologists,  as  when  we  broke  into  them  there  r;as 
no  trace  whatever  of  human  occupation,  nor  of  their  having  been  put  to  any  sort 
of  use.  Into  a  few  an  entrance  had  been  broken,  large  enough  to  admit  an  Indian 
creeping  in  on  all  fours.  These  had  probably  been  used  by  some  of  the  gipsy 
Piutes  as  a  temporary  shelter,  for  the  ground  within  had  been  cleared  of  all  stones, 
and  was  thickly  strewn  with  grass  and  leaves.  In  one  I  found  some  bones,  and  on 
the  outside  of  several  were  pictures  drawn  in  charcoal,  representing  men  and  women 
of  the  primitive  black-beetle  type  with  which  the  first  efforts  of  every  nursery  artist 
have  made  us  all  so  familiar. 

Well  content  with  my  discoveries,  I  wrote  out  a  brief  statement  intended  for 
the  New  York  press,  and  sat  down  next  day  to  write  a  detailed  letter  for  publication 
in  Ix)ndon.  It  was  while  I  was  immersed  in  this  delightful  task,  and  letting  my 
fancy  rove  in  the  prehistoric  times  in  which  the  mud-rope  hut-builders  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being,  that  Howhow  broke  in  upon  me  with  that  astounding 
assertion  that  he  had  seen  stones  rolling  up  the  hill-side  of  their  own  accord  with 
which  this  narrative  commences. 

Chastened  by  the  memory  of  my  cap  having  removed  itself  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  without  assistance,  I  only  replied  "  Rubbish  ! "  and  sent  him  back  to 
his  birdskins. 

Next  day  Howhow  went  off  on  a  mule  with  my  letter  for  the  Pall  Mall^  telegrams 
for  the  New  York  papers,  and  a  packet  of  negatives  for  the  photographer  at 
Helensburg  to  develop.  Wilmot  and  I  spent  the  days  in  solitary  excursions,  for 
we  did  not  dare  to  leave  our  goods  in  camp  without  a  guard,  as  the  Indian, 
however  friendly  he  may  be  to  you,  will  steal  anything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on 
unobserved. 
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"Wllmat  meanwhile  was  examining  the  cleft" 

One  day  I  had  gone  out,  taking  Tumbling  After  with  me,  and,  passing  through 
the  village,  came  out,  after  a  while,  upon  a  spur,  where  there  had  evidently  been 
a  landslip,  the  side  of  the  hill  being  for  part  of  the  way  a  smooth  slide  of 
shingle,  with  a  great  accumulation  of  dedr/s  at  the  bottom.  Walking  across  it 
would  be  very  tedious,  and  I  turned  to  skirt  it,  when  my  ear  caught  a  stealthy 
sound,  as  of  shingle  slipping  gently.  Looking  in  that  direction,  I  saw  some 
fragments  slipping  down  the  hill,  and,  as  I  watched,  the  process  of  disintegration 
continued,  and   small  companies  of  broken  slates  came  sliding  down. 

I  cast  my  gaze  a  litde  lower  down,  and  there,  as  Howhow  had  said,  I  saw,  with 
my  own  eyes,  some  of  the  stones  rolling  u/> ! 

To  meet  them  I  saw  others  come  slipping  across  the  face  of  the  hill ;  .and  little 
by  little  the  astounding  fact  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  there  was  some  central 
point  of  attraction,  for  the  stones,  I  now  perceived,  were  slowly  travelling  from  ever}' 
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point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  that  was  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter, 
towards  the  exact  centre.  But  they  did  not  heap  themselves  up  there — they 
evidently  disappeared  into  the  hill-side.  For  though  they  were  in  perpetual  motion 
towards  the  mysterious  magnet,  the  surface  of  the  hill  remained  the  same  smooth  slide. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for,  my  eye  growing  accustomed  to  the  movement,  I  detected, 
one  after  the  other,  five  separate  centres  of  attraction,  upon  each  of  which  the 
stones  converged  from  every  possible  direction. 

I  walked  cautiously  towards  the  nearest  circle.  As  I  approached,  the  travelling 
stones  stopped  in  their  course,  and  when  I  reached  the  centre  all  was  still,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  only  shingle.  There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  particular 
spot  upon  which  the  stones  had,  a  minute  before,  been  disappearing,  from  any  other 
spot  on  the  hill-side. 

In  turn  I  crept  as  silently  as  I  could  to  each  centre,  and  each  in  turn  as 
silently  ceased  to  be  active.     Within  half  an  hour  the  hill-side  was  absolutely  quiet. 

At  this  moment  I  heard  the  bugle,  which  was  our  signal  that  any  absentee  from 
camp  was  wanted  at  home,  and  turned  my  face,  walking  in  a  dream,  away  from  the 
bewitched  valley. 

I  did  not  say  a  word  to  Wilmot — I  was  ashamed  to — but  I  sat  down  to  write 
a  full  account  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  meanwhile,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
behold  the  same  phenomenon,  sent  Wilmot  with  the  camera  to  take  photographs  of 
the  landslip. 

The  bugle  had  been  blown  to  announce  Howhow's  return ;  and,  before  looking 
at  the  letters  he  had  brought,  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  having  seen  stones 
rolling  up  a  hill. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  he ;  "  Tm  not  likely  to  forget  it.     As  I  told  you,  I " 

"  Yes,  never  mind  that,"  I  interrupted ;  "  where  do  you  say  you  saw  this  happen  ?  " 

"  It  is  over  there,  beyond  the  village,  in  a  place  that  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
a  landslip." 

"  Thank  you  ; "  and  then  I  turned  to  the  perusal  of  my  post  and  the  newspapers. 

While  I  was  reading  Wilmot  returned  with  the  photographs. 

"  Whew ! "  said  he :  "  it  is  hot  in  that  place."  And  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  as  he  went  about  the  tent  which  made  me  suspect  that  he  had  seen  what  both 
Howhow  and  I  had  seen — namely,  stones  travelling  up-hill.  But  I  said  nothing, 
and  later  on  I  overheard  him  asking  Howhow  the  same  question  that  I  had  done. 

This  was  too  much  for  Howhow.  He  knew  where  Wilmot  had  been,  and  he  put 
two  and  two  together. 

"  Ah ! "  he  cried  triumphantly,  "  both  the  master  and  you  have  been  to  the 
landslip  to-day,  and  you  have  both  asked  me  where  it  was  that  I  saw  stones  going 
up  the  hill !      You  have  seen  them  too  I " 

This  was  now  too  much  for  me,  and. I  went  out,  and  comparing  notes  found  it 
was  indeed  as  Howhow  had  said.  We  had  all  three  seen  the  same  thing,  and  only 
Howhow  had  had  the  courage  to  say  so.  Suffice  it  to  say,  our  talking  did  nothing 
to  help  each  other  to  a  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

The  next  day  we  moved  camp  to  our  old  quarters  under  the  pines  by  the  waggon- 
road  ;  and  here  a  day  or  two  later,  on  his  way  back  to  the  saw-mills,  came  the  man 
who  had  told  me  of  the  village.  I  invited  him  to  stay  over  the  night,  and  he  did 
so,  and  next  morning  left  me  to  "prospect,"  as  he  said,  "a  bit  of  country  across  the 
road  that  he  had  been  over." 

So  away  he  went,  across  the  track  and  over  the  ridge  and  down  into  the  valley 
beyond,  and  I  went  back  to  my  work  in  my  tent.     An  hour  later  we  heard   our 
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visitor  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  looking  out  I  saw  him  running  at  full 
speed  towards  us.  Seizing  my  hat,  I  ran  to  meet  him.  He  was  breathless  and 
terribly  excited.  But  at  last,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  man  who  has  just  seen 
a  ghost,  he  said,  "  There  is  another  village  of  the  same  huts  just  across  the  ridge 
there,  and  it  has  all  been  built  since  I  passed  there  three  weeks  ago." 

And  I  found  it  was  as  he  said.  There  in  the  valley,  within  half  a  mile  of  my 
tent,  stood  a  score  of  these  great  beehive  huts,  and  one  of  them  was  so  fresh  from 
the  builder^s  hands  that  I  could  thrust  my  stick  into  the  coil  of  mud ! 

Not  a  single  one  had  a  door,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of  a  fire  in  the  whole  village. 

Where  were  the  builders,  and  who  were  they  ?  And  we  all  four  wandered  about 
among  the  silent  huts,  deserted  as  soon  as  built,  like  moonstruck  folk,  and  Tumbling 
After  was  with  us  pushing  his  investigations  in  all  directions.  And  on  a  sudden  we 
heard  him  barking,  and,  looking  at  him,  saw  him  scratching  away  like  a  demented 
dog  at  the  hut  that  had  been  last  built.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  then  I  saw  that  his 
scratching  had  partially  uncovered  some  object  that  was  embedded  in  the  mud-coil. 
I  saw  at  a  glance  what  it  was,  and,  thrusting  my  hand  into  the  clay,  seized  and  pulled 
out  the  lifeless  body  of  Jill  \  Howhow  was  sent  back  to  camp,  and  with  the  spade 
he  brought  we  soon  unearthed  poor  Jack,  as  dead  as  Jill;  and  Tumbling  After 
whimpered  most  pitifully  over  the  corpses  of  his  old  playmates.  A  few  minutes 
later,  and  we  had  got  out  two  dead  puma  cubs — and  then  my  cap  ! 

Our  visitor,  who  had  never  heard  the  story  of  the  disappearance  of  the  dogs, 
was,  as  he  put  it,  "  clean  stuck  up "  at  finding  fox-terriers  built  into  the  walls  of  an 
Indian^s  hut.  Nor  were  we,  who  knew  where  the  terriers  came  from,  much  less 
bewildered.  They  had  disappeared  into  a  cleft  on  the  other  side  of  the  waggon- 
road,  and  here  they  were,  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  cleft,  in  the  middle  of 
a  mud-hut !  The  excitement  of  our  discoveries  set  us  searching  in  all  directions, 
aimlessly  enough,  but  hoping  by  some  accident  to  find  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

And  it  came  in  a  most  unexpected  way. 

Tumbling  After,  foremost  as  usual  in  research,  was  scrambling  about  on  the 
hill-side,  when  he  suddenly  uttered  a  cry;  and  as  we  looked  up  we  saw  him  with 
his  legs  spread  out  trying  to  get  a  hold  on  the  sliding  shale  slowly  going  backwards 
up  the  hilL  Three  of  us  knew  what  was  happening,  and  we  sprang  up  the  hill  all 
together.  And  Wilmot  was  only  just  in  time,  for  before  the  magnet  ceased  to  be 
active  at  his  approach  the  dog  was  already  in  the  centre  of  the  attraction,  and  half 
buried  in  the  stones  that  had  converged  upon  him  from  all  sides.  He  was  terribly 
frightened,  but  unhurt ;  and  then,  after  telling  our  visitor  of  the  adventure  with  the 
pumas,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  shingle  at  the  landslip,  we  turned  our  faces 
homewards,  four  utterly  bewildered  men. 

We  buried  Jack  and  Jill,  and  thereafter  sat  down  to  smoke.  All  of  a  sudden,  as 
if  he  had  been  exploded  off  his  seat  with  a  jplasting-charge,  o'lr  visitor  leaped  up. 

"  I  have  it ! "  he  cried—"  I  have  it !  " 

"  Have  what  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  Worms  I "  was  the  astounding  reply. 

We  gasped  at  him  open-mouthed.  Had  the  day's  experience  been  too  much 
for  his  brain? 

Then  his  meaning  flashed  upon  me.  The  huts  were  gigantic  worm-casts.  The 
cleft  in  the  rock  was  a  worm-hole.  So  were  the  centres  of  suction  on  the  hill-sides. 
We  had  rediscovered  the  colossal  worm  known  to  prehistoric  man, — the  "Great 
Orme  "  of  worid-wide  legend  ! 

Phil  Robinson. 
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ON  the  day  before  Sir  Reginald's  funeral  Mr.  Samuel  Rock  presented  himseif  at 
Monk's  Lodge,  and  was  shown  into  the  study.     As  he  entered  Mr.  Levinger 
noticed  that  his  mien  was  morose,  and  that    dejection   beamed   from    his 
pale  blue  eyes,  if  indeed  dejection  can  be  said  to  beam. 

**  I  fancy  that  my  friend's  love  affairs  have  gone  wrong,"  he  thought  to  himself ; 
"  he  would  scarcely  look  so  sulky  about  a  cow  shed."  Yet  it  was  of  this  useful 
building  that  he  began  to  speak. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Rock,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "  have  they  dug  out  the  foundations  of  that 
shed  yet  ?  " 

"  Shed,  sir?"  answered  Samuel  (he  pronounced  it  shodd):  "I  haven't  come  to  speak 
to  you  about  no  sheds.  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about  the  advice  you  gave  me 
as  to  Joan  Haste." 

• "  Oh !   yes,  I  remember :  you  wanted  to  marry  her,  didn't  you  ?    Well,  did  you 
take  it?" 

"  I  took  it,  sir,  to  my  sorrow,  for  she  wouldn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I 
went  so  far  as  to  try  and  kiss  her." 

"Yes.     And  then?" 

"  And  then,  sir,  she  pushed  me  off,  that's  all,  and  stood  there  saying  things  that 
I  would  rather  forget.  But  here's  the  story,  sir."  And  with  a  certain  amount  of 
glozing  and  omission,  he  told  the  tale  of  his  repulse. 

"  Your  case  does  not  seem  very  promising,"  said  Mr.  Levinger  lightly,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  show  his  vexation ;  "  but  perhaps  the  lady  will  still  change  her  mind.  As 
you  know,  it  is  often  darkest  before  the  dawn." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  answered  Samuel,  with  a  kind  of  sullen  confidence,  "  sooner  or 
later  she  will  change  her  mind,  never  fear,  and  I  shall  marry  her,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  but 
she  won't  change  her  heart,  that's  the  point,  for  she's  given  that  to  another." 

"  Well,  perhaps,  if  you  get  the  rest  of  her,  Mr.  Rock,  you  may  leave  the  heart  to 
the  other,  for  that  organ  is  not  of  very  much  practical  use  by  itself,  is  it  ?  Might  I 
ask  who  the  other  is  ?  " 
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Samuel  shook  his  head  gloomily,  and  answered  : 

*'  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  joke  about  hearts,  sir,  as  haven't  got  one — I  mean,  as 
don't  take  no  interest  in  them  ;  but  they're  everything  to  me — at  least  Joan's  is.  And 
as  for  who  it  is,  sir,  if  half  I  hear  is  true,  it's  that  Captain,  I  mean  Sir  Henry  Graves. 
You  warned  me  against  him,  you  remember,  and  you  spoke  strong  because  I  grew 
angry.  Well,  sir,  I  did  right  to  be  angry,  for  it's  him  she  loves,  Mr.  Levinger,  and 
that's  why  she  hates  me.     They're  talking  about  them  all  over  Bradmouth." 

"  Indeed.  Well,  Bradmouth  always  was  a  great  place  for  scandal,  and  I  should 
not  pay  much  attention  to  their  tongues,  were  I  you,  Mr.  Rock.  Girls  will  have  their 
fancies,  you  know,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  hunt  round  for  explanations 
because  this  one  happens  to  flout  you.  I  dare  say  it  will  all  come  right  in  time,  if  you 
have  a  little  patience.  Anyway  there  will  be  no  more  gossip  about  Joan  Haste  and 
Sir  Henry  Graves,  for  he  has  gone  home,  where  he  will  find  plenty  of  other  things  to 
occupy  him,  poor  fellow.  And  now  I  have  a  plan  of  the  shed  here :  perhaps  you  can 
explain  it  to  me." 

Samuel  expounded  his  plan  and  went  away,  this  time  without  the  ofler  of  any 
port  wine,  for  it  seemed  to  his  host  that  he  was  already  quite  sufficiently  excited. 

When  he  had  gone,  Mr.  Levinger  rose  from  his  chair  and  began  to  limp  up  and 
down  the  room,  as  was  his  custom  when  thinking  deeply.  To  Samuel  he  had  made 
light  of  the  talk  about  Sir  Henry  Graves  and  Joan  Haste,  but  he  knew  well  that  this 
v/as  no  light  matter.  He  had  been  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of  their  intimacy  by 
his  paid  spy,  Mrs.  Gillingwater,  but  at  the  time  he  could  find  no  pretext  that  would 
enable  him  to  interfere  without  exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of  questions,  which  he 
preferred  should  be  left  unasked.  On  the  previous  day  only,  Mrs.  Gillingwater  had 
come  to  see  him,  and  given  him  her  version  of  the  rumours  that  were  flying  about  as 
to  the  scene  that  occurred  at  the  death-bed  of  Sir  Reginald.  Discount  these  rumours 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  they  had  a  basis  in  fact.  That  Henry  had 
declined  to  bind  himself  to  marry  his  daughter  Emma  was  clear;  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  this  refusal,  made  in  so  solemn  an  hour,  had  something  to  do  with 
the  girl  Jean.  And  now,  on  the  top  of  it,  came  Samuel  Rock  with  the  story  of  his 
angry  and  ignominious  rejection  by  this  same  Joan,  a  rejection  that  he  unhesitatingly 
attributed  to  her  intimacy  or  intrigue  with  Henry  Graves. 

The  upshot  of  these  reflections  was  the  message  received  by  Joan  summoning  her 
to  Monk's  Lodge. 

Having  escaped  from  Willy  Hood,  Joan  paused  for  a  minute  to  recover  her 
equanimity,  then  she  rang  the  back-door  bell  and  asked  for  Mr.  Levinger.  Apparently 
she  was  expected,  for  the  servant  showed  her  straight  to  the  study,  where  she  found 
Mr.  Levinger,  who  rose,  shook  hands  with  her  courteously,  and  invited  her  to  be 
seated. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  sir,*'  she  began  nervously. 

•  Yes :  thank  you  for  coming.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  a  little  matter.'* 
And  he  went  to  the  window  and  stood  with  his  face  to  the  light,  so  that  she  could 
only  see  the  back  of  his  head. 

*'  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  trust  that  you  will  not  be  pained,  my  dear  girl,  if  I  begin  by  alluding  to  the 
circumstances  of  your  birth;  for,  believe  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  pain  you." 

"  I  so  often  hear  them  alluded  to,  in  one  way  or  another,  sir,"  answered  Joan, 
with  some  warmth,  "  that  it  really  cannot  matter  who  speaks  to  me  about  them.  I 
know  what  I  am,  though  I  don't  know  any  particulars ;  and  such  people  should  have 
no  feelings." 
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Mr.  Levinger's  shoulders  moved  uneasily,  and  he  answered,  still  addressing  the 
window-pane,  "I  fear  I  can  give  you  no  particulars  now,  Joan ;  but  pray  do  not  distress 
yourself,  for  you  least  of  all  people  are  responsible  for  your — unfortunate— position." 

"The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the  children,''  answered  Joan  aptly 
enough.     "  Not  that  I  have  a  right  to  judge  anybody,"  and  she  sighed. 

"  As  I  have  said,"  went  on  Mr.  Levinger,  taking  no  notice  of  her  interruption,  "  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  any  details  about  those  circumstances,  or  even  the 
name  of  your  father,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  violate  a  sacred  confidence  and  a 
solemn  promise." 

"  What  confidence  and  what  promise,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Levinger  hesitated  a  little,  then  answered,  "  Your  dead  father's  confidence, 
and  my  promise  to  him." 

"  So,  sir,  the  father  who  brought  me  into  the  world  to  be  the  mock  of  every  one 
made  you  promise  that  you  would  never  tell  me  his  name,  even  after  he  was  dead  ? 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir,  for  it  makes  me  think  worse  of  him  than  ever  I  did  before. 
Father  or  no  father,  he  must  have  been  a  coward — yes,  such  a  coward  that  I  can 
hardly  believe  it." 

"  The  case  was  a  very  peculiar  one,  Joan ;  but  if  you  require  any  such  assurance, 

that  I  am  telling  you   nothing  but  the  truth   is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  would 

be  so  very  easy  to  tell  you  a  lie.     It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  invent  a  false 

name  for  your  father." 
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"  No,  sir ;  but  it  might  have  been  awkward,  seeing  that  sooner  or  later  I  should 
have  found  out  that  it  was  fialse." 

"  Without  entering  into  argument  on  the  question  of  the  morality  of  his  decision, 
which  is  a  matter  for  which  he  alone  was  responsible,"  said  Mr.  Levinger,  in  an 
irritated  voice,  "  as  I  have  told  you,  your  father  decided  that  it  would  be  best  that 
you  should  never  know  his  name,  or  anything  about  him,  except  that  he  was  of 
gentle  birth.  I  believe  that  it  was  not  cowardice,  as  you  suggest,  that  made  him 
take  this  course,  but  a  regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  whom  he  left 
behind  him." 

"  And  have  I  no  rights  and  feelings,  sir,  and  did  he  not  leave  me  behind  him  ?  " 
Joan  answered  bitterly.  "  Is  it  wonderful  that  I,  who  have  no  mother,  should  wish 
to  know  who  my  father  was  ?  and  could  he  not  have  foreseen  that  I  should  wish  it  ? 
Was  it  not  enough  that  he  should  desert  me  to  be  brought  up  in  a  public-house  by 
a  man  who  drinks,  and  a  rough  woman  who  hates  me  and  would  like  to  see  me  as 
bad  as  herself,  with  no  one  even  to  teach  me  my  prayers  when  I  was  little,  or  to  keep 
me  from  going  to  the  bad  when  I  grew  older  ?  Why  should  he  also  refuse  to  let  me 
know  his  name,  or  the  kin  from  which  I  come  ?  Perhaps  I  am  no  judge  of  such 
matters,  sir ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  ever  a  man  behaved  wickedly  to  a  poor  girl, 
my  father  has  done  so  to  me,  and^  dead  or  living,  I  believe  that  he  will  have  to 
answer  for  it  one  day,  since  there  is  justice  for  us  all  somewhere." 

Suddenly  Mr.  Levinger  wheeled  round,  and  Joan*  saw  that  his  face  was  white,  as 
though  with  fear  or  anger,  and  that  his  quick  eyes  gleamed. 

"  You  wicked  girl ! "  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  are  you  not  ashamed  to  call  down 
curses  upon  your  own  father,  your  dead  father  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  your  words 
may  be  heard — yes,  even  outside  this  earth,  and  perhaps  bring  endless  sorrow  on 
him  ?     If  he  has  wronged  you,  you  should  still  honour  him,  for  he  gave  you  life." 

"  Honour  him,  sir  ?  Honour  the  man  who  deserted  me  and  left  me  in  the  mud 
without  a  name?  It  isn't  such  fathers  as  this  that  the  Prayer-book  tells  us  to 
honour.  He  is  dead,  you  say,  and  beyond  me ;  and  how  can  my  words  touch  the 
dead  ?  But  even  if  they  can,  could  they  do  him  more  harm,  wherever  he  is,  than 
he  has  done  to  me  here  ?  Oh  !  you  do  not  understand.  I  could  forgive  him 
everything,  but  I  can't  forgive  that  he  should  make  me  go  through  my  life  without 
even  knowing  his  name,  or  who  he  was.  Had  he  only  left  me  a  kind  word,  or  a 
letter,  I  dare  say  that  I  could  even  have  loved  him,  though  I  never  saw  him.  As  it 
is,  I  think  that  I  hate  him,  and  I  hope  that  one  day  he  will  know  it." 

As  she  said  these  words,  Mr.  Levinger  slowly  turned  his  back  upon  her  and 
began  to  look  out  of  the  window  again,  as  though  he  felt  himself  unable  to  face 
the  righteous  indignation  that  shone  in  her  splendid  eyes. 

"  Joan  Haste,"  he  said,  speaking  quietly  but  with  effort,  "  if  you  are  going  to 
talk  in  this  way  I  think  that  we  had  better  bring  our  interview  to  an  end,  as  the 
conversation  is  painful  to  me.  Once  and  for  all  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  are  trying  to 
get  further  information  out  of  me  you  will  fail." 

"I  have  said  my  say,  sir,  and  I  shall  ask  you  no  more  questions,  except  one; 
but  none  the  less  I  believe  that  the  truth  will  come  out  some  time,  for  others  must 
have  known  what  you  know,  and  perhaps  after  all  my  father  had  a  conscience.  Fm 
told  that  people  often  see  things  differently  when  they  come  to  die,  and  he  may  have 
done  so.  The  question  that  I  want  to  ask,  sir,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  answer 
it,  is :  You  knew  my  father,  so  I  suppose  that  you  knew  my  mother  also,  though  she's 
been  dead  these  twenty  years.  How  did  she  come  by  her  death,  sir  ?  I  have  heard 
say  that  she  was  drowned,  but  nobody  seems  able  to  tell  me  any  more  about  it." 

"  I  believe  that  your  mother   was   found  dead   beneath  the  cliff  opposite   the 
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meres.  How  she  came  there  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  she  missed  her 
footing  in  the  dark  and  fell  over.  The  story  of  her  drowning  arose  from  he^  being 
found  at  high  tide  in-  the  shallow  water ;  but  the  medical  evidence  at  the  inquest 
showed  that  death  had  resulted  from  a  fall,  and  not  from  suffocation." 

"  My  poor  mother ! "  said  Joan,  with  a  sigh.  **  She  was  unlucky  all  her  life,  it 
seems,  so  I  dare  say  that  she  was  well  rid  of  it,  and  her  death  must  have  been  good 
news  to  some.  There's  only  one  thing  Pm  sorry  for — that  I  wasn't  in  her  arms 
when  she  went  over  the  edge  of  that  cliff.     And  now,  sir,  about  the  business." 

"  Yes,  about  the  business,"  replied  Mr.  Levinger,  with  a  hard  little  laugh ;  "  after 
so  much  sentiment  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  to  business,  although  unfortunately 
that  has  its  sentimental  side  also.  You  must  understand,  Joan,  that  the  parent 
whom  you  are  so  hard  on,  and  whose  agent  I  chanced  to  be  in  bygone  years,  left 
me  more  or  less  in  a  fiduciary  position  as  regards  yourself— that  is  to  say,  he 
entrusted  me  with  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  your  education,  and 
generally  to  your  advancement  in  life,  making  the  proviso  that  you  were  not  to  be 
brought  up  as  a  lady,  since,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  did  not  think  that  this  would 
conduce  to  your  happiness.  Well,  I  have  strained  the  letter  of  my  instructions, 
and  you  have  had  a  kind  of  half-and-half  education.  Now  I  think  that  I  should 
have  done  better  to  have  held  closer  to  them ;  for  the  result  has  been,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge,  to  make  you  dissatisfied  with  your  position  and  surroundings.  However, 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  You  are  now  of  age ;  the  funds  at  my  disposal  are 
practically  exhausted ;  and  I  desire  to  wind  up  my  trust  by  settling  you  happily  in 
life,  if  I  can  do  so.  You  will  wonder  what  I  am  driving  at.  I  will  tell  you.  I 
understand  that  a  very  worthy  farmer,  a  tenant  of  mine,  who  is  also  a  large  freehokier 
— I  mean  Mr.  Samuel  Rock — wishes  to  make  you  his  wife.  Is  this  so  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

**  Very  well.  Don't  think  me  rude ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  you  are 
inclined  to  fall  in  with  his  views." 

"  On  the  whole,  sir,"  answered  Joan  composedly,  "  I  think  that  I  would  rather 
follow  my  mother's  example  and  walk  over  the  cliff  at  high  tide." 

"  That  statement  seems  pretty  comprehensive,"  said  Mr.  Levinger,  after  a  pause ; 

"  and,  to  be  frank,  I  don't  see  any  way  round  it.      I  am  to  understand,  then,  that 

Mr.  Rock  is  so  distasteful  to  you  that  you  decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  hiixi  ?  " 

"  Absolutely,  sir :  I  detest  Mr.  Rock,  and  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  circumstances 

under  which  I  would  consent  to  marry  him." 

"Well,  Joan,  I  am  sorry,  because  I  think  that  the  marriage  would  have  been 
to  your  advantage ;  but  this  is  a  free  country.  Still,  it  is  a  pity — a  great  pity — 
especially,  to  be  candid,  as  I  have  heard  your  name  pretty  roughly  handled  of  late ; 
in  a  way,  indeed,  that  is  likely  to  bring  disgrace  upon  it." 

"  You  are  forgetting,  sir,  that  I  have  no  name  to  disgrace.  What  I  do,  or  leave 
undone,  can  matter  to  nobody.     I  have  only  myself  to  think  of." 

"  Really  that  is  a  most  unfortunate  tone  for  any  young  woman  to  adopt ;    still,  I 
did  hope  that,  if  you  considered  nobody  else,  you  would  at  least  consider  your  own 
reputation.     Perhaps  you  know  to  what  I  allude  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir ;  I  know." 

"  Might  I  ask  you  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it?  " 

Then  for  the  first  time  Joan  lied.  So  far  as  she  was  aware,  she  had  never  before 
told  a  deliberate  falsehood ;  but  now  she  had  entered  on  a  path  in  which  falsehood  of 
necessity  becomes  a  weapon  of  self-defence,  to  be  used  at  all  times  and  places.  She 
did  not  pause  to  think  ;  she  knew  that  she  must  protect  herself  and  her  lover  from  this 
keen-eyed,  plausible  man,  who  was  searching  out  their  secret  for  some  purpose  of  his  own. 
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"  No,  sir,"  she  said  boldly,  looking  him  in  the  face,  "  there  is  no  truth.  I  nursed 
Sir  Henry  Graves,  and  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  by  him,  and  of  course  people  talked 
about  us.  For  years  past  I  never  could  speak  to  a  man  but  what  they  talked  about 
me  in  Bradmouth." 

Mr.  Levinger  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  have  asked  my  question,  and  I  have  got  my  answer.  Of  course  I  believe 
you ;  but  even  if  the  story  were  ever  so  true,  I  should  not  have  expected  any  other 
reply.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  not  true,  for  it  would  have  been  much 
to  the  detriment  of  both  yourself  and  Sir  Henry  Graves — especially  of  Sir  Henry 
Graves." 

"  Why  especially  of  Sir  Henry,  sir  ?  I  have  always  understood  that  it  is  the  girl 
who  suffers  if  there  is  any  talk,  because  she  is  the  weaker.  Not  that  talk  matters  to 
one  like  me  who  has  nothing  to  lose." 

"  Because  it  might  interfere  with  his  matrimonial  prospects,  that  is  all.  As  you 
may  have  heard,  the  affairs  of  this  family  are  in  such  a  condition  that,  if  Sir  Henry 
does  not  marry  advantageously,  he  will  be  utterly  ruined.  He  may  as  well  commit 
suicide  as  attempt  to  take  a  wife  without  money,  however  fond  he  might  be  of  her, 
or  however  charming  she  was,"  Mr.  Levinger  said  meaningly,  watching  Joan's  face. 

She  understood  him  perfectly,  and  did  not  hesitate  as  to  her  answer,  though  it 
must  have  cost  her  much  to  speak  it. 

"  I  have  heard,  sir.  I  have  a  great  regard  and  respect  for  Sir  Henry  Graves, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  settle  himself  well  in  life.  I  happen  to  know,  also,  that 
there  is  a  young  lady  who  has  fortune  and  is  fond  of  him.  I  trust  that  he  will 
marry  her,  as  she  will  make  him  a  good  wife." 

Mr.  Levinger  nodded. 

"  I  trust  so  too,  Joan,  for  everybody's  sake.  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes. 
I  was  afraid,  to  speak  frankly,  that  there  was  some  truth  in  these  tales ;  that  you 
might  selfishly,  though  naturally  enough,  adopt  a  course  towards  Sir  Henry  Graves 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  his  true  interests ;  and  that  he  would  possibly  be  so 
foolish  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  led  away — as,  indeed,  any  man  might  be  without 
much  blame— by  the  affection  of  such  a  woman  as  you  are,  Joan." 

"  I  have  given  you  my  answer  about  that,  sir.  If  you  think  for  a  minute  you  will 
understand  that,  had  there  been  any  truth  in  these  tales,  the  more  reason  would  there 
be  that  I  should  speak  as  I  have  done,  seeing  that  no  true  woman  could  wish  to 
injure  the  man  whom  she — dearly  loves,  no,  not;  even  if  it  broke  her  heart  to  part 
with  him." 

And  Joan  turned  her  head,  in  a  somewhat  ineffectual  attempt  to  hide  the  tears 
that  welled  into  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Levinger  looked  at  her  with  admiration.  He  did  not  believe  a  word  of  her 
statement  with  reference  to  herself  and  Henry.  Indeed,  he  knew  it  to  be  false,  and 
that  her  denials  amounted  merely  to  a  formal  plea  of  "  not  guilty." 

**  Of  course,  of  course,"  he  said  ;  "  but  all  the  same  you  are  a  brave  girl,  Joan,  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  made  up  to  you  in  some  way  or  other.  And  now — what 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  yourself  ?  " 

"It  was  of  this  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  you,  sir.  I  want  to  go  away  from 
Bradmouth.  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  governess :  I  don't  know  enough,  and  there  are  very 
few  people  who  would  care  to  take  me.  But  I  could  do  as  a  shop-girl  in  London, 
I  have  a  decent  figure,  and  I  dare  say  that  they  will  employ  me  to  hang  cloaks  on  for 
the  ladies  to  look  at,  only  you  see  I  have  no  money  to  start  with.'' 

Mr.  Levinger  hesitated.  Her  plan  had  great  advantages  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  yet — 
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"  I  suppose  that  you  really  mean  to  seek  honest  employment,  Joan  ?  Forgive  me, 
but  you  know— you  have  been  talking  a  little  wildly  once  or  twice  this  afternoon  as 
to  your  being  without  responsibilities  to  anybody/' 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir,'*  she  said,  with  a  sad  smile ;  "  I  want  to  earn  my 
bread  away  from  here,  that  is  all.  If  there  has  been  talk  about  me  in  Bradmouth, 
there  shall  be  none  in  London,  or  anywhere  else  I  may  go." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  Joan.  Without  some  such  assurance,  an  assurance  in 
which  I  put  the  most  implicit  faith,  I  could  never  have  helped  you  in  your  plan.  As 
it  is,  you  shall  not  lack  for  money.  I  will  give  you  five-and-twenty  pounds  to  put 
in  your  pocket,  and  make  you  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  a  month  for  so  long  as 
you  require  it.  If  you  wish  to  go  to  London,  I  know  a  respectable  woman  who 
takes  in  girls  to  lodge,  mostly  ladies  in  reduced  circumstances  who  are  earning  their 
living  in  one  way  or  another.  Here  is  the  address  :  Mrs.  Thomas,  13,  Kent  Street, 
Paddington.  By  the  way,  you  will  do  well  to  get  a  certificate  of  character  from  the 
clergyman  at  Bradmouth  ;  my  name  would  carry  no  weight,  you  see.  But  of  course, 
if  you  fall  into  any  difficulties,  you  will  communicate  with  me  at  once  ;  and  as  I  have 
said  I  propose  to  allow  you  sixty  pounds  a  year,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep 
you  in  comfort  whether  or  no  you  succeed  in  obtaining  employment.  Now  for  the 
money,"  and  he  drew  his  cheque-book  from  a  drawer,  but  replaced  it,  saying,  "  No, 
perhaps  gold  would  be  more  convenient." 

Then  he  went  to  a  small  safe,  and,  unlocking  it,  extracted  twenty-four  pounds  in 
sovereigns,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  bank-notes,  was  all  that  it  contained. 

"Twenty-four,"  he  said,  counting  them.  "I  dare  say  that  I  can  make  up  the 
other  sovereign";  and  he  searched  his  pockets,  producing  a  ten-shilling  bit  and  some 
loose  silver. 

"Why  don't  you  give  me  one  of  the  notes,  sir,  instead  of  so  much  money?" 
asked  Joan  innocently. 

"  No,  no.  I  always  like  to  make  payments  in  gold,  which  is  the  legal  tender,  you 
know  ;  though  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  you  some  silver  in  this  case.  There  you  are, 
all  but  .threepence.  I  shall  have  to  owe  you  the  threepence.  What,  you  haven't 
got  a  purse?  Then  tie  up  the  money  in  the  comer  of  your  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  put  it  in  the  bosom  of  your  dress,  where  it  can't  fall  out.  I  have  found  that 
the  safest  way  for  a  woman  to  carry  valuables." 

Joan  obeyed,  saying,  "  I  don't  know  if  I  have  to  thank  you  for  this  money,  sir." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.     It  is  a  portion  of  your  trust  fund." 

"  I  thought  you  said  that  the  amount  was  almost  exhausted,  sir ;  and  if  so,  how  can 
you  give  me  this  and  promise  to  pay  me  sixty  pounds  a  year  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  did  not  say  that — I  said  it  was  getting  rather  low. 
But  really  I  don't  quite  know  how  the  account  stands.  I  must  look  into  it.  And 
now,  is  there  anything  more  ?  " 

"  Yes,  one  thing,  sir.  I  do  not  want  anybody  in  Bradmouth,  or  anybody  anywhere, 
and  more  especially  my  aunt,  to  know  whither  I  have  gone,  or  what  my  address  is.  I 
have  done  with  the  old  life,  and  I  wish  to  begin  a  new  one." 

"Certainly;  I  understand.  Your  secret  will  be  safe  with  me,  Joan.  And  now 
good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  sir ;  and  many  thanks  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me  in  the  past, 
and  for  your  kindness  to-day.  You  must  not  think  too  much  of  any  bitter  words  I 
may  have  said :  at  times  I  remember  how  lonely  I  am  in  the  world,  and  I  think  and 
speak  like  that,  not  because  I  mean  it,  but  because  my  heart  is  sore." 

"  It  is  perfectly  natural,  and  I  do  not  blame  you,"  answered  Mr.  Levinger,  as  he 
showed  her  out  of  the  room.     "  Only  remember  what  I  say :  for  aught  you  know,  even 
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the  dead  may  have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  feel,  and  when  you  judge  them,  they, 
whose  mouths  are  closed,  cannot  return  to  explain  what  you  believe  to  be  their 
wickedness.  Where  are  you  going  ?  To  the  kitchen  ?  No,  no— the  front  door,  if 
you  please.     Good-bye  again  :  good  luck  to  you  !  " 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  she  has  gone ! "  Mr.  Levinger  thought  to  himself,  as  he  sat 
down  in  his  chair.  "  It  has  been  a  trying  interview,  very  trying,  for  both  of  us.  She 
is  a  plucky  woman,  and  a  good  one  according  to  her  lights.  She  lied  about  Henry 
Graves,  but  then  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  do  anything  else ;  and 
whatever  terms  they  are  on,  she  is  riding  straight  now,  which  shows  that  she  must  be 
very  fond  of  him,  poor  girl." 


CHAPTER   XX. 

"  LET    IT    REMAIN    OPEN." 

Outside  the  door  of  Monk's  Lodge  Joan  met  Emma  returning  from  a  walk.  As 
usual  she  was  dressed  in  white,  and,  to  Joan's  fancy,  looked  pure  and  delicate  as 
a  wild  anemone  in  the  April  sun,  and  almost  as  frail.  She  would  have  passed  her 
with  a  little  salutation  that  was  half  bow,  half  courtesy,  but  Emma  held  out  her  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Haste  ? ''  she  said,  with  a  slight  nervous  tremor  of  her 
voice.  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  up  here,"  and  she  stopped ;  but  her  look 
seemed  to  add,  "  And  I  wonder  why  you  have  come." 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  Bradmouth,  and  I  came  to  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  Levinger, 
who  has  always  been  very  kind  to  me,"  Joan  replied,  with  characteristic  openness, 
answering  the  look  and  not  the  words.  She  felt  that,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was 
best  that  she  should  be  open  with  Miss  Levinger. 

Emma  looked  surprised.  "  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  going,"  she  said ; 
but  again  Joan  felt  that  what  astonished  her  was  not  the  news  of  her  approaching 
departure,  but  the  discovery  that  she  was  on  intimate  terms  with  her  father.  She 
was  right.  Emma  remembered  that  he  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  this  girl,  and 
as  though  he  knew  nothing  about  her.  It  seemed  curious,  then,  that  he  should 
have  been  **very  kind"  to  her,  and  that  she  should  come  to  bid  him  good-bye. 
Here  was  another  of  those  mysteries  with  which  her  father's  life  seemed  to  be 
surrounded,  and  which  so  frequently  made  her  feel  uncomfortable  and  afraid  of  she 
knew  not  what.     "  Won't  you  come  in  and  have  some  tea  ?  "     Emma  asked  kindly. 

"  No,  thank  you,  miss  ;  I  have  to  walk  home,  and  I  must  not  stay  any  longer." 

"  It  is  a  long  way,  and  you  look  tired.     Let  me  order  the  dogcart  for  you." 

"  Indeed  no,  thank  you.  I  haven't  been  very  well — that  is  why  I  am  paler  than 
usual.  But  I  am  quite  strong  again  now,"  and  Joan  made  a  movement  as  though 
to  start  on  her  walk. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  come  a  little  way  with  you,"  said  Emma  timidly. 

*•  I  shall  be  very  pleased,  miss." 

The  two  girls  turned,  and,  for  a  while,  walked  side  by  side  in  silence,  each  of 
them  wondering  about  the  other  and  the  man  who  was  dear  to  both. 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  a  nurse  ?  "  asked  Emma  at  length. 

"  Oh  no  !     What  made  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Because  you  nursed  Captain— I  mean  Sir  Henry — Graves  so  wonderfully,"  Emma 
answered,  colouring.     "  Dr.  Childs  told  me  he  believed  that  you  saved  his  life." 

"Then  I  have  done  something  in  the  world,*'  said  Joan,  with  a  little  laugh  ;  "  but 
it  is  the  first  that  I  have  heard  of  it." 

"  Really  !     Haven't  they  thanked  you  ?  " 
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**  Somebody  offered  to  pay  me,  if  you  mean  that,  miss." 

**  No,  no ;  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  that  we  are  all  grateful  to  you,  so  very 
grateful — at  least,  his  family  are.  Then  what  do  you  intend  to  do  when  you  go  away  ?  " 
she  asked,  changing  the  subject  suddenly. 

"  I  don't  know,  miss.     Earn  my  living  as  best  I  can — as  a  shop  girl  probably." 

"  It  seems  rather  terrible  starting  by  oneself  out  .into  the  unknown,  like  that. 
Does  it  not  frighten  you?" 

"  Perhaps  it  does,"  answered  Joan ;  "  but  beggars  cannot  be  choosers.  I  can't 
stop  here,  where  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  and,  you  see,  I  am  alone  in  the  world." 

Emma  understood  the  allusion,  and  said  hastily: 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you— I  am  indeed,  if  you  won't  be  angry  with  me  for  saying 
so.  It  is  cruel  that  you  should  have  to  suffer  like  this  for  no  fault  of  your  own.  It 
would  kill  me  if  I  found  myself  in  the  same  position — yes,  I  am  sure  that  it  would." 

"  Luckily,  or  unluckily,  it  doesn't  kill  me,  miss,  though  sometimes  it  is  hard 
enough  to  bear.  You  see  that  the  burden  is  laid  upon  the  broadest  back,  and  I 
can  carry  what  would  crush  you.  Still,  I  thank  you  for  your  sympathy  and  the  kind 
thought  that  made  you  speak  it.  I  have  very  few  memories  of  that  sort,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  this  one." 

For  another  five  minutes  or  so  they  went  on  without  speaking,  since  their  fount 
of  conversation  seemed  to  have  dried  up.  At  length,' beginning  to  feel  the  silence 
irksome,  Emma  stopped  and  held  out  her  hand,  saying  that  she  would  now  return. 

"  Would  you  listen  to  a  word  or  two  from  me  before  you  go,  miss  ?  And  would 
you  promise  not  to  repeat  it — no,  not  to  Mr.  Levinger  even  ?  "  said  Joan  suddenly. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.     What  is  it  about  ?  " 

"  About  you  and  myself  and  another  person.  Miss  Levinger,  I  am  going  away 
from  here — I  believe  for  good — and  I  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  not  meet  again. 
It  is  this  that  makes  me  bold  to  speak  to  you.  When  I  ara  gone  you  will  hear  all 
sorts  of  tales  about  me  and  Sir  Henry." 

"  Really— really  !  "  said  Emma,  in  some  distress. 

"  Listen  to  me,  miss  :  there  is  nothing  very  dreadful,  and  I  speak  for  your  own 
good.  While  all  this  sickness  was  on  I  learned  something — I  learned  that  you  are 
fond  of  Sir  Henry,  never  mind  how " 

"  I  know  how,"  murmured  Emma.     "  Oh  !  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  nothing ;  indeed,  I  had  nothing  to  tell.  I  saw  you  faint,  and  I 
guessed  the  rest.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  that  you  will  believe  no  stories 
that  may  be  told  against  Sir  Henry,  for  he  is  quite  blameless.  Now  I  have  only  one 
thing  more  to  say,  and  it  is,  that  I  have  watched  him  and  known  him  well ;  and, 
if  you  do  not  cling  to  him  through  good  and  through  evil,  you  will  be  foolish  indeed, 
for  there  is  no  better  man,  and  you  will  never  find  such  another  for  a  husband.  I 
wish  that  it  may  all  come  about,  and  that  you  may  be  happy  with  him  through  a 
long  life,  Miss  Levinger." 

Emma  heard,  and,  though  vaguely  as  yet,  understood  all  the  nobility  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  her  rival.  She  also  loved  this  man,  and  she  renounced  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  welfare.     Otherwise  she  would  never  have  spoken  thus. 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  answer  you,"  she  said.  "I  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
true  that  I  am  attached  to  Sir  Henry,  though  I  have  no  right  to  be.  What  am  I 
to  answer  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  except  this :  that  under  any  circumstances  you  will  not  believe  a  word 
against  him." 

"  I  can  promise  that,  if  it  pleases  you." 

"  It  does  please  me ;  for,  wherever  I  am,  I  should  like  to  think  of  you  and  of 
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him  as  married  and  happy,  for  I  know  that  he  will  make  you  a  good  husband,  as 
you  will  make  him  a  good  wife.     And  now  again,  good-bye." 

Emma  looked  at  Joan  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could  find  no  words  ;  then  suddenly 
she  put  out  her  arms  and  attempted  to  kiss  her. 

"  No,"  said  Joan,  holding  her  back ;  "  do  not  kiss  me,  but  remember  what  I 
have  said,  and  think  kindly  of  me  if  you  can." 

Then  she  walked  away  swiftly,  without  looking  back,  leaving  Emma  standing 
bewildered  upon  the  road. 

*'  I  have  done  it  now,"  thought  Joan  to  herself — "  for  good  or  evil  I  have 
done  it,  though  I  don't  quite  know  what  made  me  speak  like  that.  She  will  under- 
stand now :  some  women  might  not  take  it  well,  but  I  think  that  she  will,  because 


"  '  Do  not  kiss  me. ' " 

she  wants  to.  Oh  !  if  I  had  known  all  that  was  at  stake,  Td  have  acted  very 
differently.  I've  been  a  wicked  girl,  and  it's  coming  home  to  me.  I  thought  that 
I  could  only  harm  myself,  but  it  seems  I  may  ruin  him,  and  that  I'll  never  do ;  I'd 
rather  make  away  with  myself.  I  suppose  that  we  cannot  sin  against  ourselves  alone ; 
the  innocent  must  suffer  with  the  guilty,  that's  the  truth  of  it,  as  I  suffer  to-day 
because  my  father  and  mother  were  guilty  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Still,  it  is 
hard — very  hard — to  have  to  go  away  and  give  him  up  to  her ;  to  have  to  humble 
myself  before  her,  and  to  tell  lies  to  her  father,  when  I  know  that  if  it  wasn't  for 
my  being  nobody's  child,  and  not  fit  to  marry  an  honest  man,  and  for  this  wretched 
money,  I  could  be  the  best  wife  to  him  that  ever  he  could  have.  Yes,  and  make  him 
love  me  too,  though  I  am  almost  sure  that  he  does  not  really  love  me  now.  Well, 
she  has  the  name  and  the  fortune,  and  will  do  as  well,  T  dare  say  ;  and  some  must  dig 
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thistles  while  others  pluck  flowers.     Still,  it  is  cruel  hard,  and,  though  I  am  afraid 
to  die,  I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  I  do— I  do  ! " 

And  the  poor  girl  began  to  sob  as  she  walked,  and,  thus  sobbing  and  furtively 
wiping  away  the  tears  that  would  run  from  her  eyes,  she  crept  back  to  the  inn  in  the 
twilight,  thoroughly  weary  and  broken  in  spirit. 

When  Emma  reached  Monk's  Lodge  she  found  her  father  leaning  over  the  front 
gate,  as  though  he  were  waiting  for  her. 

"Where  have  you  been,  love?"  he  said,  in   that  tone  of  tenderness  which  he 
always  adopted  when  speaking  to  his  daughter.     "  I  thought  that  I  saw  you  on  the 
road    with    somebody,    and     began     to 
wonder  why  you  were  so  late." 

"  I  have  been  walking  with  Joan 
Haste,"  she  answered  absently. 

"  Why  have  you  been  walking  with 
her?"  he  asked,  in  a  quick  and  sus- 
picious voice.  "  She  is  very  well  in  her 
way,  but  not  altogether  the  person  for 
you  to  make  a  companion  of." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  father. 
I  should  say  that  she  was  quite  my  equal, 
if  not  my  superior,  except  that  I  have 
been  a  little  better  educated." 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  so,  Emma ;  but 
I  should  prefer  that  you  did  not  become 
too  intimate  with  her." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  fear  that,  father, 
as  she  is  going  away  from  Bradmouth." 

"  Oh !  she  told  you  that  she  was 
leaving  here,  did  she?  And  what  else 
did  she  tell  you?" 

"A  good  deal  about  herself.  Of 
course  I  knew  something  of  her  story 
before ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  she  felt 
her  position  so  bitterly.  Poor  girl !  she 
has  been  cruelly  treated." 

"I  really  fail  to  see  it,  Emma.     Con-  .,^^  ...        ^      ^       ^       „  _,„ 

^  '  "The  poor  girl  began  to  aob  as  she  walked." 

sidermg  the    unfortunate    circumstances 

connected  with  her,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  been  very  well  treated." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  father,  and  you  only  believe  it  because  you  are  not  a  woman 
and  do  not  understand.  Suppose,  now,  that  I,  your  daughter  w^iom  you  are  fond 
of,  were  in  her  place  to-day,  without  a  friend  or  home,  feeling  myself  a  lady  and  yet 
obliged  to  mix  with  rough  people  and  to  be  the  mark  of  their  sneers,  jealousy  and 
evil-speaking,  should  you  say  that  I  was  well  treated?  Suppose  that  I  was  going 
to-morrow  to  be  thrown,  without  help  or  experience,  on  to  the  world  to  earn  my 
bread  there,  should  you " 

"  I  absolutely  decline  to  suppose  anything  of  the  sort,  Emma,"  he  answered 
passionately.     "  Bother  the  girl !     Why  does  she  put  such  ideas  into  your  head  ?  " 

"  Really,  father,"  she  said,  opening  her  eyes  wide,  "  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
get  angry  with  Joan  Haste,  especially  as  she  told  me  that  you  had  always  been  so 
kind  to  her." 

"  I  am  not  angry,  Emma,  but  one  way  and  another  that  girl  gives  me  more  trouble 
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"Circumstances    alter 
cases,  and  certainly  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  never  been  born/'  answered 
Mr.   Levinger,  who  seemed  quite  beside  himself  with  irritation.      "  However,  there 
it  is :  she  won't  marry,  she  won't  do  anything  except  bring  trouble  upon  others  with 
her  confounded  beauty,  and  make  herself  the  object  of  scandal." 

"  I  think  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  and  dress,"  said  Emma  coldly. 

"  I  forgot,  my  dear ;  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  that  before  you,  but  really  I 
seem  quite  unhinged  to-night.  I  suppose  that  you  have  no  idea  of  what  I  am 
alluding  to,  but  if  not  you  soon  will  have,  for  some  kind  friend  is  sure  to  tell  you." 

"  I — have  an  idea,  father." 

"  Very  well.     Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  it  is  all  nonsense." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  all  nonsense,"  she  answered,  in  the  same  restrained 
voice ;  "  but  whether  it  is  nonsense  or  no,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

"Nothing  to  do  with  you,  Emma!  Do  you  mean  that?  Listen,  my  love:  these 
are  delicate  matters,  but  if  any  one  may  speak  to  a  woman  about  them,  her  father 
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may.  Do  you  remember  that  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  you  were  more  intimate 
and  open  with  me  than  you  are  now.  Emma,  you  told  me  that  Henry  Graves  had — 
well,  taken  your  fancy  ?  " 

"  I  remember.  I  told  you  because  I  did  not  think  it  likely  that  I  should  meet 
him  again,  and  because  you  said  something  to  me  about  marrying,  and  I  wished  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  idea." 

"  Yes,  I  quite  understand ;  but  I  gathered  from  what  took  place  the  other  day, 
when  poor  Graves  was  so  ill,  that  you  still  entertain  an  affection  for  him." 

"  Oh  !  pray  do  not  speak  of  that,"  she  murmured :  "  I  cannot  bear  it  even  from  you  ; 
it  covers  me  with  shame.     I  was  mad,  and  you  should  have  paid  no  attention  to  it." 

"I  am  sorry  to  give  you  pain  or  to  press  you,  Emma,  but  I  should  be  deeply 
grateful  if  you  would  make  matters  a  little  clearer.  Never  mind  about  Henry 
Graves  and  his  attitude  towards  you  :  I  want  to  understand  yours  towards  him.  As 
you  know,  or  if  you  do  not  know  I  beg  you  to  believe  it,  your  happiness  is  the 
chief  object  of  my  life,  and  to  secure  that  happiness  to  you  I  have  planned  and 
striven  for  years.  What  I  wish  to  learn  now  is  :  do  you  desire  to  have  done  with 
Henry  Graves  ?  If  so,  tell  me  at  once.  It  will  be  a  great  blow  to  me,  for  he  is  the 
man  of  all  others  to. whom,  for  many  reasons,  I  should  like  to  see  you  married,  and 
doubtless  if  matters  are  left  alone  he  will  marry  you.  But  in  this  affair  your  wish  is  my 
law,  and  if  you  would  prefer  it  I  will  wind  up  the  mortgage  business,  cut  the  connection 
to-morrow,  and  then  we  can  travel  for  a  year  in  Egypt,  or  wherever  you  like.  Some- 
times I  think  that  this  would  be  the  best  course.  But  it  is  for  you  to  choose,  not  for 
me.     You  are  a  woman  full  grown,  and  must  know  your  own  mind.     Now,  Emma." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  winding  up  the  mortgage  business,  father  ?  " 

"  Oh !  the  Graves's  owe  us  some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  it  is  not 
a  paying  investment,  that  is  all.  But  don't  you  bother  about  that,  Emma :  confine 
yourself  to  the  personal  aspect  of  the  question,  please." 

"It  is  very  hard  to  have  to  decide  so  quickly.  Can  I  not  give  you  an  answer 
in  a  few  days,  father  ?  " 

"No,  Emma,  you  can't.  I  will  not  be  kept  halting  between  two  opinions  any 
longer.     I  want  to  know  what  line  to  take  at  once." 

"  Well,  then,  on  the  whole  I  think  that  perhaps  you  had  better  not  *  wind  up 
the  business.'  I  very  much  doubt  if  anything  will  come  of  this.  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  I  wish  anything  to  come  of  it,  but  we  will  let  it  remain  open." 

"In  making  that  answer,  Emma,  I  suppose  that  you  are  bearing  in  mind  that, 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  all  nonsense,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  there  is 
some  talk  about  Graves  and  Joan  Haste." 

"  I  am  bearing  it  in  mind,  father.  The  talk  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  do 
not  wish  to  know  even  whether  it  is  false  or  true,  at  any  rate  at  present.  True 
or  false,  there  will  be  an  end  of  it  now,  as  the  girl  is  going  away.  I  hope  that  I 
have  made  myself  clear.  I  understand  that,  for  reasons  of  your  own,  you  are  very 
anxious  that  I  should  marry  Sir  Henry  Graves,  should  it  come  in  my  way  to  do 
so ;  and  I  know  that  his  family  desire  this  also,  because  it  would  be  a  road  out  of 
their  money  difficulties.  What  Sir  Henry  wishes  himself  I  do  not  know,  nor  can 
I  say  what  I  wish.  But  I  think  that  if  I  stood  alone,  and  had  only  myself  to 
consider,  I  should  never  see  him  again.  Still  I  say,  let  it  remain  open,  although 
I  decline  to  bind  myself  to  anything  definite.     And  now  I  must  really  go.  and  dress." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  much  *  for'arder,'  after  all,  as  Samuel  Rock  says," 
thought  Mr.  Levinger,  looking  after  her.  "  Oh,  Joan  Haste !  you  have  a  deal  to 
answer  for."     Then  he  also  went  to  dress. 

The  two  interviews  in  which  Emma  had  taken   part  this   afternoon — that  with 
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Joan  and  that  with  her  father — had,  as  it  were,  unsealed  her  eyes  and  opened  her 
ears.  Now  she  saw  the  significance  of  many  a  hint  of  Ellen's  and  her  father's 
that  hitherto  had  conveyed  no  meaning  to  her,  and  now  she  understood  what  it 
was  that  occasioned  the  forced  manner  which  had  struck  her  as  curious  in  Henry's 
bearing  towards  herself,  even  when  he  had  seemed  most  at  his  ease  and  pleased 
with  her.  Doubtless  the  knowledge  that  he  was  expected  to  marry  a  particular  girl, 
in  order  that  by  so  doing  he  might  release  debts  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  was  calculated  to  cause  the  manner  of  any  man  towards  that  girl  to  become 
harsh  and  suspicious,  and  even  to  lead  him  to  regard  her  with  dislike.  This  was 
why  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  Service,  for  this  reason  "  his  family  had  desired 
his  presence,"  and  the  opening  in  life,  the  only  one  that  remained  to  him,  to  which 
he  had  alluded  so  bitterly,  but  significantly  enough  avoided  specifying,  was  to  marry 
a  girl  with  fortune,  to  marry  her — Emma  Levinger. 

It  was  a  humihating  revelation,  and  though  perhaps  Emma  had  less  pride  than 
most  women,  she  felt  it  sorely.  She  was  deeply  attached  to  this  man ;  her  heart  had 
gone  out  to  him  when  she  first  saw  him,  after  the  unaccountable  fashion  that  hearts 
sometimes  affect.  Still,  having  learned  the  truth,  she  was  quite  in  earnest  when  she  told 
her  father  that,  were  she  alone  concerned,  she  would  meet  him  no  more.  But  she  was 
not  alone  in  the  matter,  and.  it  was  this  knowledge  that  made  her  pause.  To  begin 
with,  there  was  Henry  himself  to  be  considered,  for  it  seemed  that  if  he  did  not 
marry  her  he  would  be  ruined  or  something  very  like  it ;  and,  regarding  him  as  she 
did,  it  became  a  question  whether  she  ought  not  to  outrage  her  pride  in  order  to 
save  him  if  he  would  be  saved.  Also  she  knew  that  her  father  wished  for  this 
marriage  above  all  things — that  it  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  life ; 
though  it  was  true  that  in  an  inexplicable  fit  of  irritation  with  everything  and  every- 
body, he  had  but  now  offered  to  bring  the  affair  to  nothing.  Why  he  should  be  so 
set  upon  it  she  could  not  understand,  any  more  than  she  could  understand  why  he 
should  have  been  so  vexed  when  she  illustrated  her  sense  of  the  hardship  of  Joan's 
position  by  supposing  herself  to  be  similarly  placed.  These  were  some  of  the 
mysteries  by  which  their  life  was  surrounded,  mysteries  that  seemed  to  thicken 
daily.  After  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  that  afternoon  she  began  to  believe 
that  Joan  Haste  herself  was  another  of  them.  Joan  had  told  her  that  her  father 
had  always  been  kind  to  her.  Taken  by  itself  there  was  nothing  strange  about 
this,  for  Emma  knew  him  to  be  charitable  to  many  people,  but  it  was  strange  that  he 
should  have  practically  denied  all  knowledge  of  this  girl  some  few  weeks  before. 
Perhaps  he  knew  more  about  her  than  he  chose  to  say — even  who  she  was  and 
where  she  came  from. 

Now  it  appeared  that  her  presentiment  was  coming  true,  and  that  Joan  herself 
was  playing  some  obscure  and  undefined  part  in  the  romance  or  intrigue  in 
which  she,  Emma,  was  the  principal  though  innocent  actor.  In  effect,  Joan 
had  given  her  to  understand  that  she  was  in  love  with  Henry,  and  yet  she  had 
implored  her  to  marry  Henry.  Why,  if  Joan  was  in  love  with  him,  should  she 
desire  another  woman  to  marry  him?  It  was  positively  bewildering,  also  it  was 
painful,  and,  like  everything  else  connected  with  this  business,  humbling  to  her 
pride.  She  felt  herself  being  involved  in  a  network  of  passions,  motives  and 
interests  of  which  she  could  only  guess  the  causes,  and  the  issues  whereof  were 
dark ;  and  she  longed,  ah,  how  she  longed  to  escape  from  it  back  into  the  freedom 
of  clear  purpose  and  honest  love !  But  would  she  ever  escape  ?  Could  she  ever 
hope  to  be  the  cherished  wife  of  the  man  whom  too  soon  she  had  learned  to  love  ? 
Alas !  she  doubted  it.  And  yet,  whatever  was  the  reason,  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  have  done  with  him,  either  for  his  sake  or  her  own. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A   LUNCHEON   PARTY. 

Two  days  after  her  visit  to  Mr.  Levinger  Joan  began  her  simple  preparations  for  depart- 
ure, for  it  was  her  intention  to  leave  Bradmouth  by  the  ten  o'clock  train  on  the  following 
morning.     First,  however,  after  much  thought,  she  wrote  this  note  to  Henry  : — 

"Dear  Sir  Henry  Graves,— 

**  Thank  you  for  the  kind  message  you  sent  asking  after  me.  There  was  never 
much  the  matter,  and  I  am  quite  well  again  now.  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Sir  Reginald.  I  fear  that  it  must  have  been  a  great  shock  to  you.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  know  that  I  am  leaving  Bradmouth  for  good  and  all,  as  I  have  no  friends  here  and 
do  not  get  on  well  ;  besides,  it  is  time  that  I  should  be  working  for  my  own  living.  I  am 
leaving  without  telling  my  aunt,  so  that  nobody  will  know  my  address  or  be  able  to  trouble 
me  to  come  back.  I  do  not  fear,  however,  but  that  I  shall  manage  to  hold  my  own  in  the 
world,  as  I  am  strong  and  active,  and  have  plenty  of  money  to  start  with.  I  think  you  said 
that  I  might  have  the  books  which  you  left  behind  here,  so  I  am  taking  them  with  me 
as  a  keepsake.  If  I  live,  they  will  remind  me  of  the  days  when  I  used  to  nurse  you, 
and  to  read  to  you  out  of  them,  long  years  after  you  have  forgotten  me.  Good-bye, 
dear  Sir  Henry.  I  hope  that  soon  you  will  be  quite  well  again  and  happy  all  your  life.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  shall  meet  any  more,  so  again  good-bye. 

"Obediently  yours, 

"Joan  Haste." 

When  Joan  had  finished  her  letter  she  read  it  once,  kissed  it  several  times,  then 
placed  it  in  an  envelope 
which  she  directed  to  Sir 
Henry  Graves.  "  There," 
she  thought,  as  she  dropped 
it  into-  the  post-box,  "  I 
must  go  now,  or  he  will  be 
coming  to  look  after  me." 

On  her  way  back  to  the 
inn  she  met  Willy  Hood 
standing  outside  the 
grocer's  shop,  with  his  coat 
off  and  his  thumbs  hooked 
in  the  armholes  of  his 
waistcoat. 

"Will  you  do  something 
for  me,  Willy  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Anything  to  oblige  a 
customer,  I  am  sure,  Joan 
Haste,"  answered  that  for- 
ward youth. 

"  Very  well :  then  will 
you  come  round  to-morrow 
morning  with  a  hand- 
barrow  at  six  o'clock  time 
—  not  later,  mind  —  and 
take  a  box  for  me  to  the 
station  ?  If  so,  I  will  give 
you  a  shilling." 

*'Her  wardrobe  was  not  large,  but  then  neltherkwa»^e^9*.ir> 
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"  ril  be  there,"  said  Willy,  "  and  don't  you  bother  about  the  shilling.  Six  o'clock, 
did  you  say  ?     Very  well,  I'll  book  it.     Anything  else  to-day,  Miss  ?  " 

Joan  shook  her  head,  smiling,  and  returned  home,  where  she  busied  herself  with 
packing  the  more  valued  of  her  few  possessions  into  the  deal  box  that  had  been 
given  to  her  when  first  she  went  to  school.  Her  wardrobe  was  not  large,  but  then 
neither  was  the  box,  so  the  task  required  care  and  selection.  First  there  were  her 
few  books,  with  which  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  part — least  of  all  with 
those  that  Henry  had  given  her ;  then  there  was  the  desk  which  she  had  won  at 
school  as  a  prize  for  handwriting,  a  somewhat  bulky  and  inconvenient  article,  although 
it  contained  the  faded  photograph  of  her  mother  and  many  other  small  treasures. 
Next  came  the  doll  that  some  kind  lady  had  given  her  many  years  before,  the 
companion  of  her  childhood,  from  which  she  could  not  be  separated ;  and  an  ink- 
stand presented  to  her  by  the  Rectory  children,  with  "  from  your  loving  Tommy  " 
scrawled  upon  the  bottom  of  it  These,  with  the  few  clothes  that  she  thought  good 
enough  to  take  with  her,  filled  the  box  to  the  brim.  Having  shut  it  down,  Joan 
thrust  it  under  the  bed,  so  that  it  might  escape  notice  should  her  aunt  chance  to 
enter  the  room  upon  one  of  her  spying  expeditions,  for  it  was  Mrs.  Gillingwater's 
unpleasant  habit  to  search  everything  belonging  to  her  niece  periodically,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  information  of  interest.  Her  preparations  finished,  Joan  wrote 
another  letter.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"Dear  Aunt,— 

"  When  you  get  this  I  shall  be  gone  away,  for  I  write  to  say  good-bye  to  you  and 
uncle.  I  am  tired  of  Bradmouth,  and  am  going  to  try  my  fortunes  in  London,  with  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Levinger.  I  have  not  told  you  about  it  before,  because  I  don't  wish  my 
movements  to  come  to  the  ears  of  other  people  until  I  am  gone  and  can't  be  found,  and  least 
of  all  to  those  of  Mr.  Rock.  It  is  chiefly  on  his  account  that  I  am  leaving  Bradmouth,  for  I 
am  afraid  of  him  and  want  to  see  him  no  more.  Also  I  don't  care  to  stay  in  a  place  where 
they  make  so  much  talk  about  me.  I  daresay  that  you  have  meant  to  deal  kindly  with  me, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it,  though  sometimes  you  have  not  seemed  kind.  I  hope  that  the  loss  of 
the  money,  whatever  it  is,  that  Mr.  Levinger  pays  on  my  account,  will  not  make  any  great 
difference  to  you.  I  know  that  my  going  away  will  not  put  you  out  otherwise,  as  I  do  no 
work  here,  and  often  and  often  you  have  told  me  what  a  trouble  I  am ;  indeed,  you  will 
remember  that  the  other  day  you  threatened  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house.  Good-bye  :  please 
do  not  bother  about  me,  or  let  any  one  else  do  so,  as  I  shall  get  on  quite  well. 

"  Your  affectionate  niece 

"  Joan." 

Mrs.  Gillingwater  received  this  letter  on  the  following  afternoon,  for  Joan  posted  it 
at  the  station  just  before  the  train  left.  When  slowly  and  painfully  she  had  made 
herself  mistress  of  its  contents,  her  surprise  and  indignation  broke  forth  in  a  torrent. 

"  The  litde  deceitful  cat ! "  she  exclaimed,  addressing  her  husband,  whose  beer- 
soaked  intelligence  could  scarcely  take  in  the  position,  even  when  the  letter  had 
been  twice  read  to  him, — "  to  think  of  hei  sneaking  away  like  an  eel  into  a  rat  hole  ! 
Hopes  the  money  won't  make  much  difference  to  us,  does  she  !  Well,  it  is  pretty  well 
everything  we  have  to  live  on,  that's  all;  though  there's  one  thing,  Joan  or  no  Joan, 
that  old  Levinger  shall  go  on  paying,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why.  It  seems  that 
he  helped  her  off.  Well,  I  think  that  I  can  see  his  game  there,  but  hang  me  if  I  can 
see  hers,  unless  Sir  Henry  is  going  to  look  after  her  wheresoever  she's  gone,  which 
ain't  likely,  for  he  can't  afford  it.  I  call  to  mind  that's  just  how  her  mother  went 
off  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  ago.  And  you  know  how  she  came  back  and 
what  was  the  end  of  her.  Joan  will  go  the  same  way  and  come  to  the  same  end, 
or  something  like  it     It's  in  the  blood,  and  you  mark  my  words,  Gillingwater.     Oh! 
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that  girPs  a  master  fool  if  ever  there  was  one.  She  might  have  been  the  lawful 
wife  of  either  of  them,  and  now  she'll  let  both  slip  through  her  fingers  to  earn  six 
shillings  a  week  by  sewing,  or  some  such  nonsense.  .  Well,  she  did  right  not  to  '^t 
me  know  what  she  was  after,  or  I'd  have  given  her  what  for  by  way  of  good-bye. 
And  now  what  shall  I  say  to  Samuel?  I  suppose  that  he  will  want  his  money 
back.  No  play,  no  pay— that'll  be  his  tune.  Well,'  want  must  be  his  master,  that's 
all.  He  was  a  fool  not  to  make  a  better  use  of  his  chances  when  he  had  them. 
But  I  shall  never  get  another  stiver  out  of  him  unless  I  can  bring  her  back  again. 
The  sly  little  hypocrite  ! "  And  Mrs.  Gillingwater  paused  exhausted,  and  shook  her 
fist  in  her  husband's  face,  more  from  habit  than  for  any  other  reason. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Joan  is  gone  ? "  said  that  worthy,  twirling  his  hat 
vacantly  on  the  table.     "  Then  I'm  sorry." 

"  Sorry,  you  lout  ? — why  didn't  you  stop  her,  then  ?  " 

"I  didn't  stop  her  because  I. didn't  know  that  she  was  going  ;  and  if  I  had,  I 
shouldn't  have  interfered.  But  I'm  real  sorry,  because  she  was  a  lady,  she  was,  who 
always  spoke  soft  and  civil — not  a  red-faced,  screeching  varmint  of  a  woman  such 
as  some  I  knows  on.  Well,  she's  gone,  and  a  good  job  too  for  her  sake;  I  wish 
that  I  could  go  after  her," — ^and,  dodging  the  blow  which  his  enraged  wife  aimed  at 
his  head,  Mr.  Gillingwater  sauntered  off  to  drown  his  regrets  at  Joan's  departure  in 
some  of  the  worst  beer  in  Bradmouth. 

Henry  received  Joan's  letter  in  due  course  of  post,  and  it  would  be  diflScult  to 
analyse  the  feelings  with  which  he  perused  it.  He  could  guess  well  enough  what 
were  the  real  causes  that  had  led  to  her  departure  from  Bradmouth.  She  desired 
to  escape  from  Samuel  Rock  and  the  voice  of  scandal ;  for  by  now  he  knew  that 
there  was  scandal  about  her  and  himself,  though  he  did  not  know  how  loud  and 
persistent  it  had  become.  The  hidden  tenderness  of  the  letter,  and  more  especially  of 
those  sentences  in  which  she  told  him  that  she  was  taking  his  books  to  remind  her, 
in  after  years,  of  the  days  when  she  had  nursed  him,  touched  him  deeply,  and  he 
knew  well  that  no  lapse  of  time  would  enable  him  to  attain  to  that  forgetfulness  which 
she  prophesied  for  him.  It  was  dreadful  to  him  to  think  that  this  woman,  who  had 
grown  so  dear  to  him,  should  be  cast  thus  alone  into  the  roaring  tide  of  London 
life,  to  sink  or  to  swim  as  it  might  chance.  In  one  sense  he  had  few  fears  for  her 
indeed :  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  not  drift  into  the  society  of  disreputable  people, 
or  herself  become  disreputable.  He  gathered  also  that  she  had  sufficient  funds  to 
keep  her  from  want,  should  she  fail  in  obtaining  work,  and  he  hazarded  a  guess 
as  to  who  it  was  that  supplied  those  funds.  Still,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  in  such  a  position  a  girl  like  Joan  must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to  many 
difficulties,  dangers,  annoyances  and  temptations.  From  these  he  desired  to  shield 
her,  as  she  had  a  right — the  best  of  rights — to  be  shielded  by  him ;  but  now,  of  her 
own  act,  she  removed  herself  beyond  his  reach  and  knowledge.  More,  he  was  secretly 
afraid  that,  in  addition  to  those  which  first  occurred  to  him,  Joan  had  another  reason 
for  her  flight :  he  feared  lest  she  should  have  gone,  or  rather  vanished,  in  order  that 
his  path  might  be  made  easier  to  him  and  his  doubts  dissolved. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  To  ascertain  her  whereabouts  seemed  practically  impossible. 
Doubtess  she  had  gone  to  London,  but  even  so  how  was  he  to  find  her,  unless, 
indeed,  he  employed  detectives  to  search  her  out,  which  he  had  not  the  slightest 
authority  to  do  ?  He  might,  it  was  true,  make  inquiries  in  Bradmouth,  where  it  was 
probable  that  somebody  knew  her  address ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  was  very  loath 
to  take  this  course.  Indeed,  at  present  he  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  prosecute  such 
researches,  seeing  that  he  was  still  laid  up  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  weeks. 
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Very  soon  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  remain  passive  and  await  the 
development  of  events.  Probably  Joan  would  write  to  him,  but  if  nothing  was  heard 
o '  her  for  the  next  few  weeks  or  months,  then  it  would  be  time  to  search  for  her. 

Meanwhile  Henry  found  plenty  of  other  things  to  occupy  him.  For  the  first 
time  he  went  thoroughly  into  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  and  was  shocked  to  discover, 
firstly,  the  way  at  once  extravagant  and  neglectful  in  which  it  had  been  administered, 
and  secondly,  the  total  amount  of  its  indebtedness.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
painful  subject  that,  about  a  week  after  Joan's  departure,  Henry  sought  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Levinger.  It  chanced  that  another  half-year's  interest  on  the  mortgages 
was  due,  also  that  some  money  had  been  paid  in  to  the  credit  of  the  estate  on 
account  of  the  year's  rents.  About  the  same  time  there  arrived  the  usual  formal 
letter  from  Mr.  Levinger,  addressed  to  the  executor  of  Sir  Reginald  Graves  deceased, 
politely  demanding  payment  of  the  interest  owing  for  the  current  half-year,  and  calling 
attention  to  the  sums  overdue,  amounting  in  all  to  several  thousand  pounds. 

Henry  stared  at  the  total  and  sighed.  How  was  he  to  meet  these  overwhelming 
habiHties  ?  It  seemed  impossible  that  things  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  like  this  ; 
and  yet  what  was  to  be  done?  In  the  issue  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Levinger, 
asking  him  to  call  and  see  him  whenever  it  might  be  convenient,  as  unfortunately 
he  was  not  able  to  wait  on  him. 

On  the  morrow  Mr.  Levinger  arrived,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  indeed, 
he  had  expected  some  such  summons,  and  was  holding  himself  in  readiness  to  obey 
it.  Nor  did  he  come  alone,  for,  Ellen  having  learned  the  contents  of  Henry's  letter, 
had  supplemented  it  by  a  note  to  Emma,  inviting  her  to  lunch  on  the  same  day, 
giving,  as  an  excuse,  that  she  wished  particularly  to  consult  her  upon  some  matters 
connected  with  dress.  This  invitation  Emma  was  very  unwilling  to  accept,  for 
reasons  known  to  herself  and  the  reader,  but  in  the  end  her  father  overruled  her, 
and  she  consented  to  accompany  him. 

Henry  was  carried  downstairs  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  their  visit,  and, 
seating  himself  in  the  invalid  chair,  was  wheeled  into  the  library.  A  few  minutes 
later  Mr.  Levinger  arrived,  and  greeted  him  with  the  refined  and  gentle  courtesy 
which  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  congratulating  him  on  the  progress  that  he 
had  made  towards  recovery. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Henry,  **  I  am  perfectly  well  except  for  this  wretched  leg  of 
mine,  which,  I  fear,  will  keep  me  cooped  up  for  some  weeks  to  come,  though  I 
hope  to  get  out  a  little  in  the  chair.  I  can't  say  that  you  look  very  well,  however, 
Mr.  Levinger.     You  seem  thinner  and  paler  than  when  we  last  met." 

"My  health  has  not  been  grand  for  years,  Graves,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
it  gets  steadily  worse.  Heart  trouble,  you  know;  and  that  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
for  a  man  to  have,  especially,"  he  added  significantly,  "if  his  worldly  affairs  are 
in  an  unsettled  condition.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  worried  of  late,  and  it  has 
told  upon  me.  The  truth  is  that  my  life  is  most  precarious,  and  the  sooner  I  can 
reconcile  myself  to  the  fact  the  better." 

"I  did  not  know  that  things  were  so  serious,"  Henry  answered,  and  then 
hastened  to  change  the  subject.  "  I  received  your  notice,  Mr.  I^evinger,  and  thought 
that  I  had  better  talk  the  matter  over  with  you.  To  be  plain,  as  executor  to  my 
father's  estate  I  find  myself  able  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  on  account 
of  the  interest  of  these  mortgages,  and  no  more." 

"  Well,  that  is  something,"  said  Mr.  Levinger,  with  a  little  smile.  "  For  the  last 
two  years  I  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  nothing." 

**  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Henry :  "  really  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  look  you  in 
the  face.     As  you  are  aware,  the  position  was  not  of  my  making,  but  I  inherit  it,  and 
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am  therefore  indirectly  to  some  extent  responsible  for  it.  I  really  think,  Levinger, 
that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  will  be  to  sell  us  up,  or  to  take  over  the  property  and 
manage  it  yourself.  In  either  case  you  must,  I  fear,  suffer  a  loss,  but  as  things  are 
at  present  that  loss  grows  daily  greater.  You  see,  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there  are 
several  farms  coming  on  hand  at  Michaelmas,  and  I  can  neither  find  money  to  work 
them  nor  tenants  to  take  them.  Should  they  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  cultivation, 
your  security  will  be  still  further  depreciated." 

**  I  should  be  most  sorry  to  take  any  such  course,  Graves,  for  many  reasons,  of 
which  friendship  to  your  family  is  not  the  least;  and  I  have  no  desire  to  find  the 
management  of  a  large  estate  thrust  upon  me  in  my  condition  of  health.  Of  course, 
should  no  other  solution  be  found,  some  steps  must  be  taken  sooner  or  later,  for, 
after  all,  I  am  only  a  trustee,  and  dare  not  allow  my  daughter's  property  to  be 
dissipated;  but  I  still  hope  that  a  solution  may  be  found — though,  I  admit,  not  so 
confidently  as  I  did  a  few  months  back." 

"  It  is  no  good  playing  with  facts,"  answered  Henry  doggedly :  "  for  my  pait  I 
have  no  such  hope.*' 

Mr.  Levinger  rose,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  Henry's  shoulder  spoke  earnestly. 

"  Graves,"  he  said,  "  think  again  before  you  say  that.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  force 
me  to  measures  that  would  be  most  distasteful  to  me,  as  I  shall  be  forced  if  you 
persist  in  this  declaration — not  from  any  motives  of  pique  or  revenge,  mind  you,  but 
because  I  am  bound  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  another  person.  Will  you 
forgive  me  if  I  speak  more  clearly,  as  one  friend  to  another?'' 

"I'd  rather  you  didn't;  but  as  you  like,"  answered  Henry. 

"  I  do  like,  my  dear  fellow ;  because  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  save  you  from  yourself, 
and  also  because  my  own  interests  are  involved.  Graves,  what  is  there  against 
her?  Why  don't  you  marry  her,  and  have  done  with  all  this  miserable  business? 
If  you  could  find  a  sweeter  or  a  better  girl,  I  might  understand  it.  But  you 
cannot.  Moreover,  thougk  her  pride  may  be  a  little  hurt  just  now,  at  heart  she 
is  devoted  to  you." 

"  Every  word  that  you  say  is  true,  Mr.  Levinger,  except  perhaps  your  last  statement, 
which  I  am  modest  enough  to  doubt.  But  surely  you  understand,  supposing  your 
daughter  to  be  willing,  that  it  is  most  humiliating,  even  for  a  bankrupt,  to  take  a 
wife  upon  such  terms." 

"I  understand  your  pride.  Graves,  and  I  like  you  for  it.  Remember,  it  is  not 
you  who  are  bankrupt,  but  your  father's  estate,  of  which  you  are  executor,  and 
that  there  are  occasions  in  life  when  pride  should  give  way.  After  all,  pride  is  a 
strictly  personal  possession ;  when  you  die  your  pride  will  die  with  you,  but  if  you 
have  allowed  it  to  ruin  your  family,  that  can  never  be  repaired.  Are  you  therefore 
justified  in  indulging  in  this  peculiar  form  of  selfishess  ?  And,  my  dear  fellow,  are 
you  giving  me  your  true,  or  rather  your  only  reason  ?  " 

"What  makes  you  ask  that  question,  Mr.  Levinger?" 

"  I  have  heard  some  gossip,  that  is  all,  Graves,  as  to  a  scene  that  is  supposed 
to  have  occurred  at  your  father's  deathbed,  in  which  the  name  of  a  certain  young 
woman  was  mentioned." 

"Who  told  you  of  this?  my  sister?" 

"Certainly  not.  If  walls  have  ears  to  hear,  do  you  suppose  that  nurses  and 
servants  generally  are  without  them  ?  The  point  is,  I  have  heard  it,  and,  as  you 
make  no  contradiction,  I  presume  that  it  contains  a  proportion  of  truth." 

"If  this  is  so,  Mr.  Levinger,  one  might  think  that  it  would  induce  you  to 
request  me  to  abandon  the  idea  of  making  any  advances  to  your  daughter ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  had  an  opposite  effect." 
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" ' Qraoes, '  he  said,  ' think  again  before  you  say  that." 

"  Did  the  story  that  has  reached  me  prove  you  to  be  a  confirmed  evil  liver,  or 
an  unprincipled  libertine,  this  might  be  the  case ;  but  it  proves  nothing  of  the  sort 
We  are  liable  to  fall  into  folly,  all  of  us,  but  some  of  us  can  fall  out  again." 

"  You  are  charitable,"  said  Henry ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me,  as  there  are  two  people 
concerned  in  this  sort  of  folly,  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  each  other." 

"  Perhaps,  in  some  cases ;  but  it  is  one  which  has  not  been  recognised  by  the  other 
person  in  this  instance,  seeing  that  she  has  gone  off  and  left  no  address." 

"  Perhaps  she  felt  obliged  to  go,  or  perhaps  she  was  sent,  Mr.  Levinger." 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  sent  her.  Graves,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  I  have 
had  some  queer  fiduciary  relations  with  this  girl  for  years,  and  the  other  day  she 
came  and  told  me  that  she  was  going   to   London   to   earn   her  living.      I  raised 
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objections,  but  she  overruled  them.  She  is  of  age,  and  I  have  no  control  over 
her  actions ;  indeed,  on  reflection,  I  thought  it  best  that  she  should  go,  for  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  loose  talk  about  her  and 
yourself  in  Bradmouth.  When  a  young  woman  gets  mixed  up  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
my  experience  is,  that  she  had  better  either  marry  or  try  a  change  of  air.  In  this 
case  she  declined  to  marry,  although  she  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  so  doing, 
therefore  I  fell  in  with  the  change  of  air  proposal,  and  I  learn  that  within  a  day  or 
two  she  went  away  nobody  knows  whither.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  sooner 
or  later  I  shall  hear  of  her  whereabouts,  for  she  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  sixty 
pounds  a  year,  which  she  will  certainly  not  forget  to  draw.  Till  then — unless, 
indeed,  you  know  her  address  already— you  will  scarcely  find  her;  and  if  you  are  not 
going  to  marry  her,  which  I  gather  she  has  never  desired,  I'll  do  you  the  justice 
to  suppose  that  you  cannot  wish  to  follow  her,  and  disturb  her  in  her  employment, 
whatever  it  may  be,  since  such  a  course  would  probably  lead  to  her  losing  it." 

"  You  are  right  there  :  I  never  wish  to  see  her  again,  unless  it  is  in  order  to  ask 
her  to  become  my  wife.'' 

"  Then  do  not  see  her,  Graves.  For  her  sake,  for  your  own,  for  your  mother's, 
and  for  mine,  or  rather  for  my  daughter's,  I  beg  you  not  to  see  her,  or  to  allow 
these  quixotic  notions  of  yours  to  drag  you  down  to  ruin.  Let  the  thing  alone, 
and  all  will  be  well ;  follow  it  up,  and  you  are  a  lost  man.  Do  you  think  that  you 
would  find  happiness  in  such  a  marriage  ? — I  am  putting  aside  all  questions  of 
dut>%  position  and  means — I  tell  you,  *  no.'  I  am  not  speaking  without  my  book," 
he  added  fiercely,  "and  I  warn  you  that  when  you  had  grown  accustomed  to  her 
beauty,  and  she  had  ceased  to  wonder  at  your  generosity,  your  life  would  become 
a  hell.  What  sympathy  can  there  be  between  individuals  so  different  in  standing, 
in  taste,  and  in  education?  How  would  you  bear  the  vulgarities,  the  passions, 
and  the  aggressive  ignorance  of  such  a  woman  ?  How  could  you  continue  to 
love  her  when  you  remembered  in  what  fashion  your  affection  had  begun,  when 
for  her  sake  you  found  yourself  a  social  outcast,  and  when,  every  time  that  you 
beheld  her  face,  you  were  constrained  to  recollect  that  it  was  the  wrecker's  light 
which  lured  you,  and  through  you  all  whom  you  hold  dear,  to  utter  and  irretrievable 
disaster?  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  such  cases,  and  I  have  seen  their  miserable 
ends;  and  I  implore  you,  Henry  Graves,  to  pause  before  you  give  another  and  a 
signal  example  of  them." 

"You  speak  very  feelingly,"  said  Henry,  "and  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  what  you  say.  I  had  two  messmates  who  made  mesalliances^  and 
certainly  it  didn't  answer  with  them,  for  they  have  both  gone  to  the  dogs — indeed, 
one  poor  fellow  committed  suicide.  However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  argue  on  such 
matters,  and  still  more  difficult  to  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  others,  since  the 
circumstances  are  never  similar.  But  I  promise  you  this,  Levinger,  that  I  will  do 
nothing  in  a  hurry — for  two  or  three  months,  indeed — and  that  I  will  take  no  step 
in  the  matter  without  informing  you  fully  of  my  intentions,  for  I  think  that  this  is 
due  to  you.  Meanwhile,  if  you  are  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  remain  upon 
friendly  terms  with  your  daughter  and  yourself,  I  shall  be  glad,  though  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  how  she  will  receive  me.  Within  a  few  months  I  shall  finally  have 
decided  upon  my  course  of  action,  and  if  I  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
am  not  bound  in  honour  elsewhere,  perhaps  I  may  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  try  my 
fortune  with  Miss  Levinger,  unworthy  of  her  as  I  am  and  always  shall  be." 

"I  can  find  no  fault  with  that  arrangement.  Graves.  You  have  set  out  your 
mind  like  an  honest  man,  and  I  respect  you  for  it.  It  will  make  me  the  more 
anxious  to  learn,  when  the  three   months  are   up,  that  you  haye   decided  {^(^y^ft> 
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all  this  folly  and  to  begin  afresh.  Now  I  have  something  to  ask  you :  it  is  that, 
so  soon  as  you  can  get  about  again,  you  will  pay  us  the  visit  which  was  so 
unfortunately  postponed.  Please  understand  I  do  not  mean  that  I  wish  you  to  make 
advances  to  my  daughter,  but  I  should  like  you  to  grow  to  know  each  other  better 
in  an  ordinary  and  friendly  fashion.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

Henry  reflected,  and  answered,  "Thank  you,  yes,  I  will." 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  butler,  Thomson,  announced  that 
lunch  was  ready,  adding,  "  Shall  I  wheel  you  in.  Sir  Henry  ?  Her  ladyship  bids 
me  say  she  hopes  that  you  will  come." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered.     "Here,  give  me  a  hand  into  the  chair." 

In  another  minute  they  were  advancing  in  solemn  procession  across  the  hall, 
Mr.  Levinger  walking  first,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  Henry  following  after  in  the 
invalid  chair  propelled  by  Thomson.  So  agitated  was  he  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
Emma,  and  by  a  secret  fear,  born  of  a  guilty  conscience  that  she  would  know  that  he 
and  her  father  had  been  employing  the  last  hour  in  discussing  her,  that  he  forgot  to 
guide  the  chair  properly,  and  despite  Thomson's  warning,  "  To  the  right.  Sir  Henry," 
he  contrived  to  strike  the  jamb  of  the  door  so  sharply  that  he  must  have  overturned 
had  not  Emma,  who  was  standing  close  by,  sprung  forward  and  seized  the  wheel. 

In  one  way  this  accident  was  fortunate,  for  it  lessened  the  awkwardness  of 
their  meeting.  Henry  apologised  and  she  laughed ;  and  presently  they  were  seated 
side  by  side  at  table,  discussing  the  eccentricities  of  invalid  chairs  with  somewhat 
unnecessary  persistence  and  fervour. 

After  this  the  lunch  went  off  well  enough.  It  was  not  an  altogether  cheerful 
meal, .  indeed ;  but  then  nothing  at  Rosham  was  ever  quite  cheerful,  and  probably 
nothing  had  been  for  generations.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place,  like  its  architecture, 
was  oppressive,  even  lugubrious,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  present  company 
were  assembled  did  not  tend  towards  unrestrained  gaiety.  Ellen  talked  energetically 
of  matters  connected  with  dress,  in  which  Emma  did  not  seem  to  take  any  vivid 
interest;  Lady  Graves  threw  in  an  occasional  remark  about  the  drought  and  the 
prevalence  of  blight  upon  the  roses;  while  Henry  for  the  most  part  preserved  a 
discreet,  or  rather  an  embarrassed,  silence;  and  Mr.  Levinger  discoursed  sweetly 
upon  the  remote  and  impersonal  subject  of  British  coins,  of  a  whole  potful  of 
which  it  appeared  that  he  had  recently  become  the  proud  possessor. 

"Sir  Henry  has  promised  to  come  and  see  them,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  Emma 
pointedly,  after  he  had  at  length  succeeded  in  stirring  his  audience  into  a  flabby 
and  intermittent  interest  in  the  crown  that  Caractacus  wore,  or  was  supposed  to 
wear,  upon  a  certain  piece  of  money. 

"Indeed,"  she  answered  quickly,  bending  her  head  as  though  to  examine  the 
pattern  of  her  plate. 

"  Your  father  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  for  the  second  time.  Miss  Levinger," 
Henry  remarked  uneasily,  "  and  I  propose  to  avail  myself  of  his  invitation  so  soon 
as  I  am  well  enough  not  to  be  a  nuisance — that  is,  if  it  is  convenient." 

"  Of  course  it  will  always  be  convenient  to  see  you,  Sir  Henry  Graves,"  Emma 
replied  coldly,  "or  indeed  anybody  whom  my  father  likes  to  ask." 

"That's  one  for  Henry,"  reflected  Ellen.  "Serves  him  right  too."  Then  she 
added  aloud :  "  A  few  days  at  Monk's  Lodge  will  be  a  very  nice  change  for  you, 
dear,  and  I  hope  that  you  may  arrive  safely  this  time.  Would  you  like  to  take  a 
walk  round  the  garden,  Emma,  while  your  father  smokes  a  cigarette?" 

Emma  rose  gladly,  for  she  felt  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  dining-room  to  be 
in  a  somewhat  volcanic  state,  and  was  terribly  afraid  lest  a  few  more  sparks  of 
Ellen's  sarcastic  wit  should  produce   an   explosion.      For  half  an   hour  or  so  they 
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sauntered  through  the  old-fashioned  shrubberies  and  pleasure  grounds,  the  charms 
of  which  their  overrun  and  neglected  condition  seemed  to  enhance,  at  least  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Then  it  was  that  Ellen  confided  to  her  companion  that  she 
expected  to  be  married  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  that  she  hoped  that 
Emma  would  come  to  town  with  her  some  time  in  October  to  assist  her  in  completing 
her  trousseau.  Emma  hesitated  for  a  moment,  for  she  could  not  disguise  from 
herself  the  fact  that  her  friendship  for  Ellen,  at  no  time  a  very  deep  one,  had 
cooled;  indeed,  she  was  not  sure  whether  she  quite  trusted  her.  In  the  end, 
however,  she  assented  subject  to  her  father's  consent,  for  she  had  very  rarely  been 
in  London,  and  she  felt  that  a  change  of  scene  and  ideas  would  do  her  good.  Then 
they  turned  back  to  the  house,  to  find  that  the  dog-cart  was  standing  at  the  door. 

"  One  word,  my  dear,"  said  Ellen,  halting :  **  I  am  so  glad  that  Henry  is  going 
to  stop  at  Monk's  Lodge.  He  is  a  most  curious  creature,  and  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  patient  with  him,  and  forgive  him  all  his  oddities." 

"  Really,  Ellen,"  answered  Emma,  with  suppressed  irritation,  "  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive  Sir  Henry,  and  of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  whenever  he  chooses 
to  come." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure,"  reflected  Ellen,  as  she  watched  the  Levingers  drive 
away,  "but  that  this  young  lady  has  got  more  spirit  than  I  gave  her  credit  for. 
Henry  had  better  look  out,  or  he  will  lose  his  chance,  for  I  fancy  that  she  will 
become  as  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  future  as  he  has  been  in  the  past." 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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'  On*  wont,  my  dtar, '  tald  Elltn,  hailing. " 
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LITTLE  china  figure 
On  a  little  bracket  sat, 

His   little  feet  were  always 
crossed, 
He  wore  a  little  hat. 
■y       And  evVy  morning,  fair  or 
foul, 
In  shine  or  shadows  dim, 
A  pretty  little  housemaid 
came 
And  softly  dusted  him. 

ir. 

She  took  him  up  so  gently, 
And  with  such  a  charming 
air. 
His  china  soul   was  melted 
quite, 
And  loved  her  to  despair. 
All  day  he  sat  and  thought 
of  her, 
Until  the  twilight  came, 
•         And  in  his  china  dreams  al 
night 
He    breathed    her    little 
name. 
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jHE    yearning    of    humanity   for    the 
supernatural,  even    for    the   pseudo- 
supernatural,  is  as  profound  as  it  is 
pathetic.     Hence  ..I  %nake  no  doubt  that,  ere 


Spirit-rapping  and  Table-Turning  Explained— The  Messages  of  the  Spirits- 
Genius  VERSUS  Talent— Dreams  and  Imagination— Somnambulism  and 
Popular  Songs— The  Problem  of  the  Planchette— Mr.  Stead's  "Julia"— 
The  Psychology  of  Mental  Creation— Is. Telepathy  Proven? 

observer,  which,  if  they  should  at  all  coincide 
with  the  explanations  of  the  sj>ook-hunters, 
will  irrefutably  demonstrate  that  their  Society 
was  founded  in  vain. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  If  two  or  more  people 
(according  to  the  size  of  the  table)  place 
their  hands  in  circular  contact  around  a  table, 
and  possess  their  souls  in  patience  for  a 
delightfully  uncertain  period,  sundry  strange 
manifestations  will  occur.  Even  after  the 
first  few  moments  the  more  imaginative  will 
feel  the  table  throbbing,  unsuspicious  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  blood  at  their  finger-tips. 
Presently,  too,  an  uncanny  wave  of  cold  air 
will  pass  underneath  the  arch  of  their  palms. 
This  is,  according  to  the  professional  witches 
of  Endor,  the  frigid  flitting  of  the  spirits,  but 
the  most  superficial  meteorologist  will  ex- 
pound it  you  learnedly.  Your  hand,  passive 
and  in  a  fixed  position,  heats  the  air  under 
it,  which,  becoming  lighter,  is  constantly 
displaced  by  the  colder  circumambient  air. 
Finally,  when  everybody  is  wrought  up  to  an 
exalted  expectation  of  the  supernatural,  the 


5^^ 


these  lines  are  in  your  hands,  I  shall  have 
received  sheaves  of  letters  pointing  out  the 
true  moral  of  my  spiritualistic  experiences  or 
experiments.  But  writing,  as  the  mechanical 
necessities  of  magazine  publication  compel, 
before  you  have  even  read  my  first  instalment, 
I  must  needs  go  without  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  my  diversified  correspondents.  Nor  have 
I  even  cared  to  avail  myself  of  the  joint-stock 
wisdom  of  the  Psychical  Society  ;  preferring 
to  jot  down  the  impressions  of  an  independent 
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table  begins  to  oscillate,  to  move  slowly  to 
and  fro,  to  waltz,  and  even  to  raise  itself 
partially  or  wholly  off  the  ground.  Some- 
times it  taps  instead  of  moving.  Nor  are 
these  motions  and  these  taps  merely  the 
intoxicated  irregularities  of  an  exuberant 
energy.  They  are  coherent  responses 
(according  to  a  code  agreed  upon  with  the 
"  spirit  '*  in  possession)  to  questions  asked  by 
one  of  the  sitters.  They  are  the  expression 
of  infinite  and  ungrudging  information  on 
almost  every  subject.  Through  this  wooden 
language,  through  this  music  of  the  tables 
and  this  dancing  movement  of  their  legs, 
tabular  information  respecting  your  past  or 
other  people's  past  and  future  lives,  together 
with  full  details  of  the  doings  of  the  departed 
in  those  other  spheres  of  heaven  or  hell 
which  they  adorn  or  illumine  respectively, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  with 
only  that  reasonable  delay  which  results 
from  the  exigencies  of  a  letter-code.  For  the 
"  spirits ''  of  the  table,  be  it  understood,  are 
unable  to  communicate  with  earth  except  by 
taps  and  movements  for  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  or 
by  rapping  out  numbers  ;  so  that  they  have 
to  signify  their  meaning,  snailvvise,  letter  by 
-  letter.  The  "  spirit "  of  the  Planchette  will 
indeed  write  you  out  sentences  ;  but  to  that, 
like  the  actor  in  melodrama,  I  will  return 
anon.  In  the  stock  stances ^ 
1  know,  spirits  materialise 
themselves  and  glide  white- 
sheeted  through  darkened 
^  rooms.  But  as  my  own 
stances  and  "  spirits "  were 
personally  conducted  by  my- 
self, the  optical  illusions  of 
Messrs.  Maskelyne  &  Cook, 
the  Pepper's  Ghost  of  the  dear  old  Poly- 
technic, had  no  opportunity  of  putting  in  an 
appearance.  My  spooks  did  nothing  but 
answer  questions,  so  that  the  very  suggestion 
that  they  were  spirits  came  entirely  from  me. 
In  fact,  they  do  but  dance  to  the  "  medium's  " 
piping  ;  and  should  he  suggest  that  they  are 
methylated,  the  chances  are  that  not  a  few 
would  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  this  description 
of  themselves.  In  short,  it  is  only  the  pre- 
possession, the  pathetic  prejudice  in  favour 
of  visitors  from  other  worlds,  that  leads  at 
all  to  the  thought  of  "  spirits,"  drawing  such 
a  red  herring  across  the  track  that  the 
average  observer,  who  is  nothing  if  not 
unobservant,  has  all  his  partisan  faculties  of 
mis-observation    brought   into  full   play  on 


behalf  of  the  spirit-world.  Doubtless  the 
actual  presence  of  "  spirits  "  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena.  But 
one  might  as  well  call  in  "  spirits  "  to  explain 
the  dancing  of  a  kettle-lid.  Not  till  every 
natural  hypothesis  has  been 
exhausted  is  the  scientific 
observer  entitled  to  call  in 
the  supernatural.  And  in 
reality  all  that  has  to  be  ex- 
plained is  the  mechanical 
movements  of  tables  under  '• 
certain  specified  conditions,  the  said  move- 
ments having  an  apparent  relation  to  will 
and  intelligence. 

First  of  all,  what  moves  the  table  ?  A 
celebrated  thought-reading  professor,  with- 
whom  I  may  deal  in  a  future  gossip,  informs, 
me  that  there  is  a  mediumistic  girl  in- 
Calcutta  who,  by  merely  placing  her  hands, 
on  top  of  a  heavy  piano,  can  lift  it.  Till 
I  3ee  the  piano,  to  say  nothing  of  the  girl,. 


my  scientific  theory  about  this  statement  is 
that  it  is  a  lie.  But,  granted  that  the  piano- 
is  unusually  light  and  the  girl  unusually- 
strong,  I  can  quite  understand  the  feat,  and 
a  little  consideration  of  it  will  lead  us  on  to- 
understand  table-turning.  For  let  the  hands- 
be  laid  on  a  polished  mahogany  surface^ 
what  happens  ?  The  skin,  which,  as  all 
physiologists  know,  is  one  of  our  chief  excretory 
organs,  is  always  exuding  moisture.  This- 
moisture  gradually  displaces  the  minute 
amount  of  air  between  the  hand  and  the 
smooth  surface,  thus  converting  the  skin, 
when  the  air  is  entirely  exhausted,  into  a 
schoolboy's  "sucker."  On  every  square  inch 
of  the  hand  there  is  an  atmospheric  pressure 
of  about  15  lbs.,  and  thus  on  a  pair  of  large 
hands  there  may  easily  be  a  pressure  of 
1000  lbs.  and  more.  And  so,  with  your 
hands  placed  flat  upon  anything,  in  an 
apparently  impossible  position  for  lifting,, 
you  could  lift  anything  that  you  would  have 
the  strength  to  lift  were  your  hands  placed 
underneath  in  the  usual  manner.  Even  a 
heavy  piano,  if  not  absolutely  lifted,  could 
be    easily    tilted,    which    to    the    ordinar)- 
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observer  means  **  lifted."  So  long  as  the 
object  is  not  heavier  than  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  your  hands  will  not  become 
detached  from  it.  The  flatter  and  bigger 
the  hands,  the  more  successful  the  sucker. 

Now,  when  a  number  of  persons  place 
their  hands  flat  upon  a  table,  sooner  or  later 
their  hands  become  wholly  or  partially 
suckers,  and,  union  being  strength,  it  were 
nothing  remarkable  if  even  a  heavy  table 
rose  bodily  in  the  air  in  defiance  of  gravity. 
Even  when  people  impose  only  the  tips  of 
their  fingers  there  is  sufficient  suction-power; 
for  each  ten  finger  lips  gives  at  least  an  area 
of  four  square  inches — that  is,  a  cohesive 
force  of  60  lbs.  per  person.  But  for  most 
movements  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  seek 
an  explanation  so  elaborate,  for  they  are 
simply  horizontal  movements  or  slight 
tilting  s.  And  the  slightest  exercise  of  the 
finger  or  wrist  muscles  is  sufficient  to  move 
the  small  light  round  table,  which  is  usually 
the  subject  of  experiment ;  and  when  once 
the  slightest  movement  is  established — by  the 
involuntary  contraction  of  a  single  muscle 
—all  the  other  persons'  muscles  in  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  movement  of 
the  table  cannot  help  helping  it,  either  by 
pulling  or  pushing  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  going.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  impossible 
to  follow  the  movement  of  a  moving  table, 
and  yet  keep  your  superimposed  hands 
perfectly  passive ;  and  with  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  a  hundred,  the  startled 
interest  in  the  movement  even  begets  an 
unconscious  desire  to  help  it,  which,  at  times, 
almost  rises  to  a  curious  semi-conscious  self- 
deception,  a  voluntary  exaggeration  of  the 
marvellous.     Yet  nothing  makes  the  ordinary 


sitter  angrier  than  to  be  told  he  has  helped 
to  move  the  table.  It  is  as  though  he  were 
accused  of  cheating  at  whist,  or  worse,  of 
playing  a  foolish  card.  Take  half  a  dozen 
persons  at  random,  and  there  are  sure  to  be 
one  or  two  so  impressionable  and  emotional 
that  they  cannot  help  contributing  the  slight 
initial  impulse  which  gathers  force  as  it  goes. 
These  nervous  subjects  cannot  sit  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  perfectly  still  without  a  twitching 


of  the  muscles,  while  the  tense  state  of 
expectation  which  subtly  transforms  itself 
into  a  wish  to  see  the  table  move  and  not 
have  the  experiment  in  vain,  finally  compels 
them,  despite  themselves,  to  start  the 
"manifestations."  Indeed,  to  think  of  a 
thing  is  half  to  do  it.  Every  idea  has  a 
tendency  to  project  itself  in  action.  If  you 
think  strongly,  for  instance,  of  lifting  your 
hand,  it  is  difficult  not  to  do  it,  for  the  idea 
of  motion  is  motion  in  embryo.  The  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought,  and  the  thought  to 
the  deed.  The  wish  to  see  the  table  move 
is  the  grandfather  of  its  motion.  Even  with 
the  most  sceptical,  when  the  table  is  re- 
quested  to  go  in  a  particular  direction  the 
muscles  involuntarily  tend  thither.  All  the 
deepest  analyses  of  scientific  psychology  are 
involved  in  this  wretched  little  episode  of 
table-turning,  and  it  is  not  mar\'ellous  that 
the  ordinary  observer  should  perceive  the 
marvellous. 

So  much  for  the  movements.  But  how 
about  the  raps?  How  about  those  mysterious 
tappings  which  come  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  table,  as  eloquent  of  the  preternatural  as 
those  immortal  taps  heard  by  Poe  ere  the 
raven  stepped  into  his  chamber  ? 
I  should  be  more  impressed  by 
these  taps  if  I  were  not  capable 
of  manufacturing  them  myself^//  ^^k2^* 
//^.  without  detection  by  secretly 
manipulating  the  ball  of  my  thumb. 
One  is  therefore  justified  in  assum- 
ing that,  where  these  raps  are  not 
produced  by  conscious  fraud,  they  are  the 
involuntary  result  of  the  same  motions  that 
produce  them  voluntarily.  Even  wood  has 
a  certain  elasticity,  and  an  imperceptible 
increase  followed  by  an  imperceptible  relaxa- 
tion of  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
table  will  alter  the  tension  of  the  wood,  the 
molecules  of  which  in  springing  back  to  their 
prior  position  will  emit  a  creak  or  a  tap,  just 
as  a  piece  of  extended  elastic  will  when  let 
go  again.  Both  the  raps  and  the  movements, 
then,  are  in  essence  phenomena  of  the  same 
order  :  simple  results  of  muscular  pressure, 
conscious,  sub-conscious  or  unconscious. 

It  now  only  remains  to  explain  the  answers 
themselves,  to  account  not  only  for  their 
almost  invariably  logical  form,  but  also  for 
their  occasionally  astonishing  content.  For 
the  table  is  not  infrequently  wiser  than  any- 
body in  the  room  ;  also  it  knows  the  past  and 
is  ready  to  predict  the  future. 
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The  whole  thing  is  really  an  excellent 
object-lesson  in  Psychology.  For,  the 
solution  is  obvious.  The  table  being  uncon- 
scious, you  answer  yourself— ^^qm  not  only 
produce  the  raps  and  movements,  but  you 
regulate  them. 

The  connection  between  mind  and  body 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  admirably  illustrated 
by  table-turning.  According  to  the  latest 
philosophic  view  the  connection  itself  defies 
human  comprehension.  It  is  simply  a  case 
of  nan  possunius  intelligere.  But  the  con- 
nection itself  may  be  expressed  thus  :  No 
idea  or  feeling  without  physical  disturbance, 
no  physical  disturbance  without  feeling  or 
idea.  Mind  and  body  are  as  related  as  the 
tune  to  the  violin-string.  Every  state  of 
mind  tends  to  set  up  nervous  vibration,  and 
every  nervous  vibration  tends  to  set  up  a 
state  of  mind.  In  either  case  the  tendency 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  counteracted.  The 
average  member  of  a  spiritualistic  circle  can- 
not prevent  the  thought  in  his  brain  taking 
on  bodily  expression  to  the  extent  of  a 
muscular  contraction  stimulating  the  very 
sensitive  tips  of  the  fingers.  You  cannot 
think  of  a  joke  or  see  the  humour  of  anything 
without  wanting  to  smile,  though  you  may 
suppress  your  smile  in  obedience   to  other 


thouj^h  if  even  the  unscientific  were  to  look 
up  at  the  ceiling  and  forget  all  about  the 
table,    the     table    would    forget  to    move. 
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considerations.  Nor  can  you  put  your  features 
into  smiling  position  without  experiencmg 
a  latent  sense  of  amusement,  though  you 
would  not  know  what  you  were  smiling 
at.  But  if  six  cool  scientific  intellects,  ac- 
quainted with  the  tricks  of  their  own  organ- 
isms and  determined  to  dissever  thought 
from  motion,  were  to  sit  round  a  table,  they 
might  sit  till  doomsday  without  the  "  spirit " 
turning  up.  This  is  what  the  spiritualists 
mean  by  unsympathetic  persons,  persons 
obnoxious  to  the  spirits,  persons  with  anti- 
pathetic auras,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  jargon. 
But  six  intellects  taken  at  random,  being 
anything  but  cool  and  scientific,  are  not  able 
to  prevent  their  ideas  passing  over  into 
action  in  the  shape  of  muscular  twitches  ; 


4 


Now,  the  majority  of  the  replies  of  the  table 
deal  with  matters  actively  present  to  the 
consciousness  of  at  least  one  of  the  six 
owners  of  the  superimposed  hands.  When 
the  table  raps  out  something  known  only  to 
this  one  person,  and  the  startled  person 
admits  that  the  table  is  right,  an  uncanny 
feeling  is  produced  ;  the  table  seems  at  least 
to  be  a  thought-reader,  and  on  this  wave  of 
astonishment  the  hypothesis  of  "spirits"  rides 
up  triumphantly.  When  the  topic  is  one  of 
which  nobody  knows  anything — e,g,^  whether 
the  supposed  spirit  is  a  man  or  woman — 
Chance,  or  a  vague  idea  floating  up  in  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  party,  determines  the 
result. 

But  what  of  those  replies  in  which  some 
striking  truth  is  told  of  which  none  of  the 
party  was  conscious,  as  for  instance  in  the 
examples  I  gave  last  month,  when  the  table 
informed  us  that'  Mr.  Jones's  Bauble  Shop 
was  then  playing  at  Eastbourne,  or  that  The 
Road  to  Fortune  had  been  playing  in  the 
town  in  which  we  were  the  week  before  we 
arrived  ?  To  clear  up  this  most  remarkable 
aspect  of  the  whole  matter  we  must  go  still 
deeper  into  Psychology. 

What  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  Mind  is 
made  up  of  two  parts— our  Consciousness 
and  our  Sub-Consciousness.  The  latter  is 
immeasurably  the  vaster  portion.  It  is  a 
tossing  ocean  of  thoughts  which  feeds  the 
narrow  little  fountain  of  Consciousness.  It 
holds  all  our  memories.  We  cannot  be 
conscious  of  all  ourselves  and  all  our  past 
at  once— that  way  madness  or  divinity  lies. 
We  may  know  ten  languages,  but  we  can 
only  think  in  the  mould  of  one  at  a  time. 
Our  thoughts  and  memories  can  only  come 
up  into  clear  Consciousness  by  ones  or  twos 
— to  be  dealt  with  and  then  dismissed.  They 
spirt  from  the  great  deep  of  Sub-Conscious- 
ness into  the  thin  fountain-stream  of  Con- 
sciousness and  fall  back  again  into  the  great 
deep.      And  this  great  deep  is  never  still. 
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though  we  know  nothing  of  its  churning 
save  by  its  tossing  up  through  the  fountain 
some  new  mental  combination  of  which  it 
had  only  received  the 
elements  —  as  when  the 
mathematician  has  the 
solution  of  a  problem 
Hashed  upon  him  at  the 
moment  of  waking,  or  as 
"-  the  author  has  the  de- 
velopment of  his  plot  thrust  upon  him  when 
he  is  playing  billiards,  or  as  the  wit  finds 
repartees  invented  for  him  by  his  brilliant  but 
unknown  collaborator.  This  is  what  the  crowd 
calls  "inspiration,"  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson 
"Brownies,"  and  the  scientist " unconscious 
cerebration."  A  man  of  talent  has  a  good 
Working  Consciousness,  a  man  of  Genius  a 
good  Working  Sub- Consciousness.  Hence 
the  frequent  mental  instability  of  genius. 
The  Infant  Prodigy's  feats  are  done  by  his 


Sub  -  Consciousness.  Instinct  is  Racial 
Genius,  Genius  is  Individual  Instinct.  The 
highest  Genius  is  sane.  A  Shakespeare  or  a 
Goethe  has  both  a  good  Working  Conscious- 
ness and  a  good  Working  Sub-Conscious- 
ness, with  the  former  so  self-balanced  that  it 
regulates  the  products  of  the  latter.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Working  Consciousness 
may  either  improve  or  impair  the  products 
of  its  bigger  brother.  Education,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  critical  faculty,  would  be  fatal 
to  some  writers,  actors,  painters,  and 
musicians ;  it  would  but  spoil  the  Working 
Sub- Consciousness.  Others— more  sanely 
balanced— would  gain  in  art  more  than  they 
lost  in  nature. 

Now,  what  are  the  elements  with  which 
our  Sub-Consciousness  works? — what  does 
this  ocean  contain.**  It  would  be  easier  to 
discover  what  it  does  not  contain.  Wrecks 
and  argosies  and  dead  faces,  mermaidens 
and  subterranean  palaces,  and  the  traces 
of  vanished  generations  ;  these  are  but  a 
millionth  part  of  its  treasures :  the  Sub- 
Consciousness  were  perhaps  better  likened 
to  the  property-room  and  scene-dock  of  the 
Great  Cosmic  Theatre,  holding  infinite  ward- 
robes and  scenes  ready-painted,  parks  and 


seas  and  libraries,  and  ruined  cottages  and 
whitewashed  attics,  to  say  naught  of  an  army 
of  supers  ready  to  put  on  all  the  faces  we 
have  ever  seen.  In  our  Sub-Consciousness, 
moreover,  are  stored  up  all  the  voices  and 
sounds  and  scents  we  have  ever  perceived, 
and  to  all  these  reminiscences  of  our  own 
sensations  are  perhaps  added  the  shadows 
of  our  ancestors'  sensations — episodes  that 
perchance  we  only  re-experience  in  dream- 
land— so  that  part  of  the  vivid  vision  of 
genius,  of  the  poet's  eye  bodying  forth  the 
shapes  of  things  unknown,  may  be  inherited 
memory.  And  Imagination,  when  it  is  not 
a  mere  fresh  combination  of  elements  ex- 
perienced, may  be  only  a  peculiar  variety  of 
atavism. 

From  this  boundless  reservoir,  then,  which 
holds  our  heredity  and  our  experience,  go 
forth  the  battalions  of  dreams — the  infinitely 
possible  permutations  and  combinations  of 
its  elements,  wrought  by  the  Working  Sub- 
Consciousness  when  the  poor  Working  Con- 
sciousness cannot  get  sound  asleep,  but  must 
watch  perforce  with  half  an  eye  the  procession 
of  thoughts  and  images  over  which  it  has 
lost  control.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  Conscious- 
ness to  control  the  stream  sent  up  by 
Sub-Consciousness.  When  it  is  awake  but 
unable  to  do  this,  we  have  Insanity  ;  when 
asleep.  Dreams.  In  Somnambulism  the 
Working  Sub-Consciousness  is  seen  in  an 
accentuated  phase.  It  does  all  the  work 
of  its  little  brother,  even  to  exercising  its 
owner's  muscles.  To  be  "  possessed  "  by  a 
popular    song    is    a    species    of  insanity — 


Consciousness    ridden   by   a  singing    Sub- 
Consciousness. 

Between  our  Consciousness  and  our  Sub- 
Consciousness  there  is  more  or  less  easy 
communication.  It  is  not  perfect.  You 
cannot  draw  up  what  you  will  from  the 
ocean  :  you  cannot  always  directly  remember 
a  name  or  a  date  that  you  know — you  can 
only  set  an  indirect  train  of  thought  at  work. 
Per  contra^  it  is  not  easy  to  transfer  certain 
conscious  states  to  the  storehouse  of  the 
Sub-Consciousness — to  learn  a  page  of  prose. 
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or  deposit  the  memory  of  a  piece  of  music, 
which  you  are  forced  to  play  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  before  the  digital  dexterity  is 
added  to  the  treasures  of  your  Sub-Con- 
sciousness. Under  exceptional  conditions, 
exceptional  flotsam  and  jetsam  is  tossed  up 
into  Consciousness,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
servant  girl  who  spoke  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  inher  delirium,  having  unconsciously 
absorbed  the  same  from  overhearing  the 
studies  of  her  learned  master  many  years 
before. 

Now,  just  as  a  conscious  thought  has  an 
accompaniment  of  physical  motion,  so  has 
a  Sub-Conscious  thought.      Thus,   then,  a 
thought  which   does  not  pass  through  the 
thin  fountain-stream  of  Consciousness  may 
yet  produce  the  same  muscular  twitches  as 
if  it  were  clearly  present  to  the  presiding 
Ego.     In  the  case  of  the  Road  to  Fortune^ 
the  name  must  have  really  sunk  into  my 
brain,  although   I   was  unaware  of  it,  and 
probably  could  not  have  consciously  recalled 
it    to    save    my   life.      The    stage-manager 
subsequently  reminded  me  that  he  had  in 
my  presence  regretted  that    the    Road   to 
Fortune  had  done  such  good  business,  since 
there  would  probably  be  a  reaction.     /  have 
only  a  recollection  of  his  telling  me  that  the 
success  of  the  preceding  piece  would  hurt 
his — my  Consciousness  had  grasped  at  the 
intellectual    side  of   his   remark,   my   Sub- 
Consciousness  had  absorbed   the   irrelevant 
fact  of  the  name  of  the  piece.     In  examining 
the  Era  to  verify  this  item  Lady  Macbeth's 
eye  must  have  unconsciously  noted  that  The 
Bauble  Shop  was  at  Eastbourne,  but   the 
information  was  not  registered  in  her  Con- 
sciousness, for  there  is  a  struggle  of  thoughts 
to  catch  the  thinker's  I — that  is  to  say  the 
Central  Consciousness— and  only  the  fittest 
can  survive.    We  are  indeed  wiser  than  we 
know.      Our  Sub-Consciousness  knows  all 
we  know,  and  all  we  have  forgotten,  and  all 
that  our  mental  sponge  sucked  in  without 
spirting  it  through  Consciousness.     In  fact, 
attention    or    inattention    often   determines 
whether  a  thought  or  a  feeling  shall  come  up 
into  clear  Consciousness  or  not.    You  can 
feel  a  pain  in  your  big  toe 
if  you  want  to.     Conversely, 
in   the  excitement  of  battle 
soldiers  do  not  always  feel 
their  wounds. 

When  the  table  prophesies 
or  delivers  "  a  message  from 


the  other  world,"  the  result  is  a  compound 
of  fluke   with    expectation   or   with   appre- 
hension.    Fears  or  hopes  dimly  in  the  mind 
get  accentuated,  or  transmuted,  or  distorted  ' 
as  in  dreams  ;  and  when  the  "spirits"  are 
proved  wrong,  the  spiritualists  tell  you  that 
you    have    got   hold    of   a    "lying    spirit." 
Verily  a  cheap  explanation.     "They  play 
tricks  sometimes,"  say  their  apologists.     In 
truth,  your  Sub-Consciousness  was  ignorant 
of  the  reply  your  Consciousness  asked  for. 
Endless  as  its  contents  seem,  there  are  limits  ; 
and  when    it    does    not    know,   your  Sub- 
Consciousness  will  rarely  confess  it.   It  makes 
a  brazen  guess,  keeping  the  logical  form  of 
the  answer,  because  your  Sub-Consciousness 
knows  that,  but  blundering  deplorably  in  the 
matter.     Sometimes  it  will  not  speak  at  all, 
but  when  it  does  it  is  cock-sure  to  the  last 
degree.     Its  humour  is  the  humour  of  the 
stock  joke,  the  Old  Humour— as  when  it  will 
not  tell  a  woman's  age.     Its  sulkiness  and 
eccentricity  and  occasional    indecency  are 
just  what  one   would  expect  from  a   Sub- 
Consciousness,    whose    thoughts    have    no 
central  I  to  keep  them  in  order.     (Compare 
Goethe's  explanation  of  the  obscenities  of 
Ophelia.)      Sometimes,   too,  there  are  Ob- 
structive Associations,  which  account  for  its 
inability  to  make  up  its  want  of  mind  ;  and  as 
there  are  usually  several  persons  at  table,  the 
result  is  coniplicated  by  their  separate  Sub- 
Consciousnesses.     In  brief,  table-turning  is  a 
method  of  interrogating  your  Sub-Conscious- 
ness.    It  is,  so  to  speak,  objective  introspec- 
tion.    The  table  enables  you  to  peep  at  your 
Sub-Consciousness,  to  know  your  larger  self. 
It  is  an  external  medium,  on  which  you  may 
see   registered  visibly  and  audibly  (through 
the  vibrations  you  sub-consciously  commu- 
nicate to  it)  that  Sub-Consciousness  which 
ex  hypothesi  you  cannot  peep  at  directly.   The 
moving  table  may  be  considered  the  objecti- 
fication  of  Sub-Consciousness,  or  a  mirror  in 
which  Sub-Consciousness  is  reflected  to  the 
gaze  of  Consciousness  (to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  science  of  Psychology,  which  may  be 
revolutionised  by  table-turning).    By  humour- 
ing your  Sub-Consciousness,  by  addressing 
it  as   though   it  were    a    separate  identity 
utterly  unconnected  with  you,  by  asking  a 
"spirit"  to  answer  you,  you  help  to  break 
your  Mind  in  two,  to  detach  the  Sub-Con- 
sciousness from  the  Consciousness,  and  so 
to  get  results  which  astonish   yourself.     So 
divided  is  mind  against  itself  that  (as  when 
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1  thought  "  The  Pro—''  was  to  be  "  The  Pro- 
fessor's Love  Story")  even  a  conscious 
expectation  of  something  different  does  not 
turn  the  Sub-Consciousness  from  its  first 
•dogged  determination  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
•somebody  else's  Sub-Consciousness  was  in 
the  ascendant.  The  "  mediums"  who  excuse 
the  "spirits"  on  the  ground  of  their  mendacity 
are  not  necessarily  frauds  :  they  are  them- 
selves deceived;  they  do  not  know  that  if  the 
"  spirits ''  lie,  it  is  because  a  true  reply  was 
not  latent  in  any  one  of  the  human  Con- 
sciousnesses or  Sub-Consciousnesses  present. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems 
to  be  this  :  there  is  a  germ  of  scientific  truth, 
which  the  professional  spiritualists  doctor 
and  wrap  round  with  complex  tricker>%  in 
order  to  extract  backsheesh  from  poor  old 
women  of  both  sexes,  anxious  for  infomiation 
about  deceased  relatives.  "1  can  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep  "  myself,  and  they  will 
come  when  I  call  them,  but  the  "vasty  deep" 
is  the  deep  of  my  own  Sub-Consciousness. 
We  seem  to  hear  voices  from  spirit-land,  but 
as,  when  we  hold  a  sea-shell  to  our  ear  and 
seem  to  hear  the  ocean  it  is  only  the  blood  in 
our  own  veins,  so — to  continue  Eugene  Lee- 
Hamilton's  fine  sonnet  — 

**  Lo  !  in  my  heart  I  hear,  as  in  a  shell, 
The  murmur  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave, 
Distinct,  distinct,  though  faint  and  far  it  be. 
Thou  fool  !  this  echo  is  a  cheat  as  well, — 
The  hum  of  earthly  instincts, — and  we  crave 
A  world  unreal  as  the  shell -heard  sea." 

Tables  might  be  "turned"  to  various 
purposes.  Criminals  might  be  compelled 
to  yield  up  their  secrets  to  them  in  uncon- 
trollable muscular  vibrations,  their  Sub- 
Consciousness  being  tapped.     For  students 


tinder  examination  table-turning  would  be 
very  useful  for  recalling  forgotten  knowledge. 
The  Planchette  would  be  the  most  convenient 
form.  For  obviously  the  modus  operandi  o{  the 
Planchette  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  table's. 


The  medium's  Sub-Consciousness  arrives  at 
an  answer  by  guesswork,  reminiscence,  etc., 
and  produces  the  muscular  movements  of 
writing  without  first  passing  the  message 
through  the  writer's  Consciousness.  Mr. 
Stead  has,  I  believe,  a  familiar  spirit  called 
Julia.  This  is  merely  a  projection  of  his  own 
Sub-Consciousness,  the  Planchette  being  the 
artificial  instrument  for  enabling  him  to  give 
pseudo-objectivity  to  his  thought,  to  detach 
a  shred  of  his  mind.  Even  so,  many  a 
dramatist  marshals  toy  figures  on  a  mimic 
stage.  The  external  image  is  a  help  to  weak 
imaginations.  The  process  of  novel-writing 
involves  breaking  up  your  mind  into  bits — 
one  for  each  character.  And  when  the 
characters  are  said  to  take  the  reins  into 
their  own  hands,  it  means  that  the  bits  are 
developing  an  independent  existence.  If 
Mr.  Stead  is  not  careful,  Julia  will  get  the 
upper  hand  of  him,  his  Sub-Consciousness 
will  dominate  his  Consciousness,  and  then 
he  will  be  mad.  This  detachment  of  bits  of 
mind  is  dangerous  ;  the  monster  may  over- 
power Frankenstein.  Julia  is  literally  a 
child  of  Mr.  Stead's  brain,  a  psychical 
daughter  embodied  in  a  Plan- 
chette. Double  Consciousness, 
Double  Identity,  are  well- 
known  forms  of  insanity.  In  a 
mild  degree  they  consist  with 
sanity.  Landscer  could  paint 
different  heads  simultaneously  ^ 
with  both  hands. 

Hypnotism,  on  this  theory, 
would  be  the  lulling  of  the  patient's  Con- 
sciousness, the  closing  of  his  central  I,  and 
the  setting  of  his  Sub-Consciousness  to  work 
in  accordance  with  suggestions.  Thought- 
transference  seems  a  superfluous  hypothesis 
here.  Death  is  the  cessation  of  both  Con- 
sciousness and  Sub  -  Consciousness  ;  and 
when  a  drowned  man  is  resuscitated  his 
Sub-Consciousness  can  never  have  ceased. 
Do  you  fail  to  understand  Sub-Conscious- 
ness.^ So  do  I  —  as  much  as  that  our 
digestion  operates  and  our  blood  circulates 
without  asking  our  permission.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Sub-Conscious- 
ness is  simply  the  psychical  side  of  all  the 
molecular  changes  that  are  going  on  in  our 
nervous  system.  There  is  more  than  "  meta- 
physical conceit "  in  that  elegy  of  Donne's  : 
**  Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought." 
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Two  things  alone  remain  to  be  considered. 
One  is  how  the  Planchette  or  the  table  is 
able  to  read  cards  placed  face  downwards 
upon  it  ;  the  second  is,  is  telepathy  or 
thought-transference  a  possibility  ?  As  to 
the  first  jxjint  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  whether  the  results  are  more 
than  Chance  would  account  for  ;  for  Chance 
has  strange  vagaries — themselves  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  Chances— and  in  order  to  decide, 
one  would  have  to  make  a  far  more  extended 
induction  than  I  have  had  time  for.  But  if 
the  mathematical  probabilities  are  really 
exceeded,  one  would  be  driven  to  the 
suspicion  that  there  resides  in  the  Sub- 
Consciousness  a  sense  of  which  we  are  un- 
aware, perhaps  an  extra  way  of  perceiving  by 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  which  may  be  either  a 
new  embryonic  sense,  not  yet  develoj>ed  by 
the  struggle  for  existence,  or  the  rudimentarj' 
survival  of  an  old  sense  eliminated  in  the 
struggle,  perhaps  a  relic  from  those  primeval 
homogeneous  organisms  in  which  every  part 
of  the  body  did  every  kind  of  work.  After 
all,  the  senses  are  all  developments  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  This  suspicion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  correct  card  is 
often  given  at  the  first  trial,  and  not  after, 
as  if  this  unused  sense  were  soon  ex- 
hausted. By  the  way,  though  the  "  spirits 
mostly  failed  to  tell  a  card  placed  face 
down,  and  unknown  to  any  one  in  the 
room,  they  were  invariably  successful  when 


it  was  placed  face  up  :  a  sufficient  proof— is 
it  not  ? — that  there  could  be  nothing  in  the 
replies  which  was  not  already  in  some  one's 
Consciousness. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  telepathy, 
though  I  am  tempted  to  believe  in  it,  I  have 
not  yet  met  with  any  convincing  instance  of 
it.  Thought-reading  d  la  Stuart  Cumberland 
almost  any  one  could  do  who  practised  it. 
The  thought-reader  merely  takes  the  place  of 
the  table  as  a  receiver  of  muscular  vibrations. 
What  tempts  me  to  believe  in  the  transfer  of 
thought  without  physical  connection  is  that, 
given  telepathy,  all  the  mysterious  phenomena 
that  have  persisted  in  popular  belief  through 
the  centuries  could  be  swept  away  at  one 
fell  swoop.  By  telepathy,  working  mainly 
through  the  Sub-Consciousness,  I  will  explain 
you  Clairvoyance  (that  is,  not  the  mere 
seeing  of  pictures,  which  is  a  phenomenon 
akin  to  dreaming,  but  the  vision  of  other 
people's  Sub-Consciousnesses),  ghosts,  witch- 
craft, Possession,  wraiths,  Mahatmas,  astral 
bodies,  etc.,  etc.  But  it  is  rather  absurd  to 
call  in  a  new  mystery  to  explain  what  may 
not  even  be  facts.  And  so,  till  I  am  con- 
vinced either  of  ghosts  or  of  telepathy,  I 
must  accord  an  impartial  incredulousness  to 
both.  Credat  Christianus^  F.  W.  Myers  I 
For  I  gather  that  the  Psychical  Society 
r.sserts  that  they  must  exist  But  as  yet — 
je  n'en  vols  tas  la  n^cessiU, 

L  Zangwill. 
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OHN  ROTHBURY  was  a  young  man  who  had  succeeded  to  his  fortune 

quite  unexpectedly,  after  the  very  homeliest  training  as  a  child,  and  no 

thought  that  he  was  born  to  be  anything  but  a  peasant  gardener,  growing 

fruit  and  flowers  for  the  market ;  or,  perhaps,  if  luck  should  favour  him, 

a  painter,   living  in  a  cottage  like  Millet,  as  poor  at  least,  if  not  as 

great  as  that  master.      But  John  was  so  far  from  any   knowledge  of 

what   was   going  on  in  the  world  that  it  is  to  be  feared  he  had  not 

even  heard  of  Millet,  but  only  imagined  vaguely  a  wondering  beatific 

existence  all  given  up  to  art,  and  conscious  of  nothing  else,  nothing  finer  or  more 

desirable  in  the  world.     But  he  was  a  youth  of  very  conscientious  mind,  and  when 

he  discovered  that  he  was  the  heir  of  a   large  fortune  he  put  himself  with  great 

docility  into  the  hands  of  his  guardians  and  men  of  business,  and  suffered  himself 

to  be  trained  in  the  most  correct  way  according  to  all  the  necessities  of  w^hat  one 

of  them   called   his  "station,"  though   John  was  aware  that  he   had   in   reality  no 

station,  but  only  wealth  and  a  blank  record  like  that  of  one  who  had  no  ancestors, 

nobody  who  had  gone  before  him  in  the  path  of  life.     His  father,  who  had  made 

all  the  money,  had  been  unknown  to  John,  and  he  had  no  relatives  nor  any  fixed 

place  in  the  world.     He  had,  indeed,  a   house  in   London,  but  that  did  not  count 

as   a   home.     His  mother,  after   having  so  long  accustomed   herself  to   the   barest 

elements  of  life,  did  not  feel  capable  of  any  other  manner  of  living,  and  remained 

in  the  cottage  in  the  south  of  France,  which  she  had  chosen  for  her  dwelling  before 

her  son  was  bom.     And  thus   John  was  virtually  alone  in   the  world.      He  was  a 

most  docile  ward  in  the  hands  of  his  governors,  so  long  as  he  was  under  age,  and 

even  beyond  that  time  so  long  as  his  education  lasted.     He  went  to  Oxford  dutifully, 

having  been  prepared  with  care  for  that  crowning  point  of  training,  and  though  he 

never   distinguished   himself  in    the   faintest   degree,   got   through   very  well   in   the 
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crowd.  But  after  this  he  took  the  reins  in  his  own  hands,  and  pursued  the  way 
that  pleased  his  childish  thought.  He  had  no  special  duty  to  his  country,  no 
"place"  to  keep  up,  or  territorial  influence  to  exercise;  so  he  gave  himself  up  to 
what  was  in  reality  the  only  thing  he  loved  in  the  world,  which  was  Art.  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  ever  have  become  a  Millet,  even  had  he  been  left  to  pursue  that 
career,  as  he  originally  intended ;  but  he  did  attain  to  painting  pictures  which,  if  they 
were  not  great,  were  at  least  very  sincere  and  natural,  and  possessed  a  quiet  character 
and  originality  not  to  be  despised.  His  life  was  innocently  Bohemian,  very  free  and 
untroubled,  full  of  wanderings  in  beautiful  places,  and  brotherhood  with  queer  people, 
but  with  very  little  of  the  wildness  of  the  society  which  is  generally  distinguished  by 
that  name ;  or,  at  least,  of  the  supposed  wildness  which  is  conventionally  attributed 


■nis  iije  was  ,   .  ,  juii  uj   wunuvnnya  tn  uvuuiijui  piucvs. 


to  it.  John  was  bourgeois  in  the  cleanness  of  his  life  and  manners ;  he  did  not  like 
noise,  and  hated  drinking ;  he  was,  in  fact,  born  respectable,  though  he  disliked  any 
ties  upon  his  personal  freedom.  This  is  in  reality,  I  think,  the  true  artist  temperament, 
though  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  it  unconventional,  meaning  unruly  and  disorderly — 
whereas  order  is  the  breath  of  its  nostrils.  John  w^as  very  particular  about  all  his 
simple  surroundings :  he  pulled  down  curtains  and  thrust  ugly  ornaments  out  of  the 
way  with  a  freedom  w^hich  somehow  no  French  aubergisie,  and  scarcely  even  any 
English  village  innkeeper,  took  amiss.  Perhaps  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  John 
was  more  liberal  than  artist-guests  usually  are,  keeping  no  very  strict  eye  upon  the 
little  sundries  of  a  bill  as  most  of  them  do,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  discreetly 
fleeced  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  in  general  ;  and  partly  that  he  knew  exactly  how 
to  deal  with  the  Frenchmen,  at  least  of  that  class,  as  one  to  the  manner  born. 
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Thus  he  spent  his  life  in  his  own  way,  and  it  was  a  very  enjoyable  life.  Few 
people  suspected  that  he  had  a  house  in  Belgravia  to  which  he  might  retire  at  any 
moment,  or  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  which  he  could  draw  as  he  pleased.  Still 
less  was  it  generally  known  that  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  French  peasant.  What 
his  comrades  knew  of  him  was  that  he  was  a  very  good  fellow,  who  might  be  safely 
asked  for  a  small  loan  in  time  of  need,  or  who  would  even  offer  that  kindness  where 
he  saw  it  was  much  wanted,  and  who  never  troubled  any  one  about  paying  back.  To 
account  for  this  he  always  said  that  he  had  had  some  money  left  him,  and  that,  as  he 
had  neither  wife  nor  child,  he  wanted  it  much  less  than  many  others  did.  He  sold 
a  picture  now  and  then,  at  which  he  always  had  the  air  of  being  astonished  as  well 
as  pleased,  protesting  that  it  was  all  luck,  and  that  the  others,  which  remained  on  the 
painters'  hands,  were  really  much  better  than  his,  which  sometimes,  no  doubt,  was  the 
case.  He  said  freely  that  he  was  a  lucky  fellow,  and  people  generally  took  him  at 
his  word.  He  was  certainly  one  who  was  content,  and  loved  his  art  and  his  freedom, 
and  his  long  days'  sketchings  out  of  doors,  and  the  humours  of  the  little  artist 
community  which  is  wont  to  gather  together  at  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places,  very 
gregarious  and  friendly,  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  world  as  nobody  else  does. 
John  loved  to  sit  among  them,  and  hear  them  adoring  the  light  as  it  came  upon  their 
bit  of  landscape,  or  upon  the  curves  of  a  figure — and  the  landscape  or  the  figure 
upon  which  the  light  came — and  the  distances  and  the  foregrounds,  and  the  human 
grace  and  outline,  and  all  the  beautiful  things  which  these  (sometimes  rough)  fellows 
admired  and  lingered  over  with  an  exquisite  pleasure.  He  too  admired  and  adored, 
and  fell  into  despair  over  his  own  attempted  renderings  of  these  lovely  things.  And 
yet  there  was  always  a  grace  in  his  roughest  studies,  which  was  not  lost  even  in  the 
most  elaborate  of  his  pictures,  the  grace  of  a  real  sense  of  beauty  and  a  real  sympathy 
with  life. 

This  life  went  on  for  many  years,  till  John  had  entered  upon  the  thirties,  the  full 
maturity  of  manhood.  And  then  a  thing  happened  to  him,  the  strangest  thing  in  life, 
yet  the  most  common  thing,  and  occurring  every  day.  He  fell  in  love — all  at  once, 
without  any  warning,  in  that  perfectly  unprepared  and  unintentional  way  which  often 
happens  among  the  most  unlikely  of  men.  It  was  not  that  he  wanted  a  wife,  which 
is  the  motive  with  some  men.  Most  certainly  he  did  not  want  a  wife  whose  advent 
would  disturb  all  his  plans  and  force  him  back  into  the  trammels  of  society.  This, 
I  suppose,  was  why,  when  his  love  came  to  the  boiling  pitch,  he  presented  himself 
to  the  parents  of  his  Edith  solely  as  he  was,  or  as  appearances  showed  him,  as  an  artist 
doing  tolerably  well  in  his  profession,  and  able  to  keep  his  wife  more  or  less  comfort- 
ably. These  parents  were  the  vicar  of  a  little  parish  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  his  wife — 
good,  honest  people,  who  were  naturally  poor,  and  whose  daughter,  one  of  several^  had 
shown  some  taste  for  drawing,  and  had  been  sent  to  such  schools  of  art  as  they  could 
hear  of,  or  get  at,  to  cultivate  this  faculty.  Poor  Edith  was  not  a  genius,  as  these  good 
people  had  fondly  hoped  at  first,  but  she  had  found  a  little  market  for  her  modest 
drawings — better,  perhaps,  than  if  she  had  had  more  power  or  pretension ;  and  they 
were  satisfied  that  they  had  done  what  was  the  best  for  her.  It  was  necessary  that 
their  girls  should  learn  to  do  something  for  themselves,  they  sadly  acknowledged,  "  in 
case  anything  should  happen  to  me,"  the  Vicar  said.  It  was  certain  that  this 
"  anything "  must  happen  sooner  or  later,  for  the  Vicar  was  an  old  man  ;  and  the 
girls  took  their  work  very  cheerfully,  as  it  is  happily  now  the  fashion  for  girls  to  do, 
not  bemoaning  themselves,  as  in  a  previous  generation.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  was 
a  governess;  as  for  little  Dorothy,  it  was  not  as  yet  decided  what  she  should  be 
trained  to  be. 
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There  was  great  commotion  at  the  Vicarage  when  John,  with  a  somewhat  heavy 
foot  (which  he  retained  from  his  peasant  days,  nothing  ever  obliterating  the  sabot  from 
the  habits  of  the  human  step),  came  up  the  gravel  walk  to  the  old  parson's  study 
into  which  the  evenmg  sun  was  streaming  level  with  blinding  force.     The  house  was 
a  pretty  house,  covered  with  a  great  flowering  myrtle,  which  was  the  pride  of  the  parish, 
and  showed  its  round  pink  buds  at  the  window  of  the  odd  little  den,  full  of  mouldy 
books,  kept  wholesome  by  the  constant  fumigation  of  the  Vicar's  pipe,  which  was  the 
old  gentleman's  refuge  from  all  the  cares  of  the  world.      He  came  out  of  it,  when 
John  made  his  exit  into  the  garden,  where  Edith,  very  nervous,  was  waiting  for  him, 
with  his  grey  hair  all  rubbed 
up  and   standing  on  end 
round  his  head,  and  calling 
for   "Mary,    Mary,"   in    a 
voice  which  went  over  all 
the  house.     This  perturbed 
tone,  with  which  she  was 
very  well   acquainted,   un- 
earthed  Mrs.  Austen  from 
the     spare    bedroom,     in 
which,    as     in    the     only 
unoccupied  place,  she  was 
cutting  out  under-garments 
for  the  sewing-class. 

"I  am  coming,  I  am 
coming,  Edward,"  she  cried, 
as  she  put  down  her  big 
scissors,  and  rubbed  her 
forefinger  and  thumb  which 
were  almost  blistered  by 
the  use  of  those  imple- 
ments. She  hurried  after 
him  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  had  already 
seated  himself  in  the 
species  of  confessional  to 
which  he  resorted  when 
he  went  thus  specially  into 
this  apartment  in  the  work- 
ing   portion    of  the    day. 

He  was  the  Vicar,  and  he        „^^^^^  ^^^^  f,fg  ^j^^  ^^  ^/here  Edith,  very  nervous,  tt/aa  waiting  for  him." 

had  a  high  sense  of  his  own 

sacerdotal  dignity ;  nevertheless  there  were  moments  in  which  the  peace  of  his  mind 

depended  upon  a  free  and  full  confession  into  his  wife's  private  and  particular  ear. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  with  tremendous  seriousness,  "  I  have  just  had  a  very  strange 
visitor,  Mr.  Rothbury  the  artist.  And  what  do  you  think  he  wants  ?— our  Edith  for 
his  wife ! " 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Austen  with  composure,  "I  cannot  say  I  am  very 
much  surprised." 

"  Surprised  !  Edith,  whom  we  thought  we  had  done  so  well  for,  training  her  for 
her  water-colours." 
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"Ah,  Edward,  that  is  all  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Austen;  "and  I  wish  we  had  the 
money  in  our  pockets  that  she  has  cost  for  that.  But  so  far  as  she  is  concerned  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  much  happier  that  her  husband  should  do  the  water-colours  and 
she  look  after  the  house." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  thought  you  would  be  disappointed,  after 
all  the  trouble  we  have  taken." 

"  Oh,  disappointed  ! "  she  said — thus  brushing  that  folly  aside.  "  And  did  he  tell 
you  what  his  means  were?  and  does  it  seem  to  you  that  he  has  enough  to  keep  her 
comfortably  ?  and  can  he  make  any  provision  in  case  of — ^anything  happening  ?  "  This 
paraphrase  of  the  more  dreadful  words,  death  and  misfortune,  was  the  expression 
always  used  between  the  Vicar  and  his  wife. 

The  Vicar  nibbed  up  his  stubby  grey  locks  still  more.  "  He  did  say  something 
about  five  hundred  a  year;  but  I  was  so  much  taken  by  surprise,  and  so  uncertain 
how  you  would  take  it " 

"  Five  hundred  a  year  ! "  his  wife  repeated,  "  and  we've  never  had  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty."  She  put  up  her  hand  to  her  eyes,  and  a  sob  came  into  her  voice. 
"That's  a  very  good  income  for  a  young  couple- -oh,  a  very  good  income — to  begin 
upon.  I  suppose  he  expects  to  make  more  as  he  goes  on.  And,  Edward,  it  is  very 
important  to  know  whether  he  has  anything  to  settle.  Did  he  say  he  had  anything 
to  settle  ?  He  might  die,  though  God  forbid  it,  and  leave  Edith  with  perhaps — others 
to  provide  for.     You  must  inquire  into  that,  my  dear." 

"  Mary,"  said  the  Vicar,  "  Edith  has  nothing.  How  can  I  ask  him  questions  about 
his  most  intimate  concerns,  when  we  have  nothing  to  give  on  our  side  ?  " 

"  What  nonsense  ! "  cried  the  troubled  woman  ;  "  haven't  we  Edith  to  give— a  girl 
that  any  man  might  be  proud  of.  And  she  will  have  to  give  up  her  profession ;  and 
there  probably  will  be — others  to  take  into  consideration.  If  he  has  no  money  to 
settle,  you  must  make  him  insure  his  life." 

"  My  dear  Mary  ! "  said  the  Vicar  in  despair.  "  How  am  I  to  speak  to  a  stranger 
like  Mr.  Rothbury  about  his  moit  intimate  concerns  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Edward,  don't  be  so  ridiculous ! "  Mrs.  Austen  cried ;  and  then  she  added 
with  composure  that  she  supposed  she  must  do  it  herself.  "  Though  it  always  comes 
so  much  better  from  a  man,"  she  said.  But  this  the  Vicar  deprecated  as  quite  a 
mistake  on  her  part. 

"  He  will  not  mind  it  from  you,"  said  this  disingenuous  clergyman.  "  He  will 
think  that  you  don't  know  much  of  business,  and  that  if  you're  over  anxious  it's 
very  excusable  in  a  mother ;  whereas  me  he  would  expect  to  speak  like  a  man  of 
the  world." 

Poor  Vicar !  if  that  was  his  opinion  it  was  one  which  was  not  shared  by  any 
of  his  family.  But  John,  on  being  talked  to,  proved  himself  most  happily  ready 
to  do  anything  that  was  required.  He  was  ready  to  settle  upon  Edith  a  house  he 
had  in  London,  which  brought  in  a  very  decent  rent,  he  said ;  or  he  would  insure 
his  life,  or  do  anything  Mrs.  Austen  pleased.  He  was,  indeed,  so  entirely  at  his 
ease  about  this  that  his  very  compliance  raised  doubt  in  the  anxious  mother's  mind. 
He  talked  quite  calmly  of  fnsuring  his  life  for  thousands  ! 

"  And  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  the  premiums  ?  "  she  said  with  a 
troubled  countenance,  being  well  aware  what  a  business  it  was  to  scrape  together 
enough  to  pay  the  Vicar's  premiums  once  a  year.  But  she  had  to  be  satisfied 
for  the  moment  with  these  assurances,  and  Edith  was  as  happy  as  the  day 
was  long. 

Edith  was  so  happy  that  she  did  not  mind  at  all  whether  John  had  five  hundred 
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pounds  or  farthings  a  year.  "  He  wants  us  just  to  go  on  as  he  has  been  doing, 
travelling  a  great  deal  and  sketching  everywhere,  and  enjoying  all  the  most  beautiful 
places  in  the  world.  Oh,  mother !  think  of  going  to  Italy,  and  perhaps  Spain,  and 
all  the  places  that  one  has  dreamt  of,  but  never  hoped  to  see ! "  cried  Edith,  in 
her  delight. 

But  Mrs.  Austen  shook  her  head.  "  Do  you  mean  that,  you  are,  to  have  no  house 
— no  home  of  your  own  to  settle  down  in  ?  "  she  said  in  dismay. 

"  Not  till  we  get  old  and  want  to  settle  down.  Not  now,  when  we  are  both 
young  and  free ;  we  are  to  work  together,  and  draw  together,  and  never  to  have  a 
dull  hour,"  Edith  said,  radiant  with  smiles. 

Poor  thing  !  poor  young  unthinking  girl !  But  how  was  her  mother  to  convince  her 
that  this  was  not  the  most  desirable  life  in  the  world?  Mrs.  Austen  did  not  think 
it  at  all  desirable.  What  she  wished  for  was  a  house, — it  might  be  quite  a  small  house 
to  begin  with — decently  furnished,  with  a  little  plate  for  the  table,  which  no  doubt  the 
friends  of  the  young  couple  would  give  them  as  wedding  presents,  if  properly  directed 
thereto.  Had  not  Mrs.  Cramer  given  Alice  Scott  a  dozen  of  spoons  only  the  other 
day?  and  Edith  was  a  much  greater  favourite  with  that  lady  than  ever  Alice  had  been. 
A  little  house  with  a  Brussels  carpet  in  the  little  drawing-room,  and  those  art  carpets, 
which  only  cost  thirty-five  shillings  each,  in  the  bedrooms  ;  and,  p>erhaps,  some  nice 
second-hand  furniture,  which  is  so  much  more  the  fashion  nowadays  than  anything 
new.  Mrs.  Austen  having  succeeded  so  well  in  the  matter  of  the  life  insurance, 
resolved  to  put  forth  to  John  the  importance  of  having  a  house  ready  for  Edith,  and 
giving  up  this  sort  of  vagabond  scheme  of  wandering,  without  delay.  He  received  the 
representation — made  by  her  with  great  nervousness— with  the  same  easy  good-humour 
which  he  had  shown  before. 

"  There  is  the  house  in  London,"  he  said  :  "  whenever  we  like  we  can  come  home 
to  that." 

"  But  you  said  it  was  let,  and  that  the  rent " 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  "  it  is  let ;  but  that  stops  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or 
whenever  we  please." 

"But — but — Mr.  Rothbury,  the  rent  was  to  be  the  provision  for  Edith;  the 
settlement " 

"  Oh,  was  it  ?  "  he  said  lightly ;  "  well,  we  must  put  something  in  its  place." 

"But— it  was  a  great  part  of  your  income,  I  understood.  I  am  afraid  you  are 
not  a  very  good  man  of  business.  A  house  to  live  in  is  of  great  importance  ;  but 
something  to  live  upon  is  more  important  still." 

"  That  will  be  all  right,  Mrs.  Austen.  The  lawyers  will  look  after  that.  Edith  and 
I  will  do  very  well.     I  assure  you  you  need  not  fear." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  she  said,  with  a  troubled  countenance ;  "  but  the  Vicar 
will  insist  on  guarantees.  You  can^t  live  on  the  rent  of  your  house,  and  occupy 
your  house,  and  settle  it  on  Edith — all  these  three  things  together.  The  Vicar,  I  am 
afraid,  dear  Mr.  Rothbury,  will  expect  something  very  much  more  definite." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "  I  can  insure  my  life  for  a  few  thousands  more.  You  like 
the  idea  of  insuring  one's  life  !  " 

"When  you  have  plenty  of  money  to  pay  the  premiums.  Do  you  know  what 
a  few  thousands  insured  cost  a  year?  And  where  are  you  to  get  the  money?" 
Mrs.  Austen  asked,  almost  in  a  tragic  tone. 

But  John  Rothbury  only  laughed,  and  assured  her  that  he  and  Edith  would  do 
very  well :  which  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  answer  to  a  business  discussion  that 
could  be  in  the  world. 
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IL 

It  was  on  that  same  evening — when  Mrs.  Austen  was  still  in  this  puzzled  and  troubled 
state,  which  naturally  she  had  communicated  to  the  Vicar,  in  whom  there  was  no  light 
on  the  subject — that  George  Gregory  came  in  to  tea.  He  was  one  of  the  artist  band 
with  whom  Edith — who  had  met  them  all  sketching  one  time  or  another,  and  who 
had  the  modem  young  woman's  confidence  in  camaraderie,  and  conviction  that  all  the 
elderly  nonsense  about  the  impossibility  of  friendship  between  men  and  women  was 
contemptible  indeed — had  formed  acquantance,  and  to  whom  the  Vicar,  with  a  clerical 
impulse  of  hospitality  and  his  usual  imprudence,  had  given  a  general  invitation.  All 
the  family,  except  Mrs.  Austen  herself,  were  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  matter  how  many 
people  you  asked  to  tea.  If  it  had  been  to  dinner,  indeed,  or  even  to  supper — but  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of  cake  or  bread  and  butter,  of  what  consequence  could  that  be 
in  a  house  where  so  much  of  those  simple  dainties  was  consumed  ever>'  day?  Mrs. 
Austen,  in  this  as  in  many  details,  ran  counter  to  the  general  mind  of  the  Vicarage. 
She  knew  how  soon  an  extra  spoonful  of  tea  in  the  pot  and  an  extra  loaf  cut  down 
for  bread  and  butter  mounted  up ;  and  all  those  painter  young  men  ate  bread  and 
butter  as  if  they  thought  it  cost  nothing.  But  this  was  one  of  the  points  on  which 
Mrs.  Austen  was  overborne  by  the  family  and  compelled  to  submit. 

It  was,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  very  evening  when  there  had  arisen  that  discussion 
between  Edith's  mother  and  John  as  to  the  house.  George  Gregory  was  one  of  the 
artist  brotherhood  whom  no  one  liked  very  much,  but  he  was  one  who  was  most 
assiduous  in  his  devotion  to  the  household  gods  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter  in  the 
Vicarage.  He  had  been  absent  for  a  little  time,  and  had  not  heard,  or  pretended  he 
had  not  heard,  "  about  John," — which  was  the  manner  in  which  the  family  described 
Edith's  engagement.  And  he  said,  "  Rothbury  ! — oh,  he's  a  queer  fellow  ! "  when  some 
one  mentioned  somewhat  familiarly  his  name. 

"  How  is  he  a  queer  fellow  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Austen,  pricking  up  her  ears 

"  Well,  in  every  way,  I  think,"  said  the  malevolent  one.  "  He  has  always  plenty 
of  money,  but  no  one  knows  where  it  comes  from.  As  for  his  making  three  hundred 
a  year,  or  one  hundred  a  year,  by  selling  his  pictures,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  He 
can't  paint  a  little  bit.  He  copies  Millet — French  Millet,  you  know,  like  all  those  Paris 
fellows.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  think  such  a  lot  of  Millet  as  some  do — but  his  imitators! 
And  yet  the  fellow  has  always  plenty  of  money,  and  flings  it  about  like  a  lord."  Mr. 
Gregory  was  aware  of  more  than  one  loan  which  never  would  be  repaid  to  John,  but 
which  burned  the  borrower's  pockets,  so  to  speak,  all  the  same. 

Mrs.  Austen  grew  pale.  Edith  was  fortunately  not  present,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  affected  by  this  report;  but  it  struck  the  Vicar  absolutely  dumb  for  the 
moment,  and  he  sat  gaping  at  the  speaker,  who  was  exhilarated  by  the  sensation 
he  had  made. 

"  If  he  has  plenty  of  money,"  said  Mrs.  Austen,  "  I  daresay  it  is  from  his  property 
if  it  is  not  from  his  art  I  happen  to  know  that  he  has  houses  in  the  best  quarter  of 
London." 

"  Oh,  that  house  in  Belgravia  ! "  the  artist  said ;  "  ever)'body  knows  of  that.  It's 
part  of  the  myster)'.  It  is  not  let,  Mrs.  Austen,  any  more  than  I  am.  When  he  goes  to 
town  he  goes  there,  and  it's  a  palace.  It's  there  he  hangs  all  his  pictures,  I  suppose, 
that  he  pretends  to  sell.  He  should  have  quite  a  gallery ! "  Gregory  said,  with  a 
laugh.     "  And  there's  another  queer  thing  about  him  which  very  few  people  know." 

The  Vicar  had  been  making  signals  of  distress,  betraying  the  part  he  took  in  the 
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matter,  to  his  wife  for  some  moments.  He  said  now,  "  This  is  very  serious,  Mary ;  this 
is  very  serious,"  shaking  his  great  head. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Austen,  "  that  it  matters  very  much  to  us  how  queer  Mr. 
Rothbury  may  be ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  what  is  the  other  queer  thing  that 
people  don't  know  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  may  see  it  in  him,"  said  the  unfaithful  brother.  "  Don't  you  notice 
the  clumsy  way  he  walks,  as  if  he  were  wearing  wooden  shoes  ?  Well,  so  he  did  once  : 
he  was  brought  up  in  a  little  French  place,  like  a  little  clodhopper.  Just  a  little 
peasant  he  was,  hanging  about  the  railway  to  carry  a  bag,  and  so  forth.  I  knew  a 
fellow  once  that  saw  him  at  it — just  a  little  Jacques  Bonhomme,  don't  you  know." 


' '  Thts  la  very  aertoua,  Mary. ' " 

The  Vicar's  eyes  grew  larger  and  larger ;  his  grey  locks  began  to  erect  themselves 
on  his  head. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  Mary,  it  is  well  that  we  have  heard  this." 

She  gave  her  shoulders  a  shrug  and  wrench  in  her  impatience. 

"  If  Mr.  Rothbury  has  raised  himself  to  his  present  position  by  his  own  exertions, 
it  is  the  greatest  credit  to  him,  I  am  sure,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  yes,  if  he  has  done  that ! "  said  the  other,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  that's  a  mystery, 
like  all  the  rest." 

"  I  think  we  have  discussed  our  neighbours  quite  long  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Austen, 
for  Edith  had  just  come  in  and  taken  her  place  at  the  table ;  and  she  changed  the 
subject  so  determinedly  that  even  that  evil  tongue  could  find  no  more  opportunity 
of  speech. 
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Gregory  went  away,  however,  chuckling  to  himself  with  a  sense  that  he  had 
" dished,'  as  he  said,  John  Rothbur)',  a  fellow  who  was  so  well  off  as  to  lend  money 
to  men  a  great  deal  better  than  himself,  confound  him  I  and  who  did  sell  his  daubs 
too,  taking  the  bread  out  of  other  fellows'  mouths. 

After  their  uncomfortable  visitor  was  gone,  the  Vicar  tried  every  means  he  could 
think  of  to  get  his  wife's  private  ear.  He  was  very  much  troubled,  the  poor  old 
gentleman  !  He  accepted  this  new-comer's  word  against  John,  whom  he  was  much 
better  acquainted  with,  with  that  faith  of  the  ignorant  which  is  so  unaccountable 
and  exasperating. 

"  It  must  be  put  a  stop  to — it  must  be  put  a  stop  to,"  he  said  to  himself. 

For  her  part,  Mrs.  Austen  was  troubled  too.  She  did  not  know  how  to  reconcile 
these  strangely  differing  details.  A  peasant  boy  in  France— well,  if  he  had  raised 
himself  by  his  own  exertions !  And  then  that  house  in  town  which  had  already 
troubled  her  mind,  which  was  let,  and  was  to  be  settled  on  Edith,  and  yet  was  a 
home  that  would  be  open  to  them ;  and  was  a  palace,  this  man  said,  with  all  his 
unsold  pictures  hanging  in  it  These  things  were  enough  to  make  Mrs.  Austen 
very  uncomfortable,  though  she  did  not  give  in  as  her  husband  did.  They  were 
all  heightened,  too,  to  her,  by  John's  extreme  easy-mi ndedness,  by  his  almost  laughing 
suggestion  of  one  way  after  another  of  supplying  the  necessary  settlement,  and  even 
by  the  lavish  character  of  his  presents,  and  his  readiness  to  produce  money  for 
anything  that  was  wanted — parish  charities,  choir  excursions,  or  whatever  Edith  might 
chance  to  be  interested  in. 

When  her  husband  finally  secured  her  attention,  after  many  efforts,  she  was  in 
a  very  perturbed  state. 

"My  dear,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Rothbury  is  not  the  man  we  thought,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  old  head,  when  he  had  at  last  beguiled  her  into  his  study,  from  which 
there  was  no  escape. 

"  How  dreadfully  untidy  you  are,  Edward  !  and  what  a  quantity  of  books  you  have 
out  of  the  shelves  !     You  can't  be  reading  all  these  at  once,"  she  said. 

"  My  dear  Mary,  I  was  speaking  to  you  of  Mr.  Rothbury." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  !  But  to  bring  me  into  a  place  smelling  of  dust  like  this,  and  of 
tobacco ;  I  don't  really  know  which  is  worst,"  she  cried,  with  many  sniffs  of  disgust. 

"  Mary,  don't  turn  me  off  like  this.  If  this  young  man  was  really  an  uneducated 
boy,  carrying  parcels  from  the  railway,  and  then  suddenly  has  a  great  command  of 
money  and  a  house  in  town " 

"We  knew  he  had  a  house  in  town,"  said  Mrs.  Austen  reproachfully,  as  if  that  was 
an  argument. 

"  Well,  yes,  so  we  did,"  her  husband  replied ;  "  he  made  no  secret  of  that," 
accepting  the  statement,  too,  on  his  side,  as  if  there  was  logic  in  it. 

"And  if  he  was  only  a  peasant  boy,"  cried  Mrs.  Austen,  suddenly  thinking  of 
another  thing,  which  really  was  an  argument,  "  how  comes  he,  Edward,  I  ask  you,  to 
be  an  Oxford  man  ? — for  that  he  is,  as  you  know." 

"There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  in  that,"  said  the  Vicar,  staggered.  "  A  Brasenose 
man.     It  is  not  very  great  for  scholarship,  but  still  it  is  a  good  college." 

"  Which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that  young  man  Gregory  ever  was — who  never 
has  a  good  word  for  any  one,"  cried  his  wife  triumphantly ;  and  then  she  turned  tail 
to  the  question  of  the  books,  and  put  some  of  them,  which  the  Vicar  particularly 
wanted,  back  into  the  shelves  without  remorse  or  pity,  so  that  Mr.  Austen  was  very 
glad  finally  to  get  her  out  of  his  den,  and  to  take  what  comfort  he  could  from  his  pipe 
and  his  thoughts  alone. 
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"Putting  the  books  back  into  the  ahelues  without  remorse." 

But  the  Vicar's  wife  was  not  at  all  at  her  ease.  She  took  an  opportunity  next 
day  to  question  John  about  his  early  life. 

"  How  well  you  speak  French  ! "  she  said.  "  I  heard  you  reading  something  out 
loud  to  Edith,  and  it  was  so  different  from  the  common  English  pronunciation.  You 
must  have  a  turn  for  languages."    This  was  her  subtle  way  of  opening  the  subject. 

"  No  credit  to  me,"  he  said.  "  French  was  my  first  language.  I  used  to  know 
it  better  than  English." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  she  said  innocently  ;  "  was  that  because  you  had  a  French  nurse,  or 
were  your  parents  living  abroad  ?  " 

"  My  mother  lived  abroad,  and  she  does  so  now.  I  am  going  to  take  Edith  to 
see  her,"  he  said,  with  a  queer  look  ;  "  but  it  must  be  later  in  the  year,  for  at  present 
it  would  be  too  hot." 

Mrs.  Austen  pondered  for  a  little,  and  then  she  said,  "  You  must  have  led  a  very 
chequered  life.  Brought  up  in  France,  and  then  going  to  Oxford,  and  then  an  artist, — 
I  can't  follow  you,  I  that  have  always  lived  in  one  place.  It  makes  my  head  go 
round." 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  quite  true.  I  have  had  an  odd  life."  And  his  face,  which 
had  been  so  gay,  grew  grave,  and  he  gave  a  little  sigh,  but  said  not  another  word. 

What  was  poor  Mrs.  Austen  to  do  ?  They  had  made  all  the  inquiries  they  could 
about  him,  as  prudent  parents  must.  And  they  had  got,  as  even  the  Vicar  allowed, 
"  every  satisfaction."  But  there  was  a  mystery,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  those 
very  respectable  lawyers  in  I^ndon,  who  had  certified  to  Mr.  Rothbury's  respectability, 
and  that  his  circumstances  were  as  he  had  stated  them.  But  that  was  a  phrase  which 
would  bear  many  meanings.  Mrs.  Austen  had  read  a  novel  not  very  long  before  in 
which  the  lover  and  young  husband,  the  most  kind,  the  most  chivalric  of  men,  was 
discovered  to  make  his  income  by  burgling, — if  there  is  such  a  word, — which  means 
that  he  was  a  burglar  of  consummate  cleverness,  and  had  kept  himself  entirely  from 
suspicion.  Who  could  tell  that  John  might  not  be  something  of  that  sort  ?  Or  there 
might  be  an  establishment  of  coiners,  as  in  Lord  Lytton's  "  Night  and  Morning,"  in 
that  Belgravian  house  ?  A  peasant  boy  carrying  travellers'  bags  at  a  railway  station, 
and  then  a  thriving  artist  selling  pictures  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
possessing  house  property  in  Belgravia.  "  But  then  he  is  an  Oxford  man,"  Mrs.  Austen 
said  to  herself.  That  was  the  only  gleam  of  comfort ;  but  how  by  any  possibility  it 
could  fit  in  between  the  other  chapters  she  could  not  imagine.  Oh,  if  he  would 
only  tell  her  his  story  simply,  whatever  it  was  !  She  was  not  a  woman  to  be  frightened 
by  humble  birth.  The  Austens  had  always  been  people  in  a  good  position,  and  she 
flattered  herself  her  own  family  was  at  least  as  good  :  but  still  the  Vicar's  wife  was  a 

woman  of  the  century,  and  if  he  had  raised  himself  by  his  own  exertions But  the 

house  in  Belgravia,  which  was  a  palace,  and  full  of  beautiful  things, — perhaps,  who 
could  tell,  unholy  gear,  got  he  dared  not  say  how  !  To  think  that  Edith,  her  Edith, 
might  be  taken  home  to  that,  and  afterwards  make  some  dreadful  discovery  and  break 
her  heart !  Mrs.  Austen  took  a  walk  round  and  round  the  garden,  hiding  in  all  the 
sheltered  nooks,  and  keeping  out  of  the  eye  and  the  repeated  calls  of  her  family  for 
a  long  time,  going  over  and  over  this  terrible  question.  How  could  she  now  solve 
it?  John  was  quite  frank  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  there  he  stopped ;  and  how  could 
she  cross-question  him  as  to  these  very  intimate  concerns  with  which,  perhaps,  she 
had  nothing  to  do  ?  And  yet  she  had  a  right  to  know  all  about  him  before  she  gave 
him  Edith.     Poor  Mrs.  Austen  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

And  I  confess  it  was  very  ridiculous  of  John  to  make  any  mystery  about  it.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  birth  or  in  his  life  which  he  had  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of. 
His  father  and  mother  had  not  "got  on."  They  had  parted,  and  he  had  been  brought 
up  on  his  mother's  small  income  till  he  was  sixteen ;  and  then  his  father  had  died,  and 
he  had  suddenly  been  made  aware,  never  having  given  any  previous  thought  to  it,  that 
he  was  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune.  This  was  the  simple  truth.  If  it  was  a  mystery, 
yet  it  was  not  a  mystery  which  had  anything  disgraceful  in  it.  His  mother  might  be 
blamed,  but  for  folly  and  want  of  understanding  only,  not  for  anything  shameful. 
Why  he  should  have  hesitated  to  tell  the  Austens  all  this,  who  could  say  ?  It  was 
highly  absurd  on  his  part.  He  had  thought  of  giving  Edith  a  surprise  in  the  Lord 
of  Burleigh  way,  taking  her  to  his  house,  w^hich  he  had  made  very  handsome,  a 
beautiful  place,  indeed  a  show  house,  and  after  showing  her  all  its  beauties  and  gloating 
over  her  admiration,  saying  to  her,  "  All  of  this  is  thine  and  mine."  It  was  a  foolish 
idea,  but  he  had  cherished  it.  As  for  the  parents,  the  settlements,  when  they  were 
produced,  would  very  well  satisfy  them.  And  he  was  delighted  with  the  good  faith 
which  took  him,  as  he  thought,  for  granted,  and  on  his  own  estimate. 

"  But  we  must  not  let  it  go  on,"  said  the  Vicar  :  "  an  errand  boy — of  no  family  ; 
we  cannot  let  it  go  on." 
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"Mrs.  Austen  took  a  walk  round  and  round  the  garden." 

"  Oh,  family ! "  cried  Mrs.  Austen  ;  "  who  is  of  any  family  nowadays  ?  As  long 
as  a  man  has  enough,  and  is  presentable  and  well  behaved,  I  don't  think  anything 
of  his  family,  if  that  were  all." 

"  There  was  a  great  financial  man,  a  stockbroker  or  something  of  the  kind,  of  the 
name  of  Rothbury,"  said  the  Vicar  reflectively. 

"If  John  had  been  connected  with  a  man  like  that  he  would  not  have  been 
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brought  up  in  a  French  village,"  said  Mrs.  Austen,  with  most  reasonable  decision 
and  firmness,  cutting  her  husband  short ;  and  he  recognised  the  justice  of  what  she 
said  :  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  was  a  little  comfort  to  him  that  there  was  a  great  financial 
man  whose  name  was  Rothbury.  It  afforded  some  kind  of  vague  guarantee  that 
things  might  come  right.  And  then  there  was  the  extraordinary  yet  unmistakable 
certainty  that  John  Rothbury  was  a  Brasenose  man.  Such  a  jumble  of  facts  was 
beyond  any  one's  power  to  reconcile  and  arrange,  and  whilst  they  were  pausing  and 
wondering  the  days  ran  on,  and  the  wedding  drew  near.  It  was  to  be  a  wedding 
without  fuss,  for  the  Austens  were  far  from  rich  ;  and  Mrs.  Austen,  though  it  was  a  little 
against  her  Church  principles,  was  yet  deeply  grateful  in  her  heart  that  the  afternoon 
marriages,  which  were  now  the  fashion,  made  anything  like  a  wedding-breakfast 
impossible.  But  this  did  make  it  possible  to  ask,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  island  to 
Edith's  marriage.  Though  she  sent  out  the  invitations  with  an  anxious  heart,  she  yet 
did  send  them  out ;  and  everybody  accepted.  It  would  have  been  the  most  delightful 
anticipation  to  Mrs.  Austen,  with  nothing  but  triumph  in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
drop  of  bitterness,  dropped  into  the  heart  of  all  that  was  sweet.  And  throughout 
the  whole,  need  I  say,  the  Vicar  kept  up  that  continual  cry,  "  Are  you  going  to  let 
things  go  on,  Mary?  How  can  we  let  things  go  on?  He  ought  to  be  brought 
to  book.  He  ought  to  be  made  to  explain  everything.  Surely  you  are  not  going  to 
let  everything  go  on  ?  " 

"  Bring  him  to  book  yourself,"  she  said  at  last,  turning  to  bay.  Even  the  wife 
of  a  clergyman  loses  patience  sometimes.  "  Make  him  explain  :  you  are  the  proper 
person  ! " 

Then  the  Vicar  was  cowed,  and  retired  to  his  study,  saying  no  more. 

Must  he  be  brought  to  book  ?  Must  he  be  made  to  explain  ?  She  went  over 
all  the  arguments,  for  and  against,  over  and  over.  A  French  peasant  boy— an  English 
Oxford  man — a  thriving  artist  making  five  hundred  a  year — a  man  who  never  sold  his 
daubs  at  all,  but  hung  them  in  a  gallery  all  to  themselves  in  a  house  in  Belgravia.  But 
how  could  a  French  peasant  boy  have  a  house  in  Belgravia  ?  or  a  burglar  or  coiner 
be  an  Oxford  man  ?  Indeed,  Mrs.  Austen  soon  gave  up  the  burglaring  and  coining 
as  inconceivable,  as  things  only  to  be  imagined  in  a  novel,  not  for  common  life. 
And  all  the  time  she  was  going  about  Edith's  simple  trousseau,  making  the  "things" 
at  home,  putting  her  own  fine  needlework  into  them  to  make  up  for  the  lace  and 
embroideries  of  the  shop. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  mother  ?  Is  it  only  because  Edith  is  going  away  ? " 
the  other  children  said. 

Perhaps  the  only  one  who  had  an  inkling  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  shaking 
of  the  Vicar's  head  and  the  anxiety  on  Mrs.  Austen's  brow  was  John  ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  did  not  behave  as  he  should  have  done  in  the  matter.  He 
took  the  parents  very  lightly.  He  was  disposed  to  laugh  at  their  uneasiness.  So 
long  as  it  was  all  right  with  Edith  he  did  not  care.  It  was  Edith  he  was  in  love 
with,  and  not  her  parents,  as  is  the  way  of  young  men ;  and  when  he  was  questioned 
he  had  a  way  of  turning  the  inquiries  off.  One  day  Mrs.  Austen  asked  him, 
"  Where  did  you  say  your  house  was,  in  town  ?  "  suddenly,  with  an  elaborate  air  of 
impromptu  which  betrayed  her. 

"  I  don't  think  1  ever  said  where  it  was,"  he  replied. 

"You  said  it  was  let ;  and  then  you  said  if  you  got  tired  of  wandering  you  could 
take  Edith  home  there." 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  I  could  send  off  the  tenant,  don't  you  know  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy  ;  you  have  to  give  them  notice,  and  the  thing  is  done." 
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"Then  she  turned  sternly  upon  the  lawyer." 

"  The  thing  is  not  done  in  a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Austen,  shaking  her  head ;  and 
then  added,  "and  you  relied  upon  the  rent  for  a  part  of  your  income.'* 

"  Oh,  the  income  is  all  right,"  said  John  lightly ;  and  then  he  was  carried  off  by 
Edith,  who  came  just  then  into  the  room  equipped  for  a  walk.  The  Vicar  was  present, 
but  he  never  said  a  word. 

"  How  can  I  question  the  man  about  his  most  private  affairs  ?  "  he  asked.  "  But, 
Mary,  you  should  really  enter  into  it  more  fully ;  you  should  bring  him  to  book." 

Should  she  put  a  stop  to  it  all, — deprive  Edith  of  the  comfort  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  a  serene  and  peaceful  happiness  which  her  mother  had  never  attained, 
all  on  the  chance  that  John,  who  was  an  Oxford  man  and,  besides,  wore  truth  and 
honesty  written  on  his  face,  was  a  burglar  or  a  coiner,  or  got  his  money  in  some  other 
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illegitimate  way, — and  break  the  girl's  heart  into  the  bargain?  The  Vicar  went  on 
shaking  his  head  as  if  he  would  have  shaken  it  off.  The  poor  woman  was  so 
exasperated  at  last  that  she  rushed  at  him  in  a  fury  and  caught  that  large  head  by 
its  grey  locks  in  her  two  hands. 

**  Oh,  for  goodness'  sake,  stop  shaking  your  head  !  or  else  do  something  yourself !  " 
she  cried.     "  Don't  you  preach  to  us  every  day  that  we  ought  to  have  faith  ?  " 

"  In  God,"  said  the  Vicar,  trying  to  shake — as  a  dog  barks  internally  when  prevented 
from  utterance— notwithstanding  the  firm  grip  of  his  wife's  hands. 

"And  in  man  too,"  Mrs.  Austen  cried,  letting  him  go,  like  a  momentarily  arrested 
pendulum,  in  a  still  stronger  oscillation  from  side  to  side. 

This  is  an  episode  in  John  Rothbury's  history  in  which  I  cannot  justify  his  action. 
But  it  may  be  said  that,  when  the  settlements  were  placed  before  the  parents,  there 
was  such  a  scene  in  the  Vicar's  library  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  There  was 
nothing  to  settle,  as  the  lawyer  gravely  remarked, — ^as  if  they  did  not  know  that ! — on 
the  lady's  side.  But  on  John's  !  Mrs.  Austen  read  those  wonderful  papers  over  her 
husband's  shoulder,  and  it  was  some  time  before  either  of  them  could  quite  understand 
through  the  phraseology  of  the  law  what  wonderful  thing  it  was  that  had  happened. 

"  Oh,  Edward ! "  she  cried  at  last,  with  a  sort  of  shriek  that  ran  through  the 
house  ;  and  then  she  turned  sternly  upon  the  lawyer,  who  sat  by  as  calm  as  a  cabbage, 
and  asked  vehemently  if  it  was  all  true. 

"  Is  what  all  true  ?  "  said  that  astonished  man. 

"This!"  cried  the  excited  mother,  striking  the  papers  with  her  hand.  "Has  he 
got  all  these  things?     Is  he  as  rich  as  that?     Do  you  mean  to  tell  me ?" 

But  here  the  Vicar  took  his  part,  as  became  him,  as  the.  head  and  sovereign 
authority  in  the  house. 

"Compose  yourself,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  quite  affectionately  upon  hers, 
which  was  quivering.  "  Have  not  I  always  said,  my  dear,  that  John  Rothbury  was  a 
man  we  could  fully  confide  in,  from  every  point  of  view  ?  " 

Meanwhile  Edith,  who  had  never  known  any  of  these  tremors,  was  trying  on  her 
wedding-gown ;  and  John — much  amused  by  the  thought  of  the  revelation  which  was 
bursting  upon  the  elder  people,  and  also  of  what  the  dignified  Mr.  Simmon,  one  of 
the  distinguished  firm  of  Douglas  &  Simmon,  would  think  of  the  Vicar's  study,  with 
its  smell  of  smoke — was  waiting  for  his  last  good-night  till  that  process  was  over. 

And  the  wedding  next  day  was  the  prettiest  wedding  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
island  for  many  a  day.  And  everybody  was  there  ;  and  it  somehow  crept  out  among 
the  crowd  that  Edith  Austen  was  making  the  finest  match,  and  that  her  husband  was 
no  mere  landscape-painter,  as  everybody  had  supposed,  but  a  man  with — Heaven  only 
knew  how  many  thousands  a  year.  No  w^onder  her  mother  beamed  !  But  Edith,  it 
was  said  (though  no  one  believed  it),  was  the  sole  individual  who  did  not  know. 

M.  O.  W.  Oliphant. 
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pages  at  the  end  ot  his  guide  book  to 
Bengal.  Most  English  people  have  .the  vaguest  ideas  of  its  size,  population,  or 
probable  future.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  large  and  fertile  countr)',  with  a  verj'  remarkable 
past  history  and  a  very  interesting  present  one.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  intelligent 
and  peculiar  race,  and  it  differs  in  climate,  vegetation,  language,  religion  and  customs 
from   all  other  parts  of  British  India. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  even  the  superficial  observations  of  a  casual 
traveller  during  ten  days  spent  in  the  country  might  be  of  some  slight  interest  What 
is  written  here  is  written  without  notes,  statistics,  or  guide-books,  and  is  simply  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  country  and  the  people  as  they  appeared  to  the  writer. 

We  left  Calcutta  at  7  a.m.  on  Thursday,  January  7th,  and  went  by  train  to 
Diamond  Harbour  to  join  a  British  India  steamer  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hooghley  river.  We  reached  the  harbour  at  ten  o^clock,  and  were  placed  on 
board  a  steam  launch  to  be  conveyed  to  our  ship,  but  a  slight  fog  and  the  extra- 
ordinary stupidity  of  the  Eurasians  who  had  charge  of  the  launch  resulted  in  our 
steaming  about  aimlessly  for  some  hours  in  search  of  the  vessel,  which  we  did  not 
board  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  scene  on  board  was  indescribable. 
The  British  India  Company  have  the  monopoly  of  all  the  traffic  between  India, 
Rangoon  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  consequently  they  are  able  to  arrange  their 
ships  according  to  their  own  devices.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  on  this  one,  while 
there  was  actual  first-class  accommodation  for  twenty-six  passengers,  there  were  as  a 
matter  of  fact  nearly  double  that  number,  the  remainder  occupying  second-class 
berths.  The  decks  were  literally  packed  with  natives  of  Northern  India  going  out 
as  recruits  for  the  Burmah  military  police  force.  These  men,  who  had  travelled 
down  from  the  Punjaub  and  from  even  more  remote  districts,  were,  of  course,  in 
the  filthiest  state,  and  all  encumbered  with  still  more  filthy  baggage.  Their  odour 
was  the  reverse  of  agreeable ;  but  twenty-nine  live  buffaloes  which  were  also  pro- 
vided with  accommodation  on  the  same  deck  were,  if  possible,  a  little  more  offensive. 

We  remained  on  board  this  delectable  boat  until  Sunday  the  loth,  when  we 
found   ourselves   in  the  river  Irrawaddy,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  same  day  we  landed 
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at  Rangoon.  The  Irrawaddy  towards  its  mouth  has  well-wooded  banks,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  pagodas  and  timber  villages,  and  is  not  unlike  the  Nile  in  many 
respects,  especially  as  regards  the  colour  of  its  waters.  Rangoon  itself  is  a  very  large, 
straggling  town,  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
the  public  buildings  small  and  unimportant ;  there  are  no  docks  to  speak  of,  nor 
did  we  see  much  shipping  there.  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  on  landing  was 
a  group  of  women  on  the  jetty,  who  were  watching  the  passengers  come  on  shore. 
Their  costume  is  remarkably  picturesque:  a  kind  of  long  silk  scarf  of  some  lively 
colour,  generally  woven  in  a  pattern  of  checks  or  squares,  is  wrapped  round  their 
lower  limbs  so  as  to  form  a  close,  clinging  petticoat ;  a  short  white  jacket,  always 
scrupulously  clean,  covers  their  bust  and  arms;  over  this  is  worn  a  coloured  silk 
handkerchief,  generally  pink,  red,  or  yellow.  Their  hair  is  most  elaborately  and 
prettily  dressed,  with  a  flower  or  two  (usually  artificial)  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Wooden  sandals  and  a  large  paper  parasol  complete  their  costume ;  but  no  Burmese 
lady,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  appears  in  public  without  holding  in  her  hand 
or  in  her  mouth  an  enormous  cheroot.  These  cigars,  which  are  smoked  all  day  long 
by  the  Burmese  (with  the  exception  of  the  religious  devotees)  literally  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  are  very  peculiar.  They  are  about  ten  to  eleven  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  and  though  they  are  made  of  green 
tobacco,  they  are,  I  was  told,  extremely  mild.  They  are  either  wrapped  in  a  green 
leaf  to  hold  the  tobacco  together  or  in  a  piece  of  paper.  Either  way  the  effect  is 
extremely  quaint,  and  to  see  a  small-  child  of  four  or  five  toddling  along  smoking 
one,  or  a  pretty  little  woman  in  her  smart  silks  and  her  hair  elaborately  dressed 
puffing  at  this  huge  machine,  is  equally  comic. 

Having  retrieved  our  baggage  from  an  army  of  shrieking  coolies,  mostly  Madrassees 
and  natives  of  India,  we  sallied  forth  to  look  for  what  in  the  East  is  invariably  a 
most  uncomfortable  spot — the  hotel.  It  was  found ;  and  four  bare  and  squalid  rooms, 
containing  bedsteads  without  bedding  and  some  dirty  matting  for  their  sole  furniture, 
being  secured  for  our  party,  we  were  at  leisure  to  go  out  and  see  the  sights.  The 
only  carriages  for  hire  in  Burmah  are  bullock  carts — small  square  boxes  on  wheels 
drawn  by  oxen — and  gharries^  which  are  a  kind  of  wooden  brougham,  holding  four 
Burmese,  but  only  two  Europeans  with  any  comfort.  The  latter  are  drawn  by  one 
tiny  pony,  only  some  eleven  or  twelve  hands  high.  These  little  animals  are  so  strong 
and  plucky  that  they  manage  to  draw  the  carriages  which  appear  ten  times  their  size 
with  the  greatest  possible  ease  ;  in  fact,  they  sometimes  run  away  and  utterly  overpower 
the  miserable  Indian  coolie  who  is  driving.  Our  first  visit  was,  of  course,  to  the  Great 
Pagoda  or  Temple — the  most  sumptuous  and  also  the  holiest  in  Burmah.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  anything  whatever  about  Buddhism.  Moreover,  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that,  like  Hans  Andersen's  story  of  the  Emperor's  clothes,  there  is  really 
nothing  in  it,  and  that  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  idealises  it  into 
a  private  little  religion  of  his  own.  What  the  pervading  idea  of  their  rites  and 
ceremonies  is,  remained  a  mystery  to  us ;  nor  did  we  ever  meet  anybody  in  Burmah 
who  could  explain  them.  All  I  can  say  is  that  a  prettier,  cleaner,  and  more  agreeable 
sight  than  these  people  worshipping  in  the  various  pagodas,  and  making  their  little 
offerings  of  food,  flowers,  and  candles,  I  never  saw  anywhere.  They  certainly  compare 
most  favourably  for  cleanliness  and  reverent  behaviour  with  the  worshippers  at  any 
of  the  "  Holy  Places,"  whether  Christian,  Mahommedan,  or  Brahminical,  I  have  so 
far  visited. 

The  Great  Pagoda  is  supposed  to  have  b§en  built  2300  years  ago,  to  cover  a  spot 
where  eight  of  Buddha's  hairs  were  inclosed  as  a  reUc  (all  pagodas  nominally  cover 
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some  relic  of  Buddha  or  his  greater  disciples).  However  that  may  be,  it  has  existed 
in  some  form  or  another  for  many  centuries,  though  probably  the  buildings  now 
covering  the  spot  are  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tope  itself,  very  antique.  The 
constructions,  being  invariably  composed  of  wood  and  plaster,  have  to  be  constantly 
renewed,  and  it  is  improbable  that  any  of  the  original  work  remains.  We  descended 
from  our  gharries  at  a  gateway  embellished  with  representations  in  coloured  stucco 
of  a  kind  of  Last  Judgment,  in  which  the  blessed  were  going  up  to  join  Buddha  in 
glory,  and  the  lost  were  burning  in  tortures  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  any  mediaeval 
monk.  On  the  steps  outside  were  erected  a  number  of  little  stalls  at  which  candles, 
flowers,  paper  ornaments  and  toys  were  being  sold,  to  be  used  as  offerings  at  the  shrine 
above.  Close  by  a  group  of  lepers  were  crouching,  asking  the  passers-by  for  alms. 
These  poor  outcasts  of  humanity,  who  are  very  numerous  in    Burmah,  though,  of 


oooernmenz  nouae,  manaaiay. 

course,  distorted  by  disease  and  therefore  rather  repulsive,  are  infinitely  cleaner  and 
better  cared  for  than  in  any  other  country  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  we  were  much  struck  both  at  Rangoon  and  Mandalay  by 
the  absence  of  all  mendicity  and  any  outward  sign  of  extreme  poverty. 

We  passed  up  several  flights  of  steps,  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  elaborately  carved 
and  gilded,  until  we  reached  the  shrine  itself,  which  covers  the  flattened  top  of  a 
hill.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  there  must  have  been  about  a  hundred  steps.  The 
whole  way  up  the  sides  was  lined  with  little  booths  and  stalls,  at  which  the  same 
small  trifles  were  exposed  for  sale  as  at  the  door.  The  whole  scene  reminded  me 
strongly  of  the  exterior  court  and  approach  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  though,  I  regret  to  say,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Christian 
place  of  pilgrimage.      Once   in   the  court   itself,  it   took   some  moments  before  we 
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Moat  round  the  King's  Palace,  Mandalay. 

could  quite  realise  the  place;  it  was  so  entirely  different  from  anything  we  had 
seen  before.  A  vast,  circular,  paved  court,  scrupulously  clean,  was  surrounded  by 
small  temples,  each  containing  at  least  one,  and  many  of  them  six  or  seven  colossal 
images  of  Buddha.  To  describe  one  of  these  buildings  is  to  describe  all, — the 
edifice  itself,  whether  small  or  big,  invariably  covered  with  plaster  freshly  whitewashed 
and  painted ;  the  roof  of  teak-wood  curiously  carved,  some  "  newly  erected  "  being 
of  a  deep  walnut  colour,  others  almost  white  from  exposure  to  sun  and  rain ;  inside, 
either  one  seated  image,  always  colossal,  made  either  of  marble  or  gilded  copper, 
or  a  group  of  such  images  in  various  attitudes  round  the  one  presiding  figure. 
Between  these  shrines  were  gaily  painted  and  decorated  wooden  pillars  surmounted 
with  wheels,  from  which  streamed  long  ribbons  of  crape  and  silk  inscribed  in  letters 
of  gold  with  what  were  presumably  prayers.  From  the  carved  roofs  of  the  small 
temples  hung  hundreds  of  tiny  bells  which  tinkled  cheerfully  in  the  breeze,  and 
every  now  and  then  one  of  the  crowd  praying  around  struck  a  loud  and  not  unmusical 

gong- 

In  the  centre  of  the  court  rose  the  great  Tope,  or  sacred  shrine,  which  contains 
the  holy  relics.  I  should  estimate  it  to  be  three  hundred  feet  high  and  about 
the  same  in  circumference ;  but  this  is  purely  guesswork,  as  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  accurate  information  on  the  subject.  The  whole  mass  of  brickwork  was 
richly  gilded,  and  shone  brightly  in  the  sun.  An  umbrella  covered  with  coloured 
glass  crowned  the  summit,  and  from  it  were  suspended  little  tinkling  bells  as  in 
the  smaller  temples.  Round  the  base  were  small  altars  where  the  faithful  deposited 
their  offerings,  and  at  the  four  corners  of  the  basement  were  four  separate  shrines 
approached  by  steps,  containing  each  an  image  of  Buddha,  with  quantities  of  flowers, 
candles,  and  offerings  of  every  kind  piled  at  its  feet.     I  remarked  iron  stands  for 
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candles  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  Catholic  churches. 
The  flowers  were  neatly  arranged  in  bunches  on  sticks,  and  placed  in  jars  of  every 
description,  more  than  one  old  champagne  bottle  doing  duty  for  this  purpose. 
Hundreds  of  devotees  were  perpetually  coming  up,  each  with  his  or  her  offering, 
consisting  generally  of  a  candle,  two  or  three  incense  sticks  and  a  few  flowers. 
The  worshipper  knelt  down,  lifted  up  the  off*ering  twice  or  thrice  heavenwards, 
recited  a  kind  of  litany  in  a  monotonous  chant,  placed  the  gift  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapel,  and  then  retired.  A  number  of  yellow-robed  monks — Poongyees  as  they 
are  called — are  constantly  praying  at  the  various  shrines,  and  it  is  their  business  to 
keep  }he  temple  clean.  They  are  entirely  supported  by  gifts  of  food  made  to  them 
by  the  faithful.  We  also  saw  many  Buddhist  nuns.  These  ladies  are  female  ascetics 
with  a  vengeance — their  heads  completely  shaved  and  destitute  of  any  covering, 
their  feet  bare,  and  a  coarse  white  linen  wrapper  for  their  sole  garment.  Nevertheless, 
they  seemed  cheerful  and  happy,  and  recited  their  litanies  very  contentedly.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  verj*  young  ones  were  rather  inclined  to  smile  and  look  about  them  ; 
but  their  shaven  heads  utterly  destroyed  any  beauty  they  might  have  possessed, 
and  gave  them  a  most  grotesque  appearance.  We  lingered  until  sunset  in  this 
strange  place  watching  the  constant  throng  of  worshippers  that  went  in  and  out. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  our  party,  beyond  now  and  then  favouring  us  with  a 
civil  smile,  seemed  to  have  no  objection  whatever  to  our  going  into  the  holiest 
places,  and  were  altogether,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  quite  devoid  of  any  kind  of 
fanaticism. 

We  remained  two  nights  at  Rangoon.  During  our  stay  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  great  fire,  which  broke  out  one  afternoon  in  the  native  quarter,  and  which 
speedily  destroyed  a  very  large  area  of  buildings,  the  damage  being  afterwards  estimated 
at  three  lacs  of  rupees — a  large  sum  considering  that  what  was  burnt  consisted  of  poor 
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little  houses  of  wood  and  bamboo.  The  conflagration  was  for  some  considerable 
time  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  the  only  means  employed  to  stay  it  being  a 
feeble  stream  of  water  from  a  tiny  fire-engine,  which  stood  puffing  in  quite  a  plaintive 
manner  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  fire.  The  police  eventually  pulled  down  some 
of  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  the  fire  ceased  when  there  was  nothing  left  to  burn. 
All  the  while  the  houseless  multitude  sat  contentedly  around,  surrounded  by  their 
goods  and  chattels,  laughing,  joking,  and  smoking ;  and  towards  evening,  when  only 
the  smouldering  cinders  and  charred  poles,  which  had  once  supported  their  dwellings 
remained,  they  started  a  capital  game  of  throwing  stones  at  the  glowing  wood,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  shower  of  sparks  in  the  darkness.  This  insouciance 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Burmese,  and,  while  giving  a  certain  charm  to  their 
manners  and  ways,  it  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  them  as  a  nation.  Burmah,  with  an  area 
little  smaller  than  France,  has  only  between  three  and  four  million  inhabitants,  whilst 
the  population  of  many  similar-sized  districts  in  India,  amounts  to  some  sixty  or 
seventy  millions.  It  is  hemmed  in  on  the  one  side  by  the  grasping  and  hard-working 
Chinese,  and  on  the  other  by  the  toiling  Madrassee  coolie.  It  seems,  in  fact,  not 
improbable  that  the  immigration  from  Southern  India,  which  in  the  last  two  years 
has  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  will  end  by  virtually  extinguishing  the  Burmese 
as  a  nation  at  some  not  very  remote  period. 

We  left  Rangoon  for  Mandalay  by  the  mail  train  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
the  13th.  The  journey  takes  twenty-four  hours,  though  the  distance  traversed  is  under 
four  hundred  miles.  The  first  part  of  the  route  being  accomplished  at  night,  we 
saw  nothing  of  the  country  near  Rangoon,  but  the  early  dawn  found  us  traversing 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  jungles  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  breaks  for  towns  and  a  few  clearings  for  cultivation,  this  jungle  extends  nearly 
the  whole  way  from  Pegu  to  Mandalay.  The  amount  of  forest  the  country  contains 
must  be  something  astounding.  In  the  distance  are  mountains  wooded  to  their  ver>' 
sunwnit,  water  appears  plentiful,  vegetation  most  luxurious ;  in  fact,  a  more  beautiful 
and  varied  woodland  scenery  than  that  through  which  we  passed  for  about  twelve 
hours  could  not  be  conceived.  Everywhere  and  constantly  the  pointed  white  pagodas 
surrounded  by  the  Chinese-looking  houses  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries  were  visible. 
Each  railway  station  struck  us  particularly  by  its  cleanliness,  and  by  the  lack  of  that 
squalor  which  all  who  know  the  East  well  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  every 
place  where  natives  congregate.  The  people  all  appeared  clean,  cheerful  and  well 
dressed,  and  both  laughed  and  joked  amongst  themselves  in  a  manner  quite  foreign 
to  the  staid  and  melancholy  demeanour  of  the  native  of  India.  Everywhere,  however, 
I  remarked  that  either  Hindoos,  Eurasians,  or  Chinese,  were  doing  all  the  work, 
and  were  employed  as  station-masters,  telegraph  clerks,  and  railway  officials. 

Towards  evening  the  increasing  number  of  pagodas  and  wooden  houses  of  a  more 
important  kind,  together  with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  dense  forest  through 
which  we  had  been  passing,  warned  us  we  were  near  our  journey's  end ;  and  at  about 
5  p.m.  we  reached  Mandalay.  Once  more  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  roof  to 
cover  our  heads,  and,  after  having  stowed  ourselves  and  our  belongings  into  the  same 
sort  of  gharries  with  little  ponies  which  we  had  seen  at  Rangoon,  we  jolted  off,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  Dak  Bungalow.  This  we  found  quite  impossible,  being  a  large, 
empty,  wooden  house,  destitute  of  all  furniture,  and  only  tenanted  by  one  melancholy 
Hindoo  waiter,  who  feebly  assured  us  that  no  food  was  either  provided  or  cooked 
for  visitors.  We  were  then  taken  by  our  coachman — a  wild-looking  and  perfectly 
idiotic  Madrassee,  neatly  dressed  in  three  or  four  dirty  towels — to  the  town,  passing, 
on  the  way,  the  inclosure  belonging  to  the  ex-King's  palace. 
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This  inclosure  is  a  most  picturesque  and  curious  place.  It  forms  a  perfect  square, 
a  mile  each  way,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  quaint  brick  wall  with  dented  battlements ; 
the  line  being  broken  by  some  twenty  wooden  towers  surmounting  gateways,  all 
extremely  pretty  and  varied.  Round  the  whole  inclosure  runs  a  wide  moat,  full  of 
clear  water  overgrown  by  water-lilies  in  bloom.  The  walls  are  red,  and  the  gate-houses 
constructed  of  dark  teak-wood ;  and  in  the  setting  sun,  with  the  deep  bluish-green  of 
the  wooded  hills  in  the  background,  the  effect  was  very  beautiful. 

However,  we  had  no  time  to  linger,  as  we  wanted  to  find  food  and  shelter  before 
dark.  We  were  soon  in  front  of  a  fairly  civilised-looking  building,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Hotel  Europe,"  and  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  rooms.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  place  except  the  proprietor,  a  gentleman  half  Greek  and 


Aua,  from  the  Rher. 

half  Italian,  who  had  resided  some  years  at  Alexandria  before  establishing  himself  in 
Burmah,  and  in  whose  veins  Semitic  blood  undoubtedly  ran. 

Mandalay  became  the  capital  of  Burmah  only  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
Ava  formerly  enjoyed  that  distinction,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  Irrawaddy  changing  its  course.  All  the  buildings,  therefore,  in  Mandalay 
are  modern.  But  I  imagine  that  Burmese  architecture  has  varied  very  little  during 
the  last  thousand  years.  The  King's  Palace,  as  it  is  called,  is  simply  a  collection 
of  wooden  houses,  all  near  one  another.  By  an  irony  of  fate  the  great  reception-hall 
of  the  kings,  which,  though  by  no  means  grandiose,  is  rather  pretty  in  its  gilding 
and  carving,  has  been  converted  into  the  English  Church ;  while  the  reception-hall 
of  the  queens,  where  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  Soopio  I^t  carried  out  her  intrigues 
and  crimes,  is  the  ladies'  portion  of  the  gymkhana^  or  club.  Here  the  small  European 
society  of  Mandalay  assembles  every  evening  to  read  the  English  papers  and  enjoy 
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what  little  recreation  the  place  affords.  All  the  other  houses  of  the  King's  Palace 
are  turned  into  officers'  quarters  and  government  offices,  while  the  English  and  native 
troops  are  quartered  in  the  inclosure  which  was  once  the  king's  garden  and  hunting 
ground. 

The  country  surrounding  Mandalay  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  Irrawaddy 
runs  on  one  side,  a  great  inundated  plain  bounds  it  on  the  north ;  in  the  distance  are 
mountains,  and  quite  near  the  city  is  a  small  hill  covered  with  pagodas,  both  wooden 
and  brick,  some  very  ancient.  From  this  hill  a  really  fine  view  of  the  town  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  monasteries  and  pagodas  are  still  very  pretty,  but  a  few  years  will 
have  shorn  them  of  the  greater  part  of  their  glory.  The  gilding,  which  is  still  com- 
paratively fresh,  will  have  disappeared,  and  there  will  be  no  king  to  replace  it.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  constant  increase  of  a  foreign  element  in  the  country,  the 
clearing  of  the  forests  and  general  march  of  civilisation,  will  have  banished  the  quaint 
Poongyee  and.  his  sister-nuns,  who  will  no  longer  find  their  daily  bread  brought  to  them 
unasked.  At  present,  however,  it  still  remains  practically  as  it  was  before  annexation. 
The  bazaar  at  Mandalay  is  a  most  curious  and  entertaining  sight.  All  the  sellers  are 
women.  They  sit  on  their  heels,  smartly  dressed,  with  flowers  in  their  hair,  smiling, 
chattering,  laughing  and  smoking  their  huge  cigars,  while  they  try  and  tempt  the 
passers-by  with  their  wares.  The  men  lounge  about  perfectly  idle  and  perfectly  happy. 
Nearly  all  business  in  Burmah  is  done  by  the  women,  who  are  just  as  industrious 
as  the  men  are  the  reverse.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Burmese 
females  are  at  all  an  ill-used  or  down-trodden  race.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
real  masters  ;  and  it  is  a  real  genuine  instance  of  the  abdication  of  man. 

We  spent  five  days  in  Mandalay,  and  returned  to  Rangoon  in  time  to  catch  the 
steamer  of  the  21st  for  Calcutta.  The  general  impression  left  upon  our  minds  was 
that,  under  British  administration,  a  misgoverned  and  distracted  kingdom  overburdened 
with  debt  is  being  slowly  but  surely  converted  into  an  orderly  and  wealthy  province, 
and  that  some  day,  and  that  not  a  very  far  distant  one,  Burmah  will  be  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Jessica  Sykes. 
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NATURE,  spelt  with  a  capital  N,  means  any  place  where  a  man  can  wear  a 
blue  flannel  shirt  and  dispense  with  coat  and  braces.  There  are  many  men 
who  believe  that  they  have  a  profound  love  of  Nature,  when  they  really 
have  nothing  more  than  a  yearning  for  flannel  shirts.  To  have  a  genuine  love  of 
actual  Nature,  to  understand  the  glances  of  the  meditative  river  and  the  quarrelsome 
rapid,  to  know  what  the  voice  of  the  wind  says  and  to  comprehend  the  subtle  hints 
that  the  cloud-shadows  convey,  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  spray  of  sunshine  that 
filters  through  the  forest  leaves  and  lies  in  bright  dew  or  larger  drops  or  big  splashes 
of  light  on  the  moss  and  the  pine  needles,  require  education  and  experience  and 
mental  capacity  which  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  self-proclaimed  lovers  of 
Nature  lack.  The  men  who  love  the  actual  Nature,  and  have  clasped  her  in  their 
arms,  warm  and  palpitating  with  life,  are  shy  of  talking  about  her.  They  leave  that 
sort  of  thing  to  those  to  whom  a  lonely  forest  and  a  blue  flannel  shirt  are  equally 
devoid  of  anything  that  is  sacred. 

Gilbert  P'ulton  imagined  that  he  loved  Nature,  but  he  deceived  himself.  He  loved 
the  freedom  of  the  woods,  but  not  the  woods  themselves.  It  was  good  to  get  away 
from  the  starched  collars  and  dress  coats  of  civilisation,  and  to  live  for  a  time  in 
flannels  and  solitude.  The  feeling  that  he  was  absolutely  alone  and  self-dependent 
gave  him  a  sense  of  superiority  to  other  men  which  he  could  not  feel  when  he  was 
with  them.  Though  he  did  not  know  it,  egotism  had  a  large  share  in  sending  him 
on  his  annual  wanderings  in  the  Canadian  forest. 

One  summer  Fulton  had  taken  his  canoe  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  rivers  that 
flow  from  the  north  down  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Three  lumbermen  had  carried  the 
canoe  and  its  cargo,  and  when  it  was  launched  on  the  Batiscan  they  left  Fulton  to 
pursue  alone  his  projected  trip  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  was  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  his  boat,  and  was  an  accomplished  woodsman.     Nevertheless   there 
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"Down  long  stretches  of  rapids." 

was  a  good  deal  of  danger  in  his  attempt  to  descend  a  tortuous  and  rapid  stream. 
If  the  recent  rains  had  given  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  rapids,  the  canoe  might 
reach  its  destination.  If  not,  Fulton  would  find  himself  cast  away  in  a  virtually 
impassable  forest,  with  small  chance  of  ever  making  his  way  back  to  civilisation. 

His  first  day's  journey  showed  him  that  the  stream  was  at  nearly  half  flood,  and 
he  made  his  way  without  accident  down  long  stretches  of  rapids  where  there  was 
an  average  depth  of  from  four  to  five  feet.  The  river,  however,  was  full  of  boulders 
and  ledges  of  rock,  some  of  which  were  above  the  surface  while  others  were  invisible, 
though  their  situation  was  generally  betrayed  by  the  small  whirlpools  just  below  them. 
These  rocks  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  at  times  very  difficult  to  find  a  practicable 
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channel,  and  frequently  Fulton  found  it  necessary  to  leap  overboard  in  order  to  float 
the  stranded  canoe,  or  to  keep  her  from  capsizing.  Near  noon  of  the  second  day 
the  canoe  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  fierce  rapid,  and  as  Fulton 
sprang  overboard  his  foot  slipped  on  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  river,  and  the  bones  of 
his  right  leg  snapped  just  below  the  knee. 

The  canoe,  which  was  built  of  stout  basswood,  remained  firmly  fixed  on  the  rock 
where  it  lay,  and  Fulton  with  infinite  pain  managed  to  scramble  into  it,  and  lay  for 
some  time  in  a  faint.  When  his  senses  returned,  the  full  peril  of  his  situation  was 
before  him.  He  could  not  manage  his  boat,  and  he  could  not  leave  it  There  was  no 
prospect  that  any  help  would  come  to  him,  and  without  it  he  must  die  of  starvation. 
He  cursed  the  folly  that  had  led  him  into  this  terrible  trap.  What  an  idiot  he  had 
been  to  undertake  so  mad  a  journey,  when  he  might  have  remained  peacefully  at 
home  !  What  was  Nature  to  him,  that  he  should  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  imaginary 
pleasure  of  travelling  alone  in  the  wilderness !  The  turmoil  and  roar  of  the  rapid 
shaped  itself  into  words,  as  it  will  often  do  in  the  night  when  a  man  sleeps  by  its 
side.  "  You  must  die  !  You  must  die  !  You  must  die  ! "  it  seemed  to  say,  with 
ceaseless  iteration.  The  sharp  pain  of  his  broken  limb  was  dominated  by  the  horror 
of  dying  alone  and  by  the  most  frightful  of  deaths. 

Fulton  was  not  a  religious  man.  The  forest  had  never  spoken  to  him  of  its 
Creator,  as  it  speaks  to  men  who  really  know  Nature  and  love  her.  For  once, 
however,  he  prayed  earnestly.  He  did  not  pray  with  any  real  belief  that  there  was 
any  one  who  would  hear  and  answer  him,  and  the  words  that  he  repeated  were 
to  him  little  more  than  the  charm  that  a  superstitious  savage  might  have  used. 
The  only  prayer  that  he  could  remember  was  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Communion  Service, — the  one  containing  the  petition  "  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our 
hearts."  It  was  hardly  appropriate  to  his  situation,  but  he  had  learned  it  by  heart 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  it  suddenly  came  back  to  him  now.  Over  and  over  again 
he  repeated  the  words,  imploringly,  passionately,  but  all  the  time  despairingly. 

He  had  not  thought  of  the  heat  of  the  day  so  long  as  he  had  been  occupied 
with  his  boat ;  but  now,  as  he  lay  on  his  back  with  his  face  to  the  cloudless  sky, 
he  began  to  find  the  blaze  of  light  and  heat  intolerable.  His  head  ached  fiercely, 
and  even  in  his  hopeless  situation  the  dread  of  sunstroke  came  upon  him.  He 
dipped  one  hand  over  the  gunwale,  and  threw  water  over  his  head  and  chest.  For  a 
moment  it  was  a  relief,  but  presendy  he  found  himself  shivering  as  with  a  chill,  though 
his  head  was  as  hot  as  ever. 

Suddenly  he  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice  "  Au  secours  I "  and  continued  to  call 
with  a  rhythmic  regularity  that  soon  became  almost  mechanical.  All  the  time  he 
knew  that  the  chances  that  any  one  would  hear  him  were  not  more  than  one  in 
a  thousand;  but  he  felt  himself  going  mad,  and  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  was 
better  than  the  monotonous  and  unbroken  sound  of  the  rapid.  Soon  his  parched 
throat  made  his  voice  hoarse.  It  grew  weaker,  and  after  a  while  he  was  silent  with 
exhaustion.  His  eyes  were  closed  in  order  to  lessen  the  glare  of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  pitiless  sky.     He  lay  motionless  and  silent,  as  if  he  were  already  dead. 

How  long  he  had  thus  been  lying  he  could  not  have  told,  but  he  was  finally 
aroused  by  a  slight  jar,  as  if  something  had  struck  the  canoe.  He  opened  his 
eyes.  Close  alongside  was  another,  a  birch  canoe.  A  young  girl  was  standing  erect 
in  it,  holding  it  firmly  against  the  rush  of  the  water  by  a  pole  which  she  pressed 
against  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

"Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  French  of  the  Canadian  habitant^  "you  are  not 
dead.     What  is  the  matter  ?     Why  did  you  call  for  help  ?  " 
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*"Ah!  why  did  you  call  for  help  ?'  " 

"  I  have  broken  my  leg  ! "  Fulton  replied.  "  For  God's  sake  don't  leave  me,  or  I 
shall  die  here." 

"  Be  easy, "  said  the  girl ;  "  I  shall  not  leave  you,  but  I  must  think  what  is  to 
be  done." 

She  stepped  into  Fulton's  canoe,  and  sat  down  holding  her  own  canoe  by  the 
gunwale  to  prevent  it  from  drifting  away.  Presently  she  said,  "There  is  only  one 
way.  We  must  go  down  the  rapid  so  that  I  can  get  you  ashore.  Keep  quiet  and 
trust  to  me." 

Fulton  was  feeling  by  this  time  excessively  weak.  He  simply  murmured  "  Thank 
you."  He  saw  the  girl  cast  off  her  own  boat  and,  taking  the  paddle  in  her  hand,  step 
overboard  and  float  the  canoe  with  a  vigorous  push.  Then  she  climbed  deftly  in 
again,  and  he  saw  that  she  understood  what  to  do  and  had  the  courage  to  try  to  do  it. 
He  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  fell  to  repeating  the  prayer  "  Cleanse  the  thoughts  of 
our  hearts,"  for  he  knew  that  he  was  still  in  imminent  peril,  and  that  if  the  canoe  was 
capsized  in  the  rapid  he  was  a  dead  man. 

The  rapid  must  have  been  several  miles  long,  for  although  the  speed  of  the  current 
was  terrific  it  was  a  long  time  before  smooth  water  was  reached.  The  girl  managed 
the  canoe  with  a  skill  which  showed  that  she  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  wilderness. 
She  knew  at  a  glance  where  the  channel  lay,  and  she  could  read  perfectly  the  surface 
signs  that  only  one  expert  in  running  rapids  ever  comes  to  know.  At  last  the  swift, 
uneasy  motion  of  the  boat  ceased.  The  roar  of  the  rapid  began  to  lessen,  and  then  the 
canoe  touched  the  shore  with  a  gentle  shock.  The  girl  leaped  out  and  secured  it. 
"  You  must  wait  here  for  a  moment,"  she  said,  "  until  I  have  a  bed  for  you.  I  shall 
not  be  long."     So  saying,  she  picked  up  Fulton's  hatchet  and  left  him. 

Now  that  the  danger  of  a  solitary  death  by  starvation  was  gone,  Fulton's  courage 
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ought  to  have  returned  to  him.  But  the  pain  in  his  leg,  the  aching  of  his  head,  the 
thirst  that  was  beginning  to  be  a  torture,  and  the  nausea  that  prostrated  him,  made 
him  weaker  and  more  incapable  of  courage  than  he  had  been  while  stranded  in  the 
rapid.  Fortunately  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  girl's  return.  She  brought  with  her 
a  collection  of  rude  splints,  and  she  hunted  among  Fulton's  traps  until  she  had  found 
material  of  which  to  make  bandages.  Then,  standing  in  the  shallow  water  by  the  side 
of  the  canoe,  with  her  woollen  petticoat  turned  half  way  up  the  leg  to  escape  the  wet, 
she  proceeded  to  set  the  broken  leg  with  infinite  tenderness  of  touch,  and  yet  with  a 
thoroughness  which  few  surgeons  could  have  excelled.  This  done,  she  took  Fulton  in 
her  arms  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  and  carried  him  to  where  she  had  made 
a  bed  of  pine  branches  covered  with  one  of  his  blankets.  Then  she  gave  him  some 
water  with  a  dash  of  brandy  from  his  flask,  and  told  him  to  go  to  sleep  while  she  should 
make  him  a  "  lean-to  "  and  prepare  supper. 

Sleep  was  out  of  question,  so  much  pain  was  the  man  suffering ;  but  before  the 
"  lean-to,"  or  shelter  against  the  rain,  was  finished,  Fulton  was  in  a  high  fever,  and 
babbling  with  delirium.  Either  the  seeds  of  the  disease  had  been  lurking  unsuspected 
in  his  system,  and  the  time  for  their  development  had  arrived,  or  the  shock  which  he  . 
had  sustained  had  brought  on  the  fever  which  had  now  fastened  on  him.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  was  sufficiently  pronounced,  and  it  was  ten  days 
before  Fulton  was  conscious  of  his  surroundings. 

He  awoke  early  one  morning,  wasted,  weak,  but  sane  and  free  from  pain.  He 
found  himself  lying  under  a  rude  shelter  open  on  one  side  and  commanding  a 
charming  view  of  the  river  on  the  bank  of  which  the  shelter  was  built,  in  a  quiet 
pool  4:hat  was  close  at  hand  he  saw  the  gleam  of  white  shoulders  and  the  shadow  of 
floating  hair.  The  girl  was  swimming  in  the  pool,  unconscious  that  he  was  watching 
her.  The  sun  was  about  three  hours  high,  and  the  shade  in  which  Fulton  lay  was  cool 
and  dewy.  A  squirrel  was  chattering  and  scolding  from  a  limb  above  Fulton's  head, 
and  a  field  mouse  was  rustling  amid  the  dead  leaves  close  behind  him.  There  was 
no  song  of  birds  to  be  heard  in  the  forest,  for  the  hour  of  the  morning  concert  was  long 
since  past.  The  noise  of  the  rapids  was  litde  more  than  a  distant  musical  murmur. 
For  a  moment  Fulton  could  not  remember  where  he  was,  but  suddenly  it  all  came 
back  to  him.  A  girl  had  rescued  him  and  brought  him  to  this  resting-place.  She  was 
a  good  girl,  he  thought,  and  a  drowsy  sense  of  happiness  floated  over  him. 

It  was  odd  that  the  pain  in  his  leg  had  so  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  fear  came  to  him 
that  the  limb  had  mortified.  He  moved  his  arm  in  order  to  push  down  the  blanket 
and  look  at  his  leg,  but  he  found  that  he  hardly  had  strength  enough  to  lift  his  hand. 
He  saw,  too,  that  his  arm  was  strangely  thin.  Just  then  the  girl  appeared  beside  him, 
and  with  a  cry  of  joy  said,  "  At  last  you  are  better." 

"  What  has  been  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  he  asked,  and  his  voice  sounded  to  him  as 
if  it  came  from  afar. 

"  You  have  had  the  fever,  but  it  is  gone  now,"  replied  the  girl,  taking  his  hand. 
"Your  hand  is  quite  cool.  Don't  try  to  talk.  I  will  bring  you  some  broth,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  you  will  be  stronger." 

"  It  is  you  who  have  saved  me,"  s^.id  Fulton.  "  Tell  me  your  name,  and  put  yoiir 
hand  here  where  I  can  kiss  it." 

She  told  him  that  her  name  was  Jeanne  ;  and  then,  instead  of  giving  him  her  hand, 
she  bent  down  and  kissed  him  on  the  lips.  "  Go  to  sleep,  my  boy,"  she  said,  as  she 
drew  the  blanket  around  his  shoulders.  "You  belong  to  me  now:  I  am  your p'tite 
pierCy  and  you  must  do  what  I  say." 

She  was  small  and  slight  of  figure,  like  most  of  the  French  Canadian  girls,  but  he 
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'  He  found  himself  lying  under  a  rude  shelter. " 


had  had  reason  to  know  that  she  had  the  muscular  strength  of  a  man.  Her  features 
were  regular,  and  instead  of  the  repressed,  silent  look  of  the  eyes,  so  common  with 
girls  of  her  class,  her  eyes  were  bright  and  soft,  and  spoke  of  tenderness  and  passion. 
Her  hair,  loosened  after  the  bath,  hung  in  black  clouds  below  her  waist.  She 
api)arently  only  wore  two  garments,  a  chemise  and  a  petticoat,  the  latter  of  red  flannel. 
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much  worn  and  stained.  A  glance  at  her  feet  showed  that  she  had  worn  shoes  seldom 
if  ever.  Fulton  saw  that  she  was  unusually  pretty,  and  she  seemed  so  much  at  home 
in  the  woods  that  the  fact  that  she  must  be  of  extremely  humble  origin  did  not  force 
itself  on  his  attention. 

There  is  no  aristocracy  in  the  wilderness.  There  a  man  is  reckoned  at  his 
worth,  and  the  externals  of  his  life  are  net  considered.  Judged  by  the  customs  of 
civilisation  Jeanne  was  an  ignorant  little  savage.  In  the  woods  her  strength,  her  skill, 
her  kindliness,  were  the  only  qualities  to  be  considered.  "  There  is  no  one  like  her," 
said  Fulton  to  himself;  "  I  can  never  repay  her  for  what  she  has  done." 

Days  passed.  The  sick  man  grew  slowly  better,  except  that  his  strength  did  not 
return  as  rapidly  as  it  should.  Ten  days  after  the  fever  left  him,  he  was  still,  lying 
on  «S  pSSb.vbed,  unable  to  rise.  He  suffered  np  pain,. and  his  leg  was  now  well  knit 
together;  but  either  because  the  food  that  he  ate  was  unsuited  to  him,  or  because  of 
some  hidden  reasipp,  th^  weakness  clung  obstinately  to  him.  Jeanne  gave  him  trout, 
wood  pigeons  and  squirrels,  for  she  was  expert  with  both  gun  and  rod,  and  could  cook 
as  well  as  the  best  hunter,  in  Gan?ida ;  but  Fulton  could  do  little  more  than  taste  the 
dishes  she  prepared.  JJe.was  uneasy,  about  the  girl,  for  he  could  not  see  what  was  to 
be  the  end  of  h^  abandonment  of  home,  made  as  it  had  been  without  explanation,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  stranger.     ' 

She  readily  told  him/her  history.  She  lived  with  her  father  alone  in  a  house  near 
the  place  where  he  had  met  with  his  accident.  There  were  no  neighbours  within  a 
hundred  miles.  Her  father  was  a  trapper,  and  once  a  year  he  carried  his  skins  to 
Quebec,  leaving  her  entirely  alone  during  his  absence,  and  returning  with  enough 
whiskey  to  last  him,  with  what  he  considered  moderation,  until  the  next  season. 
When  he  was  sober  he  treated  her  with  careless  indifference;  when  drunk  he  beat 
her.  She  had  never  seen  another  woman  in  her  whole  life,  so  far  as  she  could 
remember,  and  the  few  men  whom  she  had  seen  were  of  the  same  class  as  her  father. 
She  had  never  learned  anything  except  the  lore  of  the  woods,  and  had  never  been 
baptised,  nor  spoken  with  a  priest. 

"  What  will  your  father  say  when  you  go  home  ?  "  asked  Fulton. 

"When  I  go  home?"  she  repeated.  "But  I  am  not  going  home.  I  am 
going  with  thee.  Besides,  how  could  I  go  home?  One  cannot  force  a  canoe  up 
the  rapid,  and  there  is  no  path  through  the  woods.  My  boy  must  not  be  silly. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  should  get  strong  and  come  away  from  here :  that  is  all  that 
belongs  to  him." 

"  It  is  true  that  I  must  get  away,"  said  Fulton  fretfully.  "  I  shall  never  get  strong 
here.     Can^t  you  take  me  down  the  river  to  some  settlement  ?  " 

"That  is  the  way  we  must  go,  unless  we  stay  here  for  ever,"  said  Jeanne. 
"  Canoes  have  gone  down  to  the  end  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a  town,  but  then  the 
water  was  higher  than  it  is  now.  But  thou  art  right ;  we  must  try  it,  and  now  that  the 
leg  is  mended  we  will  start  at  once." 

So  it  was  settled  that  in  the  morning  Jeanne  would  try  to  take  her  patient  down 
the  river.  It  was  not  an  easy  trip  for  a  man  who  was  quite  helpless,  for  in  all 
probability  the  canoe  would  be  repeatedly  capsized,  even  if  nothing  worse  should 
happen.  But  the  dense  primeval  forest  was  absolutely  impassable,  and  the  path  down 
the  rapid  which  Fulton  had  passed  could  not  be  retraced. 

All  that  afternoon  Fulton  watched  the  girl  preparing,  in  the  intervals  of  other 
occupations,  for  their  departure.  She  covered  the  bottom-board  of  the  canoe  with  a 
soft  bed  of  pine,  and  she  stowed  Fulton's  cargo  in  such  a  way  that  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  would  be  much  higher  out  of  water  than  the  stern.     She  sang  over  her  work 
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in  the  strong,  slow,  nasal  manner  of  the  habitant,  "What  a  pity  the  child  is  so 
hopelessly  ignorant ! "  thought  Fulton  ;  *'  otherwise  it  might  be  possible  to  think  of 
marrying  her." 

At  night  Jeanne  slept  under  the  lean-to  between  the  sick  man  and  the  open  side 
of  the  shelter.  She  seldom  spoke  after  throwing  herself  on  the  pine  branches,  but  feU 
asleep  as  quickly  and  soundly  as  an  animal.  This  night,  however,  she  was  wakeful, 
and  after  a  little  she  said,  "  My  boy,  art  thou  awake  ?  " 

"  Yes,  little  mother,"  Fulton  replied,  giving  her  the  name  that  she  had  once  given 
herself  when  claiming  her  patient's  obedience. 

"Thou  knowest  I  have  never  been  down  the  river;  and  we  may  lose  our  boat  on 
the  way,  and  die.  This  place  is  surely  a  comfortable  one.  Why  should  we  leave 
it?  Thou  wilt  be  well  after  a  while,  and  then  we  can  build  a  house  and  live  here 
for  ever." 

Why  should  he  not  do  it  ?  For  a  moment  the  idea  did  not  seem  an  impossible 
one,  but  in  another  moment  he  saw  that  he  should  go  mad  with  ennui  if  he  attempted 
to  live  as  a  trapper  in  the  depths  of  a  Canadian  forest.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
gained  an  insight  into  nature  as  he  lay  on  his  sweet-scented  bed  in  the  open 
which  he  had  never  before  had.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  better  man  than  he  had 
been  when  he  first  launched  his  canoe  on  the  river.  Possibly  the  daily  sight  6f 
Jeanne's  innocence  of  heart  had  purified  his  own  eyes.  But  what  she  proposed 
was  clearly  impossible. 

"Little  mother,"  he  said,  "thou  knowest  that  I  get  no  stronger.  Unless  I  can 
get  to  a  doctor,  I  shall  die.  Take  me  down  the  river,  and  then  we  will  think  of 
the  future." 

She  l)ade  him  good-night,  and  was  silent.  Long  into  the  night  he  lay  thinking 
of  the  future.  What  was  he  to  do  with  the  girl  in  case  they  succeeded  in  escaping 
together  ?  She  had  saved  his  life.  Of  that  there  could  be  no  question  ;  neither  could 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  devotion  with  which  she  had  nursed  and  cared  for  hin*. 
And  now  she  seemed  to  think  that  he  belonged  to  her,  and  evidently  never  for  a 
moment  dreamed  that  they  would  be  parted. 

What,  could  he  do  ?  He  might  marry  her ;  but  in  that  case  how  could  he  possibly 
introduce  her  to  his  friends  ?  and  what  would  his  family  say  to  this  unkempt  savage  ? 
To  mariy  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  civilisation  on  his  part — the  sinking  to 
the  girl's  own  level.  It  was  impossible.  If  he  were  going  to  marry  her,  he  might 
as  well  accede  to  her  proposal  of  stopping  where  they  were  and  abandoning  the 
world  altogether. 

Then  there  remained  but  two  courses.  He  might  reward  her  with  money  and  send 
her  back  to  her  father.  Yet  he  knew  that  she  would  look  upon  the  money  as  an 
insult,  and  upon  his  conduct  as  a  heartless  and  brutal  abandonment  of  her.  Could 
he'  reward  her  in  this  fashion  for  what  she  had  done  for  him  ?  He  swore  that,  come 
what  would,  he  would  not  do  this. 

The  third  course  was  to  take  the  girl  as  his  mistress,  and  live  with  her  until 
one  t)r  the  other  should  tire  of  it.  This  seemed  feasible;  for  Jeanne  knew  nothing 
of  the  laws  of  morality,  and  would  unhesitatingly  consent  to  any  arrangement 
that  would  keep  them  together.  A  month  ago  few  scruples  would  have  restrained 
Fulton,  but  now  he  saw  things  more  clearly.  He  remembered  how  he  had  first 
seen  the  girl  looking  in  his  face  as  he  lay  fainting  in  his  canoe,  and  how  the  sight 
of  iier  had  kindled  hope  in  his  despair.  And  then  there  came  to  him  once  more 
the  words  of  the  prayer  that  he  had  been  using  during  those  miserable  hours 
w'hen    death     stood    watching    for    him :     "  Cleanse   the   thoughts    of   our    hearts." 
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"By  heaven,"  he  thought,  "  if  I  do  this  child  an  injury,  there  Will   be  no  hell  hot 
enough  for  me." 

He  slept  little  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  Jeanne  saw  that  he  seemed  paler 
and  weaker  than  ever.  She  hastened  her  preparations  for  the  canoe  voyage,  and 
before  the  heat  of  the  day  had  fairly  begun  she  was  paddling  down  the  river,  with 
Fulton  lying  on  a  bed  of  pine  sprays  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

The  water  was  much  lower  than  it  had  been  when  Fulton  first  embarked 
^)^the  Batiscan,  and  it  was  falling  daily.  This  of  course  made  the  rapids  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  than  they  would  have  been  in  time  of  flood.  Jeanne 
kn^w  nothing  of  the  route,  except  that  if  she  could  follow  it  long  enough  she  would 
finally  come  to  a  town.  At  the  head  of  each  rapid  she  would  stop  the  canoe 
and  study  carefully  the  most  promising  channel,  and  then,  with  the  skill  of  an  old 
boatman,  she  would  guide  the  little  craft  through  the  boiling  waters.  The  Journey 
lasted  a  week,  and  many  times  a  day  it  was  necessary  that  Jeanne  should  leap 
overboard  into  the  shallow  water  to  save  the  canoe  from  capsizing.  Some  of  the 
rapids  could  not  be  run,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water  and  the 
prodigality  with  which  rocks  were  strewn  even  in  the  deepest  channels.  Through 
these  rapids  Jeanne  waded,  holding  on  to  the  stem  of  the  canoe.  The  water  seldom 
came  above  her  knees,  but  it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  rocks  bruised  her  sadly. 
Her  feet  were  blue  with  cold,  and  bruised  and  cut  with  stones,  when  she  climbed 
into  the  canoe  at  the  foot  of  a  rapid;  and  the  bottom-board,  where  she  crouched 
with  the  paddle  in  her  hand,  became  stained  with  blood. 

There  was  abundance  of  tinned  provisions  in  the  canoe,  for  Jeanne  had 
not  ventured  to  use  these  while  Fulton  was  delirious,  but  had  depended  upon 
the  fish  and  game  that  she  provided.  At  night  she  drew  the  canoe  ashore,  and. 
as  it  was  nearly  flat-bottomed,  it  made  a  comfortable  sleeping-place  for  the  sick 
man.  In  spite  of  the  hard  work  and  the  always  present  danger— for  the  canoe 
was  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the  wilderness,  and  its  loss  would  have .  been 
fatal — Jeanne  was  always  bright  and  gay.  No  mother  could  have  been  more  tender 
to  her  charge,  and  no  wife  more  loving.  Fulton  slept  much  of  the  time,  for  he 
was  too  weak  to  talk,  and  the  motion  of  the  canoe  lulled  him  to  sleep.  He  had 
learned  to  put  complete  faith  in  P'tite  nihe^  and  looked  to  her  for  everything,  as  a 
child  looks  to  its  mother. 

On  the  seventh  day  they  reached  the  town  near  the  junction  of  the  river  with  the 
St.  I^wrence.  Jeanne  made  the  canoe  fast  just  above  the  town,  at  a  place  where  a 
road  approached  close  to  the  stream,  and  then  went  in  search  of  an  inn,  a  doctor,  and 
a  waggon.  She  found  all  of  these,  and  before  long  Fulton  was  lying  on  a  comfortable 
bed,  and  the  doctor  had  assured  him  that  his  recovery  would  be  rapid.  The  innkeeper 
looked  with  suspicion  at  the  wild  figure  of  Ptite  mhe,  but  the  doctor,  at  Fulton's 
request,  arranged  that  the  girl  should  be  accepted  as  his  nurse,  and  should  remain 
with  him. 

That  evening  Jeanne  sat  by  the  side  of  Fulton's  bed,  but  she  did  not  hold  his 
hand  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  her 
Fulton  saw  that  she  was  sad. 

"  What  is  it,  Fti'e  m^re  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You  ought  to  be  gay,  now  that  we  are 
safe  at  last." 

"  I  have  seen  other  women  to-day,"  the  girl  replied.  "  They  are  beautiful,  and 
wear  such  wonderful  clothes.  And  they  look  at  me  as  if  I  was  a  beast.  I  think  you 
will  be  ashamed  to  let  them  see  you  with  me." 

"  How  could  I  ever  be  ashamed  of  you,  who  have  been  so  brave  and  good  ?  "  said 
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** Fulton  saw  thai  she  was  sad." 

Fulton ;  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  there  was  the  ring  of  insincerity  in  his  voice,  and 
Jeanne  felt  it. 

"You  cannot  help  it,"  she  continued.  "I  wish  we  had  been  drowned  in  the 
river.  No,  it  is  not  true  !  I  am  glad  you  are  not  drowned,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
have  you  ashamed  of  me.  You  loved  me  up  yonder,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will 
not  love  me  here." 

"  I  should  be  a  brute  if  I  did  not  love  my  F^tife  mere^  who  has  saved  my  worthless 
life,"  returned  Fulton.  *'  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  You  shall  go  for  a  year  to  a 
convent  in  Quebec,  and  there  the  good  sisters  will  make  you  like  the  women  you  saw 
to-day.     Would  you  not  like  that  ?  " 

"  Will  you  come  too  ?  "  asked  Jeanne. 

"That  would  be  impossible,"  answered  Fulton.  "Men  are  not  admitted  to 
convents." 

"  Then  I  will  not  go,"  said  Jeanne.  "  I  could  not  leave  thee  for  a  year,  and  I 
know  very  well  that  they  could  never  make  me  like  the  other  women.  If  thou  art  not 
ashamed  of  me,  we  can  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  will  be  always  with  my  boy." 

She  waited  for  the  answer  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  an  eager  look  in  her  eyes. 
Fulton  knew  not  what  to  say.  He  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  impasse  into  which  he 
had  brought  himself.  Finally  he  said,  "  I  think  I  am  too  tired  to  talk  any  more 
now.     To-morrow  we  will  speak  of  this  again.     Now  I  must  try  to  sleep." 

Jeanne's  face  fell.  The  .eager  look  died  out  of  her  eyes.  She  said  nothing, 
however,  but  quietly  arranged  the  pillows,  and,  saying  good-night  to  Fulton,  slipped 
out  of  the  room.  Later  in  the  night  he  awoke  suddenly.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
room,  but  he  could  have  sworn  that  some  one  was  standing  beside  his  bed. 

"  Is  that  you,  Jeanne  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is  I,"  she  replied.  "  I  could  not  sleep  without  kissing  thee.  Forgive  me  for 
being  so  foolish." 
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She  bent  over  him,  and  took  him  in  her  arms.  She  drew  his  head  against  het 
bosom,  and  held  him  for  a  moment.  Then  she  kissed  him — first  his  lips  in  a  long, 
passionate  kiss,  and  then  his  forehead. 

"  Good-night,  my  boy,"  she  murmured  ;  and  he  wa.«?  alone  in  the  dark. 

The  next  morning  Fulton  was  surprised  to  find  the  wife  of  the  innkeeper  bringing 
in  his  breakfast. 

"  Where  is  Jeanne — my  nurse  ?  "  he  asked. 

"She  has  run  away — vanished,"  said  the  woman.  "This  morning  we  found  her 
room  empty,  and  she  had  not  slept  in  her  bed.  She  was  a  wild  creature,  and  I 
suppose  she  has  gone  back  to  her  woods." 

Three  days  later  the  body  of  Ptite  Mere  was  thrown  up  by  the  river,  some  twenty 
miles  below  the  town. 

VV.  L.  Alden. 
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IN  view  of  the  proposed  visit  to  England  of  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  with  his  polo 
team,  a  sketch  of  this  ancient  game  may  be  of  timely  interest. 

Among  the  various  English  writers  on  polo,  only  one,  Mr.  Moray  Brown, 
has  treated  the  subject  at  all  seriously,  or  has  attempted  to  give  anything  like  a 
history  of  the  game.  The  others  content  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  drawing 
a  comparison  between  polo  and  the  rough  and  primitive  sport  called  hockey.  One 
writer,  for  instance,  gives  the  following  explanation,  which  he  seems  to  think  humorous  : 
"  Instead  of  running  on  foot  after  the  ball,  the  players  are  mounted,  and  it  is  the 
ponies'  shins  that  come  in  for  hard  knocks,  not  their  own.  Also  the  ball  is  much 
larger  than  at  hockey,  whilst  the  players  carry  cross-headed  mallets  with  long  handles 
instead  of  blackthorns.'' 

Mr.  Moray  Brown,  however,  in  a  long  article  on  polo  in  the  "  Badminton  Library 
Series,'*  gives  some  authentic  information  aa  to  the  history  of  the  game.  .  But  even 
he  leaves  undecided  the  place  of  its  origin.  Although  polo  is  so  ancient  that  it  is 
now  almost  impossible  to  say  who  first  invented  it,  I  hope  to  show  conclusively  in 
the  course  of  this  article  that  it  originated  in  Persia  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  and  was  for  many  years  exclusively  indulged  in  by  royalty  in  that 
country.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  majority  of  polo  players,  who 
believe  that  their  favourite  sport  originated  among  the  inhabitants  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
a  people  who  may  almost  be  said  to  be  born  in  the  saddle. 

It  was,  in  my  opinion,  among  the  Zoroastrians,  and  not  among  the  Tartars,  that 
the  game  originated,  and  subsequent  intercourse  between  these  two  hardy  peoples 
led  to  its  introduction  into  Tartary  and  other  horse-breeding  countries. 

The  two  chief  sources  of  Persian  history  are  the  Grecian  writers  and  the  far-famed 
Persian  poets,  the  unquestioned  guardians  of  the  traditions  of  that  Land  of  Roses. 
The  former,  no  doubt,  record  more  serious  facts  of  history ;  nevertheless  the  latter  are 
certainly  not  to  be  passed  over  as  mere  writers  of  heroic  romances.  Though  Firdousi, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  Shahnameh  (the  Book  of 
Kings)  for  the  amusement  of  Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghazni — the  iconoclast  of  India 
— none  the  less  he  stores  in  that  remarkable  book  numerous  traditions,  as  well  as 
valuable  information  on  social  facts,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persian 
kings  of  the  Median  period  (600  B.C.). 

In  the  Book  of  Kings  the  poet  gives  a  very  animated  description  of  a  game  of 
polo,  or  chaugan  as  it  is  called  in  the  Persian  language.  A  certain  prince  of  Persia, 
Siawush,  plays  it  in  the  presence  of  his  father-in-law,  Afrasiab,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who 
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looks  on  from  under  an  umbrella  held  by  an  attendant.  While  playing,  young  Siawush 
shows  such  consummate  skill  in  horsemanship  that  all  the  veteran  equestrians  present 
with  one  voice  exclaim,  "  Such  an  adept  in  the  saddle  we  never  saw  before." 

Plate  L  illustrates  the  scene,  where  Prince  Siawush,  with  a  princely  plume  in  his 
turban,  is  one  of  the  four  players.* 

The  poet  Nizami  (1200  a.d.)  describes,  in  the  Book  of  Alexander,  an  incident 
that  took  place  at  the 
time  of  Dara,  or 
Darius  III.  (about  . 
333  B.C.)  of  Persia. 
It  has  reference  to 
the  game  of  polo. 
When  Alexander  the 
Great  refused  to  pay 
the  tribute  demanded 
by  Dara,  and  threat- 
ened to  wage  war 
against  him,  Dara  sent 
a  ball  and  a  stick  as  a 
present  to  Alexander, 
asking  him  to  practise 
with  them  as  a  youth 
and  not  thii>k  of 
waging  war.  Young 
Alexander  returned 
the  insult,  .  saying, 
"  Since  the  King  has 
given  to  us  the  ball 
of  the  earth,  I  will  by 
this  ball  take  the  ball 
(of  superiority)  from 
him."   And  so  he  did. 

if  the  history  of 
Persia  be  followed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  from 
about  eight  centuries 
B.C.  to  five  A.D.  the 
Persians  were  engaged 
in  warfare  more  with 
the  West  than  with 
the  East,  extending 
their  conquests  up  to 
Egypt,  and  defeating 
Rome  and  Greece. 
It  was  probably  about 

the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Behram,  or  Varanes  V.,  extended  his  lealm 
to  the  frontier  of  India,  that  the  warlike  Tartars  took  up  the  game  and 
naturalised  it. 

One  indirect  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  polo  in  Persia,  and  the  widespread 

*  I  take  this  opporiunity  of  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  G.   Ellis,  of  the  Oriental 
Department,  British  Museum,  for  kindly  finding  ihe  illustrations  given  in  this  article. 
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i  esteem  in  which  it 

was  held  in  that 
country,  is  that, 
when  Persian  ladies 
began  to  play  the 
game,  this  was  not 
thought  indecorous, 
as  would  probably 
have  been  the  case 
had  it  been  a  new 
masculine  pastime 
instead  of  a  kind  of 
national  institution. 

In  the  works  of 
Nizami  we  read  that 
Shirin,  the  beautiful 
and  beloved  wife  of 
Khosrav  Perviz,  one 
of  the  Sassanian 
kings  (590  —  629), 
played  chaugan  with 
her  royal  consort. 
Mr.  Moray  Brown 
refers  to  this  inci- 
dent in  the  following 
lines : 

''On  one  side  was   the 
Moon  and  her  Stars, 
On     the     other     the 
Shah  and  his  firman- 
bearers." 

The  poet  Jami, 
who    lived    in    the 
first     part     of    the 
pj^^^g  J,  fifteenth  century,  al- 

ludes to  the  game 
in  his  poem  called  "  Salaman  and  Absal."  The  following  is  an  interesting  extract 
from  this  poem,  as  translated  by  the  late  esteemed  Edward  Fitzgerald : — 

"  Soon  as  the  Lord  of  heav'n  had  sprung  his  horse 
Over  horizon  into  the  blue  field, 
Salaman,  kindled  with  the  wine  of  sleep, 

Mounted  a  barb  of  fire  for  the  Maidan.* 

«  «  «  « 

All  young  in  years  and  courage,  bat  in  hand, 

Gallop'd  afield,  toss'd  down  the  golden  ball, 

And  chased  so  many  crescent  moons  a-full ;  f 

And.  all  alike  intent  upon  the  game, 

Salaman  still  would  carry  from  them  all 

The  Prize,  and  shouting  *  Hal  !  *  J  drive  home  the  ball." 

Polo  gained  so  strong  a  footing  in  Persia  that  it  not  only  served  the  purpose  of 

*  Open  field.  t  A  Persian  simile  for  comely  youths. 

J  Literally  present ;   here  it  means  either  this  iinie^  or  refers  to  the  goal  posts. 
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manly  exercise,  but  also  assisted  in  the  delicate  office  of  match-making.  The  story 
"  Mehr-o-Mushtari "  ("  Luna  and  Jupiter  "),  told  by  the  eminent  poet  Mohomed  Assar 
(1377),  offers  a  capital  example  of  this.  The  story  refers  to  the  time  of  Shapur  or 
Sapoor  (one  of  the  Sassanian  kings).  Prince  Mehr,  Sapoor's  son,  while  travelling 
in  search  of  his  beloved  and  devoted  friend  Mushtari,  the  Wazir's  son,  came  across 
a  certain  king — Keiwan.  At  the  court  of  Keiwan  the  Prince,  highly  accomplished 
as  he  was,  exhibited  many  of  his  marvellous  achievements.  One  of  them  was  his 
prowess  in  the  game  of  polo,  which  he  played  while  Queen  Shamsah,  King  Keiwan's 
wife,  and  Princess  Nahid,  were  looking  on  through  the  windows  of  their  palace.  For 
such  an  accomplished  prince,  who  bore  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  noble  courage  in 
his  young  heart,  and  comely  youthfulness  in  his  kingly  visage,  there  existed  no  other 
princess  suitable  to  be  his  wife  but  Princess  Nahid,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  Prince 
while  he  was  at  the  game.     Plate  II.  illustrates  the  above  story. 

About  632  A.D.  the  Mohomedans  conquered  Persia  and  settled  there  as  rulers. 
Sir  William  Ouseley,  in  his  "Travels  in  the  East,"  published  in  18 19,  tells  us  that 
polo  was  played  in  almost  every  reign  of  the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia,  and  was 
taken  up  as  enthusiastically  by  the  Mohomedan  rulers  of  Persia  as  it  was  played 
by  their  fire-worshipping 
predecessors. 

With  the  wide  spread 
of  Mohomedan  conquest 
the  game  was  soon 
carried  into  different 
parts  of  the  world. 
We  find  it  once  in 
Greece,  probably  also  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Afghanis- 
tan, India,  Japan,  and, 
in  fact,  subsequently 
throughout  the  East. 

Cinnamus,  the  Byzan- 
tine historian,  informs  us 
that  the  Emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus  played  polo 
with  the  Byzantine 
princes  in  the  twelfth 
century.  This  was,  of 
course,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Greek  Emperor 
Romanus  by  Alp  Arslan 
(one  of  the  Mohomedan 
kings  of  Persia)  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

It  is  a  strange  fact, 
indeed,  that  the  Arabs — 
a  greater  race  of  horse- 
breeders  than  the  Per- 
sians —  never  seem  to 
have  played  the  game 
before  the  time  of  the 
Caliph  Haroon-al-Rashid.  Plate  111. 
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Though  camel  and  horse  races  were  not  infrequent  among  the  Arabs,  yet  the  real 
game  of  polo  was  adopted  only  in  the  eighth  century  by  Caliph  Haroon-al-Rashid. 
It  is  said  by  the  Persian  historian  Tabri,  a  very  reliable  authority,  that  at  about 
the  age  of  fifteen  Haroon-al-Rashid  was  so  small  that  when  on  horseback  he  could 
hardly  reach  the  ball  with  his  stick. 

There  is  an  interesting  allusion  to  polo  in  the  "Arabian  Nights."  It  is  in  the 
story  of  Rose-in-hood  (as  Sir  Richard  Burton  calls  her  in  his  translation)  and  Uns- 
al-Wujud.  While  the  handsome  Uns-al-Wujud  was  playing  chaugan  with  the  King 
and  his  courtiers,  Rose-in-hood,  the  Wazir's  daughter,  who  was  sitting  at  her  lattice 
looking  on^  was  struck  with  his  appearance.  She  therefore  dropped  an  apple  on  his 
head,  as  he  passed  by,  to  attract  his  attention.  Uns-al-Wujud  raised  his  head  and 
beheld  her,  and  was  so  dazzled  with  her  beauty  that  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
"till  his  heart  was  utterly  lost  to  her." 

After  great  research  I  have  been  able  to  find  a  Japanese  sketch  (Plate  III.)  in 
the  British  Museum  representing  the  game  of  polo.  It  is  by  the  artist  Bokusen, 
who  lived  about  1815.  Nowhere  in  the  Museum,  among  the  earlier  sketches  arid 
paintings  from  Japan,  is  a  polo  picture  to  be  found.  In  the  illustration  given  a 
very  extraordinary  feat  is  being  performed  by  one  of  the  players.  I  wonder  if  even 
a  skilful  player  at  fashionable  Hurlingham  could  do  the  same. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curious  coincidence  that  the  sticks  in  this  picture  Illustrate  the 
description  of  the  Byzantine  polo  sticks  which  Cinnamus  gives.  "  Each  man,"  says 
the  historian,  "  has  in  his  right  hand  a  moderately  long  stick  twisted  into  a  hoop 
at  the  end,  and  across  are  stretched,  like  a  net,  a  little  distance  apart,  and  crossing 
each  other,  many  little  strings." 

Mr.  Moray  Brown  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  antiquarians,  that  the  Japanese 
learned  this  healthy  exercise  from  the  Chinese  in  the  sixth  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  Professor  R.  K.  Douglas,  although  he  has  not  studied  the  question,  tells  me 
that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  allusion  to  the  game  in  Chinese  literature  ;  nor  has  he 
heard  of  any  of  the  early  travellers  alluding  to  polo  in  China.  It  is  very  likely 
that  polo  found  its  way  into  the  Celestial  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  invasion 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  However,  even  if  Mr.  Brown's  antiquarians  be  accurate, 
what  I  said  before— that  the  game  was  introduced  in  the  east  of  Persia  in  the  -fifth 
century,  when  the  Persians  invaded  the  frontiers  of  India— gains  much  strength.  The 
first  time  we  hear  of  polo  played  in  Japan  is  in  a. d.  1727. 

If  polo  originated  among  the  Chinese  Tartars,  as  is  commonly  believed,  how  is 
it  that  the  ancient  Hindoos,  and  more  especially  the  Nepalese  (in  the  north  of  India 
and  south  of  Tibet),  who  are  as  hardy  and  equestrian  a  race  as  the  Mohomedans  or  the 
Tartars,  did  not  play  or  know  the  game  for  many  years  after  the  Tartars  had  overrun 
Northern  India  in  B.C.  126,  or,  indeed,  until  the  Mohomedan  conquest  of  that  country  ? 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  with  Professor  Rhys  Davids  and  Mr.  Bendall,  the 
Sanskrit  scholar  at  the  British  Museum.  Both  these  gentlemen  say  that  they  do  not 
find  any  allusion  to  polo  in  Sanskrit  or  any  other  ancient  Hindoo  literature.  Professor 
Davids  says  that  the  Manipuris,  who  are  great  experts  in  this  game,  are  the  last 
survivors  of  a  hardy  race  that  once  spread  from  the  Punjab  (north-west)  to  Manipur 
(north-east),  and  it  is  probable  that  this  race,  while  in  the  Punjab,  learnt  polo  firom 
their  neighbours  the  Persians. 

Having  given  these  facts,  together  with  very  rare  illustrations,  I  think  suflftcient 
evidence  has  been  given  to  support  my  theory  that  polo  originated  in  Persia,  and  in 
course  of  time  travelled  in  all  directions  from  that  centre. 

Let  us  now  turn  awhile  to  polo  in  India,  and  see  how  it  came  to  be  played  there. 

There    is   not   a   shadow   of  doubt   that   polo   was   introduced   in    India   by  the 
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Mohomedans  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  Sultan  Mahmood  (997),  whose  twelve 
invasions  of  India  are  well  known,  and.  the  Bloody  Tamurlane,  who  ransacked 
India  (1398)  and  shed  its  blood  wherever  it  was  most  congealed  (to  use  a  phrase  of 
Lord  Salisbury's),  were  fond  of  the  game.  The  Lodi  kings  (otherwise  known  as  the 
Afghan  dynasty)  of  India  are  reported  to  have  played  polo  in  India  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Moghal  Emperor  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tamurlane,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1526,  bestowed  very  high  praise  upon  one  of  his  officers,  Yakub  Beg,  saying 
that  he  (Yakub  Beg)  was  frank,  good-tempered,  clever,  active,  an  excellent  archer,  and 
a  remarkable  polo-player.  So  in  those  days  it  was  considered  praiseworthy  in  officers 
of  rank  to  be  good  hands  at  polo. 

Such  allusions  are  not  uncommon  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when, 
at  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  the  game  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fashion. 
The  Emperor  was  passonately  fond  of  it,  as  he  was  of  many  manly  sports — hunting, 
deer-  and  pig-stickmg,  shooting,  etc.,  etc.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  polo 
player  of  his  time,  and  proficient  at  performing  some  inimitable  feats  of  skill.     He 


Plate  IV. 

often  played  polo  at  night,  which  puzzled  many  of  the  experts  of  his  time.  O.i  such 
occasions  the  balls  were  set  on  fire,  and  were  made  of  palas  wood  iJButea  frondosd)^ 
which  is  light  and  burns  for  some  time.  From  motives  of  kindness,  and  to  avoid 
any  imperative  orders,  the  Emperor  always  chose  his  partners  by  the  cast  of  the  die. 
The  number  of  players  was  limited  to  ten,  but  many  more  kept  themselves  in  readiness. 
After  the  lapse  of  each  ghari  (two-fifths  of  an  hour)  two  players  took  a  rest  and  two 
others  supplied  their  place.  An  interesting  account  of  Akbars  play  is  given  in  the 
code  of  Akbar,  by  Abul  Fazl,  his  philosophic  prime  minister.  The  following  is  a 
short  extract  from  the  translation  by  Professor  Blockman : — 
Plate  IV.  shows  the  Emperor  at  play. 

"  His  majesty  is  unrivalled  for  the  skill  he  shows  in  the  various  ways  of  hitting  the 
ball :  he  often  manages  to  strike  the  ball  when  in  the  air,  and  astonishes  all.  In  order  to 
increase  the  excitement,  betting  is  allowed.  The  players  win  from  each  other,  and  he  who 
brought  the  ball  to  the  goal  wins  the  most.  If  a  ball  is  caught  in  the  air,  and  passes,  or 
is  made  to  pass,  beyond  the  goal,  the  game  is  looked  upon  as  drawn.  At  such  times  the 
player  will  engage  in  a  regular  fi^^ht  about  the  ball,  and  perform  admirable  feats  of  skill." 
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The  game  was  so  popular  at  the  time  of  Akbar  that  royal  ladies  also  took  part 
in  it.  It  soon  became  their  favourite  pastime.  On  the  authority  of  the  poet  Nizami 
and  others,  we  learn  that  ladies  played  chaugan  at  the  time  of  the  Sassanian  kings  of 
Persia,  and  even  before  their  time.  Even  if  it  be  asserted  that  the  instance  of 
Shirin  and  Khosrao  Perviz  is  merely  a  creation  of  Nizami's  imagination,  we  can  at 
least  claim  that  the  poet  took  his  notions  from  his  surroundings,  and  therefore 
can  safely  assert  that  ladies  of  high  birth  and  distinction  played  polo  at  least  so  far 
back  as  the  twelfth  or  even  the  eleventh  century.  The  last  illustration  (Plate  V.), 
from  a  very  rare  and  valuable  plate,  shows  that  polo  was  very  much  in  vogue  about  the 
time  of  Akbar.  Of  all  the  pictures  reproduced  here,  this  is  the  neatest  and  show^s  to 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  original,  where  the  pretty  coloured  dresses  of  the  four  ladies 
look  so  bright  and  picturesque  !     The  ladies  are  richly  clad  in  a  kind  of  polo  uniform. 


rUATB    V. 


They  appear  experienced  and  firm  riders,  and  are  playing  with  perfect  composure 
and  without  a  sign  of  nervousness.  One  of  them,  the  one  on  the  side  of  the  Princess, 
who  is  wearing  a  plume  in  her  coronet,  is  leading  her  fiery  steed  simply  by  his 
golden  collar.  The  horses  are  adorned  with  glittering  ornaments,  and  the  saddles 
and  saddle-cloths  are  made  of  brocade  and  other  rich  materials.  Their  long  manes 
are  carefully  plaited,  and  each  plait  has  a  silken  tassel  hanging  to  it. 

Here  is  a  noble  precedent  for  ladies  of  to-day  to  take  up  the  game  bravely,  and 
prove  that  they,  too,  possess  gifts  and  powers  which  can  enable  them  to  bear  off 
the  palm  of  victory  over  the  sterner  sex,  who  now  boast  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
proficiency  in  the  game.  Mr.  Moray  Brown  tells  us,  in  a  footnote,  that  polo  was 
played  by  ladies  in  Ireland  in  1890.  Captain  Younghusband*  gives  a  very  humorous 
description  of  the  game  as  played  in  India  by  English  ladies.  He  rather  cynically 
remarks  that   the   two   men,  one  on  each   side,  who   were  appointed   to  guard   the 

•  •*  Polo  in  India,"  by  Captain  V'ounghusband. 
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interests  and  look  after  the  safety  of  the  ladies,  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Married  ladies  were  playing  against  unmarried  ones.  After  two  or  three  minutes* 
play  a  kdy  cried  out  that  she  could  not  see  the  ball  with  her  veil  on.  Instantly 
there  was  a  halt,  the  veil  was  removed  and  the  play  went  on.  A  few  minutes  after 
another  damsel  shouted  out  that  she  could  not  play  with  her  gloves  on.  Again"  the 
game  was  stopped,  and  the  gloves  were  removed.  A  third  one  entrusted  her 
handkerchief  to  her  male  partner,  who,  poor  obedient  thing,  having  no  pockets  in 
his  tight  breeches,  found  it  difficult  to  take  charge  of  it  In  the  first  attempt,  therefore, 
the  game  did  not  go  off  well.  But  after  a  short  interval  for  tea,  which  brightened 
up  the  players,  the  second  turn  proved  a  success,  for  which  the  Captain  compliments 
his  fair  friends  profusely. 

The  Mohomedan  ladies  of  India,  unfortunately,  have  entirely  forgotten  the 
commendable  example  of  their  noble  Moghal  sisters,  whose  less  restrained  life  and 
greater  care  for  physical  culture  had  rendered  them  healthy,  and  able  to  take 
a  prominent  position  as  members  of  sociely.  But,  alas  !  the  Mohomedan  ladies 
of  to-day  in  India  not  only  do  not  play  chaugan^  but  hardly  take  any  other 
healthy  exercise. 

Polo  grew  in  popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  soon  reached  its  zenith.  With 
the  decline  of  the  Moghal  power  in  India,  however,  it  soon  lost  its  high  estate  and  fell 
into  the  abyss  of  degradation.  People  indulged  in  gambling  and  betting,  and  polo 
became  a  convenient  means.  Pious  Mohomedans,  especially  the  narrow-minded, 
meddling  Mullas  (the  so-called  guardians  of  the  people's  morality)  interfered,  as  is 
their  unfortunate  wont,  and  prevented  the  practice  of  the  game,  instead  of  finding 
the  proper  remedy  to  restore  it  to  its  former  purity  and  reputation  by  only  prohibiting 
gambling  in  connection  with  it.  Then  the  game  gradually  lost  its  popularity,  and  for  a 
time  became  extinct.  A  similar  process  is  now  going  on  in  England,  through  kind- 
hearted  people,  who  are  trying  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  young  growth  of  this  healthy, 
manly  exercise,  because  of  alleged  cruelty  to  animals,  whereas  they  should  rather 
try  to  reform  the  way  in  which  polo  is  played,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  open  to 
this  charge. 

For  a  long  time  nothing  was  heard  of  the  game  in  India.  About  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  however,  before  it  was  utterly  lost  in  oblivion,  polo  was  revived  with 
fresh  enthusiasm,  thanks  to  the  English  military  officers  in  India. 

It  is  said  that  polo  was  brought  into  India  by  the  English  Irregular  Cavalry, 
after  the  last  Chinese  war,  from  Chinese  Tartary.  Some  say  it  was  learnt  from  the 
Manipuris;  others  think  that  it  was  played  in  Cashmere  before  the  English  in  India 
knew  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere  took  great  interest  in  the  game, 
and  played  it  with  the  skill  of  Akbar.  Dr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  H.  O.  Hume,  C.B.^  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Forsyth's  expedition  to  Yarkand  in  1870,  give  an  account  of  polo 
at  Paskyum  (north-west  of  Cashmere).  It  is  probable  that  polo,  like  jnany  other 
games,  was  kept  up  by  the  Indian  princes  in  imitation  of  their  Moghal  suzerains. 
But  it  was,  no  doubt,  only  reintroduced  into  popular  favour  by  the  English.  Like 
a  healthy  tree  it  thrived  in  its  regeneration,  and  spread  throughout  India  with  new 
life ;  and  now,  I  am  proud  to  say,  it  is  much  more  largely  played  there  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Especially  the  princes  are  regaining  the  old  fame  of  their  noble 
predecessors. 

The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  is  greatly  interested  in  the  game,  and  encourages  the 
training  of  specialists  among  his  people. 

The  Maharajas  of  Mysore  and  Kuch-Behar  give  cups  to  be  competed  for  at 
the  polo  matches  at  Bangalore.  In  a  pamphlet  on  the  polo  season  last  year  at 
Poona,   a    fashionable    summer    resort    near    Bombay,    one    Munshi    Moizuddin   of 
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Ahmedabad  praises  the  Maharaja  of  Jaudpoor  for  his  Highnesses  interest  in  the 
game.  Certainly  great  credit  will  be  due  to  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  it  he  bring 
his  polo  team  to  England,  as  it  is  rumoured  he  intends  doing.  No  greater  impetus 
could  be  given  to  polo. 

The  period  of  the  second  introduction  of  polo  into  India  nearly  coincides  with 
that  of  its  first  appearance  in  England,  although  the  English  had  heard  of  such  a 
game  in  the  seventeenth  century  through  the  "  Adventures  of  the  Three  Sherleys." 
Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  when  he  first  met  Shah  Abbas  II.,  of  Persia,  witnessed  a  game 
of  polo.  The  Shah  himself  was  one  of  the  players,  and  often  came  and  asked 
Sir  Anthony  how  he  liked  the  game. 

Polo  was  first  played  in  England  at  Aldershot  in  1869  by  soldiers  of  the 
loth  Hussars.  The  first  recognised  match  was  played  between  the  loth  Hussars  and 
9th  Lancers  at  Hounslow  Heath.  Sportsmen  got  wind  of  it,  and  clubs  rapidly  came 
into  existence,  and  now  number  more  than  twenty,  the  one  at  Hurlingham  being 
the  most  fashionable. 

I  rejoice  to  say  that  at  present,  wherever  the  British  flag  waves  or  Britain's  influence 
reaches,  there  the  goals  of  polo  are  pitched.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  ancient  and 
royal  game  of  polo  up-to-date. 

Monarchs  have  succeeded  monarchs,  nations  have  conquered  nations,  the  world 
has  seen  innumerable  changes,  but  the  ever  green  game  of  polo  still  survives  the 
destructive  forces  of  Time !  It  thrives,  and  promises  to  be  co-extensive  in  existence 
with  the  love  of  sport  among  men.  It  claims  superiority  over  other  games  inasmuch 
as  it  inculcates  "good  temper,  presence  of  mind,  perfect  horsemanship,  coolness  of 
judgment,  suppleness  of  muscle  and  unflinching  nerve."  It  claims  superiority,  for  it 
has  always  been  played  by  the  proud  hands  of  martial  races,  and,  let  us  hope,  it  will 
ever  continue  so  to  be. 

A.  M.  K.   Dehlavi. 
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a  preiiy  woman  :  sne  was  oniy  costumea  lor  inc 
part.  I  looked  at  her  with  some  curiosity ;  her  nose  was  so  excellent  that  the  rest 
of  her  face  appeared  mediocre,  even  shabby  by  contrast.  She  was  pale ;  her  eyes 
were  a  light  grey,  with  inadequate  brows  and  lashes ;  and  the  thoroughly  satisfactor>' 
curve  of  the  nose  was  followed  by  a  large,  indefinite  mouth,  and  an  inferior  chin. 
The  outline  of  the  face  was  nothing,  the  admirably  arranged  hair  was  a  dull  brown, 
the  diamond-decked  neck  and  arms  lacked  distinction  in  their  modelling.  She 
was  a  failure  in  the  matter  of  looks,  and  from  her  style  of  dress  and  carriage  a 
pretentious  failure. 

I  .sat  opposite  to  her  during  dinner,  and  noticed  that  she  had  all  the  gestures 
and  glances  of  beauty ;  she  had  learnt  the  manege^  as  it  were,  and  it  seemed  a 
little  pitiful  that  it  should  all  be  so  inadequate.  (Considered  from  the  right  point 
of  view,  her  light  eyebrows  proclaimed  her  inherent  worth :  she  had  evidently  studied 
her  looks,  had  devoted  time  and  thought  to  them,  and  yet  had  resisted  any  temptation 
to  tint  or  to  tinsel.  She  was  keenly  conscious  of  her  own  appearance ;  her  dress,  and 
its  every  appurtenance,  was  a  trial  to  less  careful  and  less  wealthy  women ;  but  she 
had  left  her  face  honest,  and  washable,  in  a  most  praiseworthy  way.  My  neighbours 
were  dull,  and  I  had  some  time  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  Miss  Ellersley- 
Bollace.  She  had  a  great  deal  to  say ;  she  kept  herself,  and  the  man  to  whom 
she  talked,  in  an  excellent  semblance  of  amusement  from  the  soup  to  the  ices — a 
lengthy  interval. 

Her  pale  eyes  moved  very  quickly,  and  her  assumption  of  being  in  her  element 
was  so  absolute  that  it   bordered  upon  nervousness.      I   guessed   her   age   between 
Vol.  V. — No.  23.  3S7  27 
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thirty-three  and  forty,  and  I    had  the  impression  that  she   considered  herself  about 
twenty-seven. 

The  table  was  narrow,  and  without  eavesdropping  a  few  of  the  remarks  of  Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace  reached  my  ears  ;  they  struck  me  as  admirable.  Concise  opinions, 
up-to-date  phrases,  little  flashes  of  wit,  just  enough  for  the  occasion,  and  with  it 
all,  sudden  darts  and  droppings  of  glance  which  violet  eyes  and  long  lasbes  would 
have  rendered  adorable.  I  fancied  that  the  man  to  whom  this  entertainment  was 
exhibited  did  not  appear  impressed  by  it :  he  had  the  air  of  not  taking  her  seriously. 


"He  had  not  the  air  of  taking  her  aerioualy." 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room,  she  crossed  to  me,  and  her  manner  of 
moving  was  estimable.  "  Come  and  let  us  talk,"  she  said,  choosing  a  couch  that 
accorded  with  her  draperies.  "  Do  you  know,  I  shall  like  you  very  much :  I  felt 
sure  that  I  should  all  through  dinner." 

She  was  watching  me  steadily,  as  if  to  see  how  this  disclosure  affected  me ;  I 
had  a  keen  womanly  consciousness  that  the  worst  dress  in  the  room  was  sitting 
beside  the  best  one,  but  I  did  not  feel  humbled  thereby.  "  How  should  I  answer 
that?  "  I  asked  :  "  by  a  deprecating  little  laugh,  or  by  what  I  really  think  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  the  real  truth,"  she  said,  absorbed  in  the  nice  conduct  of  a  plumy  fan. 

"Well,  I  am  indeed  out  of  your  world,"  I  said,  smiling,  "if  that  is  the  only 
thing  you  can  find  to  say  to  me." 

"  Ah,  that  makes  me  like  you  better,"  and  her  well-arranged  head  took  a  friendly 
angle ;  "  but  it's  quaint  that  I  have  never  met  an  Anglo-Indian  woman  before, 
isn't  it  ?    The  men  are  at  every  corner.     Tell  me  about  India." 

"Tell  me  about  Europe,"  I  suggested;  "the  geographical  area  is  smaller,  so 
perhaps  it  will  take  less  time." 

She  looked  a  little  surprised,  and  then  she  laughed.  "I  like  that,"  she  said. 
"  I  always  wanted  to  meet  an  Anglo-Indian  woman." 

"I  am  a  disillusioning  presence,"  I  said,  a  little  bitterly;  "certainly  I  am  a 
*  grass-widow,'  my  husband  having  sent  me  home  to  spend  a  year  with  my  children, 
but  I  am  not  deliciously  wicked.  My  children  had  not  seen  me  for  six  years  ; 
they  are  beginning  to  grow  a  little  fond  of  me  again,  and  that  is  somediing.  I  live 
in  lodgings,  in  Bayswater,  and  I  go  about  in  omnibuses.     What  more  can  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"Oh.     But  about  India?" 

"  The  pleasures  are  too  trivial  and  the  pains  too  real  to  discuss.  Tell  me  what 
theatres  I  ought  to  go  to." 

"  I  hate  theatres  ;  I  always  want  to  be  every  one  in  the  play.  I  will  tell  you 
something  :  you  will  like  me." 

"  I  do  thus  far,"  I  said,  truthfully. 

"Come  and  see  me,  then.  I  will  come  and  spend  whole  days  with  you  in 
Bayswater,  if  you  refuse." 

"  It  might  enlarge  your  sympathies,"  I  said.  "  I  eat  in  the  room  I  sit  in,  and 
my  little  girl  has  a  canary." 

"  I  am  always  at  home  on  Wednesdays,"  said  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace ;  "  but  all 
the  world  comes  on  that  day,  and  I  want  to  have  you  to  myself.  I  shall  interest 
you :  come  often." 

"  I  am  always  with  my  children  ;  they  take  up  all  my  time." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  interest  you  more  than  your  children." 

Then  the  men  came,  and  we  said  no  more ;  but  later  she  came  across  the  room, 
in  shimmer  of  satin,  to  say  good-night  to  me. 

"  It's  settled,"  she  said  ;  "  you  are  to  come  and  see  me,  often." 

"  But  I  don't  know  where  you  live." 

"  Oh,  addresses  are  a  nuisance,  one  never  remembers  them  :  that's  why  they 
are  always  on  the  letter-paper ;  but  you'll  find  me — in  the  Red  Book." 

"  I  don't  keep  the  Red  Book." 

"  Oh,  you'll  find  it— at  the  Post  Office.  Good-night ! "  And  she  left  me  with 
an  impression  of  insolence,  and  the  determination  to  consult  no  book  as  to  her 
whereabouts. 

A  week  later  she  came  to  call  on  me,  having  learnt  my  unrecorded  address  from 
the  lady  at  whose  house  we  had  met.  The  children  had  gone  out,  eleven-year-old 
Douglas  proudly  safeguarding  nine-year-old  Beryl ;  I  had  spent  sixpence  that  morning 
on  fresh  flowers,  and  the  canary,  by  special  favour  of  the  landlady,  was  shrilling  his 
ear-piercing  rejoicings  in  the  kitchen.  My  lodging,  by  happy  chance,  was  at  its  best, 
and  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  was  resolutely  charmed  and  charming.  Her  dress  was 
delightful,  and  the  face  that  diamonds  had  rendered  insignificant  proved  itself  more 
worthy  of  a  daintily  constructed  bonnet.  She  was  dressed  for  the  Park,  but  did  not 
go  there ;  she  stayed  with  me,  drinking  Indian  tea  out  of  a  cheap  Japanese  cup,  and 
talking  about  herself;  she  seemed  to  find  both  actions  exhilarating. 
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I  was  touched  by  this  manifestation  of  her  desire  to  make  my  acquaintance ;  for 
what  means  had  I,  in  Bayswater,  of  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  Miss  Ellersley- 
Bollace  in  Albert  Gate  ?  She  evidently  sought  me  for  myself  alone.  She  was  still 
with  me  when  Douglas  and  Beryl  returned,  flushed  with  adventurous  roaming  in 
Westbourne  Grove,  and  with  their  tales  of  travel  stricken  dumb  upon  their  lips  by  the 
sight  of  the  stranger.  She  looked  at  them  with  vaguely  humane  eyes,  and  placed  the 
conventional  perfunctory  kiss  of  greeting  on  my  daughter's  round  cheek.  Douglas 
shook  hands  with  her  at  the  full  stretch  of  his  arm,  fearing  similar  advances. 

"  You  are  coming  to  see  me  very  soon,"  said  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace,  assuming  the 
air  of  departure.     "  If  you  would  come  to  lunch,  you  know,  we  could  do  things  in  the 


"She  looked  at  them  with  humane  eyes." 

afternoon  :  there  is  always  the  Park.  Tve  got  a  lady  staying  with  me,  but  she  always 
takes  the  brougham." 

"  That  must  be  a  little  trying  this  warm  weather,"  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace,  "  it's  all  right ;  she's  a  sort  of  relation.  Mind 
you  come  soon  ;  and  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  tickets  sometimes  ?  " 

"  For  soup  ?  "  I  asked  blundy,  for  her  voice  was  patronising. 

"  Oh,  no  :  matinees  and  things  ;  Ibsen.     Good-bye." 

I  found  her  at  home  one  afternoon,  not  a  Wednesday,  in  one  of  those  narrow, 
old-fashioned  houses,  which  have  been  overtaken  in  the  whirl  of  London,  and  appear 
there  very  much  as  a  real  great-grandmother's  dress  does  at  a  fancy  ball.  There  were 
the  habitual  white  and  yellow  window  flowers,  and  her  room  was  as  I  had  expected — 
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conventionally  unconventional,  containing  all  the  right  things.  It  was  like  the  dress 
she  wore — very  simple,  and  exceedingly  expensive.  The  lady  who  stayed  with  her  had 
gone  out  in  the  brougham,  and  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  was  free  to  talk.  It  was  a  long 
talk,  with  interludes  of  tea  and  strawberries,  an  accompaniment  of  rolling  carriages, 
and  a  background  of  the  green  trees  in  the  Park,  seen  through  a  glass  door,  beyond 
a  slim  strip  of  garden  ground.  The  talk  was  interesting  because  it  enlightened  me 
as  to  the  reason  for  her  advances  to  me.  I  realised  that  the  same  instinct  which 
compelled  her  to  glance  at  any  mirror  she  passed  impelled  her  to  talk  of  herself  to 
any  one  who  would  listen.  Experience  had  probably  taught  her  the  unwisdom  of 
wearying  her  own  set  with  too  frequent  reiteration ;  the  lady  who  stayed  with  her  was 
either  unsympathetic  or  an  exhausted  receiver  of  confidences ;  and  a  new  listener,  an 
ignorant  person  from  a  far  land,  was  true  treasure  trove.  I  was  strengthened  in  this 
conclusion  by  the  resident  lady  herself,  who  returned  in  the  brougham  at  tea-time, 
addressed  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  once  as  "  my  dear,"  in  exactly  the  right  tone  for  a 
"  sort  of  relation  "  to  use,  and  effaced  herself  soon  after  with  a  smile  in  my  direction, 
which  I  am  sure  would  have  expressed  understanding,  had  her  manners  been  less 
faultless. 

Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  returned  my  visit  with  startling  promptness,  and  then 
followed  a  time  when  she  expounded  herself  to  me  almost  daily,  and  at  great  length. 
I  think  she  considered  her  conversations  with  me,  or  rather  her  monologues  to  me, 
first  as  a  luxury,  then  as  a  necessity  of  life  :  they  became  a  habit  with  her.  She  used 
to  come  to  me  in  the  morning,  to  the  indignation  of  Douglas  and  Beryl,  to  implore 
me  to  help  her  shop  in  various  aristocratic  regions,  or  to  take  me  to  see  select  and 
expensive  pictures,  that  lived,  each  one  in  its  temple,  in  Bond  Street.  If  I  pleaded 
business,  she  came  with  me  while  I  bought  groceries  in  the  Westbourne  Grove, 
confusing  sadly  all  my  previous  schemes  of  vegetables  and  mutton  chops  with  her 
ceaseless  flow  of  speech.  Sometimes  I  drove  with  her  in  the  Park,  feeling  a  little 
like  a  child  at  a  show,  and  certain  that  I  was  surrounded  by  celebrities,  if  only 
Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  would  take  the  trouble  to  point  them  out  to  me;  but  this 
she  could  never  spare  time  to  do.  Instead  of  thus  enlightening  me,  she  told  me 
tales,  long  tales,  of  herself  and  her  family. 

They  were  all  rich ;  wealth  had  been  the  condition  of  the  Ellersley-Bollaces  since 
the  happy  day  when  Grandfather  Bollace,  not  then  Ellersley,  invented  some  improve- 
ment in  the  machine  at  which  he  worked.  His  descendant  skated  lightly  over  this 
part  of  the  story :  I  certainly  did  not  learn  from  her  that  her  ancestor's  hands  were 
seamed  and  oily  and  grimed  with  honest  toil,  yet  this  impression  was  strong  upon 
me.  I  know,  however,  as  a  fact,  that  this  fortunate  inventor's  only  son  married  well, 
and  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  was  his  youngest  daughter,  the  youngest  of  his  five  children. 
He  was  not  sufficiently  aristocratic  to  leave  all  his  money  to  his  eldest  son ;  he  had 
dowered  his  daughter  handsomely,  and  after  his  death  she  had  chosen  her  own  paths, 
unguided  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  told  me  a  great  deal  about  her  elder  sister : 
I  gathered  that  she  was  exceedingly  like  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  herself,  and  well 
understood  the  lack  of  sympathy  that  she  deplored.  There  must  always  be  one 
that  speaks  and  one  that  lends  an  ear ;  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  had  ears — she  wore 
diamond  solitaires  in  them — but  none  for  lending. 

It  seemed  necessary  for  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  to  remind  a  great  many  people 
that  she  had  the  right  of  regulating  her  own  actions  :  indeed,  every  one  who  differed 
from  her  in  the  least  degree  was  thus  reminded.  Her  tales  dealt  almost  entirely  with 
what  "  I  said  "  and  what  "  she  said  "  :  what  "  he  said  "  was  very  meagrely  represented, 
conspicuous  indeed  by  its  absence.     The  histories  of  petty  squabbles,  small  ambitions. 
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bygone  social  gratifications  and  disappointments,  with  which  she  entertained  me  were 
very  trivial ;  but  they  were  in  better  taste  than  if  she  had  exhumed  the  dry  bones  of 
dead  love  affairs,  for  a  ghoul  feast.  I  expected  this  at  first,  but  it  did  not  arrive,  and 
in  its  place  came  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing. 

She  had  a  wonderful  memory :  she  described  to  me  every  smallest  detail  of  the 
dress  she  had  worn  when  she  was  first  presented,  and  though  she  was  careful  not  to 
tell  me  the  year  of  its  creation,  it  savoured  of  a  far-away  fashion  ;  but  I  was  neither 
clever  enough  nor  malicious  enough  to  be  able  to  date  it.  She  certainly  kept  her 
promise  of  interesting  me,  though  not  in  the  way  that  she  intended ;  for  I  found 
her  amusing,  and  she  took  herself  very  seriously.  There  were  times  when  she 
tired  me  dreadfully ;  but  she  was  a  kind  creature,  and  helped  me  to  pass  days  that, 
in  spite  of  Douglas  and  Beryl,  would  have  been  very  lonely.  I  was  learning,  what 
every  woman  who  returns  "  home  "  after  a  long  absence  needs  must  learn,  that  my 
best  friends  lived  their  lives  very  pleasantly  and  happily  without  me.  They  were  kind 
when  I  appeared  again,  but  I  had  no  place,  no  part  in  their  lots — that  which  had 
been  mine  existed  no  longer ;  I  was  of  yesterday,  and  though  they  tried  to  fit  me 
into  to-day,  the  visible  effort  pained  me.  The  very  newness  of  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace 
endeared  her  to  me ;  she  did  not  feel  it  her  duty  to  seek  me  for  old  sake's  sake.  My 
children  looked  askance  at  her,  considering  her  an  interloper;  I  think  she  was  vaguely 
conscious  of  this,  for  she  showered  hampers  and  boxes  of  sweets  upon  them, — 
recondite  confections  from  those  shops  that  bewail  (and  advertise)  themselves  in 
black  and  purple  sugars  when  a  great-  man  dies.  Even  these  offerings  did  not 
appease  my  savages.  "  It's  like  feeding  beasts  at  the  Zoo  every  time  she  comes,'' 
growled  Douglas.  This  was  an  ungracious  way  of  putting  it,  but  I  think  Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace  imagined  every  child  to  be,  like  Mr.  Ruskin's  bird,  "a  fat,  happy 
little  stomach,"  and  not  much  else.  My  children  were  clever,  and  they  smarted  under 
a  sense  of  unrecognised  individuality. 

My  share  in  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace's  generosity  was  flowers.  I  think  she  had 
considered  what  she  might  safely  give  me  without  fear  of  offence,  and  the  results 
of  her  meditations  were  roses — roses  all  the  way.  Once  or  twice  I  fancy  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  suggesting  a  new  bonnet,  or  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  but 
happily  she  never  did.  As  a  rule  I  evaded  dining  with  her ;  the  children  served  as 
excuse,  but  my  real  reason  was  that  I  did  not  like  the  people  I  met  at  her  house.  I 
had  an  idea  that  the  lady  who  stayed  with  her  (she  changed  in  the  course  of  two 
months,  and  became  some  one  who  was  not  a  relation)  looked  suspiciously  at  me,  as 
at  a  possible  rival  for  the  brougham ;  and  I  was  not  favourably  impressed  by  her 
friends.  They  had  always  the  air  of  not  taking  her  seriously,  and  that  vexed  me. 
Of  course  she  had  her  faults,  and  some  very  irritating  peculiarities,  but  she  was  very 
likeable,  and  at  times  she  touched  me ;  I  longed  to  be  able  to  put  her  back  to  the 
beginning  of  her  life,  and  find  some  influence  that  could  induce  her  to  make  more 
worthy  work  of  it.  Her  personality  pleased  me  :  the  invariable  perfection  of  her  dress, 
even  the  studied  graces  of  her  attitudes  and  gestures,  and  what  I  could  only  call  her 
"  beauty  glances,"  attracted  me  a  little.  When  I  refused  to  go  to  her  house  as 
frequently  as  she  wished,  she  came  constantly  to  my  lodging.  She  often  arrived, 
after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  exquisitely  dressed  and  more  or  less  bejewelled, 
on  her  way  to  various  entertainments,  to  which  as  a  rule  she  did  not  go  on.  She 
seemed  to  prefer  staying  with  me,  talking  until  the  night  grew  late  ;  still  talking  while 
we  supped  on  biscuits  and  cheap  claret  out  of  the  rosewood  chiffonier,  in  whose 
distorting  patches  of  looking-glass  she  frankly  watched  her  bedizened  head.  On 
these  occasions  her  chaperon  was  to  go  on  and  wait  for  her,  or  she  was  to  meet 
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a  sister-in-law  or  one  of  her  most  intimate  enemies.  I  wondered  how  long  they 
waited  for  her,  and  whether  her  apparent  lack  of  friends  was  to  be  explained  by  her 
capriciousness. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  midnight  sittings  that  I  asked,  what  I  had  long 
wished  to  know,  where  the  other  elements  of  her  life  were.  Surely  there  were  other 
topics  than  those  she  discussed  so  freely :  did  her  social  and  family  likings  and 
dislikings  fill  the  whole  of  her  thoughts  ?  Were  there  no  deeper  interests  ?  I  knew 
the  extent  of  her  limitations  in  art  and  music :  she  had  a  certain  fashionable  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  instruments  and  decorative  crafts,  enough  to  show  that  she 
cared  nothing  for  any  one  of  them ;  she  did  not  ride,  or  play  any  sort  of  game ; 
and  to  judge  from  her  talk,  literature  did  not  exist  for  her.  My  questions  were  not 
framed  thus  bluntly,  but  I  think  I  conveyed  the  impression  that  I  considered  her 
life  a  very  barren  one.  I  hope  I  did  not  preach,  but  I  felt  so  strongly  that  she  had 
deliberately  shut  herself  from  most  of  the  purpose  and  beauty  of  life,  that  I  must 
have  been  perilously  near  a  sermon.  I  am  afraid  I  ended  with  a  timewom  allusion 
to  Vanity  Fair,  of  which  I  am  certainly  ashamed.  She  listened  to  me  with  her  head 
prettily  bent,  and  the  smile  I  liked  best  on  her  lips ;  as  I  finished  the  smile  grew 
vague.  "  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean, — I  understand ;  but  it's  the  season  now,  don't 
you  see  ?  "  I  did  not  feel  finally  answered,  but  a  little  later  she  shook  out  graceful 
skirts  and  took  herself  and  her  treasures  of  milliner)'  and  diamonds  away,  and  our  talk 
was  not  renewed. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  suggested  that  I  should  be  the  lady  who  stayed 
with  her;  she  had  some  sketchy,  impossible  scheme  for  benevolently  disposing 
of  the  children  meanwhile.  I  explained,  through  laughter,  that  my  husband  would 
never  hear  of  such  a  thing,  seeing  that  I  had  come  home  for  the  sake  of  those  very 
children  from  whom  she  proposed  to  divide  me ;  and,  besides,  I  had  the  greatest 
dislike  to  broughams.  She  seemed  to  attach  more  importance  to  my  second  objection 
than  to  my  first.  "  We'll  only  use  it  for  going  out  at  night,"  she  urged ;  "  I  shall 
always  want  you  to  come  out  with  me." 

The  emphasis  was  flattering,  but  the  pkin  was  impossible. 

Soon  after  this  I  took  the  children  into  the  country,  to  a  peaceful  place  where  they 
lived  in  happy  fellowship  with  a  whole  farmyard,  and  became  brothers  to  pigs  and 
companions  to  cows,  and  were  very  well  and  riotously  content ;  but  for  me  the  time 
passed  slowly,  and  London  seemed  full  of  possibilities  when  we  returned  late  in 
October. 

I  had  received  several  letters  from  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace,  written  on  exactly  the 
notepaper  that  the  fashion  prints  reported  as  being  the  latest.  •  There  was  nothing 
in  these  letters  ;  the  wonder  was  that  she  should  have  remembered  or  troubled  to 
write  to  me.  I  did  not  know  if  she  was  in  town,  but,  finding  myself  near  her  door 
one  grey  afternoon,  I  knocked  to  inquire.  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  was  at  home  (the 
double  name  is  cumbrous,  but  the  use  of  it  was  a  most  stringent  condition  of  her 
friendship — I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  wished  me  even  to  think  of  her  as  "  Miss 
Bollace "),  but  I  waited  for  a  long  time  in  the  drawing-room  before  she  came  to 
me.  The  room  had  a  bleak,  flowerless  look  :  I  decided  that  she  could  only  just  have 
come  back  from  the  country. 

She  entered  with  a  rush — never  had  I  seen  her  move  in  such  an  unstudied 
manner — and  gave  me  an  unwontedly  firm  grasp  of  the  hand.  "We  won't  stay  here," 
she  said  at  once:  "come  into  my  own  room  ;  this  one  looks  silly  now, — I  never  have 
time  to  sit  in  it." 

She  led  me  into  a  room  which  I  had  known  before  as  a  home  of  beginnings,  an 
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allegory  of  unfinished  things,  of  unsustained  efforts,  littered  with  Miss  EUersley- 
Bollace's  various  musical  instruments  and  the  implements  of  her  artistic  experiments, 
Now  a  sharp,  decisive  tapping  came  through  the  opened  door,  an  unexpected  sound, 
— the  voice  of  the  typewriter.  The  room  was  changed :  the  guitar,  the  zither,  the 
mandolin — all  had  gone ;  an  easel  stood  banished  in  one  corner,  a  length  of  coarse 
flannel  flung  across  it ;  there  was  a  huge  writing-table  running  over  with  papers,  and 
at  one  end  of  it  a  lady  worked  a  typewriter  with  great  swiftness. 

"  There  are  five  more  ready  for  you  to  sign,"  she  said,  without  lifting  her  head. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  helper,"  said  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  to  her ;  then  to  me, 


"  We  can  all  do  something,  and  It  la  auch  a  privilege.' 

"  This  is  Miss  Cresseck,  of  whom  I  know  you  have  often  heard ;  she  has  been  good 
enough  to  come  and  stay  with  me  and  let  me  give  her  what  litde  help  I  can.  We  can 
all  do  something,  and  it  is  such  a  privilege." 

"  Your  help  and  generous  sympathy  are  most  valuable,"  answered  Miss  Cresseck, 
still  typing,  after  a  swift  nod  and  smile  to  me. 

I  sat  down  wondering.  Miss  Cresseck  was  not  the  type  of  woman  whom  I  should 
have  expected  to  find  among  Miss  Ellersley-Bol lace's  friends.  She  had  a  fine  face, 
with  a  strong  forehead  and  a  square  chin,  and  she  wore  her  brown  hair  very  smoothly 
and  flatly ;  she  looked  benevolent  and  capable,  the  sort  of  person  who  has  purposes, 
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not  impulses,  and  the  power  of  curbing  wandering  enthusiasms  to  suit  and  serve  useful 
ends.  It  had  never  struck  me  before  that  Miss  Ellersley  Bollace  had  any  superfluous 
enthusiasm  needing  regulation.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  and  why  had  she  called  me 
"a  helper"? 

"  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you,"  said  Miss  EUersley-Bollace,  "  but  one  has 
so  much  to  do  the  days  are  not  long  enough."  She  was  leaning  forward  as  she  spoke, 
her  hands  resting  between  her  knees  in  a  very  ungraceful  fashion. 

"  I  thought  there  was  nothing  going  on  in  town  now,"  I  said  innocently ;  "  I 
fancied,  indeed,  that  you  had  not  come  back  yet." 

"  Oh,  of  course  there  is  nothing  going  on  of  the  frivolous  sort,"  said  Miss  EUersley- 
Bollace,  with  her  strange  new  decision  of  manner ;  "  but  there  are  a  thousand  real 
things  to  do.  We  are  ceaselessly  busy ;  one  needs  to  get  things  into  working  order 
before  the  winter,  and  that  will  be  on  us  so  soon  now." 

Her  words  puzzled  me  less  than  her  appearance,  which  I  had  observed  with 
increasing  surprise :  it  was  not  only  her  dress,  though  that  was  a  black  serge  with 
a  simplicity  of  make  and  lack  of  style  astounding  in  Miss  EUersley-Bollace ;  but  her 
hair  was  packed  into  a  plain  knot,  without  a  single  curl  or  ripple  ;  she  wore  no 
rings,  she  who  had  a  passion  for  trinkets ;  and  a  watch  in  a  leather  strap  sat  upon 
her  wrist.  Where  was  the  daintily  jewelled  wristlet  I  had  never  before  seen  her 
without  ?  Even  her.  face  was  not  the  same :  the  little  graces  and  affectations  were 
gone,  forgotten ;  a  vehement,  awkward  woman  sat  talking  to  me,  often  passing  her 
hand  over  her  brow  and  smooth,  straight  hair.  The  clicking  snap  of  the  typewriter 
formed  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  her  altered  speech. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  interested  in  charities,"  she  said ;  "  if  you  are  not,  we  will 
convert  you,  won't  we,  Miss  Cresseck  ?  " 

Miss  Cresseck  nodded  as  she  slid  back  the  carriage  and  started  a  fresh  line. 

**  It  is  enthralling  work ;  it  will  absorb  you,  and  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  so 
much  help.     You  have  old  boots  and  children's  shoes,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  I  said  feebly.  It  was  truly  the  unexpected  happening  when 
Miss  EUersley-Bollace  asked  for  my  old  boots. 

"  Oh,  do  try  and  find  some ;  the  children  must  wear  out  lots,  and  we  need  them 
so  urgently  for  our  jumble  sales.  The  people  do  not  like  them  new  ;  they  say  they 
are  so  uncomfortable,  and  they  suspect  them  of  being  shoddy  too,  though  the  new 
ones  I  sent  to  the  last  sale  were  a  very  good  quality.  Oh,  perhaps — your  children  " 
(I  saw  her  try  hard  to  remember  their  names)  "  would  not  mind — would  you  mind 
their  wearing  some  of  them  rather  roughly  for  a  few  weeks?  just  to  take  the  new 
look  off,  you  know :  it  would  make  such  a  difference." 

I  saw  Miss  Cresseck  frown  over  her  clashing  keys. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate  you  will  give  us  personal  help :  you  are  one  of  those  people 
born  with  an  influence ;  that  must  be  such  a  happy  thing.  Now,  I  am  only  just 
acquiring  an  influence ;  Miss  Cresseck  is  helping  me." 

"  Tell  me  more,"  I  said.     "  I  hardly  understand  what  you  are  doing." 

She  spoke  very  eagerly,  she  told  me  a  great  deal,  the  typewriter  clicked  and 
snapped,  and  I  listened  with  a  vague,  foolish  feeling  that  I  must  have  come 
to  the  wrong  house.  It  was  a  breathless  tale,  told  in  the  EUersley-Bollace  voice 
without  one  of  the  EUersley-Bollace  gestures, — stories  of  various  organisations  dying 
for  lack  of  funds  or  interest,  or  struggling  into  feeble  life  on  stony  ground  ;  well 
founded,  noble  charities,  that  it  was  an  honour  to  be  associated  with,  and  others 
of  ill  repute,  where  the  light  of  truth  showed  unsavoury  ways,  and  something 
was  urgently  needed  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  tales  of  sorrow  and   suffering  and 
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sin,  told  quite  without  any  "I  said"  and  "she  said";  strange  things,  strangely- 
blent  ;  here  a  scheme  whereby  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  and  women  might 
be  redeemed,  there  a  plan  for  giving  toys  to  children.  As  the  eager  words  grew 
quicker  the  typewriter  ceased,  and  Miss  Cresseck  sat  listening,  with  a  shadow  of 
the  look  I  had  so  often  seen  before,  that  of  not  taking  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace 
seriously.  The  speaker  seemed  conscious  of  this;  she  stopped  in  mid  sentence, 
and  turned  appealingly  to  me :  **  Miss  Cresseck  says  I  have  a  tendency  to  be 
too  diffuse;   but   in   matters   of  this  kind   how  can    one    ever  be   diffuse  enough? 

One   can  do  so   little   after  all,   and  if  one   keeps   that  little  to   one   channel " 

Then  she  glanced  at  the  leather  strap  on  her  wrist.  "  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late,"  she  cried.  "  No,  you  must  not  go ;  stay  and  have  tea  with  us :  we  must  go 
out  directly  after.  We  are  going  to  (what  is  the  name  of  the  place,  Miss  Cresseck?) 
— ah,  yes.  Poplar,  for  one  of  our  happy  evenings.  Is  it  children  or  factory  girls 
to-night  ?  Yes,  of  course — children.  You  will  come  with  us  ?  Oh,  you  must ;  you 
will  love  to  help  amuse  them." 

I  said  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  home  and  make  a  happy  evening  for  Douglas 
and  Beryl.  I  could  see  that  she  wondered  for  a  minute  who  they  were,  and  then 
she  led  me  forcibly  into  her  pretty  dining-room,  where  a  nondescript  meal  was 
waiting.  I  think  that  meal  must  have  been  ordered  by.  Miss  Cresseck,  and  I 
wondered  what  the  cook  thought  of  it :  there  were  cold  meats,  and  eggs,  and  1 
watched  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  hurriedly  eating  jam  and  buns,  and  marvelled  at 
the  change  that  had  been  wrought. 

I  marvelled  more  as  time  went  on.  I  saw  much  less  of  her  than  I  had  done 
during  the  season;  but  she  came  to  me  sometimes,  leaving  Miss  Cresseck  at  home 
typewriting,  I  suppose,  and  swept  me  off  my  feet  in  a  flood  of  talk.  "  Happy 
Evenings,"  "  Happy  Days,"  "  Friday  to  Monday  in  the  Country,"  "  Free  Breakfasts," 
"Clothing  Schemes,"  "Prevention  Homes,"  "Boot  Clubs,"  "The  Wasted  Wealth  of 
King  Demos,"  "Newspaper  Missions,"  "Jumble  Sales,"  "Penny  Dinners,"  "Maternity 
Bags,"  and  countless  things  that  I  cannot  remember,  were  mingled  in  her  talk,  with 
now  and  again  a  piece  of  sound  good  sense,  or  some  excellent  suggestion,  which 
I  suspected  to  be  one  of  the  latest  utterances  of  Miss  Cresseck. 

I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  accompany  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  on  any  of  her 
charitable  expeditions, — it  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  how  she  impressed  the 
people  she  was  so  eager  to  benefit ;  but  I  felt  that  I  could  imagine  their  attitude  of 
mind.  I  learnt  that  she  hoped  that  Miss  Cresseck  would  stay  with  her  "  always "  : 
she  was  such  a  noble  woman  that  it  did  one  good  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  her. 
I  fancied  that  one  of  her  minor  aims  now  was  to  do  me  good,  and  Miss  Ellersley- 
Bollace  as  a  moral  missionary  was  an  exceedingly  quaint  picture.  More  than  once  I 
tried  to  beguile  her  into  talk  on  the  old  topics,  but  she  was  no  longer  interested  in 
them,  and  though  I  respected  her  for  this  detachment,  it  puzzled  me. 

Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  had  always  seemed  to  me  a  woman  whose  charity  would 
take  the  form  of  sub.scri[)tions,  and  of  nothing  else ;  and  I  was  astounded,  and  a 
little  ashamed,  when  I  found  that  she  gave  up  her  whole  time,  and  all  that  had 
previously  made  life  pleasant  to  her,  in  its  service.  Personally  I  preferred  her  as 
she  had  been  in  the  summer,  but  one  could  not  doubt  that  the  enthusiast  she 
had  become  in  the  autumn  was  the  worthier  woman.  In  theory  I  admired  her 
intensely,  but  still  there  seemed  to  be  something  unstable  in  her  talk, — "the  lady 
did  protest  too  much  "  ;  I  feared  that  I  too  was  falling  into  the  world's  error  of  not 
taking  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  seriously. 

I  should  have  thought  more  on  this  subject,  had  the  weather  not  grown  alarmingly 
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bad — a  series  of  grey  fogs  that  deepened  to  black,  a  horror  of  great  darkness,  peculiarly 
terrible  to  my  unaccustomed  eyes.  It  was  unendurable ;  and  as  I  was  not  compelled 
to  endure  it,  I  took  the  children  down  to  Bournemouth,  and  it  was  the  early  spring 
before  I  heard  from  or  of  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace.  Then  a  letter  cime  which 
surprised  me  very  much.  "  I  am  all  alone,"  she  wrote,  "  alone  and  very  lonely.  Do 
come  and  stay  with  me.  You  must  want  to  see  your  dressmaker,  or  your  dentist, 
or  somebody  in  town ;  or  if  you  don't,  in  charity  come  and  see  me.  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  this  chilly,  miserable  place,  and  go  in  search  of 
the  sun,  but  I  am  too  lazy  to  make  the  effort.     Do  come  to  me." 

And  where  was  Miss  Cresseck,  with  her  resources  of  energy  ?  and  what  had  become 
of  the  life's  work  to  which  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  had  consecrated  herself?  These 
were  questions  I  could  not  ask  in  a  letter ;  but  the  invitation  having  come  in  happy 
time,  as  I  had  some  business  to  do  in  lx)ndon,  I  arranged  to  leave  the  children  for 
a  few  days,  and  went  up  to  town  a  week  later. 

It  was  a  bleak  and  chilly  evening  when  I  reached  Albert  Gate,  and  Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace  received  me  with  enthusiasm  in  a  warm,  perfumed,  dusky  atmos- 
phere :  she  had  never  kissed  me  before,  but  now  she  almost  flung  herself  into  my 
arms.  The  drawing-room  looked  more  lived-in  than  ever  before ;  there  was  a  new 
piece  of  furniture  near  the  fire,  too  comfortable  to  be  called  a  sofa,  too  poetic  to 
be  either  divan  or  couch,  that  tempted  one  to  reside  on  it  permanently,  and  I  told 
its  mistress  so. 

"I  almost  do,"  she  said;  "it  is  horrible  to  go  out  on  these  biting  days.     And  I ' 
have  nothing  to  do :  I  lie  here  for  hours,  my  dreams  and  I." 

"  And  does  Miss  Cresseck  dream  too  ?  "  I  asked  :  "  she  did  not  look  like  a  dreamer 
of  dreams."  , 

The  room  was  too  shadowed  for  me  to  see  her  face  clearly,  but  she  answered,  in" 
her  old,  slightly  languid  voice,  "Oh,  Miss  Cresseck:  she  went  away  long  ago,  ages* 
ago — before   Christmas,    I   think.     She   was   rather  a  fatiguing   w^oman — didn't   she 
strike  you   so  ? — though  so  good.     I  gave  her  the  typewriter ;   it  was  a  very  good 
one — a  beauty.     But  it  clicked  :  didn't  it  click  ?     Such  a  wearing  sound  ! " 

"  And  have  you  been  alone  since  the  New  Year  ?  " 

"Yes,  all  alone,  my  dreams  and  I.  Chichester — my  oldest  brother,  you  know — 
wanted  me  to  go  to  them,  but  I  preferred  to  stay  here  and  live  my  own  life ;  and  those 
other  Ellersley-BoUaces — the  younger  branch,  you  know"  (I  did  not  know,  but  I 
nodded) — "  simply  wearied  me  to  go  with  them  to  the  south  of  France,  but  I  could 
not.  I  made  my  sunshine  and  my  happiness  here  for  myself,  with  music  and  flowers 
and  books." 

It  was  new  that  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  should  speak  of  books  in  such  a  tender 
tone.  My  eyes  were  growing  used  to  the  firelit  dusk,  and  I  noticed  various  volumes 
lying  about — yellow-backed  ones  chiefly,  with  the  portly  figures  and  bad  binding  that 
denote  the  French  novel,  and  a  few  others  that  I  recognised  as  good  editions  of 
modern  poets.  The  piano  stood  open,  with  a  pile  of  music  upon  it,  and  the  guitar 
case  lay  near. 

During  dinner — a  meal  which  was  good  enough  for  the  most  fastidious  man,  though 
Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  complained  that  the  claret  had  not  been  properly  warmed,  and 
that  there  was  too  much  vanille  in  the  souffle  -I  had  a  better  opportunity  of  studying 
the  change  in  her.  It  pleased  me  in  many  ways  ;  the  old  studied  graces  had  returned 
with  reactionary  force,  and  some  added  ones  of  languor.  Her  dress  was  exquisite — the 
ideal  tea-gown  of  fiction,  whose  silken  folds  reveal  even  while  they  conceal  the  figure. 
There  was  a  certain  poetic  feeling  about  it,  which  had  before  been  lacking  in  her 
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"  'Do  you  never  amoke  7 ' " 

fashionable  raiment.  For  a  time  I  could  not  "  place  "  it ;  it  suggested  something  to 
my  mind,  but  I  could  not  quite  tell  what ;  then  I  knew  it  was  not  only  the  tea-gown 
of  fiction,  it  was  that  ideal  garment  worn  by  the  beautiful  bad  women  of  fiction. 

"  Have  you  been  trying  a  new  dressmaker  ?  "  I  asked. 

Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  glanced  complacently  down  at  her  flowing  folds. 

"  No,  it's  the  same  woman.  Do  you  like  this  ?  I  designed  it,  and  made  her  make 
it  exactly  as  I  wanted  it  to  be." 

."  It's  quite  lovely,"  I  said.  "  And  you  really  designed  it  yourself?  How  clever  of 
you  !     I  did  not  know  that  you  possessed  that  talent." 

"  At  all  times  men  are  not  still  the  same,"  said  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace. 

This  sounded  like  a  quotation  ;  and  that  she  should  either  quote,  or  say  anything 
that  could  be  mistaken  for  a  quotation,  was  equally  amazing. 

At  dessert  appeared  a  little  silver  box,  lined  with  cedar. 

"  Do  you  never  smoke  ?  "  said  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace,  lighting  a  cigarette  with  an 
accustomed  air. 

"  No ;  and  I  did  not  know  that  you  did." 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  I  should  never  obtrude  on  my  friends  ;  but  when  I  am  alone,  or 
with  some  one  who  is  really  sympathetic,  why  should  I  not  smoke  ?  I  find  it  soothes 
my  nerves." 

It  was  again  a  new  light  to  me  that  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  suffered  from  nerves. 
I  had  considered  her  enviably  free  from  the  modern  curse ;  indeed,  I  had  not  thought 
her  clever  enough  to  be  afflicted  by  them. 
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I  looked  at  her  across  the  flowers,  and  wondered  if  it  was  a  deceit  of  the  shaded 
lamp,  or  if  there  was  really  a  tinge  of  colour  on  her  naturally  pale  cheeks  ;  it  was 
colour  so  exactly  in  the  right  place  that  it  roused  my  suspicions.  And  surely  her 
brows  and  lashes  had  grown  darker  since  October.  It  struck  me,  too,  that  lights 
were  shining  in  the  hair  that  used  to  be  so  brown ;  it  had  before  been  devoid  of 
"  golden  rays,"  but  it  certainly  had  them  now.  She  threw  the  end  of  her  cigarette 
into  the  fire  with  a  free  sweep  of  her  arm  from  the  shoulder,  and  w^e  went  into 
the  drawing-room. 

.  "  What  shall  I  sing  to  you  ?  *'  she  said,  going  up  to  the  piano. 

"  I  thought  you  had  given  up  singing,''  I  said,  surprised,  for  she  had  always 
refused  to  sing  to  me  before. 

"  Give  it  up  ! — never  while  I  live  :  music  is  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  me." 

And  this  from  a  woman  who  told  me  that  she  had  spent  months  without  caring 
to  touch  a  piano,  and  who  I  knew  had  gone  to  concerts  merely  because  she  felt 
obliged  to  say  that  she  had  heard  so-and-so  !  I  stood  amazed  ;  but  she  began  to  sing 
without  waiting  for  me  to  speak  again.  She  accompanied  herself  very  badly ;  her 
voice  was  not  disagreeable,  though  it  was  neither  powerful  nor  well  trained,  and  her 
style  of  singing  was  exceedingly  dramatic.  She  did  not  pronounce  her  words  clearly, 
but  now  and  again  a  passionate  phrase  reached  me : 

"  Swept  of  your  wings  as  you  soar, 

Trodden  perchance  of  your  feet.   .  .  . 
He  that  hath  more  let  him  give,  .  .  . 
He  that  hath  wings  let  him  soar, 
Mine  is  the  heart  at  your  feet, 
Here  that  must  love  you  to  live.' 

She  passed  from  song  to  song  without  waiting  for  thanks  or  comment  from  me. 
Yet  I  had  the  impression  that  she  did  not  sing  thus  when  alone :  a  suggestion  of 
display  crept  through  it  all. 

•*  We'd  hunt  down  love  together,  .   .  . 
Pluck  out  his  flying  feather,  .  .  . 
And  find  his  mouth  a  rein,"  .  .  . 

sang  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  fervently.  Then  the  strain  changed,  blundered  among 
discordant  keys,  and  grew  to  lengthier  cadences,  wherein  I  heard  snatches  like  this  : 

•*Ah,  be  it  light,  l)e  it  night,  'tis  love's  hour,  .  .   . 
Free  love  has  leaped  to  the  innermost  chamber, 
Oh,  the  last  time,  and  the  hundred  Ixifore.  .  .  . 
Thy  soul  is  the  shade  that  clings  round  it  to  love  it, 
And  tears  are  its  mirror  deep  down  in  thy  heart." 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  she  bent  and  swayed  over  the  keyboard.  Was  it  possible 
that  this  woman,  well  turned  of  thirty  years,  had  only  just  made  acquaintance  with 
the  poems  of  Swinburne  and  Rossetti  ?  were  they  working  like  madness  in  the  brain  ? 
I  did  not  feel  for  a  moment  that  any  personal  human  influence  had  wrought  this 
change— it  all  seemed  too  unreal ;  but  truly  the  woman  was  changed.  She  left  the 
piano,  and  taking  up  her  guitar  came  to  sit  near  me. 

"It  is  very  sweet  to  have  you  to  sing  to  again,"  she  said  ;  "and  now  I  am  going 
to  sing  you  something  of  my  own :  those  other  songs  are  only  mine  because  I  love 
them  ;  you  must  tell  me  what  this  means  to  you." 

By  this  time  she  had  tuned  the  guitar,  and  arranged  herself  in  a  charming  attitude 
with  it.     "  The  words  are  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  whole  world," 
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she  said,  speaking  through  a  jingling  prelude — '*  the  *  Triumph  of  Time  * ;  the  music  is 
mine,  the  setting  of  the  pearl." 

The  song  began,  it  went  on,  it  continued  ;  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
she  could  have  sung  to  me  the  forty-nine  verses,  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
lines  that  make  up  the  poem,  but  I  felt  as  though  she  were  doing  so  as  I  listened 
to  her  long-drawn  notes.  She  was  so  near  me  now  that  she  sang  in  a  species  of 
croon,  veiling  the  words,  only  laying  occasional  ferocious  stress  on  such  lines  as  these : 

•'Sick  dreams  and  dead  of  a  done  delight," 
*'  Filled  from  the  heart  to  the  lips  with  love," 
*' O  love,  my  love,  had  you  loved  but  me." 
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As  for  the  setting  of  the  pearl,  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  her  child-like  content 
with  her  performance ;  there  was  no  melody,  no  rhythm  ;  she  picked  a  few  chords 
on  her  sounding  strings,  and  clashed  a  few  notes  between  the  verses :  there  was 
something  very  pitiful  in  such  an  exhibition,  and  I  was  vaguely  troubled.  She  ended 
with  a  wailing  repetition  of  the  line, 

"  I  shall  hate  sweet  music  my  whole  life  long," 

and  turned  eagerly  to  me.  "  How  does  it  affect  you  ?  Tell  me  your  impressions ; 
tell  me  what  you  really  think  of  it,  really  feel  for  it." 

"  It  must  make  you  very  happy  to  be  able  to  sing  in  that  way,"  I  said. 

She  smiled,  well  pleased.  "  Yes,  it  does ;  though  happiness  is  hardly  the  word 
to  apply  to  my  feeling,  save  that  all  power  of  expression  is  happiness.  It  must  be 
terrible  to  be  voiceless,  dumb  :  what  shall  I  sing  to  you  now,  dear  one  ?  " 

"It  is  past  eleven,"  I  suggested  timidly,  "and  I  have  had  a  busy  day.  May  I 
say  good-night  ?  " 

She  parted  from  me  unwillingly,  but  she  was  not  offended.  "Sleep  well,"  she 
said,  kissing  me  on  both  cheeks.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  here  ;  you  do  not  know 
how  much  good  you  have  done  me  already ;  I  find  your  influence  so  sympathetic." 

I  was  very  much  occupied  all  next  day,  and  had  only  a  brief  talk  with  Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace  at  lunch-time — long  enough  to  confirm  my  suspicions  that  the  roses 
on  her  cheeks  and  lips  had  been  planted  by  her  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand,  not 
Nature's.  She  had  certainly  planted  them  well;  indeed,  it  was  not  till  she  stood 
near  a  window  that  I  was  absolutely  positive  of  their  artificiality.  I  regretted  it ; 
but,  after  all,  why  should  she  not  follow  the  fashion  in  this  particular  point  if  it  pleased 
her  to  do  so  ? 

I  rather  dreaded  the  after-dinner  time  ;  I  thought  that  perhaps  she  would  sing 
the  "  Ballad  of  Burdens  "  to  me,  or  large  selections  from  the  "  House  of  Life,"  but 
she  was  dreamy  and  preoccupied,  and  the  piano  was  untouched.  I  even  asked  her 
to  sing,  but  she  smiled  sadly.  "  It  is  rfot  singing  weather  with  me  to-night,"  she  said. 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  but  something  ties  my  tongue." 

She  came  with  me  to  my  room  at  half-past  ten,  and  took  up  a  photograph  of 
my  husband  which  I  had  put  upon  my  writing-table. 

"  And  you  love  him  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 

"  Well,  I  married  him,"  I  said,  half  laughing. 

"  Oh,  that  proves  nothing ;  there  are  a  thousand  reasons  for  a  woman  to  marry 
before  ever  thought  or  speech  of  love  enters  into  the  matter ;  and  even  supposing 
you  loved  him  once,  do  you  love  him  now  ?  " 

"  That  is  an  embarrassing  question,"  I  said  lightly,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that 
she  was  serious. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  answer  me;"  she  said  vehemently,  putting  her  hands  on  my 
shoulders  and  looking  fixedly  into  my  face.  "  I  have  a  reason  for  longing  to  know. 
Has  your  love  lasted  ?  can  love  last  ?  and  how  is  it  with  him  ?  You  are  not 
beautiful ;  you  have  been  married  twelve  years :  is  there  still  any  passion,  any  warmth 
of  feeling,  any  real  glow  ?  or  is  it  only  the  miserable  pretence  of  custom  and  habit,  and 
consideration  for  your  children,  that  binds  you  together?     Tell  me — do  tell  me." 

She  gave  me  an  insistent  little  shake.  I  had  no  power  to  feel  offended  :  the 
fact  that  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  was  holding  me  firmly,  gazing  into  my  eyes  and 
demanding  urgently  to  know  if  my  own  husband  (whose  love  and  goodness  were 
as  assured  and  inevitable  necessities  to  my  life  and  happiness  as  light  and  air) 
really  cared  for  me,  was  too  comic  to  allow  of  thought. 
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"  Don't  trifle  with  me — tell  me  really,"  pleaded  Miss  Ellersley-BoUace. 
"  What  can  I  tell  you  ?  "  I  said.     "  I  am  not  a  woman  who  talks  of  such  things  : 
they  are  too  real  and  true,  they  are  too  much  my  life,  for  me  to  be  able  to  discuss 
them  lightly." 

"  Lightly  !  who  spoke  lightly  ?  "  cried  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  passionately.     "  I  ask 
for  help,  and  you  deny  me  help.     Oh,  how  merciless  you  good  women  are  ! " 

"  You   are  overtired,"  I  said :  "  let  me  take  you  to  your  room.     Have  you  sent 
your  maid  away  ?     I  will  wait  on  you  if  you  have." 

"You  persist  in  misunderstanding  me  miserably.     Good-night."     And  she  flung 
away  from  me ;  I  think  she  sobbed  as  she  went. 

Next  morning  she  sent  me  word  that  she  had  a  bad  headache,  and  after  a 
visit  which  I  proffered  had  been  refused,  I  went  out  to  transact  the  last  of  my 
business,  with  the  uncomfortable  conviction  that  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  hostess. 
I  came  back  in  the  afternoon,  meaning  to  make  my  preparations  to  leave  on  the 
following  morning,  when  I  was  met  on  the  stairs  by  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace's  maid, 
freighted  with  a  tender  message  from  her  mistress.  I  went  with  her  into  Miss 
Eilersley-Bollace's  room— the  first  time  I  had  done  so.  Everything  that  could 
even  suggest  dressing  was  banished  from  it ;  and  only  a  poetically  ornate  bed, 
which  dimly  reminded  me  of  French  novels,  showed  that  it  was  not  a  particularly 
charming  sitting-room.  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  was  lying  on  a  sofa  near  the  fire, 
dressed  in  something  that  was  soft  and  white  and  warm-looking,  and  trimmed 
with  fur  and  lace  ;  a  Venice  glass,  full  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  made  the  heated  air 
heavy  with  fragrance.  She  received  me  rapturously,  referred  lightly,  though  with  a 
graceful  apology,  to  her  petulance  of  the  night  before,  and  announced  herself  better, 
after  a  martyrdom  of  neuralgia,  and  yearning  for  my  society,  friendship  and  love. 
I  did  not  speak  of  my  purposed  departure  then,  fearing  she  might  think  me  offended 
with  her. 

I  dined  alone,  on  parole  to  return  to  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  the  moment  I  had 
finished.  I  found  her  pale  and  pensive,  but  very  talkative.  In  answering  something, 
I  called  her  by  her  name. 

"  Ah  !  still  that  cold  formality,"  she  said,  with  a  little  shudder  :  "  will  you  never  call 
me  by  my  real  name  ?  " 

"  But  I  don*t  know  it,"  I  said  ;  "  I  only  know  that  your  initial  is  *  B.' " 

"Guess  what  it  is,"  she  said,  smiling  faintly,  and  drawing  a  spray  of  lily-of-the- 
valley  across  her  lips. 

"Is  it  Beatrice?" 

"  No,  not  Beatrice — the  blessed  one  ;  that  is  too  happy  a  name  for  your  poor 
friend." 

"  It  is  Belle." 

"  No  :  try  again." 

"I  cannot;  I  give  it  up.     Tell  me." 

"  If  I  could  have  chosen  my  own  name  I  should  have  been  Iseult,"  said  Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace,  making  her  rings  sparkle  in  the  firelight :  "  you  remember  beautiful, 
ill-fated  Iseult,  of  the  white  hands?  But  though  my  name  is  not  lovely  in  itself, 
I  love  it  for  Shakespeare's  sake :  it  is  Blanche,"  and  she  murmured  dreamily,  her 
eyes  on  the  fire : 

*•  *  If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  l)eauty, 

Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanche? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanche?' " 
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"  •  Tell  me  what  has  grieoed  you. ' " 

"Is  that  from  King  John}     I  never  can  remember,"  I  said,  trying  not  to  smile. 

"  I  never  try  to  remember,"  she  answered  languidly. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  near  her  sofa.  Suddenly  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace 
rose  from  her  pillows  and  cast  herself  down,  on  a  cushion,  at  my  feet.  I  was  very 
much  startled. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said.     "  I  want  you  to  help  me  :  will  you  help  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  anything  for  you  that  I  can,"  I  said. 

"  Let  me  rest  my  head  against  you,"  said  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace,  in  a  very  low 
voice ;  "  let  me  hide  my  face.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  a  word  if  I  see  your  eyes, 
or  if  you  see  mine." 

She  leaned  against  my  knee,  and  I  looked  down  upon  the  new  golden  lights  in 
her  hair.  "  But  you  will  catch  cold  if  you  sit  on  the  floor,  dear,"  I  said,  prosaically  ; 
"  do  go  back  to  the  sofa." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  low  voice  at  my  knee.  "  I  want  to  feel  young  ;  I  want  to  feel 
like  a  child  again  :  help  and  comfort  me  as  though  I  were  a  child." 

"Tell  me  what  has  grieved  you,"  I  said. 
Vol.  V. — No.  23. 
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"  First,  then,  promise  that  you  will  not  judge  me  harshly.  I  know  you  are  a 
good  woman,  and  I  think  you  are  a  happy  one  :  surely  you  will  have  a  little  sympathy 
to  spare  for  me.     My  heart  aches  so — my  heart  aches." 

This,  I  felt,  was  the  confidence  coming  at  last;  the  old  sorrow  of  her  life  was 
waking  and  crying;  now  I  should  hear  the  romance  of  her  youth,  the  spoiling  of 
yesterday,  which  had  spoiled  all  her  to-day.  I  was  touched,  and  bent  to  listen, 
laying  my  hand  gently  on  her  hair.  The  head  moved  uneasily,  and  I  took  my 
hand  away  :  perhaps  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace's  hair  was  not  perfectly  to  be  depended 
upon,  under  an  unforeseen  touch. 

My  memory  of  what  followed  is  rather  confused,  I  was  so  astonished  by  it. 
I  do  not  know  how  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  began  her  story ;  she  seemed  to  plunge 
into  it  at  once,  though  I  suppose  she  told  me  what  "  he  said,"  and  he  had  said  so 
much.  It  was  not  a  confidence  of  long  ago,  it  was  entirely  in  the  present — terribly 
in  the  present  At  first  I  felt  sure  that  what  I  dimly  imagined  wronged  her  horribly  ; 
then  she  grew  more  explicit,  and  I  found  myself  drawing  away  from  her  as  far  as 
the  chair  allowed,  and  saying  urgently,  "  No,  no,  no,  you  don't  understand  what  you 
are  saying ;  you  do  not  mean  that." 

She  caught  my  hands  in  a  close,  hot  clasp,  but  still  kept  her  head  turned  away. 
"  Yes,  I  do  mean  it ;  and  you  understand  me,  or  you  would  not  shrink  from  me, 
as  you  are  doing  now." 

"Let  me  get  up,"  I  said;  "this  room  is  so  warm,  and  the  lilies  seem  to  stifle 
me.     I  want  a  breath  of  air." 

I  opened  a  window,  letting  in  the  cold,  foggy  night,  which  seemed  deliciously 
fresh  and  pure.  After  a  moment  I  shut  it  out,  and  went  back  to  the  fading  lilies, 
and  the  fire,  and  tjie  painted  woman,  who  sat  staring  into  it  with  wide  eyes  and  her 
reddened  ^louth  slightly  open. 

"  Mis§^  Ellersley-Bollace,"  I  said  (the  silly,  pretentious  name  seemed  in  itself  to 
disprove  the  tale  of  passion  and  sin  she  had  sobbed  out  at  my  feet),  "do  go  to 
bed  :  it  is  dreadfully  late,  and  you  look  so  tired.  I  know  you  don't  -mean  all  that 
you  have  said,  and  we  won't  speak  of  it  again.  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  leave  to-morrow ;  but  I  really  must  not  stay  away  from  my  children  any  longer." 

"  Ah !  you  are  a  mother :  you  can  tell  me.  Don't  you  think  that  under  any 
circumstances  one  would  love  a  child  ?     *  One's  own  child '  might  atone  for  so  much." 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  thought  about  it,"  I  said  sharply. 

"  So  you  deny  me  even  that  grain  of  comfort,"  moaned  the  woman  who  crouched 
by  the  fire. 

I  was  only  conscious  of  one  desire — to  leave  her,  to  consign  this  talk  to  the 
past :  I  would  have  hastened  time  into  the  next  week,  or  the  next  month  if  I  had  had 
the  power.  I  did  not  wish  to  think  of  what  she  had  said  ;  and  above  all  I  was  anxious 
that  she  should  add  nothing  that  would  make  me  absolutely  believe  it.  There  had 
been  a  quietness  and  directness  in  her  tale,  when  once  she  had  begun  it,  a  certain 
absence  of  posing,  that  terrified  me. 

"  You  shall  go  in  a  moment,"  said  the  woman  by  the  fire,  turning  round  to  look 
at  me ;  "  you  shall  go,  and  you  may  imagine  that  all  that  I  have  told  you  is  a  bad 
dream,  a  fever  fancy  of  mine."  Then  she  sprang  up  and  faced  me.  "You  have 
heard  so  much   that  you  shall  hear  more,"  she  cried  :  "  the  man  of  whom  I  speak 

is "  and  she  repeated  three  times  a  name  that  is  honoured  wherever  it  is  known. 

Now,  no7V  do  you  blame  me  ?  do  you  blame  me  as  much  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  could  speak,"  I  said  :  "  let  me  go." 

"What  says  the  married  woman?     You   may   go,"  she   quoted,  laughing:  "that 
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comes  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra — I  remember  that  much.     What  strange  creatures 
you  good  people  are  ! " 

"  Please  let  me  go,"  I  said. 

"Oh  yes,  you  shall  go.  Wouldn't  you  like  some  pastilles  to  fumigate  yourself 
after  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Blanche,"  I  said — and  the  name  seemed  suited  to  her,  when  Miss  Ellersley- 
Bollace  w6uld  have  been  wildly  incongruous — "  you  must  be  ill,  or  you  would  not  talk 
in  this  way ;  it  is  so  unworthy  of  you." 

"  Leave  me  now,"  she  said,  in  a  changed  voice.  "  You  said  that  kindly :  let  it 
be  my  last  memory  of  you.  Good-bye."  And  as  I  went  away  I  saw  that  she  fell 
weeping  on  the  floor. 

I  did  my  packing,  with  my  hands  shaking  and  my  head  in  a  whirl.  I  heard 
myself  saying,  "  And  she  has  kissed  my  Beryl  so  often  ! — but  that  was  before  this." 
I  found  comfort  in  the  thought  of  the  people  who  did  not  take  Miss  Ellersley-BoUace 
seriously,  and  I  tried  not  to  believe,  but  through  my  unbelief  came  the  conviction 
of  her  voice  and  speech,  and  a  superabundance  of  detail  in  her  story,  that  I  was 
heart-sick  in  remembering. 

She  stayed  in  her  room  next  morning,  and  sent  me  a  polite  little  note  of  farewell, 
and  I  went  back  to  the  children  and  did  my  best  to  forget  a  very  unhappy  visit. 
The  keen  impression  of  that  strange  scene  soon  wore  away,  and  I  began  to  sympathise 
with  the  world's  attitude  towards  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace ;  but  still  a  most  unpleasant 
memory  remained,  and  I  was  glad  when  one  day  this  was  dissipated.  I  was  looking 
over  a  newspaper,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  that  honoured  name  which  had 
been  stained  for  me  by  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace's  story.  A  little  paragraph  announced 
that  his  health  had  been  much  benefited  by  the  winter  he  had  spent  in  the  Riviera, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  London,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  six 
months.  More  than  six  months  !  then  he  had  left  England  in  the  autumn :  here 
was  confirmation  strong  of  the  untruth  of  what  had  so  much  distressed  me.  Miss 
Ellersley-Bollace  had  been  precise  with  her  dates;  she  had  told  me  a  winter's  tale, 
and  the  hero  of  it  had  been  abroad  all  the  time.  I  laughed  and  was  angry  in  the 
same  breath.  Why  had  she  tricked  me  with  this  mimic  tragedy,  this  Hamlet  without 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  ? 

I  was  in  town  again  in  May,  and  Beryl  and  I,  walking  in  the  Park,  were 
accosted  by  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace,  who  stopped  her  carriage,  beckoning  wildly. 
She  shook  hands  with  me,  and  stooped  to  Beryl.  "  Don't  kiss  her,"  I  said  quickly  : 
"she  has  a  cold." 

Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  eye,  that  showed  no  understanding. 
"A  cold? — the  poor  little  girl  !  We  must  try  and  find  something  to  make  the  cold 
go  away,  mustn't  we,  Beryl  ?  " 

She  insisted  on  our  driving  with  her.  She  was  clothed  in  a  most  accurately 
fitting  dress,  so  fashionable  that  it  was  absolutely  hideous ;  she  had  been  staying 
with  her  eldest  brother,  Chichester,  and  "  Bertha — that's  my  eldest  brother's  wife,  you 
know  " — appeared  to  have  been  peculiarly  objectionable,  even  for  an  Ellersley-Bollace 
connection.  I  heard  most  of  the  things  that  she  had  said,  and  all  that  Miss  Ellersley- 
Bollace  had  said  in  reply — strange  powers  of  speech  ;  and  then  we  left  the  Park, 
and  Beryl  was  given  a  birch-bark  canoe  full  of  conserved  nuts,  as  balsam  for  her 
non-existent  cold,  and  I  received,  next  morning,  a  pile  of  flowers  and  an  invitation 
to  dinner. 

I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  in  the  autumn  again ;  I  wanted 
absolute  confirmation  of  my  theory  that  she  changed  with  the  changing  year,  and 
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that  her  varying  moods  and  phases  and  freaks  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
seasons  and  the  atmosphere  on  an  idle  mind.  She  had  done  so  little  to  shape  her 
own  life,  that  her  life  had  revenged  itself  by  shaping  her  with  great  severity.  I 
was  sorry,  too,  that  I  could  not  talk  of  her  with  any  one ;  I  did  not  like  die  "  lady 
who  was  staying  with  her "  at  that  time.  I  had  once  been  left  alone  with  her, 
and  she  had  said  "  poor  dear  Blanche  was  sadly  eccentric,"  which  made  me  think  her 
false  to  the  bread  she  ate.  The  lady  at  whose  house  I  had  first  met  my  puzzle 
was  not  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  there  was  a  certain  treason  in  seeking 
to  discuss  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  with  people  who  made  fun  of  her.  I  should  have 
liked  a  talk  with  Miss  Cresseck,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  never  met  that  excellent 
lady  again. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace  turned  to  in  the  later  summer : 
yachting,  perhaps,  or  golf,  or  country-house  flirtations  seasoned  by  theatricals.  I 
should  like  to  meet  her  again. 

I  last  saw  her  just  before  I  went  back  to  India.  I  was  obliged  to  brave  the  fiery 
furnace  of  the  Red  Sea  in  June,  for  my  husband  had  been  given  an  unexpected 
appointment,  which  enabled  him  to  stay  in  the  hills,  and  the  chance  of  keeping 
Beryl  with  us  for  a  year  or  two  was  too  precious  to  be  lost.  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace 
sent  me  a  final  haystack  of  flowers,  as  a  suitable  cabin  plenishing,  and  Beryl  had 
sweets  enough  to  last  her  from  the  Albert  Docks  to  Calcutta.  As  for  my  poor 
Douglas,  left  behind  at  school,  he  wrote  to  me,  with  mingled  wrath  and  gratitude, 
that  some  one  had  sent  him  a  great  big  box  full  of  the  silliest  sweets  he  had  ever 
.seen  :  "  most  of  them  were  violets  and  rose-leaves,  all  done  up  in  sugar." 

I  am  sure   this  was  an  offering  from  Miss  Ellersley-Bollace. 

Beatrice  Kipling. 
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to  a  book  on  Political  Economy,  the  dullest  book,  most  probably,  in 

popular  estimation  is  a  Blue-book,  and  especially  a  Blue-book  full 

of  tables  and  numerals.     But  there  are  certain  Blue-books  of  this 

class— and   to  the  eye  of  the  general  reader  they  may  seem  the 

most  repulsive  specimens  of  it — which,  though  repellent  enough  if 

considered  as  so  much  reading,  yet  contain    in  them,  if  we  only 

know  how  to  extract  it  and  how  to  present  it  vividly  to  our  own 

ginations,  information  of  the  most  exciting,  important,  far-reaching  and 

jestive  kind.     Chief  amongst  such  Blue-books  are  those  which  record 

the  results  of  the  Census.     To  any  one  who  opens  the  pages  of  these  volumes  with 

a  mind  anxious  or  curious  as  to  the  condition  of  his  fellow-countrymen — anxious 

or  curious  as  to  their  wealth  or  poverty,  their  occupations,  their  amusements,  their 

religion,  the  way  in  which  they  are  fed  and  lodged,   and  the  way  in  which  their 

condition  is  changing,  for  the  worse  or  for  the  better — to  any  one  thus  interested, 

these  pages,    seemingly    so    crabbed,   will,  as    he    scans    them,  soon    change   their 

character.     The  dreary  columns  of  figures,  when  he  has   learnt  how  to  interrogate 

them,  will  begin  to  move  and   stir  like  the  bones  in   EzekieFs  valley;  and  he  will 

see  presently,  instead  of  Arabic  numerals,  processions  of  men  and  women  moving 

past  him  in  detachments,  each  with  some  common  tale  as  to  its  past,  its  present 

and  its  probable  future  welfare. 

To  almost  any  one,  information  of  this  kind  will  be  interesting.  To  those  who 
are  interested  in  social  and  political  movements,  and  are  anxious  to  rescue  these 
from  the  influence  of  vague  optimistic  conservatism  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
wild  and  ignorant  fallacies  of  emotional  agitators  on  the  other,  such  information— if 
made  clear  and  generally  intelligible — will  be  more  than  interesting:  it  will  be  of 
the  most  vital  importance.  I  have  already  published  three  papers  on  economic 
subjects  in  this  Magazine,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  popularise  information 
of  the  kind  I  refer  to  by  means  of  diagrams  and  pictures ;  for  I  believe  some  such 
help  to  be  as  essential  to  a  real  understanding  of  national  statistics  as  it  is  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  propositions  of  Euclid.  I  am  going,  in  the 
present  paper,  to  continue  the  same  course  ;  but  whereas  in  two  of  my  former  papers 
I  dealt  largely  with  questions  of  general  theory  as  illustrated  by  facts,  I  shall  in 
this   paper  confine  myself  to  facts   only,  and   certain  broad  and  simple  conclusior 
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to  which  they  point.  The  materials  which  I  shall  use  principally  are  those  contained 
in  the  Blue-books  relating  to  the  recent  Census,  and  also  in  the  Agricultural  Returns 
for  1 89 1,  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  order,  however,  to  assist  us 
in  understanding  these,  I  shall  refer  to  certain  other  information,  with  which 
Mr.  Giffen,  and  other  statisticians,  English  and  Continental,  have  supplied  us ;  and, 
considering  that  one  of  the  chief  points  that  interest  us,  in  such  inquiries  as  these, 
is  the  relation  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  the  various  classes  of  its  inhabitants, 
I  shall  begin,  by  way  of  preface,  with  offering  to  the  reader  a  pictorial  chart, 
which  will   give   him  a  roughly  accurate   idea  as  to   what  the   capitalised   wealth  of 
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this  country  would  be  found  to  consist 
of,  if  we  were,  on  any  day  in  the  year, 
to  make  an  analytical  inventory  of  it. 

Fig.  I,  then,  is  a  parallelogram,  of 
which  the  total  area  represents  the  total 
capital  value  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
estimated  as  being  something  like  ten 
thousand  million  pounds ;  and  it  is  divided 
by  dark  lines  into  thirteen  compartments, 
proportionate  in  size  to  the  value  of  the 
things  or  goods  which  they  represent. 
I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  figures 
in  detail :  I  will  confine,  myself  to.  calling 
attention  to  a  few  points  of  special  in- 
terest ;  and  I  will  begin  with  the  smallest 
and  the  two  largest  items.  The  smallest 
item  of  all  is  money  and  ur>coined  bullion ; 
but,  small  as  this  shows  itself  on  the 
diagram,  it  is  really  much  smaller.  Had 
it  been  allotted  its  proper  proportion  of 
space  only,  it  would  have  been  hardly 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  two  largest  items 
are  houses  and  land;  the  land  counting  for 
about  fifteen  hundred  millions^  and  the 
.  houses  for  twenty  five  hundred  millions, 
^s  Next  come  furniture  and  works  of  art, 
^  which  are  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
twelve  hundred  mil/ions;  the  railways,  worth 
about  nine  hundred  millions ;  and  the 
public  works,  imperial  and  local  (with 
certain  private  enterprises  in  the  shape 
of  gas  and  waterworks  included),  worth 
about  eight  hundred  millions.  The  other 
items,  such  as  machinery,  merchandise, 
etc.,  occupy,  as  capital^  a  space  so  small 
as  compared  with  their  importance,  be- 
cause they  are  worn  out  or  consumed  so 
rapidly  as  compared  with  the  land.  For 
instance,  iron-works  are  capitalised  by 
Mr.  Giffen  at  four  years'  purchase,  and 
land  and  railways  at  twenty-eight.  But 
there  is  another  portion  of  our  capital 
to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded ;  and 
that  is  our  foreign  loans  and  investments, 
represented  in  the  diagram  by  the  lowest 
section.  These  really  should  come  directly 
after  the  land,  of  which  in  capital  value 
they  do  not  fall  far  short;  whilst,  as 
related  to  the  income  which  they  repre- 
sent, it  is  important  to  note  this — that 
the  money  which  comes  annually  into  the 
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United  Kingdom  from  foreign  investments  is  a  sura  15  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  entire  agricultural  rental  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  larger  part  of  this  money  goes  ultimately 
in  the  remuneration  of  home  labour.  In  other  words,  more  than 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  our  own  working  men  live  on  wages 
paid  to  them  from  an  income  that  comes  to  us  from  foreign 
sources. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  population  which  subsists  upon 
all  the  wealth  in  question.  Everybody  knows  by  this  time  that 
it  now  numbers  about  thirty-eight  millions.  But  the  general 
idea  which  this  information  conveys  to  many  people  is  a  nation 
•which  consists  principally  of  men  and  women,  or — as  they  are 
often  called — of  citizens.  The  actual  fact  is,  that  about  half  the 
population  is  under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  nearly  a  third  consists 
of  children.  Fig.  2  gives  a  general  impression  of  what  this  pro- 
portion is ;  and  for  simplicity's  sake  the  smallest  body  of  individuals 
is  dealt  with,  which  will  enable  the  smallest  class  to  be  represented 
by  a  single  person— the  smallest  class  in  this  case  being  persons 
over  sixty-five.  The  reader  will  see  then  that  out  of  every  eighteen 
inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,  there  are  only  eight  persons, 
and  only  four  males,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty-five. 
Half  the  population,  therefore,  at  any  given  moment,  may  be 
said  to  be  undergoing  the  processes  of  being  reared  and  educated. 
Much  education,  however,  is  practical  and  technical,  and  is  only 
^  gained  by  experience  in  the  actual  work  of  life.  Accordingly, 
ti  if  we  wish  to  consider  the  active  population  of  the  country^ 
^  we  must  take  into  account  everybody  over  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Fig.  3  will  enable  us  to  realise  their  condition  in  many  respects. 
The  figure  contains  thirty-six  persons  —  the  smallest  number 
possible,  in  this  case,  to  work  with.  Half  are  males  and  half 
females.  In  reality  the  latter  exceed  the  former  by  one-fifteenth ; 
but  the  difference  is  too  slight  to  be  expressed  in  the  illustration. 
Roughly  speaking,  bachelors  and  spinsters  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  married  men  and  women  respectively.  For  every  ten 
married  persons,  there  are  in  each  sex  ten  (over  the  age  of  fifteen) 
unmarried. 

But  the  most  important  question  which  the  figure  illustrates  is 
that  of  occupation.  A  vague  belief  prevails  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  that  there  exists  in  this  country  an  enormous 
unoccupied  class,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  consume  wealth  in 
idleness.  And  any  careless,  ignorant  or  dishonest  person,  turning 
to  the  Census,  would  be  able  to  quote  figures  from  it  which  would 
apparently  justify  this  conclusion.  For  the  unoccupied  class, 
as  enumerated  in  the  general  analysis  of  the  population,  is 
something  like  55  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  A  glance, 
however,  at  fig.  2  will  do  much  to  explain  what  at  first  seems 
so  startling ;  for  it  will  suggest  at  once  to  us  that  the  larger  part 
of  it  must  consist  of  children.  Still,  when  we  have  deducted  these, 
we  find  about  nine  millions  of  unoccupied  persons  enumerated, 
over  the  age  of  ten — one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  males 
_    and  seven  and  a  half  million  females.     At  all  events,  we  see  that 
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the    larger    number    are 
women ;  so  we  will  consider 
these  first.     If  we  deduct  all 
females    under    the  age  of 
fifteen,  the  unoccupied 
women  will  be  reduced  to 
a  number  not  much  exceed- 
ing  a    half   of    the    entire 
number    of   women    above 
that  age.     Now,  of  all  these 
women  more  than  half— or  ten 
out    of    each    eighteen  —  are 
married;  therefore  the  number 
of   unoccupied  women  in  this 
country  is  less  than  the  number 
of  married  women.      Speaking 
roughly,   then,   the    unoccupied 
women     of    this    country     are 
married   women ;    and   the  po- 
sition of  affairs  is  indicated  with 
substantial    accuracy   in    fig.  3. 
The  shaded  portions  of  that  figure  represent 
the     occupied    population,    the     unshaded 
portions  the  unoccupied ;  and  of  the  women 
returned  as  unoccupied,  most  are  married. 
I  say  "  returned  as  unoccupied  *' ;  for  are 
they  so  in  reality  ?    The  bulk  of  them  are 
engaged  in  occupations  second  in  import- 
ance   to   none — the  occupation   of  looking 
after  the  home  welfare  of  their   husbands, 
and    one    more    momentous    yet — that    of 
tending     the     infancy     and     forming     the 


character  in  childhood  of  that  third  of  our 
population  who  ere  long  will  be  standing  in  their  parents'  places.  IXai^a  pet,  ov^ 
fjL€V€L — everything  flows  on  and  changes— nothing  remains.  And  now  let  us  turn  to 
the  men.  Of  the  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  unoccupied  males,  over  ten 
years  of  age,  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  are  under  fifteen,  and  about 
tivo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  under  twenty  or  over  sixty-five ;  so  that  of  males 
between  twenty  and  sixty-five  there  are  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousar 
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unoccupied;  and  this  number  includes  something  like  fifty  thousand  of  the  insane,  and 
the  unoccupied  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  males  between  the  ages  in  question;'  If  we 
deduct  these,  we  reduce  the  number  of  the  unoccupied  to  two  hundred  thousand ;  and 
again,  of  those  two  hundred  thousand,  more  than  forty  thousand  are  men  who  have 
retired  from  business  after  their  fifty-fifth  year,  and  nearly  six  thousand  are  pensioners 
above  the  same  age ;  whilst  the  number  of  males  between  twenty  and  sixty-five  returned 
as  **  living  on  their  own  means  "  is  not  more  than  ninety-two  thousand.  If,  therefore, 
we  estimate  the  unoccupied  males  capable  under  pressure  of  being  added  to  the 
army  of  the  occupied,  as  numbering  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  we 
shall  be  far  beyond  the  mark  rather  than  short  of  it.  The  result,  then,  on  the  entire 
community  of  the  unoccupied  giving  themselves  to  industry  would  be  to  shorten  the 
toil  of  the  occupied  classes  by  about  one  minute  in  the  hour.  Accordingly,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  unoccupied  males,  fig.  3  must  be  corrected.  That  shows  one  unoccupied 
adult  male  to  seventeen  occupied.     There  is  in  reality  only  one  to  sixty. 

Let  us  now  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  economic  conditions  of  the  population 
to  a  question  which  is  to  many  people  even  more  interesting — namely,  the  religious 
condition  of  the  population.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  proper  religious 
census  has  never  yet  been,  permitted.  But  though  we  cannot  directly  tell  the  respective 
numbers  of  those  belonging  to  different  denominations,  we  can  get  some  indication 
of  the  truth  from  the  number  of  the  religious  ministers.  This  the  Census  gives  us ; 
and  the  results  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  fig.  4.  In  this,  as  in  former  cases,  the 
number  dealt  with  in  the  diagram  is  the  smallest  which  it  is  possible  to  work  with 
for  the  purpose  required.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  fig.  4,  that  of  every  nineteen 
ministers  of  religion  in  England  and  Wales  thirteen  are  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  five  are  ministers  of  various  Nonconformist  bodies,  and  one  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  I  will  not  pause  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  We  will  now 
return  from  spiritual  matters  to  temporal ;  and  we  will  consider  the  question  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  throws  a  distinct  light  on  the  welfare  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people — namely,  the  question  of  how  they  are  lodged.  The  Census, 
with  regard  to  this,  gives  us  an  amount  of  information,  the  existence  of  which  is 
probably  unsuspected  by  many. 

The  Census  divides  the  houses  or  tenements  occupied  by  separate  families  in 
England  and  Wales  into  two  broad  classes — those  which  consist  of  five  rooms  and 
upwards,  and  those  which  consist  of  less  than  five  rooms.  About  half  the  tenements 
belong  to  the  latter  class.  That  is  to  say,  about  half  the  families  in  England  and 
Wales  occupy  tenements  containing  four  rooms,  and  under ;  and  these  are  classified 
into  tenements  of  four  rooms,  three  rooms,  and  one  room.  What  proportion  of 
the  families  in  question  occupy  each  ?  The  proportion  can  be  understood  instantly 
by  reference  to  fig.  5.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  out  of  every  fifty  tenements 
twenty-three  consist  of  four  rooms,  twelve  of  three,  eleven  of  two,  and  only  four  of 
one.  In  many  of  the  two-roomed  tenements,  however,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  overcrowding — the  term  "overcrowding"  being  used  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Census  as  meaning  an  average  of  more  than  two  persons  to  one  room. 
But  the  proportion  of  the  population  thus  lodged  is  not  more  than  1 1  per  cent. ; 
and  in  many  cases,  as  will  be  pointed  out  presently,  such  overcrowding  is  not  by 
any  means  an  indication  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  most  important  question,  however,  for  us  to  consider  is  not  how  the 
population  are  lodged  now,  but  whether,  under  the  existing  economic  system,  their 
condition  is  tending  to  get  better  or  worse.  The  favourite  commonplace  of  the 
Socialistic  agitation  is  that  their  condition  is  becoming  steadily  worse,  and  that 
nothing   but  an  industrial   revolution  can   ever   make  it  grow  better.     A  conclusive 
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s  I  answer   to  this   false   and  ignorant   doctrine   is  to  be  found, 
put  very  briefly,  in  the  Census  volume  that  relates  to  Scotland 
— a  country  with  regard  to  which  the  statistics  are  in  some 
respects    more   elaborately   tabulated    than   those    relating   to 
England   and    Wales.      The    statistics    to    which   I   am  now 
referring  are  illustrated  in  fig.  6.     The  houses  or   tenements 
in  Scotland  can,  by  the  information  given  us,  be  readily  divided 
into  six  classes— those  containing  more  than  ten  rooms,  those 
containing    from    five   to   ten    rooms, 
those  containing  from   three  to   four 
rooms,   those   containing  two   rooms, 
those   consisting  of  one  room  with  a 
window,  and  those  consisting  of  one 
room  without  a  window.     Of  this  last 
and    miserable    class    there  were    in 
Scotland  in  1881  no  fewer  than  7000, 
containing     7000 
families.    In  1891 
there   were    only 
398,     of     which 
only    eight    were 
in  towns,  the  re- 
mainder   being 
probably    remote 
Highland  cabins. 
Of  the  remaining 
five  classes  of  dwellings,  fig.  6  shows 
the    numbers,    out    of    every   fifty 
families,  occupying  each.      But  the 
important   point    to    notice   is    not 
the   numbers   themselves,  but  their 
respective  increase  or  decrease.     If 
we  confine  ourselves  to  dwellings  of 
less  than   five   rooms,  we   see   that 
the  poorer  dwellings  are  decreasing  in  proportion 
to  their  poverty,  and  the  superior  class  increas- 
ing   in    proportion   to    their    superiority.      The 
windowless  cabins,  as  we  have  seen,  have  almost 
disappeared ;     the    one-roomed    dwellings    with 
windows  have  decreased  25  per  cent. ;   the  two- 
roomed  dwellings  have  increased  by  8  per  cent., 
and  the  three-roomed  dwellings  by  17  per  cent 
And  now  let  us  turn  back  to  England  and  Wales,  and 
consider   the  general  economic  progress  of  the  community, 
in  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  facts  of  another  order.     In  fig.  7 
the  numerals  on  the  circumference  indicate  the  percentage  of 
increase  or  decrease  in  each  of  the  industries,  trades  or  pro- 
fessions named,  between  1881  and  1891.    The  shaded  portion 
represents   the   growth   of  the  population   during   the   same 
period.      The  reader  will  therefore  be  able  to  see  at  once 
^  not    only    whether    any    body    of    men    has   increased    or 
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decreased  absolutely,  but  also  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased  relatively  to 
the  total  population.  It  will  be  seen,  for  instance,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  have  increased  absolutely  by  ii  per  cent.,  but  that  relatively 
to  the  population  they  have  not  increased,  they  have  only  kept  pace  with  it.  The 
Nonconformist  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  have  absolutely  increased 
by  3  per  cent.,  have  relatively  to  the  population  decreased  by  8  per  cent ;  whilst  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  increased  absolutely  by  20  per  cent.,  and  relatively  to 
the  population  by  9  per  cent.  To  keep,  however,  to  questions  of  merely  economic 
interest,  the  only  large  industrial  class  that  has  decreased  to  any  serious  extent 
absolutely  is  the  agricultural  labourers.  To  the  question  of  agriculture  I  shall  refer 
again  presently.  I  will  only  observe  here  that  the  number  of  farmers  is  nearly  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1881,  whilst  the  number  of  market  gardeners  has  increased  by 
20  per  cent.,  and  there  is  also  an  immense  increase  in  the  amount  of  land  used 
for  market  gardening.  The  great  cotton  industry,  as  will  be  seen,  has  kept  pace 
with  the  population.  But  the  principal  facts  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  are 
of  a  more  general  character  than  these.  They  are  facts  which  indicate  that  whilst, 
during  the  period  dealt  with  by  the  Census,  the  wealthier  classes  have  not  greatly 
changed  their  position  relative  to  the  community,  there  has  been  a  great  growth  of 
wealth  amongst  the  people  generally,  and  an  immense  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the 
lower  middle-classes.  With  regard  to  the  wealthier  classes  it  is  enough  to  point  out 
that  the  number  of  domestic  servants  has  not  increased  relatively  to  the  population ; 
but  amongst  the  classes  which  roughly  speaking  are  described  as  the  lower-middle, 
the  school  teachers  have  increased  by  15  per  cent.,  commercial  travellers  by  24  per 
cent.,  shop-keepers  by  27  per  cent.,  bank  clerks  by  30  per  cent.,  and  commercial 
clerks  by  34  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  shop-keepers  I  have  a  special 
observation  to  make.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  party  of  social 
agitation — a  doctrine  first  formulated  by  Karl  Marx— that  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  capitalistic  system  is  to  crush  out  all  the  smaller  productive  and  distributive 
firms,  and  mass  their  business  into  a  number  of  colossal  enterprises,  which  will 
constantly  increase  in  magnitude  and  decrease  in  number.  With  regard  to  distributive 
enterprise  the  Census  absolutely  refutes  this  view,  and  shows  that  the  number  of 
distributive  enterprises  is  increasing  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  population.  The 
Census  returns,  in  this  respect,  however,  contain  a  certain  amount  of  possible  error, 
as  the  compilers  of  the  report  indicate.  I  have  therefore  had  recourse  to  the 
London  Post-office  Directory  for  the  years  1881  and  1891,  and  compared  the  number 
of  separate  businesses  in  London — productive  and  distributive — at  the  two  periods ; 
and  I  find  that  the  actual  number  of  separate  businesses  has  increased  by  more 
than  1 1  per  cent.,  whilst,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  partners  whose  names  appear 
in  these  businesses,  the  increase  has  been  20  per  cent.  Thus,  from  whatever  point  we 
look  at  the  matter,  the  smaller  businesses,  instead  of  being  crushed  out,  are  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  population.  And  now  let  us  consider  the  great  masses  of 
the  people.  There  are  four  facts  illustrated  in  fig.  7  which  throw  light  upon  this. 
There  is  the  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  school  teachers,  which  shows  the  progress 
of  education ;  there  is  an  increase  of  2 1  per  cent,  in  the  butchers,  which  shows  the 
general  increase  of  meat  consumption ;  there  is  an  increase  of  26  per  cent  in  the 
doctors,  which  shows  the  growing  attention  given  to  the  popular  health  ;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  an  increase  of  53  per  cent,  in  the  persons  who  professionally  minister  to 
amusement.  It  may  be  said  that  a  part  of  this  increase  is  an  increase  in  actors, 
singers  and  others,  who  amuse  the  wealthier  classes.  This  is  true  ;  but  the  figures 
of  the  Census  show  us  that  the  increase  in  this  class  is  comparatively  small,  and 
that  the  great   increase  has   taken   place   amongst   showmen,  tumblers,  clowns,  and 
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SO  forth — that  is  to  say,  in  that  precise  section  which  ministers  exclusively  to  the 
amusement  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  increase  in  this  section  is  not  less  than 
80  per  cent.  Thus  the  masses  have  become  able  in  ten  years  very  nearly  to  double 
their  expenditure  on  amusement  Let  me  add  to  these  facts  another,  not  indicated 
in  the  diagram.  The  computed  capital  of  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks  for  England 
and  Wales  was  in  1881  ;£^33,77i,4i2.  In  1891  it  was  ;^66,oi8,228.  That  is  to  say, 
in  ten  years  it  had  very  nearly  doubled  itself 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  Agriculture — the  only  industry  in  this  country  which  has 
shown  symptoms  of  continuous  decline.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  prospects 
of  British  agriculture,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  in  connection  with  the  subject  certain 
facts  which  are  not  generally  appreciated  or  even  known.  Radical  and  Socialistic 
reformers  are  constantly  declaring  that  agriculture  would  revive  if  we  did  but 
change  our  land  system,  and  committed  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  peasant 
proprietors  or  small  tenants  of  the  State ;  and  a  "  Labour  Member  "  in  the  House 
of  Commons  actually  said  last  year  that  the  soil  of  this  country  migh^  be  made  to 
yield  four  times  what  it  does  at  present.  Let  any  one  who  is  inclined  to  believe  in 
this  demented  rhetoric  turn  to  fig.  8.  It  illustrates  three  orders  of  facts  connected 
with  contemporary  agriculture.  The  upper  series  of  parallelograms,  marked  w,  w,  and 
descending  like   steps,  represents   the  comparative  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  per 
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acre  yielded  by  the  countries  named.  Of  all  the  countries,  except  Holland,  the 
yield  in  this  country  is  the  highest.  It  is  some  70  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
France,  with  its  peasant  proprietors,  and  some  250  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
America.  The  actual  yield  per  acre  is  not  the  only  point  to  be  considered ;  we 
must  also  take  into  account  the  immediate  labour  expended  in  producing  this, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  by  which  that  labour  is  assisted.  And,  taking  these  into 
consideration,  the  agricultural  system  of  this  kingdom  is  seen  to  be,  acre  for  acre, 
the  most  efficient  in  the  civilised  world.  The  flags  p,  p,  indicate,  by  the  sums  marked 
on  them,  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  per  hand  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and 
the  lower  parallelograms,  c,  c,  represent  the  amount  of  capital  employed  for  each  hand. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  whilst  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Holland  is  but  6  per 
cent,  more  than  that  in  this  country,  this  excess  involves  the  expenditure  of  40  per 
cent,  more  capital,  and  results  in  a  product  of  50  per  cent,  less  per  hand.  I  have 
no  space  here,  however,  to  moralise  further  on  the  facts  which  the  diagram  puts 
before  us.  They  will  well  repay  careful  study  and  more  complete  exposition.  They 
are  at  all  events  sufficient  to  show  the  folly  of  those  who  think  to  make  our  soil 
more  fruitful  by  what  they  call  "  drastic  legislation.'*  Much,  possibly,  may  be  done  by 
careful  improvements ;  nothing  by  revolution. 

By  way  of  pointing  a  somewhat  similar  moral,  I  am  now  going,  in  conclusion, 
to  recur  to  another  of  these  matters  which  I  have  discussed  already — namely,  the 
overcrowding  of  a  certain  fraction  of  the  population.  The  facts  illustrated  in  fig.  9 
throw  upon  this  subject  a  most  curious  and  suggestive  light.  The  parallelogram  of 
which  the  figure  consists  is  divided  into  seventeen  horizontal  sections,  each  section 
representing  the  population  of  an  important  town.  The  shaded  portions  of  each 
represent  that  portion  of  the  population  in  question  which  is  housed  more  or  less 
satisfactorily.  The  unshaded  portions  represent  the  percentage  which  is  in  each  case 
overcrowded.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  percentage  is  highest  in  certain  northern 
towns,  and  in  Plymouth;  the  percentage  of  overcrowding  in  London  being  not 
half  of  what  it  is  in  Gateshead,  and  not  much  more  than  half  of  what  it  is  in 
Newcastle.  Again,  in  Liverpool  the  overcrowding  is  about  half  of  what  it  is  in 
London ;  whilst  in  Manchester  and  Bristol  it  is  less  than  a  half,  in  Preston  less 
than  a  quarter,  and  in  Nottingham  less  than  a  sixth.  Again,  Plymouth  and 
Portsmouth  are  towns  in  many  ways  of  the  same  character;  and  yet  Plymouth 
is  one  of  the  four  most  overcrowded  towns  in  the  kingdom,  whilst  there  is  in 
Portsmouth  hardly  any  overcrowding  at  all.  A  natural  explanation  of  these  strange 
facts  which  will  suggest  itself  is  that  in  the  overcrowded  towns  the  rents  are  higher 
than  in  the  others.  In  order  to  show  the  value  of  this  explanation,  I  have  indicated, 
by  the  black  arrows  in  the  diagram,  the  rental  per  head  of  those  towns  as  to  which 
I  have  information  before  me;  but  though  Mr.  Charles  Booth  thinks  that  rent 
will  explain  many  anomalies,  it  evidently  supplies  us  with  no  general  solution  of 
the  problem  ;  for  though  Newcastle  rents  are  the  second  highest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
Newcastle  stands  second  amongst  our  overcrowded  towns,  the  highest  rents  of  all 
are  those  of  London ;  and  in  point  of  overcrowding  London  stands  seventh.  Again, 
in  Sheffield  the  overcrowding  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Liverpool,  and  yet  rent  in 
Sheffield  is  40  per  cent.  less.  I  mentioned  these  facts  to  a  gentleman  long  a  resident 
in  Plymouth;  and  he  at  once  replied  that,  so  far  as  this  town  was  concerned,  an 
explanation  suggested  itself.  The  houses  inhabited  by  a  considerable  section  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  built  originally,  he  said,  for  another  and  a  wealthier  class. 
The  rooms  thus  were  exceptionally  spacious,  and  there  was  consequently  to  each 
room  an  exceptional  number  of  occupants. 

At  all  events,  the  whole  facts   taken   together  point  to  this  conclusion— that 
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overcrowding  is  an  accident  of  our  industrial  system,  not  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  it.  The  same  industrial  system  prevails  at  Derby  and  Leicester  that  prevails  at 
Gateshead  and  in  London ;  and  yet  fig.  9  will  show  us  how  small  the  overcrowding 
in  the  two  former  towns  is.  Conditions  which  can  be  produced  in  one  place  can 
probably,  with  time  and  care  and  prudence,  be  produced  in  all ;  and,  in  short, 
the  facts  we  possess  with  regard  to  the  housing  of  the  people,  like  all  the  other 
facts  which  we  can  ascertain  as  to  their  general  condition,  tell  us  this  one  thing  at 
all  events — that  the  tendency  of  things  as  they  are  is  towards  gradual  but  sure 
improvement ;  and  that  the  one  means  by  which  the  march  of  improvement  can  l)e 
accelerated  is  by  careful  and  circumstantial  reform,  not  by  any  radical  revolution. 


AV.  H.  JMallock. 
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Love  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly  well  for  you  ; 
Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes  ! 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above  ! " 

R.  Browning. 

ANY  afternoon,  between  three  and  five,  you  will  probably  find  in  the  Club 
Library,  somewhere  near  the  S  T  E  and  T  R  A  Bookcase,  a  thin, 
restless-eyed  man  of  perhaps  five-and-fifty  years  of  age.  He  will  answer 
to  the  name  of  Pennethorne — Cornelius  Pennethorne ;  and  he  can  sometimes  be 
trusted  to  converse  in  a  fairly  rational  manner.  Generally,  however,  he  is  chock-full 
of  nonsensical  ideas,  founded  on,  what  he  calls,  "  Inferences  from  Established 
Principles,"  and  these  make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  do  anything,  from  tying 
his  bootlace  to  reducing  his  Overdraft,  except  on  theories  of  his  own  determining. 

He  sold  out  of  the  Army  Ixicause  he  had  proved  to  the  War  Office  that  the 
science  of  modern  warfare  was  founded  on  an  entirely  wrong  basis,  and  the  grey- 
heads  refused  his  aid  to  set  it  right.  So,  washing  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair, 
he  came  to  Australia.     This  was  in  '69,  or  perhaps  '70. 

Knowing  nothing  about  station  work,  he  gave  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  a 
property  on  the  Diamantina,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  own  theories  on  cattle- 
breeding.  And  when  they  proved  unworkable,  he  spent  a  small  fortune  inventing 
a  gold-crushing  plant — another  failure.  In  similar  manner  all  his  pet  projects  faded 
away,  one  after  another,  like  cats'-paws  on  a  big  lagoon. 

But  he  learnt  nothing  from  these  rebuffs,  and  there  was  no  kudos  to  be  gained 
by  showing  him  what  an  utter  ass  he  really  was.  You  can  reason  with  some  men, 
but  not  with  Pennethorne  :  he  came  from  obstinate  Cornish  stock ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  theory  of  the  moment  a  failure,  he  threw  it  away  and  dived  deeper  still 
into  something  else. 

When  he  had  exhausted  cattle-breeding,  horse-breaking,  irrigation  and  gold-mining, 
he  hunted  about  for  some  other  channel  in  which  to  sink  his  money ;  but  for  the 
moment  nothing  came  to  hand. 

Then  some  one  sent  him  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Folklore  of  our  Aboriginal 
Predecessors,"  or  something  of  an  equally  idiotic  nature ;  and  in  this  he  saw  a 
fresh  opening.  His  district  was  infested  with  blacks,  so  he  plunged  holus-bolus  into 
their  private  affairs.  He  argued  that  the  theory  of  their  treatment  was  altogether 
wrong ;  and  for   three   months  he  choked  the  colonial  press  with   lengthy    screeds 
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denouncing  every  one  concerned  in  their  government.  Beginning  with  the  Protector 
of  Aboriginals  and  his  staff,  he  took  in  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  clergy  of 
all  denominations.*  Then,  working  through  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Councils, 
he  finished  with  a  great  blare  at  the  Governor  himself.  It  never,  for  an  instant, 
struck  him  that  he  was  making  an  egregious  ass  of  himself.  That,  probably,  would 
be  some  one  else's  theory. 

Now,  of  all  this  absurd  man's  absurd  ideas,  his  fondest,  and  consequently  his 
most  absurd,  was  that,  fundamentally,  the  nature  of  both  blacks  and  whites  is  the 
same.  He  contended  that  education  and  opportunity  are  alone  responsible  for  the 
difference.     He  said  he  would  prove  it. 

Taking  from  the  nearest  tribe  a  little  half-caste  girl,  perhaps  eight  years  of  age, 
he  sent  her  south  to  school,  and,  cutting    off  all  communication  with  her  people, 
sat  himself  down  to  watch 
results. 

After  the  child  had  been 
enjoying  the  advantages  of 
every  luxury  for  ten  years, 
he  went  down  to  ascertain 
what  progress  she  had 
made,  and  was  astounded 
at  the  result.  In  place  of 
the  half-wild  urchin  he 
remembered,  he  found  a 
well-mannered,  accom- 
plished girl,  able  to  hold 
her  own  anywhere.  She 
received  him  with  an  air  of 
abandon  that  staggered  him, 
and  he  was  pleased  beyond 
measure.  He  said  he  would 
go  down  to  the  Club  and 
show  the  scoffers  there  that 
one  theory,  at  least,  had 
proved  successful. 

On  reaching  it,  he  dis- 

j  ^  "  VHhat  was  to  be  done  with  her  7 " 

covered   a   strange  genera- 
tion, and  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find  himself  and  his  theories  almost  forgotten. 
The   younger  men  watched   him   meandering   about   the   rooms,   and   said   to   each 
other,  "Who  is  this  old  bore  Pennethorne,  and  what  forgotten  part  of  the  interior 
does  he  come  from  ?  " 

So  delighted  was  he  with  the  success  of  his  scheme,  that  he  sent  the  girl  to  Europe 
for  a  year,  he  himself  returning  to  the  Back-blocks.  It  must  be  remembered  here 
that  her  colour  was  not  pure  black,  but  a  sort  of  dirty  brown,  that  she  was  by  no 
means  ill-looking,  and  that  she  had  been  perfectly  educated. 

Then  came  the  situation  he  should  have  foreseen, — "  When  her  education  was 
completed,  what  was  to  be  done  with  her?"  In  the  loneliness  of  his  station  he 
thought  and  thought,  but  could  come  to  no  conclusion.  She  would  know  enough 
to  make  a  perfect  governess  ;  but  then,  perhaps,  no  one  would  care  to  give  her 
employment.  It -was  impossible  that  she  should  go  back  to  the  tribe,  and  it  was 
equally  unlikely  that  any  suitable  man  would  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  He  began 
to  realise  what  a  white  elephant  he  had  raised  up  for  himself. 
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One  cold  winter's  night,  when  the  rain  was  beating  down  and  the  wind  whistling 
round  the  station-house,  it  flashed  through  his  mind  that  it  would  be  by  no  means 
unpleasant  to  exchange  his  grumpy  old  housekeeper  for  a  younger  woman — one  who 
could  make  the  evenings  pleasant  with  music  and  intellectual  conversation.  But  it 
would  have  this  drawback — it  would  mean  matrimony. 

All  this  time  his  protegee  was  writing  him  charming  letters  from  Rome  and 
Naples,  commenting  shrewdly  on  all  the  wonders  she  was  seeing.  Sometimes, 
on  the  run,  he  would  read  these  letters,  and  think  out  certain  schemes  all 
by  himself. 

On  her  return  he  went  down  to  Sydney  for  the  special  purpose  of  meeting  her. 
He  found  a  pretty  little  woman  in  a  neat  dark  blue  travelling-dress  awaiting  him. 
Her  white  cuffs  and  collar  contrasted  charmingly  with  her  dark  complexion. 
She  received  him  very  nicely,  and  he  noticed  that  she  had  picked  up  the  little 
mannerisms   of  the  better-class   Englishwomen  she   had   met.     They  drove   to   the 

Australian,  and  a  week  later  were  married 
by  special  licence. 

Most  men  who  remembered  him  said 
he  was  a  very  big  fool ;  the  rest  said  that 
they  would  give  their  opinions  when  they 
saw  how  events  turned  out 

Directly  they  were  married  they  posted 
straight  off  to  the  station.  And  herein 
Pennethorne  acted  very  unwisely.  He 
should  have  toured  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  or  visited  Japan  in  the  orthodox 
way.  But  he  was  unlike  other  men,  and 
it  was  a  moral  impossibility  for  him  to 
act  like  a  rational  being — his  theories  got 
in  the  way  and  tripped  him  up. 

For   the    first    year  or   so  everything 
progressed  beautifully,  and  he  wrote  glow- 
ing accounts  of  his  new  life  to  the  few 
men   whose   friendship   he    had    thought 
I     worth  retaining.   Then  the  correspondence 
-X  prettfi  little  cvoman  in  a  blue  dress."       '     ^eascd  abrupUy,  and  his  friends  marvelled. 

Now,  of  all  those  who  had  scoffed  at 
Pennethorne's  theories,  the  most  persistent  was  William  Pevis  Farrington,  afterwards 
His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  Farrington.  In  the  middle  of  his  happiness,  Pennethorne 
had  invited  the  judge,  if  ever  he  should  be  travelling  that  way,  etc.— you  know  the 
usual  sort  of  thing — to  put  in  a  day  or  two  with  him,  and  see  for  himself  how  things 
stood.  About  a  year  later  Farrington  did  happen  to  be  somewhere  in  the  district, 
and  called  as  requested. 

Meeting  his  host  near  the  homestead,  they  rode  up  together,  and  Farrington 
noticed  that  Pennethorne  decidedly  looked  his  age.  When  they  reached  the  house 
the  latter,  leaving  his  guest  in  the  dining-room,  went  in  search  of  his  wife,  to  return 
about  ten  minutes  later  saying  she  was  unwell.  They  dined  alone.  All  through 
the  meal  Pennethorne  seemed  disturbed  and  uncomfortable,  and  when  it  was  over 
led  the  way  into  the  garden,  where  he  said  abruptly,  "  Farrington !  you  think  me  a 
madman,  don't  you?" 

The  judge  mumbled  the  only  thing  he  could  think  of  at  the  moment,  and 
endeavoured    to    push    the    conversation    off   to  a   side    track    by    an    inquiry   after 
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Mrs.    Pennethorne's    health.      It    had    precisely    the    contrary    effect    to    what   he 
intended. 

His  friend  had  twelve  years'  arrears  to  work  off  before  he  could  be  considered, 
conversationally,  a  decent  companion.  So,  setting  to  work,  he  poured  into  the 
unfortunate  judge's  ears  his  granary  of  Theories,  Facts  and  Arguments.  He 
marshalled  his  Arguments,  backed  them  up  with  his  Theories  and  clinched  all 
with  his  Facts,  his  voice  rising  from  its  usual  placid  level  to  a  higher  note  of 
almost  childish  entreaty.  Unconsciously  he  was  endeavouring  to  convince  him- 
self, through  the  medium  of  a  second  person,  of  the  wisdom  contained  in  his 
marriage  experiment. 

Farrington  listened   attentively.     His   trained   mind   distinguished   between  what 
the  other  believed  and  what  he  was  endeavouring  to  prove  against  his  own  convictions. 
However,  he  could  see  that  the  keynote  of  the  whole  harangue  was  Failure;   but, 
as    every    one    admitted 
that   the  last  experiment 
had   proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful, in  what  direction 
did  such  failure  lie  ?     He 
was    more    than    a    little 
mixed,    and    by   delicate 
cross-examination  elicited 
certain  facts  that  puzzled 
him  still  more. 

One  thing  was  plainly 
evident:  Pennethorne 
was  very  much  in  love 
with  his  wife.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  given 
to  understand  that  no 
man  could  desire  a  more 
amiable  wife  than  Mrs. 
Pennethorne  had  proved 
herself  to  be.  This  head- 
ing included  virtues  too 
numerous  to  mention, — 
but    she    was    not    well. 

Nor  could  any  man  desire  „,^  ^„,  ^^,.  Pennethorne." 

a  more  accomplished  wife 

than  Mrs.  Pennethorne,  who  was  fit  to  be  the  helpmate  of  an  Oxford  Don, 
— but  she  was  not  well.  His  assertions  always  had  the  same  refrain, — "  She  was 
not  well !  '* 

Because  he  could  not  understand,  Farrington  became  deeply  interested. 


Just  before  daylight  the  judge  was  wakened  by  his  host.  He  saw  in  an  instant 
that  something  terrible  had  happened. 

Mrs.  Pennethorne  had  disappeared  in  the  night,  her  husband  kneiv  not 
whither  I 

Even  with  his  teeth  chattering  in  his  head,  and  his  palsied  old  hand  rattling 
the  candlestick,  he  was  compelled  to  state  his  theory  of  her  absence. 

Farrington,   seeing  he  was  not  responsible  for  his   actions,   acted   for  him      He 
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routed  out  all  the  station  hands  and  scoured  the  country.  They  spent  all  day 
searching  the  scrub,  dragging  the  dams  and  waterholes,  and  at  nightfall  had  to  give 
it  up  as  hopeless. 

Farrington  and  Pennethorne  rode  home  together.  Passing  through  a  rocky 
gully,  they  noticed  the  smoke  of  a  camp  fire  floating  up  into  the  still  night  air,  and 
rode  up  to  make  inquiries.  The  blacks  were  at  their  evening  meal.  One  filthy 
girl  raised  her  head  and  looked  up  at  them  from  her  frowsy  blankets.  //  was 
Mrs,  Pennethorne  I 

After  thirteen  years  of  civilisation  the  race  instinct  had  proved  too  strong :  the 
reek  of  the  camp-fires,  the  call  of  the  bush  and  the  fascination  of  the  old  savage 
life  had  come  back  upon  her,  with  double  intensity ;  and  so  the  last  theory  had 
to  be  written  down  a  Failure.     Q.  E,  D. 

Guv    BOOTHBY. 


SEA   WHISPERS. 


/^~\VER  the  moor  to  the  clifif  by  the  sea, 
^-^      'Tvvixt  the  gorse  aflame  and  the  heather  dead, 
There  are  twain  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  me, 
Though  the  earth  hears  not  their  rhythmic  tread. 

One  sings  in  my  ear,  all  sweet  and  low. 

An  old-world  song  to  a  melody 
Of  a  funeral  dirge  of  long  ago. 

And  her  voice  is  the  voice  of  a  far-off  sea. 

And  one,  ah !  never  a  word  she  saith. 
As  they  twain  go  hand  in  hand  with  me, 

She  is  Hope  who  foUoweth  after  death — 
And  the  other,  her  name  is  Memory. 

May  Sinclair. 
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War  Notes.    No.  16. 
Drummer  of  the  XX.  (Twentieth)  Bombay  Infantry. 

(After  a  Sketch  by  M^or  McFall.) 
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CAVALRY    IN    THE   WATERLOO   CAMPAIGN. 

No.  I. 

**  It  was  a  great  pity  so  it  was 
That  villainous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly." 

King  Henry  IV.,  Act  /.,  Scene  Hi, 

L  the  use  of  firearms  became  general,  horsemen  had  but  httle 

fear  from  infantry,  but  since  Hotspur  thus  related  the  lament 

the    "  popinjay    lord "   there   have   been   to   the   present   day 

ogressive   improvements   in    "cowardly"  weapons,  and  we  now 

)ssess  a  rifle  which,  when  fired  straight  on  level  ground,  propels 

bullet    through    the  air    for   five   hundred   yards    without    its 

wjing  more  than  four  feet,  or  the  height  of  a  boy's  head. 

The  announcement  of  each  improvement  since  the  days  of  "  Brown  Bess  "  has 

been  accompanied  with  the  confident  assertion  by  many  infantry  soldiers,  based  on 

results   of  rifle-range   practices,  that   the   days  of  cavalry  have  passed  away.     It   is 

probable,  however,  that  these    soldiers  have   neither  seen  Cavalry  properly  led,  nor 

studied   closely  what   the   arm   has   achieved.      We   find   all  the   great   Continental 

Powers  are  increasing  the  number  of  their  mounted  troops,  while  the  most  successful 

"  Nation  in  Arms,'*  believing  thoroughly  in  the  use  of  shock  tactics,  has  adopted — 

as   I    think,  unwisely— the   lance   for  all   "  Light "   as  well  as  "  Medium  "   Cavalry. 

Although  three  years  ago  Russia,  to  the  astonishment  of  military  students,  decided 

to  turn  great   numbers   of  its   Cavalry  into   Mounted  Infantry,  it  appears  that  this 

decision  has  already  been   abandoned.      The  Great  Powers   have   every  reason    to 

economise,  but,  since   the   war  of   1870-71,  they  have   continued  to  add  cavalry  to 

their  armies,  and  to  train  it  with   still  greater   care.     Now,   as   cavalry   takes   three 

times   as   long   to   train,   and  is  three  times  more  costly   to  maintain  than  infantry, 

it   is   obvious   that   on   the   Continent   it  is  not  believed   that  "the  age  of  chivalry 

has  passed  away  at  last."* 

My  main  reasons  for  believing  in  the  Continental  views  rather  than  in  those  of 
some  of  my  comrades  are  : — 

Firstly. — Because  the  conditions  under  which  rifle  practice  is  executed  in  peace 
and  war  differ  so  materially  as  to  furnish  but  unreliable  data.  On  the  rifle  ranges 
soldiers  practise   with   every   advantage  of  health,  good    living,  good   weather,  light 

*  Old  song,  by  Mrs.  Norton. 
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equipment,  and  never  when  fatigued;  since  Commanding  Officers  object  to  their 
men  being  marched  more  thaa  about  four  miles  to  a  range,  or  that  they  should  be 
made  to  shoot  in  any  but  fair  weather,  for  fear  of  their  losing  the  monetary  prizes. 
Nevertheless,  on  service,  infantry  may  often  be  called  on  to  withstand  cavalry,  when 
exhausted  by  long  marches,  want  of  food,  and  while  encumbered  by  equipment  which 
must  militate  against  good  shooting.  Secondly. — Though  weapons  are  improved 
yearly,  the  human  heart  remains  the  same.  Discipline  enhances  its  military  value, 
but  then  thorough  discipline  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  few  months,  and  with  the 
immense  growth  of  armies,  the  time  the  infantry  soldier  is  kept  under  training  has 
been  so  reduced  that  it  is  possible  this,  or  the  coming  generation,  may  see-a  repetition 
of  such  glorious  cavalry  achievements  as  astonished  the  world  eighty  years  ago. 

The  limit  of  space  at  my  disposal  precludes  the  possibility  of  discussing  the 
different  points  of  interest  in  the  campaign,  or  indeed  of  dealing  with  any  incidents 
during  the  three  days'  operations  except  those  relating  to  the  cavalry  charges.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  when,  and  under  what  conditions,  these  attacks  succeeded 
and  failed,  in  order  that  my  readers  may  judge  how  far  they  are  likely  to  be  successful 
in  the  future.  To  form  accurate  opinions  we  must  consider  the  efficiency  of  the 
contending  forces. 

Some  French  and  many  English  historians  of  this  campaign  describe  Napoleon's 
Army  as  being  "  the  finest  he  had  ever  commanded."  This  assertion  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  except  as  regards  the  stature  of  the  old  soldiers ;  and  to  so 
term  them  on  this  ground  is  as  reasonable  as  to  assert  that  eight  old  "  Dark 
or  Light  Blues,"  who  had  formerly  rowed  in  the  winning  boat  of  different  years, 
could,  when  hurriedly  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  fonn  the 
finest  crew  ever  sent  by  the  Universities  to  the  Thames.  Moreover,  the  old  soldiers 
who  had  returned  in  1814,  from  captivity  in  foreign  lands,  formed  only  a  part  of 
Napoleon's  forces,  amongst  which  were  many  young  and  immature  men. 

The  formations  employed  during  the  first  Empire  indicate  clearly  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  French  Infantry  in  military  efficiency,  as  the  waste  in  the  ranks  was 
made  up  by  drafts  of  younger  and  less  trained  men.  When  the  Generals  realised  that 
their  battalions  could  not  be  trusted  in  extended  formations,  they  gradually  increased 
the  depth  of  columns,  losing  thereby  the  advantages  of  fire  action  and  manoeuvring 
power.  Jomini  describes  how,  against  insufficiently  trained  troops,  the  moral  effect  of 
massive  columns  often  caused  defenders  to  abandon  a  position  without  awaiting  an 
attack.  When,  however,  such  columns  were  employed  against  British  infantry  formed 
in  line  they  failed,  for  the  leading  ranks,  on  being  struck  by  a  shower  of  bullets, 
invariably  faltered,  and  tried  to  deploy,  as  happened  both  at  Quatre  Bras  and  at 
Waterloo.  The  diagrams  below  indicate  clearly  that  the  French  infantry  v»^hich 
fought  so  bravely  at  Waterloo  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  its  leaders,  the  most 
efficient  Napoleon  commanded  during  his  glorious  career. 

There  were,  moreover,  other  reasons  militating  against  efficiency.  In  the  spring 
of  18 14  there  v/ere  180,000  cases  of  desertion  in  two  months,  and  during  the 
ensuing  summer  the  following  reductions  were  carried  out,  to  the  serious  discontent 
of  the  many  officers  placed  on  retirement :  infantry,  from  206  to  107  regiments ; 
cavalry,  from  99  to  61  regiments;  artillery,  from  339  to  184  batteries.  On  April 
ist,  1815,  the  recorded  strength  of  the  army  was  149,000,  it  having  been  increased 
some  40,000  in  the  latter  part  of  181 4.  From  all  these  changes  it  is  clear  that  the 
Regimental  officers  could  not  have  had  that  intimate  knowledge  of  their  men's 
character  which  is  essential  for  success. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  cavalry  did  but  little,  in  the  three  days'  fighting 
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in  1815,  to  influence  the  general  result.  No  one,  however,  who  has  perused  the 
vast  library  of  English  literature  on  Waterloo,  can  have  failed  to  notice  how 
comparatively  little  credit  is  given  to  the  British  cavalry  for  its  work  on  June 
18th.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  despatch  with  the  description  of  the  elation 
felt  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  staff",  on  seeing  the  glorious  results  obtained  by 
the  Household  and  Union  brigades,  to  realise  the  feeling  thus  described  by  a 
cavalry  officer  who  greatly  distinguij:hed  himself  on  June  17th: — 


1815. 

Before  Paris. 
It   is  the  coldest 


*'July  IS/, 

"The  whole  army  cry  out   against    Lord  Wellington's  despatch, 
and  most  flat  production  that  even  his  lordship  ever  produced." 

Owing  to  the  deposition  of  Napoleon  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  his  army, 
there  are  very  few  regimental  details  in  French  accounts  of  the  events  of  June  16th, 
and  18th,  1815  ;  but  my  cavalry  readers  will  appreciate  the  immense  difficulties  under 
which  Napoleon's  mounted  troops  laboured,  when  they  reflect  that,  of  187,600  horses 
which  crossed  the  Niemen  in  18 12,  only  1600  came  back.  These  appalling  losses 
were  nearly  all  due  to  starvation  and  unripe  food ;  and  in  the  retreat,  officers  who  still 
owned  horses  were  formed  into  squadrons  150  strong,  which  were  commanded  by 
General  officers.  Colonels  acting  as  non-commissioned  officers.  One  of  the  regiments 
engaged  (4'*"*''  I^nciers)  on  June  i6th,  18 15,  went  to  Russia  600  strong,  but 
returned  with  only  one  officer  and  1 7  Rank  and  File !  Students  of  history  will 
remember  how  short  of  cavalry  Napoleon  was  at  Lutzen  in  18 13,  when  most  of  the 
regiments  had  but  two  squadrons;  and  after  the  losses  suffered  in  the  disastrous 
autumn  of  that  year,  the  cavalry  was  freely  used  in  the  short  but  brilliant  campaign 
of  1814.  Thoumars  mentions  the  moral  effect  produced  amongst  the  squads  of 
boy  recruits  then  enrolled  in  the  ranks  by  the  arrival  of  trained  cavalry  soldiers 
from  Spain. 

On  Napoleon's  departure  for  Elba,  in  April  1814,  the  titles  of  the  regiments  were 
changed,  as  were  many  officers ;  the  sixty-one  regiments  remaining  after  the  reduction 
being  each  brought  down  to  three  weak  squadrons.  In  December  there  was  a  further 
reorganisation — several  ex-prisoners  of  war,  and  others  called  in  from  furlough, 
replacing  men  till  then  in  the  ranks.  The  Emperor  returned  to  Par's  on  March 
2oth,  1815,  and  orders  were  given  for  augmentation,  and  the  formation  of  4th  and 
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5th  squadrons,  but  all  the  equipment  was  not  issued  till  the  end  of  May.  These 
circumstances  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  want  of  success  attained  by  the 
French  Cavalry,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  conduct  displayed  by  many  individuals, 
who  freely  offered  their  lives  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  training  of  their  regi- 
ments. Those  who  have  had  to  train  large  drafts  of  recruits  brought  suddenly  into 
a  regiment  previously  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  must,  if  they  know  the  facts, 
feel  astonished  not  only  at  what  Napoleon  expected  of  his  untrained  horsemen,  but 
at  what  they  actually  accomplished.  The  many  Decrees  issued  by  the  Emperor 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  their  nature,  indicate  \vs  difficulties  in  raising  men. 
In  that  dated  March  28th,  he  calls  on  all  the  Rank  and  File  who  had  left  the 
army  for  any  reason  whatever  to  rejoin  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  This  brought 
alongside  boyish  recruits,  old  men  of  sixty  years  of  age,  some  of  whom  it  is  said  had 
served  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  when  Napoleon  was  Consul. 

PART    OF    BELGIUM. 


=i= 


ScaU 


^'SSg 


QuATRE  Bras. 

On  June  13th  and  14th,  1815,  the  Allied  armies  stretched  over  a  front  of  nearly 
a  hundred  miles,  from  Namur,  on  the  Meuse,  to  the  Scheldt,  and  with  a  depth 
from  Front  to  Rear,  in  many  places,  of  forty  miles.  The  armies  joined  on  the 
Charleroi-Brussels  road ;  the  Prussians,  who  were  generally  nearer  the  frontier,  being 
supplied  from  the  Rhine,  through  Lihge  and  Maestricht,  and  the  English  through 
Ostend  and  Antwerp. 

At  2  a.m.  on  June  15th,  Napoleon,  having  by  masterly  combinations  concentrated 
his  forces,  moved  them  forward,  and  crossing  the  river  Sambre  at  Charleroi,  by  8  a.m., 
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had  driven  back  the  Allied  outposts.  Those  immediately  to  the  South  of  Quatre 
Bras  were  pushed  Northwards  from  Frasnes,  which  stands  twelve  miles  on  the 
Northern  or  Brussels  side  of  the  Sambre ;  and  by  2  p.m.  the  Imperial  Guard  had 
crossed  the  river.  For  several  adequate  reasons,  Napoleon  waited  till  the  last 
moment  before  deciding  to  employ  Ney,  who  received  on  June  nth  only,  his  orders 
to  join  the  Emperor.  The  Marshal,  hastily  borrowing  some  money,  posted  to  the 
Front,  buying  horses  on  his  way ;  he  reported  his  arrival  to  Napoleon  at  3  p.m. 
on  the  15th,  and  joined  his  command  at  5  p.m.,  not  knowing  what  troops  he  was 
to  lead,  nor  even  being  aware  of  the  names  of  the  Divisional  Generals. 

News  of  the  fighting  near  Charleroi  reached  Brussels  at  9  p.m.  on  the  15th, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  orders  to  concentrate  some  brigades  on  Nivelles, 
where  Perponcher's  Dutch-Belgian  division  was  stationed,  but  waited  till  next  day 
before  deciding  on  further  movements.  The  cavalry,  which  for  convenience  of  forage 
supply  had  been  quartered  on  the  Dender,  moved  at  5  a.m.  on  the  i6th  on  the  road 
to  Enghien,  and  after  being  halted  for  a  considerable  time  while  waiting  for  orders, 
marched  by  Braine  le  Comte  towards  Nivelles,  where  the  cannonade  was  audible. 
Although  divisions  of  cavalry  had  not  been  formed,  the  seven  separate  brigades  were 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Uxbridge,  who  had  been  at  Quatre  Bras  since  early  in 
the  afternoon.  He  went  back  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry,  and  at  Nivelles  hay 
bags  were  thrown  away  and  the  troops  moved  at  the  trot  to  Quatre  Bras,  the  leading 
regiment  (nth  Hussars)  arriving  only  at  8  p.m.,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  action, 
the  brigades  havjng  marched  from  thirty  to  forty  miles. 

A  traveller  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  on  arriving  at  the  last  of  the  houses  dotted 
about' on  the  heights  of  Frasnes,  sees  the  high  road  traversing  a  vast,  undulating, 
and  wooded  plain,  on  which,  three  miles  farther  North,  stands  a  cluster  of  farm 
buildings  where  four  cross-roads  meet.  This  is  Quatre  Bras.  Between  Frasnes  and 
Quatre  Bras  there  is  not  a  ditch  worth  mentioning,  except  in  the  valley  which  divided 
the  French  and  English  positions,  and  in  which  stands  the  manor  house  and  farm 
buildings  of  Gemioncourt.  North  of  this  valley,  the  only  hedges  were  those  bordering 
the  isolated  house  standing  on  the  East  side  of  the  Brussels  road,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  South  of  the  farm  buildings  of  Quatre  Bras.  On  the  West  side  of 
the  road  was  the  Bois  de  Bossu,*  which,  running  for  two  thousand  yards  in  a 
South-Westerly  and  North-Easterly  direction  to  the  Namur-Nivelles  road,  and  closing 
in  gradually  on  the  Charleroi-Brussels  road,  left  only  a  clear  space  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  near  Quatre  Bras.  West  of  Gemioncourt  the  Eastern  border  of  the 
wood  was  five  hundred  yards  from  the  high  road.  In  the  wood  rose  a  small  stream, 
which,  flowing  from  AVest  to  East,  passes  immediately  North  of  the  Gemioncourt  farm 
buildings,  and  forms  a  pond  half  a  mile  East  of  the  Charleroi  road,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  South  of  the  Nivelles-Namur  road,  here  running  in  a  North-Westerly  and 
South-Easterly  direction.  The  deepest  part  of  the  valley,  which  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  was  (and  still  is)  bordered  by  hedges  impassable  for  mounted  troops, 
and  through  which  infantry  could  only  move  in  single  file.  The  ground  inside  the 
two  hedges  is  from  three  to  fiwe  feet  lower  than  that  outside  the  hedges,  which  added 
to  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  them.  A  mile  to  the  East  of  Gemioncourt,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  South,  is  the  hamlet  of  Piermont ;  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  West  of  the  high  road,  and  somewhat  farther  to  the  South,  is  the  farm  of 
Pierrepont,  outside  the  South-East  end  of  the  copse  of  the  same  name,  which  adjoins 
the  Bossu  wood.  The  ground  slopes  gradually  from  Frasnes  Northwards,  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  Gemioncourt  stream,  and  then  ascends  slightly  for  a  quarter  of 
*  Cut  down  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  order  when  the  property  was  given  to  him. 
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a  mile,  forming  a  ridge  which  is  well  marked  on  the  West  of  the  road,  about  five 
hundred  yards  South  of  the  stream.  Then  the  ground  falls  again,  rising  somewhat 
abruptly  on  the  North  side  of  the  stream.  Here  the  boundary  hedge  is  on  a  low 
ridge,  which  is  sufficient  to  afford  cover  from  the  higher  ground  farther  South :  and 
then  the  ground  falls  a  little,  rising  again  with  a  gentle  slope  to  Quatre  Bras. 

At  the  Northern  end  of  this  shallow  basin,  stretching  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  East  to  West,  and  which  extends  for  about  500  yards  from  North  to  South, 
stands  Quatre  Bras,  the  highest  point  of  all  the  four  roads  which  there  meet. 
The  scene  of  the  five  hours'  struggle,  measuring  from  the  Southern  edge  of  the 
Gemioncourt  enclosure  to  the  farm  buildings  at  Quatre  Bras,  is  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  South  to  North  ;  and  on  this  limited  space  and  in  the  wood  of 
Bossu  the  fight  was  waged  with  alternating  success.  The  wheat  and  rye-grass, 
generally  harvested  in  July,  was  as  high  as  the  men's  shoulders,  and  concealed  in 
the  undulating  ground  the  movements  of  mounted  troops. 

General  Perponcher,  moving  from  Nivelles,  reached  Quatre  Bras  at  3  a.m.  on 
June  1 6th,  and  began  immediately  to  recover  the  ground  from  which  his  outposts 
had  been  driven  at  7  p.m.  the  previous  evening,  and  he  succeeded  by  6  a.m.  in 
occupying  the  Southern  end  of  the  Bossu  wood,  and  the  farm  of  Grand  Pierrepont. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  between  6  and  7  a.m.,  and  occupied  the  farm  of 
Gemioncourt,  two  battalions  of  Dutch  militia  being  placed  immediately  South  of  it ; 
and  the  Prince,  endorsing  Perponcher's  aggressive  attitude,  sent  forward  two  batteries 
of  artillery  to  the  ridge  North  of  Frasnes. 

When  Ney  was  riding  round  his  outpost  line  to  reconnoitre  the  Allies,  between  10 
and  1 1  a.m.,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  having  examined 
and  approved  of  the  positions  taken  up,  rode  seven  miles  farther  to  Bussy  mill,  near 
Ligny,  to  meet  Blucher.  When  the  Duke  returned,  about  2.30  p.m.,  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  advanced  troops  were  being  driven  back,  and  his  artillery  had  retired  on 
either  side  of  the  Gemioncourt  enclosure,  with  a  loss  of  two  guns. 

Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division,  with  the  Hanoverian  Militia  of  the  6th  division,  had 
left  Brussels  at  5  a.m.,  carrying  three  days'  rations,  and  after  halting  in  the  forest  of 
Soignies  for  two  hours  to  cook  the  dinners— which  were,  however,  thrown  away  in 
obedience  to  orders  before  they  were  ready — came  into  position  at  Quatre  Bras 
between  3  and  3.30  p.m.  The  Guards  arrived  only  at  6.30  p.m.,  and  thus  the 
brunt  of  the  fight  fell  on  Perponcher's,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's,  and  Picton's  troops. 

It  was  2.30  p.m.  before  Ney  was  ready  to  move  forward.  He  had  then  1700 
cavalry,  16,000  infantry,  and  38  guns,  while  the  British  force  numbered  but  7000 
infantry  and  16  guns.  The  audacity  shown  by  Perponcher  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  a  want  of  enterprise  in  reconnoitring  on  the  part  of  the  French  cavalry,  caused 
Ney  to  imagine  that  the  Alhes  were  in  much  greater  strength  than  was  the  case.  He 
could  count  from  the  high  ground  near  Frasnes  his  opponents  between  Gemioncourt 
and  the  Namur-Nivelles  road,  but  could  not  tell  what  troops  were  on  the  reverse 
slope  North  of  that  road,  or  behind  the  Bossu  wood ;  though  either  of  Pird's  brigades, 
which  were  at  Frasnes  overnight,  might  have  learnt  this,  and  with  impunity,  by 
riding  round  the  British  flank.  Pir^  did  nothing  to  ascertain  this  important  fkct; 
and  Ney,  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  Wellington's  skill  in  concealing  troops  on 
defensive  positions  in  Spain,  would  not  advance  until  Foy's  division  arrived  at 
Frasnes,  about  2  p.m.  At  2.15  Bachelu  moved  East  of  the  high  road,  extending  his 
right  flank  to  Piermont,  covered  by  the  ist  Chasseurs  (Hubert's  brigade)  of  Pirn's 
division.  The  other  brigade  (Wathier's)  and  6th  Chasseurs  (Hubert's)  moved  in  the 
centre,  and  immediately  rode  over  one  of  the  battalions  of  Dutch  militia,  South  of 
Gemioncourt,  before  it  could  form  square;  but  it  rallied  in  the  farm  buildings. 
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FIELD  OF  QUATRE  BRAS. 

About  3  p.m.,  as  Picton's  division  approached  from  the  North,  Bachelu's 
infantry  seized  Piermont,  and  he  massed  battalions  to  take  Gemioncourt,  which  was 
still  held  by  the  5th  Regiment  of  Dutch  Militia.  Perponcher  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  now  placmg  themselves  at  the  head  of  another  battalion  of  this  Regiment, 
marched  down  the  high  road  to  support  those  in  front.  The  battalion  came  under 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  French  guns,  on  the  ridge  South  of  Gemioncourt,  and  not 
being  sufficiently  trained  to  fight  in  extended  order,  eventually  had  to  fall  back,  as 
did  also  the  battalions  from  Gemioncourt.     As  Picton's  division  got  into  position  on 
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the  Namur-Nivelles  road,  Jerome's  division  attacked  Pierrepont  farm  and  the  Southern 
edge  of  the  Bossu  wood.  The  95th  Regiment  was  hurried  down  to  try  and  save 
Piermont,  while  the  28th*  was  sent  forward  to  occupy  Gemioncourt ;  but  both  these 
places  were  strongly  occupied  by  the  French  before  the  British  battalions  approached. 
As  the  Dutch  fell  back  from  Gemioncourt,  Von  Merlen's  light  brigade  of  Dutch- 
Belgian  cavalry  advanced  to  cover  the  retreat.  The  6th  Chasseurs  approached  with 
the  points  of  their  swords  lowered,  shouting  to  the  Belgians  to  rejoin  the  army  they 
had  recently  left.  They  refused,  however ;  but,  on  being  vigorously  charged,  fled  up 
to  the  cross-roads,  being  rallied  on  the  Northern  side  of  Quatre  Bras,  where  the 
^French  drew  rein  on  seeing  British  infantry ;  the  Dutch-Belgian  infantry,  abandoning 
four  guns  to  the  enemy,  fell  back  into  the  Bossu  wood. 

About  3.30  p.m.  the  strength  of  the  French  infantry  was  unchanged,  but 
Guiton's  brigade  of  Cuirassiers  of  800  men  had  arrived ;  the  Allies  now  had  18,000 
infantry,  and  2000  cavalry  (Continental),  which  were  thus  placed: — 

Perponcher*s  men  held  the  Bossu  wood  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  stream ; 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  arrived  soon  after  Picton,  bringing  3000  infantry 
and  1000  horse,  was  in  the  open  on  the  West  of  the  road  parallel  to  the  front  of 
the  Dutch,  and  600  yards  South  of  Quatre  Bras,  about  which  stood  the  92nd 
Regiment  (Pack's  brigade).  Immediately  South  of  the  Namur  road,  and  East  of 
the  Charleroi-Brussels  road,  stood  Picton's  division,  Pack  being  on  the  right,  Kempt 
on  the  left ;  and  in  support  was  Best's  Hanoverian  Militia  brigade.  The  wood  lying 
between  Quatre  Bras  and  Sart  a  Avelines,  the  •  Southern  end  of  which  came  down 
to  the  Namur  road,  a  mile  to  the  South-East  of  Quatre  Bras,  was  held  then,  and 
throughout  the  day,  by  the  95th  Regiment  (Kempt's  brigade)  against  the  French, 
in  spite  of  many  efforts  to  take  it. 

Ney's  extreme  left  held  the  Bossu  wood  up  to  the  stream,  his  centre  was  firmly 
established  at  Gemioncourt,  and  his  right  at  Piermont.  He  now  massed  his  guns 
on  the  ridge  to  the  South  of  Gemioncourt,  whence  they  nearly  silenced  the  Allied 
artillery,  and  played  with  great  effect  on  the  infantry  as  it  came  into  position,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  men  being  within  700  yards  and  Picton's  troops  from  1000 
to  1200  yards  range.*  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  raw  troops  were  severely  tried  by 
the  casualties  which  they  suff'ered  in  rapid  succession,  but  were  well  commanded  by 
the  Duke,  who  personally  showed  the  greatest  courage. 

Ney  soon  sent  forward  two  heavy  columns  into  the  valley  East  of  Gemioncourt ; 
and  Wellington,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  Brunswick  troops,  ordered  Picton, 
about  4  p.m.,  to  leave  the  92nd  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  advance.  Both  British 
brigades  moved  forward  in  line.  East  of  the  Charleroi  road.  The  collision  occurred 
on  the  Northern  slope  of  the  ridge  North  of  the  Gemioncourt  valley,  the  French 
not  perceiving  their  foes,  who  were  concealed  by  high  rye-grass,  until  fire  was  opened. 
The  heads  of  the  French  column,  as  the  opponents  closed  together,  were  out- 
flanked; the  men  hesitated,  became  disordered,  and  at  Picton's  command  the 
British,  cheering,  charged,  bayoneted,  and  routed  the  columns,  driving  them  through 
the  hedgerows  into  the  valley.  On  the  extreme  British  left,  the  79th  Regiment 
crossed  the  valley  (two  hundred  yards)  and  pursued  up  to  the  main  French  position, 
from  whence,  however,  it  was  driven  back  by  two  battalions  of  the  io8th  Regiment, 
which  had  been  kept  in  hand  ready  to  support  the  French  attack.  The  British 
battalions  re-formed  on  the  ridge  North  ef  the  valley,  the  Northern  hedge  being 
held  by  the  English,  while  the  French  rallied  behind  the  Southern  hedge.  On 
the  right  of  the  line  the  42nd  and  44th  Regiments,  crossing  the  hollow,  had  nearly 

*  These  distances  are  taken  from  the  batteries  on  the  West  of  the  high  road  near  Gemioncourt,  the 
battery  to  the  East  being  200  yards  farther  back. 
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got  possession  of  the  Gemioncourt  buildings ;  but  these,  being  strongly  held,  could 
not  be  secured,  and  the  two  battalions  re-formed  in  line  with  Kempt's  brigade. 

Just  as  this  occurred,  Foy's  division  advanced,  one  brigade  on  the  Brussels  road, 
the  other  between  it  and  the  Bossu  wood.  Behind  the  skirmishers  marched  a 
battalion  in  line,  supported  by  two  columns,  and  Hubert's  Cavalry  brigade,  which 
was  now  concentrated,  while  Wathier*s  brigade  began  to  advance  on  the  Charleroi 
road  from  near  Frasnes. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  finding  that  he  had  not  room  for  two  cavalry  regiments 
between  the  high  road  and  the  wood,  sent  the  Hussars  back  to  Quatre  Bras,  while 
he  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  Lancers,  charged  the  enemy's  advancing  infantry. 
The  French  battalion,  forming  .rapidly  from  line  into  square,  easily  repulsed  the 
Lancers,  who  galloped  back  to  Quatre  Bras,  and,  the  leading  French  squadrons 
following  boldly,  the  Brunswick  troops  broke  and  fled.  While  the  Duke  was  trying 
to  rally  his  infantry,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  a  little  to  the  East  of  the  garden 
of  the  isolated  house  which  stands  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  South  of 
Quatre  Bras.  The  Brunswick  Lancers,  pursued  by  the  Chasseurs,  galloped  in  a 
crowd  on  to  the  92nd,  then  lining  the  shallow  ditch  of  the  Namur  road  close  to 
Quatre  Bras.  The  Highlanders  wheeled  back  one  company,  let  the  horsemen 
through,  and  fired  with  great  effect  into  the  leading  French  squadron,  the  men  of 
which,  with  those  immediately  following,  were  thrown  temporarily  into  confusion ;  but 
the  main  body  of  the  Chasseurs  soon  re-formed  and  retired  in  good  order. 

The  Hussar  regiment  was  now  ordered  forward  from  Quatre  Bras,  to  attack 
the  6th  Chasseurs;  but,  being  fired  on  by  the  French  infantry  advancing  on  the 
Eastern  skirts  of  the  wood,  did  not  await  the  shock,  and  turned  from  before  their 
opponents,  who  pursued  so  closely  that  the  whole  were  mistaken  by  our  men  for 
Allied  cavalry  retiring.  The  Chasseurs  got  through  the  92nd  men,  behind  whom 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  to  take  refuge,  escaping  from  his  pursuers  only  by 
jumping  the  fence  of  a  garden  lined  by  a  company  of  the  92nd.  The  Chasseurs 
continued  to  cut  down  fugitives  and  stragglers  in  Quatre  Bras,  until,  seeing  that 
they  were  isolated,  they  tried  to  retire  by  breaking  through  the  92nd  from  the  rear. 
Few  of  these  brave  Frenchmen  eventually  escaped.  An  officer  who,  coming  from 
the  rear,  personally  attacked  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  shot  through  both  legs  by 
some  soldiers  who  faced  round  just  in  time,  and  his  horse  fell  dead  as  he  reached 
the  Duke. 

Wathier's  lancer  brigade  (5th  and  6th  Regiments)  did  not  follow  up  the  Chasseurs, 
but  having  passed  the  nght  flank  of  the  two  foremost  British  Regiments,  42nd  and 
44th,  wheeled  round  and  attacked  them  in  their  rear.  The  42nd  was  in  the  act  of 
forming  square,  and  all  but  the  two  rear  companies  had  run  in,  when  the  leading 
squadron  of  Lancers  reached  them,  and  spearing  most  of  the  two  rear  companies, 
entered  the  square.  Nevertheless  the  other  faces  were  steady,  and,  gradually  closing 
inwards,  all  the  Frenchmen  who  had  entered  the  square  were  bayoneted.  They, 
however,  died  hard,  spearing  the  commanding  officer  and  the  two  next  senior  officers  ; 
the  command  thus  changing  hands  four  times  in  a  few  minutes'  struggle. 

The  44th,  standing  on  the  left  (Eastward  flank)  of  the  42nd,  had  not  time  to 
alter  its  formation,  the  thud  of  galloping  horses'  hoofs  being  the  first  indication  of 
the  coming  storm.  Colonel  Hamerton,  facing  both  ranks  about,  reserved  his  fire  until 
the  Lancers  were  close  up,  when  a  volley  destroyed  many  of  the  foremost.  With 
undaunted  courage,  however,  individual  men  pressed  on ;  and  one  grey-haired  old 
Lancer,  riding  straight  at  the  Colour  party  of  the  44th,  severely  wounded  Ensign 
Christie,  who  carried  one  of  the  Colours,  driving  the  lance  through  his  left  eye  to 
the  lower  jaw.     The   Lancer   then   endeavoured   to   seize   the  colour,  but  Christi'=* 
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with  marvellous  endurance  and  determination,  dashing  it  to  the  ground,  threw 
himself  on  it.  The  P'renchman  succeeded  in  tearing  off  a  portion  with  his  lance, 
but  was  eventually  bayoneted  by  the  nearest  soldiers,  and  thus  the  colour  was  saved. 
The  Lancers,  repulsed  from  the  rear  of  the  44th,  galloped  away  to  the  Eastward, 
and  having  got  round  the  proper  left  flank  of  the  battalion,  moved  by  its  front  to 
the  Westward  to  reach  the  main  road,  suffering  severely  from  volleys  poured  in  from 
the  left  company  of  the  line,  which  had  reserved  its  fire  till  now. 

Pirn's  shattered  cavalry  division  recrossed  the  Gemioncourt  brook;  and  thus 
ended,  shortly  before  5  p.m.,  the  first  main  attack.  Ney  had  driven  the  Dutch- 
Belgians  and  Brunswick  troops  to  the  north  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  his  artillery  had 
severely  punished  Picton's  division.  Pack's  brigade,  on  which  the  Lancers  had 
fallen,  lost  during  the  day's  fighting  800  out  of  2200  men,  and  the  two  right-hand 
battalions,  42nd  and  44th,  were  so  much  reduced  that  they  re-formed  in  one 
square.  Towards  the  end  of  this  episode,  Ney's  infantry  got  possession  of  the  Bossu 
wood  nearly  up  to  its  Northern  end,  and  he  had  moved  two  batteries  Northward 
inside  the  wood,  but  close  to  the  Eastern  boundary.  From  it  he  sent  two  colu»iins 
against  the  isolated  house.  This  house  the  leading  column  seized,  and  when  its 
supporting  column  came  out  of  the  wood,  moved  forward  to  Quatre  Bras.  It  was 
now  charged  vigorously,  and  pushed  back  by  the  92nd  Regiment,  and  though  the 
column  attempted  to  hold  the  house,  and  its  inclosure,  whence  the  men  fired  with 
great  effect  on  the  92nd,  that  battalion  with  a  fine  courage  drove  out  the  French 
leading  column,  and  repulsed  the  supporting  column,  following  it  up  to  the  wood, 
although  280  out  of  580  of  these  brave  Scots  fell  in  the  struggle. 


Evelyn  Wood. 

{To  be  con/i fitted.) 
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ubrun  was 
xcitement. 
The  Basque  shoemakers,  who 
^  sat  in  the  sun  chanting  melodious  glees,  would  from 

time  to  time  pause  in  their  work  to  glance  expectantly  down  the 
white  dusty  road  to  Bayence.  Outside  the  little  vineclad  auberge 
at  the  top  of  the  winding  street  a  group  of  idlers  lounged  and  gossiped,  evidently 
attracted  by  some  event  of  more  than  everyday  importance.  Occasionally  M.  Pomplin 
would  appear  in  the  doorway  and  peer  anxiously  into  the  distance,  his  portly  form 
filling  the  trellised  framework  of  the  porch,  and  his  jovial  and  usually  serene  coun- 
tenance clouded  by  the  weight  of  some  unwonted  anxiety.  He  had  every  right  to 
look  anxious,  for  was  not  a  great  English  7niior  about  to  honour  his  humble  roof 
with  his  august  presence — a  roof  that  seldom  sheltered  anything  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  a  stray  commts  voyageur,  or  some  humble  wandering  artist.  Moreover, 
this  mtlor  was  a  real  grandee  and  a  great  duke  in  his  own  country,  and  one  who 
had  everything  of  the  best,  and  paid  70  per  cent,  above  the  ordinary  charges  without 
protest, — at  least  so  his  friend  Pierre  Cournet  of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  at  Bayence 
informed  him.  That  was  an  improvement  on  the  last  mi/or  w-ho  stayed  there,  two 
years  ago — that  fat  Sir  Johnson  and  his  two  spotty-faced  daughters,  who  found  fault 
with  everything,  and  drank  water,  and  cut  down  his  charges.  Bah !  he  wanted  no 
more  of  that  sort.  But  this,  he  was  told,  was  something  of  a  different  stamp  — 
something,  it  was  whispered,  not  far  removed  from  Royalty ;  and  Georges  Pomplin, 
l)eing  a  good  Republican,  had  a  reverence  for  Royalty  that  almost  amounted  to 
a  religion. 

Outside,  among  the  crowd,  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  cause  of  this  fresh  proof 
of  British  eccentricity  ;  for,  in  truth,  this  event,  which  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
in  any  of  the  fashionable  resorts  of  i\fk  south  of  France,  had  effected  quite  a  stir 
in  this  retired  little  hamlet  among  the  hills.  For  Aubrun  lay  in  a  cul-de-sac^  far 
away  from  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  and  seldom  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
any  visitor — a  sleepy,  primitive  little  place,  with  no  particular  attraction  beyond  its 
scenery  and  its  perfect  quiet.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of 
one  of  this  world's  great  ones  as  the  cause  of  his  arrival  that  exercised  the  simple 
minds  of  the  natives.  What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  rational,  could  bring  any 
pleasure-seeker  from  Bayence  to  Aubrun?      Bayence,  after   all,  was   a   place   worth 
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"What!  was  this  the  Duke-thia  grao9  elderly  man?" 

living  in,  with  its  shops   and   its   market,   its   theatre   and    its    military    band ;    but 

Aubrun !     Well,  they  were  a  strange  people,  these  English ;    and  doubtless  his 

money  would  circulate  among  the  poor  people  and  do  good. 

But  further  discussion  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  great  man  himself, 
or  rather  of  his  carriage,  still  far  off  and  labouring  painfully ;  for  the  day  was  hot 
and  the  approach  steep,  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  four  good  white  horses  with 
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their  tinkling  bells,  it  was  another  ten  minutes  before   the   driver  pulled  up  with  a 
flourish  at  the  door  of  the  little  inn. 

A  murmur  of  surprise  tinged  with  disappointment  ran  through  the  crowd.  What ! 
was  this  the  Duke — this  grave  elderly  man  in  a  grey  tweed  suit,  who,  before  his 
valet  could  get  down  from  the  box  seat,  opened  the  carriage  door  for  himself  and 
strode  quickly  into  the  inn  ?  Why,  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  old  Andrd  the 
gravedigger,  only  rather  taller  !  Surely  this  was  not  a  great  magnate,  but  some  poor 
emigre — some  exiled  noble,  whose  estates  had  been  forfeited,  and  who  had  fallen 
grievously  from  the  high  position  he  once  occupied. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  unfavourable  impression  he  had 
created,  was  being  ushered  into  his  rooms  by  the  landlord,  with  many  smiles  and 
bows.  The  apartments,  M.  Pomplin  feared,  were  humble,  but  they  were  the  best 
his  little  house  could  provide,  and  he  trusted  M.  le  Due  would  find  them  at  least 
clean  and  comfortable. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Duke;  "they  will  do  admirably.  I  will  dine,  if  you 
please,  at  half-past  seven,  and  my  servant  will  wait  on  me.  No,  thank .  you :  I  will 
take  nothing  before  then.     I  have  some  letters  to  write  which  will  occupy  my  time." 

M.  Pomplin  withdrew  with  his  most  graceful  bow.  The  estimate  he  had  formed 
of  his  visitor  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  villagers ;  but  then  his  experience 
of  mankind  was  far  wider,  and  he  knew  that  simplicity  of  dress  and  manner  was 
not  incompatible  with  a  long  purse  and  high  social  standing. 

The  Duke  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  great  personage  in  his  own  country.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  immaculate  reputation,  and  he  bore  a  name  that  wa$ 
honoured  and  respected  by  every  class  of  the  community.  When  he  made  a  speech, 
either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in  the  country,  men  listened  to  him  with  close 
attention,  not  as  to  a  great  orator,  but  as  to  a  shrewd,  sensible  man  of  unswerving 
integrity.  The  general  public  admired  him  as  a  stern,  unbending  patrician  of  blame- 
less,life  and  unbounded  liberality.  Those  who  knew  him  slightly  thought  him  generous 
and  munificent  to  a  fault,  but  unapproachable,  despotic  and  irritable;  and  his  intimate 
friends  and  relations  knew  him  for  a  tender-hearted  autocrat,  self-\Wlled  and  domi- 
neering, but  kind,  considerate  and  sympathetic  even  to  weakness.  But  even  these 
feared  him  a  little ;  for  he  was  very  shy,  and  people  are  afraid  of  shy  men,  especially 
when  they  occupy  high  positions.  In  person  he  was  of  medium  height  and  thin,  with 
a  kind,  shrewd  and  rather  melancholy  face, — a  man  verging  on  sixty,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  ascetic  simplicity  of  his  own  style  of  living  in  the  midst  of  the 
sumptuous  prodigality  that  his  guests  enjoyed.  Such  was  the  man  who,  wearying  of 
the  sycophancy  of  the  snobs  and  toadies  of  Bayence  society,  had  withdrawn  into  the 
retirement  of  this  obscure  mountain  village, — partly  to  escape  the  adulation  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  but  principally  to  ruminate  in  quiet  over  an  important  speech 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  deliver  in  a  fortnight's  time  in  support  of  the  great  bill 
of  that  year.  The  Duke  spoke  seldom.  His  speeches  were  an  effort  to  him  in 
delivery,  and  cost  him  infinite  labour  in  preparation  ;  but  they  carried  conviction 
with  them,  for  they  were  carefully  thought  out,  and  presented  familiar  situations  in 
new  and  unsuspected  lights.  He  found  that  ideas  came  to  him  more  readily  when 
walking  alone  in  the  open  air;  hence  his  desire  to  seek  some  quiet  spot  where  he 
could  roam  about  alone  and  undisturbed. 

Marie  Pomplin,  the  landlord's  daughter,  tucked  up  her  sleeves  and  bustled  about 
briskly,  and  laid  her  pretty  head  alongside  of  old  Suzanne's  to  try  and  concoct  a 
dinner  worthy  of  a  ducal  palate.  When  it  was  served,  she  tidied  herself  up  and  put 
on  her  best  lace  cap  with  the  mauve  ribbons,  and  prepared  to  assist  her  father  in 
waiting  on  the  great  man,  for  the  establishment  boasted  no  waiter;    but  the  Duke 
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gently  intimated  that  he  preferred  being  attended  to  by  his  servant  alone.  He  had 
an  instinctive  dread  of  all  waiters  and  their  officiousness.  It  irritated  him  to  have 
the  mustard  lifted  from  under  his  nose  and  handed  to  him.  There  was  a  subtle 
imputation  of  imbecility  underlying  the  proceeding  that  he  found  almost  insulting. 
His  own  man,  Scott,  understood  him  and  his  ways  thoroughly.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  Scotchman  of  about  forty,  and  had  been  with  the  Duke  for  over  twenty 
years — first  as  footman,  then  as  valet.  He  was  a  model  servant, — active,  sober,  and 
intelligent.  To-night,  however,  something  was  clearly  wrong  with  him.  He  began 
by  upsetting  a  bottle  of  claret  on  the  table,  and  ended  by  drqpping  the  nouilles  au 
gratin  bodily  on  to  the  floor.  The  Duke  looked  up  from  the  book  he  was  reading 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  You  are  really  very  stupid  to-night,  Scott,"  he  said  irritably.  "  What's  the 
matter  with  you?  You've  been  drinking,"  he  added  abruptly,  looking  fixedly  into 
the  man's  face,  as  the  orthodox  explanation  of  all  servants'  shortcomings  suddenly 
occurred  to  him. 

The  man  drew  himself  up  proudly.  "  No,  your  grace,  I've  not  been  drinking ; 
but  I  don't  feel  very  well  to-night.  I  fancy  I  must  have  got  a  touch  of  the  sun 
to-day." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Duke,  only  partially  convinced :  "  yoii  can  go  to  bed  ;  I 
shall  want  nothing  more  to-night.     Call  me  at  eight  to-morrow  morning." 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning  M.  Pom  pi  in  and  Marie  staggered  into  the  Duke's 
room,  bearing  between  them  an  immense  wooden  tub,  in  which  on  ordinary  occasions 
the  linen  of  the  establishment  was  washed.  M.  Pomplin  beamed  with  pride  as  they 
plumped  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  Voici  le  tub  de  M.  le  Due.  Nous  n'en  avons  pas  d'autre,  mais  Monsieur  le 
Due  s'y  trouvera  bien.  En  effet  ce  gros  Sir  Johnson  s'en  est  servi  pendant  trois 
semaines,  et  en  a  ^t^  tr^s  satisfait." 

"  Where's  my  servant  ?  "  said  the  Duke. 

M.  Pomplin  regretted  very  much  that  M.  le  Due's  servant  was  indisposed  th  s 
morning.  He  sent  his  apologies  and  prayed  that  Monsieur  would  excuse  him  from 
waiting  on  him.  The  Duke  looked  surprised.  During  the  many  years  that  Scott  had 
been  his  valet  he  had  never  known  him  complain  of  indisposition  or  fail  to  perform 
all  his  duties  with  unfailing  regularity.     He  hoped  the  man  was  not  going  to  be  ill. 

After  breakfast  he  took  a  long  walk  among  the  hills,  trying  to  map  out  in  his 
mind  the  principal  headings  and  salient  features  of  his  speech.  When  he  returned 
M.  Pomplin  reported  that  the  man  seemed  slightly  worse;  he  was  very  feverish, 
and  complained  of  thirst,  headache,  and  pains  in  the  back  ;  but  doubtless  it  was 
only  an  attack  of  la  migraine^  and  would  speedily  pass  away.  Meanwhile  he  was 
being  well  cared  for.  M.  Pomplin  had  himself  taken  him  up  some  dinner,  but 
unfortunately  he  could  touch  nothing  but  a  little  bouillon. 

"  Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  place  ? "  the  Duke  asked. 

Yes,  there  was  indeed  a  celebrated  doctor,  a  great  and  good  man,  who  doubtless 
could  make  a  large  fortune  in  Paris,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  here  among  the 
poor  people  whom  he  loved,  and  who  worshipped  him. 

"  Send  for  him,"  said  the  Duke  shortly,  and  turned  his  attention  to  his  luncheon. 
But  the  doctor  was  away,  attending  to  a  case  up  in  the  hills,  and  was  not  expecte  1 
back  l)efore  the  evening  ;  so  the  Duke  set  himself  down  to  his  speech,  and  tried 
to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  figures  and  statistics  in  the  Blue-books  before  him ; 
but  the  effort  was  a  failure.  His  attention  refused  to  remain  riveted.  This  attack 
of  his  servant's  seemed  to  have  upset  him.  How  annoying  it  was,  the  fellow  getting 
laid  up  just  when   he  wanted   him    particularly  !      He   would  now  have   that  fussy, 
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officious  old  Pomplin  waiting  on  him.  And  the  man  would  possibly  not  be  well 
enough  to  leave  the  place  the  following  Friday,  when  he  proposed  meeting  the 
Duchess  and  her  daughters  at  Bayence.  It  was  altogether  most  provoking.  Well, 
he  would  wait  and  see  what  the  doctor  said ;  and  he  took  up  a  book  and  began 
to  read.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  go  and  see  his  servant.  He  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  could  ever  become  familiar  with,  or  make  a  confidant  of,  his  valet. 
He  treated  his  servants  with  consideration  and  made  every  arrangement  for  their 
comfort,  but  his  intercourse  with  them  was  strictly  confined  to  matters  relating  to 
their  duties. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  before  the  doctor  arrived.  He  was  a  little  man,  with 
a  round,  close-cropped  head  of  bristly  grey  hair,  a  black  moustache,  and  singularly 
kind,  dark  eyes.  He  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  sick  man.  When  he  came 
back  his  face  was  grave. 

"  M.  le  Due's  servant,"  he  said,  "  has  a  sharp  attack  of  fever.  This  may  yield 
to  treatment,  or  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  something  more  serious.  I  will  return 
early  to-morrow  morning,  when  the  disease,  if  indeed  there  is  any,  will  be  further 
developed,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  pronounce  with  certainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
attack.  At  present  I  can  only  suspect.  In  the  meantime  I  have  taken  all  possible 
precautions,  and  done  everything  in  my  power  to  relieve  the  man's  sufferings.  Marie 
Pomplin  will  take  him  his  meals,  and  he  will  keep  quiet  and  rest.  Till  to-morrow 
then,  when  we  will  hope  for  good  news."  And  the  little  man  made  his  bow,  and 
trundled  away  merrily  on  his  bicycle.  He  liked  to  save  his  old  mare's  legs  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  daytime,  for  his  fees  were  chiefly  paid  in  gratitude,  and  he  could 
ill  afford  to  buy  another.  He  had  now  seven  miles  to  go  down  the  Bayence  road 
to  see  Jacques  Durand's  two  sick  children,  and  when  he  got  back  it  was  already 
dark,  so  he  lost  no  time  in  turning  into  l)ed,  where  he  slept  the  sound  sleep  of 
wear)'  men  and  of  the  just,  for  he  had  had  a  hard  day. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  at  the  inn  by  seven  o'clock ;  but,  early  as  it  was,  he 
found  the  Duke  already  up  and  dressed,  and  waiting  impatiently  for  his  verdict. 

"I  fear  you  bring  bad  news,"  he  said,  seeing  the  troubled  expression  on  the 
doctor's  face. 

"  News,  I  fear,  of  the  very  worst  kind,"  he  replied.  "  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  symptoms  are  those  of  smallpox,  and,  I  greatly  fear, 
smallpox  of  the  most  malignant  type.  1  have  unfortunately  had  too  much  experience 
of  this  terrible  scourge  of  humanity  to  entertain  any  hope  that  I  may  l)e  wrong. 
The  symptoms  are  unmistakable.  Everything  will  now  depend  on  careful  nursing. 
There  are  only  two  women  in  the  village  that  I  know  of  who  are  fit  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  a  nurse.  They  have  no  experience,  but  they  are  young,  strong,  and 
intelligent.  If  1  can  succeed  in  persuading  either  of  them  to  act,  all  may  yet  be 
well;   if  not,  I  fear  it  will  go  badly  with  your  servant." 

"  Remember  you  need  spare  no  expense ;  let  them  make  their  own  terms,"  said 
the  Duke. 

But  the  doctor  was  already  in  the  road  and  out  of  earshot ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
injunction  was  altogether  sup3rfluous,  for  he  had  long  ago  made  up  his  mind  to 
bribe  freely  in  the  Duke's  name.  What,  after  all,  was  money  to  an  English  viilar  ? 
and  it  was  a  pity  the  man  should  die  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  francs.  But 
the  people  of  Aubrun  were  a  peculiar  people,  as  the  doctor  well  knew,  and  he  was 
by  no  means  sanguine  of  success.  Nevertheless  he  laboured  hard  to  attain  his  end, 
bringing  to  bear  all  the  energy  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  nature,  and  offering 
English  gold  without  stint.  But  for  the  only  time  in  his  experience  the  villagers 
stood -eut  against  his  will,  and  refused  to  be  persuaded. 
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"  You  see,  sir,"  he  ex- 
plained afterwards  to  the 
Duke,  "in  this  valley  all 
are  poor,  but  none  are 
paupers.  They  have  all 
sufficient  for  their  modest 
requirements,  and  are  con- 
tent ;  consequently  money 
has  not  the  same  attrac- 
tion for  them  as  it  might 
have  for  a  less  unsophis- 
ticated people,  for  in  truth 
they  are  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  money.  And,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  they 
have  a  terror  of  the  small- 
pox which  no  bribe  will 
overcome,  for  they  re- 
member how  ten  years 
ago  the  whole  valley  from 
Saint  Pierre  to  Aubrun 
was  devastated  by  that 
fearful  plague  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve they  would  sooner 
sit  by  the  bedside  of  the 
devil  himself  than  nurse 
any  one  stricken  with  ia 
petittverok.  What  would 
Sti  y.-^£      you   have  ?   they  are    but 

••  •/  f^ar  It  u,lll  go  badly  with  your  servant '  ■'  grOWn-up  children.  ' 

"  Then  my  servant 
must  die  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch  because  in  this  outlandish  place  it  is  impossible 
to  beg,  bribe  or  force  any  one  to  perform  an  act  of  common  humanity  ? "  said  the 
Duke,  drumming  nervously  on  the  table  with  his  knuckles. 

"  We  will  hope  not  that,"  said  the  doctor,  gently.  "  Have  you  tried  Marie 
Pomplin  ?  She  would  make  a  most  efficient  nurse  if  her  father  would  allow  her  to 
act;   and  it  is  possible  a  thousand  francs  might  tempt  him." 

"Send  him  here  at  once,"  said  the  Duke,  rising  from  his  chair,  "and  I  will  try. 
Meanwhile  we  are  frittering  away  valuable  time,  and  the  man  will  die  of  neglect 
while  we  are  haggling  over  terms." 

"  Have  no  fear :  I  have  given  him  all  he  needs  for  the  present,  and  I  will  see 
him  again  before  I  go " ;  and  the  doctor  hurried  from  the  room.  He  returned 
presently  with  the  landlord,  the  latter's  jovial  countenance  blanched  and  distorted 
with  fear. 

"  M.  Pomplin,"  said  the  Duke  shortly,  "  I  will  give  your  daughter  ten  thousand 
francs  if  she  will  nurse  my  valet  through  this  illness." 

The  landlord  bowed  low.  "  I  thank  M.  le  Due  most  heartily  for  his  magnificent 
offer,  which  is  worthy  of  his  generous  and  open-handed  countrymen  ;  but  I  cannot 
sell  my  daughter's  life  for  money.  My  little  Marie  is  all  I  have  in  the  world:  my 
wife  is  dead,  and  I  have  no  other  children.  I  cannot  hand  her  over  to  the  chances 
nf  a  horrible  death.     Money  is  good  ;   but  life  and  health  are  better.     Had  it  been 
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for  a  relation,  or  even  a  dear  friend,  it  would  be  different;   but  for  a  stranger 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  Monsieur's  noble  offer,  but  f  regret  it  is  impossible." 

"  And  you,"  said  the  Duke,  turning  to  the  doctqr,  — "  can  you  not  stay  and  nurse 
this  man  ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  too,"  replied  the  doctor, — "  but  I  fear  it  cannot  be. 
My  first  duty  is  with  my  own  people.  My  practice,  it  is  true,  is  of  little  value, 
but  the  district  over  which  I  work  is  immense,  and  we  have  just  now  much  sickness 
here.  At  this  very  moment,  while  I  am  speaking  to  you,  there  are  four  houses  at 
least  where  anxious  faces  are  glued  to  the  windows  watching  eagerly  for  my  approach, 
and  where  my  presence  may  possibly  avert  death.  You  would  say  the  same  applies 
to  your  servant.  Yes ;  but  he  is  a  stranger,  and  though  I  grieve  for  him  as  I  do  for 
all  suffering  humanity,  yet  my  first  care  must  be  for  the  poor  people  among  whom 
I  have  spent  my  life.  They  look  to  me  in  time  of  trouble  now,  as  they  have  for 
five-and-thirty  years.  They  are  my  children,  and  I  cannot  forsake  them,  for  they 
have  no  one  else.  I  will  see  to  your  man  before  I  go,  and  again  on  my  return.  It 
is  now  eight  o'clock ;  by  midday  I  shall  be  back." 

"And  the  neglect  in  the  meantime  may  ultimately  cost  him  his  life." 

"That  is  true;  but  what  more  can  we  do?    We   can   send   to   Bayence    for  a 

nurse ;  and  in  the  meantime "  and  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders  finished 

the  sentence. 

"  Then  civilisation  is  sufficiently  advanced  here  to  enable  one  to  procure  a  nurse 
from  Bayence?" 

"  Surely :  there  is  the  Bernadine  sisterhood — not  trained  nurses,  it  is  true,  but 
noble  women  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  God  and  good  works,  and  who  have  much 
experience  of  all  forms  of  sickness." 

"  Then  we  had  better  telegraph  at  once  for  one." 

"  Alas,  sir,  we  have  no  telegraph,"  broke  in  the  landlord :  "  we  have  applied  to 
the  authorities  repeatedly  ;  we  have  forwarded  a  petition  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
signed  by  eight  hundred  names,  headed  by  M.  Duprez ;  we  have " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  Duke  impatiently,  "but  all  that  does  not  help  us.  How 
long  will  it  take  to  fetch  one  of  these  nurses  ?  " 

"It  is  eighteen  miles  to  Bayence,"  the  doctor  answered.  "The  road  there  is 
easy,  being  all  down  hill,  and  could  be  accomplished  in  two  hours,  but  the  return 
journey  will  take  four — say  seven  hours  in  all ;  she  could  therefore  not  be  here 
before  three  o'clock  at  the  earliest." 

"  It  appears  almost  as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy  among  you  all  to  murder  this 
wretched  man,"  said  the  Duke  irritably.  He  was  in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper  by 
this  time,  and  was  not  inclined  to  be  strictly  reasonable.  "  Lose  not  a  minute  in 
sending  for  this  nurse,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  doctor ;  "  and  before  you  start 
on  your  rounds  leave  full  and  explicit  directions  in  writing  as  to  the  course  of 
treatment  to  be  pursued,  in  case  any  of  these  village  ladies  relent  and  come  to 
our  assistance." 

The  doctor  did  as  requested,  writing  his  instructions  in  full  and  placing  the  paper  on 
the  table,  together  with  the  medicines,  lotions  and  stimulants  which  he  had  provided. 

"  I  will  see  to  your  valet's  needs  before  I  start,"  he  said,  "  and  in  four  hours' 
time,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  I  will  be  back."  ' 

"And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  four  hours'  neglect  at  a  critical  period 
of  the  disease  may  cost  the  man  his  life  ? " 

"  I  would  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that ;  but  I  will  not  disguise  from  you 
the  fact  that  careful  nursing  and  constant  attendance  at  the  present  time  would 
enormously  increase  the  chances  of  the  man's  ultimate  recovery." 
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When  the  Duke  was  left  to  himself  he  commenced  pacing  round  his  room  like 
a  caged  lion,  as  was  his  wont  when  agitated.  It  was  a  novel  sensation  for  him  to 
find  himself  in  a  situation  where  neither  money,  influence  nor  force  of  will  could 
accomplish  a  simple,  commonplace  end ;  and  the  unaccustomed  sense  of  impotency 
was  almost  more  than  his  impatient  spirit  could  bear.  He  vented  his  displeasure 
in  muttered  invectives  against  all  who  had  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  found  himself.  He  anathematised  the  landlord,  the  doctor,  the  villagers, 
his  own  luck,  and  lastly  the  man  himself.  It  was  so  like  a  servant,  getting  laid  up 
in  the  most  inconvenient  place  possible.  Now,  if  it  had  only  happened  at  Dirleton, 
his  place  in  Yorkshire,  or  even  in  London,  how  simple  it  would  have  been  !  The 
man  would  have  been  promptly  isolated  and  would  have  received  every  possible 
attention.     And  now  ?     Bah !  the  man  was  perhaps  dying  of  thirst  at  the  present 

moment.  He  had  always  heard  the 
thirst  in  these  cases  was  insupportable. 
He  walked  up  to  the  paper  the  doctor  had 
left.  "A  little  milk  and  soda  water  or 
consomme  to  be  given  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  face  to  be  occasionally 
sponged  with  tepid  water,  and  the  mouth 
and  throat  washed  with  solution  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash."  It  was  simple  enough. 
Any  one  could  do  that.  He  took  up  a 
book  and  tried  to  read,  but  the  page 
was  a  blur — the  words  a  senseless  jargon, 
conveying  no  meaning  to  him.  He 
flung  the  book  aside  impatiently. 

"  Constant  attendance  at  the  present 
time  would  enormously  increase  his  chances 
of  recovery.'' 

He  gazed  out  of  the  window  at  the 
landscape  beyond,  but  it  was  not  the 
green  valleys  and  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Pyrenees  that  he  saw,  but  his  own 
broad  acres  in  England.  He  saw  his 
I  ancestral  home,  the  great  house  in 
'  Yorkshire,  where  every  luxury  abounded 

"Constant  attendance  would  enormously  Increase  his        that    COUld    make   life    bright   and   enlov- 
ehances  of  recovery."  ,  ,  -t       ^  4.  ^ 

able,  and  where  from  October  to  April 
he  kept  open  house.  He  thought  of  his  famous  grouse  moors— of  his  beautiful 
forest  in  the  Highlands— of  the  pack  of  hounds  of  which  he  was  master.  He 
thought  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  the  unclouded  happiness  of 'his  own  domestic 
life.  It  would  be  hard  to  lose  all  this— hard  if  he  were  to  oitch  this  horrible  disease 
and  die  like  a  dog  in  this  out-of-the-way  village.  That  was  probably  what  his 
servant  was  doing  now.  Poor  Scott !  he  had  been  a  faithful  servant ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  as  hard  for  a  valet  as  for  a  Duke  to  die  alone  and  away  from  all  friends. 
But  perhaps  he  wouldn't  die.  Why  should  he  die  ?  He  was  a  strong  man,  and  was 
in  all  probability  peacefully  sleeping  at  that  very  moment. 

"  Constant  attendance  at  the  present  time  would  enormously  increase  his  chances 
of  recovery  y 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearly  twenty  minutes  since  the  doctor  left, 
and  the  paper  said  he  was  to  be    fed   every  quarter   of  an    hour.     If  it   had   only 
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been  any  other  infectious  illness—scarlet  fever,  cholera  or  diphtheria;  but  this 
loathsome  disease  that,  if  it  didn't  kill,  disfigured  so  horribly  !— and  it  was  twenty-five 
years  since  he  had  been  vaccinated. 

The  Duke  sat  down  at  the  table  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  Was  it 
one  of  the  duties  of  an  employer  to  play  hospital  nurse  to  a  sick  servant  ?  Was 
this  one  of  the  canons  of  the  prescriptive  law  that  governed  the  relations  of  master 
and  man?  Not  according  to  the  usages  of  society,  and  the  usages  of  society 
dominated  the  law  in  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  That  world  would  never  so 
much  as  hear  of  the  incident ;  and  if  it  did,  what  then  ?  It  would  only  speak  of 
it  as  a  fresh  proof  of  his  kindness  and  generosity.  Had  he  not  given  the  doctor 
carte  blanche  in  the  way  of  money  ?  Had  he  not  set  in  motion  all  the  rusty 
machinery  of  this  abandoned  spot  in  order  to  promote  the  man's  comfort  and 
advance  his  recovery  ?    What  more  could  be  expected  of  him  ? 

The  clock  on  the  landing  struck  half-past  eight.  For  half  an  hour  the  man  had 
been  lying  there  helpless,  and  probably  suffering,  without  a  friendly  hand  to  assuage 
his  thirst  or  give  him  the  nourishment  necessary  to  maintain  his  strength.  Not 
al)  the  sophistry  in  the  world  could  alter  that  fact. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  violently  and  rang  the  bell.  The  landlord  answered 
it,  still  scared,  and  holding  a  handkerchief  steeped  in  vinegar  to  his  nose. 

"  M.  Pomplin,"  said  the  Duke,  "  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  place  my  meals 
in  here  at  the  usual  hours?  Neither  you  nor  your  daughter  need  see  me  if  you 
prefer  not.  I  am  going  to  sit  with  my  valet."  And  he  took  up  the  tray  and  stepped 
softly  across  the  landing,  leaving  the  landlord  speechless  and  gasping.  • 

Scott  was  tossing  restlessly  about  on  his  bed,  muttering  incoherently  to  himself, 
when  the  Duke  entered  the  room.  He  was  clearly  unconscious,  and  the  Duke  felt 
unspeakably  thankful  that  it  was  so,  for  he  was  shy — horribly  shy,  of  this  servant  of 
his.  His  one  dread  now  was  that  the  man  might  recover  consciousness  before  the 
woman  from  Bayence  arrived,  and  recognise  in  his  nurse  the  reserved,  undemonstrative 
master,  who  for  twenty  years  had  treated  him  as  a  well-regulated  machine,  lacking  the 
sense  and  sensibility  of  ordinary  humanity.  So  for  seven  weary  hours  he  sat,  carrying 
out  conscientiously,  but  with  painful  clumsiness,  the  written  directions  of  the  paper. 
The  doctor  came  and  went — his  departure  being  hastened  by  the  irritable  and  repellent 
manner  of  his  deputy-assistant ;  for  though  unconsciously  proud  of  the  part  he  was 
playing,  the  Duke  believed  himself  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  assumed  an  unnatural 
harshness  of  manner  as  a  cloak  to  the  weakness  he  fancied  he  was  exhibiting. 

It  was  six  o'clock  before  the  sister  of  charity  arrived — a  stout,  thickset  woman, 
with  a  red,  shiny,  expressionless  face,  and  downcast  eyes.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  the 
Duke  resigned  his  post  to  her,  and  started  for  a  walk  up  the  valley,  under  a  vague 
impression  that  the  fresh  mountain  air  might  purify  him  from  the  infection  he  had 
been  absorbing  all  day.  When  he  got  back  to  the  inn  the  landlord  met  him  with  a 
face  of  consternation.  There  was  something,  he  said,  about  the  good  sister  that  excited 
Monsieur  le  Due's  servant  in  the  most  unaccountable  way.  As  none  of  them  knew 
English,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  understand  what  he  wanted,  but  he  was  very 
violent.  And  in  point  of  fact  his  yells  were  plainly  audible  in  the  road.  With  an 
exclamation  of  annoyance  the  Duke  brushed  past  him  and  hurried  upstairs.  Scott  was 
sitting  up  in  bed — his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head  and  his  face  distorted  with  fury. 

"  Awa' wi'  ye,  Jezebel,  awa'  to  the  hoose  o'  Rimmon  ! "  he  was  crying,  his  right  arm 
pointed  at  the  woman, — "  awa'  wi'  ye,  scarlet  woman  that  sits  on  the  seven  hills  !  Cast 
doon  your  idols  and  brek  in  pieces  your  graven  images,  and  defile  not  my  hoose  wi'  the 
foul  rites  o'  popery."     And  with  a  yell  he  fell  back  exhausted  on  his  pillow. 

The  Duke   remembered    having  heard  that  Scott    had   been    brought^  up   in  an 
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invective  at  the  unfortunate  woman.  He  likened  her  in  succession  to  all  the  infamous 
characters  mentioned  in  Scripture,  of  which  his  knowledge  was  apparently  astonishing. 
Fortunately  for  her  self-respect,  she  understood  not  a  word. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Duke,  during  the  silence  that  succeeded  this  painful  scene,  "  that 
this  is  what  is  exciting  him  "  (and  he  pointed  to  a  bronze  crucifix  that  hung  round  the 
woman^s  neck) :  "  perhaps  if  you  were  to  conceal  it  in  your  dress  it  would  quiet  him." 

"  I  fear  that  is  impossible,"  returned  the  woman  ;  "  it  is  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  our  order." 

"  But  surely  that  does  not  apply  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  You  must  remember 
this  man  is  of  a  different  religion  to  yours,  and  that  he  has  been  brought  up  to 
consider  such  things  wrong." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  it ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  it.  Even  at  the  eleventh  hour  it  may 
be  the  means  of  bringing  him  from  darkness  to  light." 

"  It  will  most  undoubtedly  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  the  grave,  if  you  persist." 

"  Of  what  account  is  his  miserable  body  compared  to  the  welfare  of  his  immortal  soul?" 

" Then  you  decline  to  conceal  it?"  said  the  Duke,  with  difficulty  controlling  his 
rising  anger. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  the  woman  stolidly ;  "  it  is  the  emblem  of  his  faith  no 
less  than  of  mine,  and  the  soul  that  shrinks  from  the  sight  of  it  must  be  black  indeed." 

"  Has  he  had  any  nourishment  since  you  arrived  ? " 

"  No ;  he  would  take  nothing  from  my  hand.'' 

"And  what  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"  I  will  renew  the  attempt,  and  pray  to  the  good  Lord  to  turn  his  heart." 


"Give  him  some  now." 
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The  woman  obeyed,  approaching  the  bed  softly  with  some  milk  and  soda  water ; 
but  as  she  neared  the  bed  the  sick  man  started  up,  and,  hurling  the  glass  across 
the  room,  burst  forth  anew  into  a  flood  of  abuse  and  execration. 

"You  see,"  said  the  Duke,  "your  obstinacy  is  plainly  killing  him." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  woman,  "  but  I  cannot  go  against  the  regulations  of  our  order." 
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*'  Then  you  can  return  to  Bayence  at  once,  for  you  are  worse  than  useless  here." 
And,  inwardly  consigning  to  perdition  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  of  all  kinds, 
he  hustled  the  astonished  woman  out  of  the  room. 

Left  once  more  to  himself,  the  Duke  resumed  his  position  at  the  sick  man's 
bedside,  and  proceeded  to  review  the  situation  dispassionately.  It  was  clear  the 
fates  were  against  him.  All  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  nurse  had  been  frustrated,  and 
nothing  remained  for  him  now  but  to  see  the  matter  out  to  the  end.  He  could 
write  to  Paris  for  a  trained  nurse,  and  in  the  meantime  he  must  do  the  best 
he  could  single-handed.  All  his  irritation  had  by  this  time  disappeared,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  stoical  acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  for  he  was  not  the  man 
to  turn  back  having  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plough.  The  nurse  would  be  there 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  could  easily  do  without  sleep  till  then. 

So  in  his  heart  he  determined  all ;  and,  having  done  so,  sat  down  resignedly 
to  his  self-imposed  task.  All  through  the  weary  watches  of  the  night  he  sat, 
listening  to  the  old  clock  on  the  landing  striking  the  slowly-dragging  hours ;  till 
the  grey  dawn  began  to  steal  through  the  window,  and  with  it  his  vigil  ended,  for  the 
man  died — calmly  and  peacefully — with  the  Duke,  still  very  shy  even  of  the  departing 
spirit,  holding  his  nerveless  hand. 

Two  days  later  the  good  people  of  Aubrun  stood  gaping  at  the  doors  of  their 
cottages,  for  down  the  winding  street,  on  its  way  to  the  little  cemetery  on  the  hill, 
there  passed  a  plain  funeral,  followed  by  a  solitary  bareheaded  mourner — a  grave, 
melancholy  man  that  people  said  was  one  of  England's  greatest  Dukes. 

The  Duke  walked  home  from  the  funeral,  and  went  straight  to  bed,  for  the 
grim  disease  was  upon  him  too,  and  for  three  weeks  more  kept  him  a  prisoner  at 
the  httle  inn ;  but  his  constitution  was  of  iron,  his  abstemious  life  had  left  no 
weak  spot  in  his  armour  of  defence,  and  the  disease  passed  over  him  lightly,  and 
left  him  unscathed  and  unmarked,  but  for  two  or  three  faint  and  barely-perceptible 
depressions  about  the  forehead.  The  nurse  who  had  been  summoned  from  Paris 
for  the  man  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  to  attend  to  the  master,  and  materially 
assisted  his  recovery.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was  able  to  make  the  journey  to 
England,  where  the  loving  embraces  of  his  family  and  the  hollow  congratulations 
of  his  friends  awaited  him.  But  the  story  of  Aubrun  and  what  happened  there 
is  known  but  to  very  few ;  and  these  dare  only  allude  to  it  in  whispers,  for  it  is 
a  tabooed  subject,  and  any  allusion  to  it  is  known  to  give  great  displeasure  to  the 
Duke,  for  which  reason  men  avoid  it,  and  draw  uncharitable  conclusions. 

For  the  version  current  in  society  is  that,  the  Duke  and  his  servant  having  been 
struck  down  by  smallpox,  a  nurse  was  telegraphed  for  from  Paris  for  the  former, 
but  not  for  the  latter;  in  consequence  of  which  the  master  lived  and  the  man 
naturally  died. 

Ernest  Hamilton. 
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HE   Houses  of   Parliament, — their  history,  their  buildings,  their  constitution 

V     — belong  to  the  history  of  the  Empire.      They  happen  to  stand  in  the 

wCAty  of  Westminster;   but  their   history  does   not   form   part  of  the   City 

y  history.     The  House  of  Commons  has  been  called  to  Westminster  almost 

without  interruption  for  six  hundred  years.      It  sat  for  three  hundred  years 

in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Abbey;  then   for  three  hundred  years  more 

in  the   Chapel  of  St.  Stephen ;  when  that  was  burned  down  the  site  was 

preserved  and  set  apart  for  the  New  House  which  arose  when  the  ashes  of 

the  old  had  been  cleared  away.      That  site  must  not  be  considered  a  part 

of  Westminster;  it  is  part  of  the  Island — part  of  the  Empire. 

In  a  certain  special  sense,  however,  the  House  of  Commons  did  belong 

to  the  City  of  Westminster  for  a  long  time.     A  great  many  of  the  country 

members  lodged  in  the   narrow  streets  round  the   Abbey.     The   reason  is 

plain :   there  were   no  streets   or  houses   in  the  meadows  lying  north  and 

west  of  the  Houses  of   Parliament ;   either  the  members  must  lodge  in  the 

City  of  London  and   take   boat  for  St.   Stephen's,   or  they  must  lodge   ip 

Westminster  itself.      It  is   stated  by  a  writer  of  the  last  century  that  the 

principal  means  of  support  for  the  people  of  Westminster  were  the  lodging 

and  the  entertainment  of  the  members.     The  monks  were  gone;  Sanctuary 

was  gone ;   the  Court  was  gone ;  but  the    members   remained,  and  so  the   taverns 

remained   too,   and   the   ancient   reputation    of  Westminster  as  a  thirsty  city  was 

happily  uninjured. 

In  another  way  Westminster  created  for  itself  a  new  distinction.  As  a  borough 
it  became  notorious  for  the  turbulence  and  the  violence  of  the  elections.  Its 
central  position,  the  King's  House  always  lying  within  its  boundaries,  the  City  of 
London  its  near  neighbour,  naturally  caused  an  election  at  Westminster  to  attract 
more  attention  than  an  election  at  Oxford,  say,  or  Winchester.  Again,  the  electors 
of  Westminster  were  not,  probably,  fiercer  partisans  than  those  of  any  other  place, 
nor  were  their  candidates  always  of  greater  importance ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  for 
downright  bludgeon  rowdiness  and  riot,  the  rabble  at  Westminster,  when  it  turned 
out  at  election  time,  was  equalled  by  few  towns  and  surpassed  by  none. 

Let  us  observe  one  point,  which   is  instructive :   the   rabble  had  no  votes ;  the 
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butchers,  those  patriotic  thinkers,  who  paraded  the  streets  with  clubs  to  the  music 
of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers ;  the  chairmen,  equal  patriots  of  opposite  convictions, 
who  marched  to  the  Way  of  War  and  the  breaking  of  heads  with  their  poles- 
formidable  as  pike  or  spear;  the  jolly  sailors,  convinced  as  to  the  foundations  of 
order,  who  came  along  with  bludgeons,  thirsting  for  the  display  of  their  political 
principles, — none  of  these  brave  fellows  had  any  vote.  Yet  the  share  they  took,  the 
part  they  played,  the  influence  they  exercised  in  every  election,  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  vote,  you  see,  about  which  nowadays  we  make  such  a  fuss,  is  by  no  means 
everything :  in  those  days  one  stout  fellow  with  a  cudgel  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
of  the  hustings  might  be  worth  to  his  party  fifty  votes  a  day :  he  might  represent 
as  many  voters  sent  home  discouraged,  or  even  persuaded  by  a  broken  head,  to  a 
radical  change  of  political  principles. 

In  the  year  1710,  Swift  says  that  the  rabble  surrounded  his  coach,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  having  dead  cats  thrown  in  at  the  window,  or  getting  his  glass  broken. 
The  part  played  by  the  dead  cat  in  all  eighteenth-century  functions,  elections, 
pillories,  and  outdoor  speeches,  was  quite  remarkable.  In  times  of  peace  and  quiet 
we  hear  of  no  dead  cats.     The  streets  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now,  provide  a 


supply  of  dead  cats  to  meet  all  demands.  It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  cats  of  all 
the  slums  were  slaughtered  for  the  occasion.  Throughout  the  last  century  the 
elections  of  Westminster  became  more  and  more  riotous ;  there  were  riots  and  ructions 
in  17 1 1  and  in  1721 ;  in  1741  these  were  quite  surpassed  by  the  contested  election 
in  which  Lord  Sundon  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  were  candidates  on  the  one  side — 
the  Court  side— and  Admiral  Vernon  and  Mr.  Charles  Edwin  on  the  other.  Lord 
Sundon,.a  newly  created  Irish  Peer,  took  upon  himself  to  close  the  poll  by  the 
help  of  a  detachment  of  Guards  before  it  was  finished.  One  vote  an  hour  was 
supposed  to  keep  the  poll  open.  The  returning  officer,  however,  disregarding  this 
convention,  and  by  Lord  Sundon's  order,  declared  the  poll  closed,  and  Lord 
Sundon  with  Sir  Charles  Wager  duly  elected.  There  was  indignation,  there  was 
a  question,  which  led  to  a  debate  in  the  House;  and  finally  the  election  was 
declared  illegal  The  victory  thus  obtained  by  the  populace  against  the  Court 
party  was  celebrated  long  afterwards  by  an  annual  dinner  of  the  "  Independent 
Electors."  It  marks  the  change  in  our  management  of  these  things  that  there 
should  have  been  a  Court  party,  and  that  the  Court  should  think  it  consistent 
with  its  dignity  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  election.  That  the  king  should  openly 
side  with  this  or  that  candidate  shows  that  the  sovereign  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  stood  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the  sovereign  of  to-day. 
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The  longest  and  fiercest  contest,  the  one  with  the  most  doubtful  issues,  the 
most  violent  of  all  the  Westminster  elections,  was  that  of  the  year  1784.     Of  this 
election  there  was  published  a  most   careful  record  from  day  to  day.      I  suppose 
there  is  no  other  election  on  record  of  which  such  a  daily  diary  has  been  preserved. 
It  appeared  towards   the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  was   published  by  Debrett,  a 
Piccadilly    bookseller.      The    anonymous    authors,   who    modestly  call    themselves 
*' Lovers  of  Truth  and  Justice,"  begin  the  work  with  a  narrative  of  the  events  which 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  March   25th,  1784;  they  then  proceed  to  set  down  the 
story  of  the  Westminster  election  from  day  to  day ;  they  have  reproduced  many  of 
the  caricatures,  rough,  coarse,  and  vigorous,  with  which  Rowlandson  illustrated  the 
contest;  they  have  published  all  the  speeches;  they  have  collected  the  whole  of 
the  Election  literature,  with  the  poems,  squibs,  epigrams,  attacks,  and  eulogies,  which 
appeared  on  either  side.     Not  only  is  there 
no  other  record,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  any 
election  so  complete  as  this ;  but  there  has 
never  been  any  other   election,  so  far  as  I 
know,  where  the  fight  was  fiercer,  more  deter- 
mined,   more    unscrupulous,    and   of   longei 
duration.     The  volume  is,  I   believe,  some- 
what scarce  and  difficult  to  procure.     Its  full 
title    is    "The    History   of   the    Westminster 
Election,  containing  every  Material  Occurrence, 
from   its  Commencement,    on    the    First    of 
April,  to  the  Final  Close  of  the  Poll,  on  the 
1 7th  of  May,  to  which  is  Prefixed  a  Summary 
Account    of    the    Proceedings   of   the    Late 
Parliament,  so  far  as  they  appear  Connected 
with   the   East  India  Business  and  the  Dis- 
mission of  the  Portland  Administration,  with 
other  Select  and   Interesting   Occurrences  at 
the  Westminster   Meetings,    Previous   to    its 
Dissolution  on  the  25th  Day  of  March  1784.'^ 

This  long  title-page  promises  no  more 
than  the  volume  performs.  It  is  proposed, 
therefore,  to  reproduce  in  these  pages,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  "  Lovers  of  Truth  and 
Justice,"  the  hi&tory  of  an  election  as  it 
was  conducted  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Dissolution  of  March  1784,  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  country  and  to  the  life  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  Let  us  accept  the  fact  that  a  General  Election  was  held  in  April; 
that  the  candidates  for  Westminster  were  Admiral  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
on  the  Ministerial  side,  and  Fox  for  the  Opposition.  The  former  was  also  the 
Court  side:  the  candidates  on  that  side  were  called  the  King's  friends;  the  King 
himself  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  daily  progress  of  the  poll ;  he  peremptorily 
ordered  all  the  Court  servants,  the  Court  tradesmen  and  the  Court  dependants  to 
vote  for  Hood  and  Wray ;  and  he  actually  sent  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
Guards  to  vote  on  that  side.  No  king,  in  fact,  ever  interfered  with  an  election 
more  openly,  more  actively,  or  with  less  dignity.  The  story,  remember,  of  King 
V,  Commons  was  not  completed  when  William  of  Orange  succeeded  James.  The 
lesson  taught  by  the  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  most  imperfectly  grasped 
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by  King  George  the  Third. 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
fiHal  loyalty  which  char- 
acterised him  as  well  as 
his  grandfather,  used  all 
his  influence  on  the  side 
of  Fox. 

The    temper     of    the 

City  of  Westminster,  and 

the  certain  prospect  of  a 

stormy   time,  was  shown 

two    months    before    the 

Dissolution,     when     a 

document    purporting    to 

be  a  humble  address  to 

the  King  from  the  Dean, 

the  High  Steward  and  the 

Burgesses    assembled    at 

the  Guildhall,  Westminster, 

was     passed    about     for 

signature.  It  was  accepted 

for  what   it  pretended  to 

be,   and    was   signed    by 

2800  people,  among  whom 

were  a  great  many  electors. 

Lastly,  it  was  presented  by 

Sir  Cecil  Wray,  one  of  the 

members,    as     from     the 

Dean  and  High  Steward. 

A    few  days   later,   a 

meeting  of   the  electors  was  called  at   the   Shakespeare  Tavern,   Covent  Garden, 

at  which  this  document  was  very  severely  handled.     It  was  affirmed  that  the  Dean 

and  the  High  Steward  actually  knew  nothing  of  the  address,  and  that  their  names 

had  been  most  improperly  affixed  without  their  sanction.     This  was  the  beginning  of 

a  great  cataract  of  lies.      Whether  the  names  had  been  used  with  or  without  sanction, 

mattered  little:   the  allegation   presented  an  excuse  for  a  resolution  of  confidence 

in  Fox,  which  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

On  February  10th  another  meeting,  with  Sir  Cecil  Wray  in  the  chair,  adopted 
an  address  to  his  Majesty  expressing  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  This  meeting 
was,  of  course,  described  by  one  side  as  "very  numerous  and  most  respectable," 
and  by  the  other  as  exactly  the  reverse :  "  Never  was  there,  perhaps  in  the 
annals  of  all  the  meetings  ever  held  in  England,  so  motley  a  group,  so  noisy  an 
assembly,   or  one  less  respectable   for  its  company." 

Then  followed  handbills  for  distribution.  The  struggle,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  one  which  could  hardly  occur  in  these  days  :  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  short  of 
a  declaration  of  confidence  in  the  King  or  the  opposite — for  or  against  secret 
influence— for  or  against  Court  direction,  and  the  extension  of  prerogative.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  what  was  written  at  the  outset : — 

"Of  all  the  features  which  mark  the  political  character  of  the  English  nation 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable  is  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  prerogative.  .  .  .     Ask 
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an  Englishmen  what  sort  of  Judge,  Crown  Lawyer,  or  Minister,  he  most  dreads :  his 
uniform  answer  is  a  prerogative  Judge,  a  prerogative  Lawyer,  a  prerogative  Minister. 
Is  then  a  prerogative  King  of  so  little  danger  to  us  that  we  are  all  at  once  to  forget 
these  jealousies,  which  seem  to  have  been  twisted  with  our  existence,  and  to  fall 
into  a  miraculous  fondness  for  that  prerogative  which  our  ancestors  have  shed  their 
dearest  blood  to  check  and  limit  ?  Let  the  people  of  England  once  confederate  with 
the  Crown  and  the  Lords  in  such  a  conflict,  and  who  is  the  man  that  will  answer 
for  one  hour  of  legal  liberty  afterwards  ? 

"Can  the  people  confide  hi  His  Majesty's  secret  advisers?  I  say  no.  And 
I  demand  one  instance,  in  the  twenty-three  years  of  this  wretched  reign,  when 
a  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  can  be  traced  in  any  measure  to  thie 
secret  system,^^ 

This  document,  which  went  on  in  a  similar  strain  to  a  great  length,  was  handed 
about  from  house  to  house :  no  doubt  a  copy  was  given  to  the  King. 

A  general  meeting  of  all  the  electors  was  called  on  March  14th  in  Westminster 
Hall.      This    assemblage    proved  everything   that   could   be  desired :  the  hall  was 
completely  packed  with  an  uproarious  mob,  chiefly  on  the  King's  side ;  the  hustings 
were  made  a  batde-field  for  the  possession  of  the  chair,  which  was  pulled  to  pieces 
in  the  struggle ;  then  the   hustings   broke  down,  and  a  good   many  on   either  side 
were  trampled  upon  and  injured.     Nobody  could  be  heard  ;  when  it  was  understood 
that  the  meeting  was  asked   to  express  an   opinion  on  the   Address   to   the  King, 
nearly  all  the  hands  went  up :  Fox  tried  to  speak ;  a  bag  of  assafcetida  was  thrown 
in  his  face ;  his  friends  carried   him  out  on   their  shoulders ;  finally  he  addressed 
the  crowd  from  the  bow- 
window     of    the    King's 
Head   Tavern,  in  Palace 
Yard.     After   the  speech 
they  took  the  horses  from 
his  carriage  and  dragged 
him  all  the  way  to  Devon- 
shire House,  in  Piccadilly, 
with  shouts  and  cheers. 

A  so-called  report  of 
the  meeting  was  then 
drawn  up  by  Fox's  friends, 
stating  that  the  chair  had 
been  taken  by  Fox  and 
that  a  new  Address  to 
the  King  had  been  unani- 
mously adopted.  At  the 
outset,  therefore,  neither 
side  was  in  the  least  degree 
desirous  to  present  the 
bald,  bare,  cold,  unsatis- 
fying truth. 

On  March  19th  the 
Friends  of  Liberty  held  a 
great  banquet  at  Willis's 
Rooms.  They  numbered 
five  hundred ;  the  dinner 

was  fixed  for  half-{)ast  five.  The  House  of  Commons  at  the  beginning  of  the  Century. 
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but  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  company,  so  great  their  determination  to  do  justice  to 
the  feast,  that  they  began  to  assemble  at  half-past  three. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  civic  and  electioneering  banquets — to  see  pictures  of  the 
patriots  enjoying  some  of  the  rewards  of  virtue.  The  dinner  was  spread  on  six  tables ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  everything  was  put  on  the  table  at  once,  so  that 
when  the  covers — if  there  were  any  covers — were  removed,  the  company  "  saw  their 
dinner."  Then  friends  and  neighbours  helped  each  other  with  loving  zeal  from  the 
dishes  before  them;  the  waiters  looked  to  the  bottles,  while  the  guests  handed  the 
plates  to  each  other.  Only  to  think  of  this  dinner  makes  one  hear  the  clatter  of 
knives  and  forks,  the  buzz  of  talk — serious  talk,  because  the  average  elector  of 
Westminster  in  1784  was  not  a  person  who  laughed  much — indeed,   one  imagines 


The  entrance  to  Speaker's  Yard  as  It  appeared  before  the  Fire. 
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that,  after,  the  humiliations  and  disgraces  of  the  American  war, 
there  could  be  very  little  laughter  left  in  the  country  at  all,  even 
among  the  young  and  the  light-hearted.  Music  there  was,  how- 
ever— music  to  uplift  the  hearts  of  the  despondent — violins  and 
a  'cello,  with  perhaps  flutes  and  horns.  Singing  there  ^vas,  also, 
after  dinner.  During  the  banquet  there  was  not  much  drinking : 
it  would  be  sinful,  with  the  whole  night  before  one,  to  destroy 
a  generous  thirst  at  the  outset.  Men  of  that  age  were  very 
powerful  performers  at  the  table ;  we  neither  eat  nor  drink  with 
the  noble,  copious  and  indiscriminate  voracity  of  our  ancestors : 
without  any  scientific  observance  of  order  these  Friends  of  Liberty 
tackled  all  that  stood  before  them  —  beef  and  mutton,  fish  and 
apple  pie,  turkey,  tongue,  ham,  chicken,  soup  and  jelly — "  plenti- 
fully dispersed  and  fashionably  set  out."  Faces  grew  shiny  with 
long  continued  exercise ;  those  who  wore  wigs  pushed  them  back, 
those  who  wore  powder  found  it  slipping  from  their  hair  on  their 
shoulders ;  bones— the  succulent  bones  of  duck  and  chicken — 
were  freely  gnawed  and  sucked,  as  was  still  the  custom  even  in 
circles  much  higher  than  that  which  these  Friends  of  Liberty 
adorned. 

At  last  the  dishes  were  removed,  and  the  business  of  the 
evening,  with  the  drinking,  began.  It  is  not  stated,  unfortunately, 
whether  the  Friends  of  Liberty  drank  port  or  punch.  Contem- 
porary pictures  incline  one  to  favour  the  theory  of  punch. 

We  of  too  degenerate  age  are  wont  to  complain  of  the  after- 

lich    of    us    could    now     "Themlstoelea"  (Lord 

and  the  toasts  at  this  ''""^^'/TJ^*'  '''""' 
e?  Even  the  speaker 
r  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  night, 
drink  the  health  of  the  King.  His  name 
►mitted — a  thing  astonishing  to  us,  who 
:  personal  hostility  to  the  sovereign.  Fox, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  began  with  the 
"  Independent  Electors  of  the  City  of 
Westminster  * ;  he  followed  with  "The 
Majesty  of  the  People  of  England," 
"The  Cause  of  Freedom  all  over  the 
"The  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory  of 
Uiam  the  Third."  Twenty-seven  toasts  are 
ed  at  length,  with* the  ominous  words  at 
"  Several  other  toasts  were  given."  Songs 
g  by  Captain  Morris  of  Anacreontic  fame, 
lister,  and  others  of  the  tuneful  choir, 
e  midst  of  this  growing  excitement  it  was 
hat  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  which  was 
Listody  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  been 
Men  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement 
lay.  What  did  this  thing  portend?  Who 
sd  it  to  be  done?  What  did  it  mean? 
rdered  by  the  King,  or  by  Pitt,  or  by  Fox  ? 
^^''from  ^'ne%h!u^Cand^^^^^      What    deep-laid    plot    did    the    burglar)'  conceal? 
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Nobody  could  tell.  The  King,  rising  to  the  occasion,  ordered  a  new  seal  to  be  made 
without  delay.  The  robbery,  which  had  no  political  significance,  was  forgotten,  and 
the  mind  of  the  public  returned  to  the  General  Election. 

On   March   25th   the    House   of  Commons  was   dissolved,  and   the  candidates 
made   haste  to  issue   their  addresses  to   the  "Worthy  and  Independent  Electors  of 
the  City  of  Westminster."    The  Committee  of   Hood   and    Wray  met   at    Wood's 
Hotel,  and  that  of  Fox  at  the  Shakespeare  Tavern,  both  in  Co  vent  Garden.      The 
Westminster    hustings   were  at   that    time   put   up    in    front   of  St.    Paul's,   Covent 
Garden.     If  I  remember  aright,  the  hustings  of  the  election  of   i868   were  erected 
in  Trafalgar  Square ;  and  I  think  they  were   the  last.     Then,  pending  the  opening 
of  the  poll,  the  merry  game  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation  began,  and  was  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  vigour  on  both  sides.      Against  Hood  nothing  at  all  could  be 
"       '  by  the  most  rancorous  opponent :  he  was  an  Irish  peer, 
eated,  and  a  victorious  admiral.     Against  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
,  there  were  two  or  three  unfortunate  circumstances, 
r,  he  had  been  put  into  his  seat  by  the  recommendation 
jence  of  Fox,  whom  he  now  deserted     Of  course,  there- 
was  Judas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Traitor,  Monster  of  Ingratitude, 
s  the  first  charge :   in  default  of  anything  else  it  was  a 
id  charge,  to  which  his   enemies  could  always  return, 
gratitude,  however,  has  always  failed  to  command  popular 
ion.     What    can   one    expect  ?     VVhat  does   everybody's 
ce  teach  ?     "  Gratitude,  sir,"  says  the  disappointed  man 
e,  "  no  one  expects ;  but  ..."     I  do  not  suppose  that 
ge   of   ingratitude    lost    Sir  Cecil  Wray  one  single  vote, 
e  than  unexpected  inconsistency  or  a  sudden  change  of 
a  sudden  change  of  principle  in  these  days   affects  the 
a   modern    politician.      The   electors,   therefore,    heard 
moved    faces    that    Sir    Cecil    was    worse    than    Judas 
as   regards   treachery   and    ingratitude :    what  had    the 
Election  to  do  with  private  gratitude  ?     They  therefore 
proceeded  to  vote  for  him. 

There  was,  however,  another  weapon — and  one  far 
more  effective.  He  had  once  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  lavish  expenditure  of  Chelsea  Hospital^ 
which  maintained  the  old  soldiers  of  the  country  at  an 
annual  cost  of  j£s  ^  apiece.     And  on  that  occasion  he 

,... , declared  that,  rather  than  continue  this  prodigality,  he 

" The Mvat Candidates."  ^^^j^  j-j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  abolition  of  the  Hospital!    The 

abolition  of  Chelsea  Hospital !  And  Chelsea  Hospital  was  in  Westminster  Borough  ! 
And  that  a  Westminster  member  should  say  this  monstrous  thing !  And,  after  he  had 
said  it,  should  dare  to  become  a  candidate  again !  Here,  indeed,  seemed  a  chance 
for  the  other  side!  Would  the  electors — the  patriotic,  enlightened  electors  of 
Westminster — return  one  who  would  actually  abolish,  because  it  cost  a  little  money, 
the  old  soldiers'  hospital  ? 

And  there  was  a  third  weapon.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  had  even  proposed  a  tax  on 
housemaids  I  Horrible  !  Wicked  I  This  Monster  would  actually  drive  out  of  their 
places  all  the  housemaids  in  the  country  I  What  would  become  of  these  poor 
girls?  What  would  they  do?  Must  they  be  thrown,  weeping  and  reluctant, 
into  the  arms  of  Vice?  Eloquence  was  exhausted,  tears  were  shed,  wrath  was 
aroused  by  the  mere   description  of  what  would  have  happened  to  these  poor  girls 
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had  this  tax  been  passed. 
In  vain  did  Sir  Cecil  explain 
away  his  words.  There 
they  were  !  In  vain  did 
he  say  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  better  to  give 
every  man  a  pension  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  with 
permission  to  live  where 
he  wished  :  he  had  wounded 
the  popular  sentiment — he 
said  he  would  willingly 
abolish  Chelsea  Hospital. 
As  regards  the  housemaids, 
it  was  quite  useless  to 
explain  that  the  master 
would  pay  the  tax,  not  the 
maid :  the  average  elector 
did  not  want  to  pay  any 
more  taxes ;  rather  than 
pay  this  tax  he  would  go 
without  his  maidservant- 
then  what  was  the  poor 
girl    to    do  ?      With    such 

excellent  weapons  as  these,     --^>i^^i^'<>t^  ^o"-  *'««'  ^raif). 

the  caricaturist,    the   lampooner,   the   writer  of  squibs  and   the   poet    were  amply 
provided. 


First,  by  way  of  catechism: — 

"  Who,  in  his  advertisement,  professes  to  be  the  protector  of  the  fair  sex  ? 
"Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

"  Who  proposed  a  tax  on  the  poorest  of  the  fair  sex  ? 
"  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

"  Who  calls  himself  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  humanity  ? 
"  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

"  Who  proposed  to  pull  down  Chelsea  Hospital  ? 
"  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

"Who  has  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  every  man  of  honour,  humanity,  and  con- 
sistency ? 

"  Sir  Cecil  Wray." 

Next,  which  is  always  a  sure  method  of  creating  a  laugh,  and  is  moreover  very 
easy  to  manage,  a  leaflet  in  the  Biblical  style: — 


"  And  it  came  to  pass  that  there  were  dissensions  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  nation. 

"  And  the  Counsellors  of  the  Back  Stairs  said, '  Let  us  take  advantage,  and  yoke  the 
people,  even  as  oxen  and  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

"  *  And  let  us  break  up  the  Assembly  of  Privileges,  and  get  a  new  one  of  Prerogatives, 
and  let  us  hire  false  prophets  to  deceive  the  people.*    And  they  did  so. 

"  Then  Judas  Iscariot  went  among  the  citizens,  saying,  *  Choose  me  one  of  your  elders, 
and  I  will  tax  your  innocent  damsels,  and  I  will  take  their  bread  from  the  helpless,  lame 
and  blind,' "  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Or  by  way  of  posters,  as  the  following: — 

**  To  'be  sold  by  Auction 

By 

JUDAS   ISCARIOT, 

At  the  Prerogative  Arms,  Westminster, 

CHELSEA   HOSPITAL, 

With  all  the  live  and  dead  Stock, 

In  which  is  included  the  Cloaks,  Crutches,  Fire  Arms,  etc,  of  the  poor  worn-out 

Veterans,  who  have  bled  in  their  Countr/s  Cause,  their  existence  being 

declared  a  Public  Nuisance. 

Likewise  the  Vinue,  Innocence,  and  Modesty  of  the  harmless,  inoffensive 

Servant  Maids. 

The  Sale  of  this  last  lot  was  intended  by  Judas  for  the  purpose  ol  raising 

the  supplies  for  the  Tax  on  Maid  Servants. 

JUDAS    ISCARIOT 

is  extremely  sorry  he  cannot  put  up  for  Sale 

PUBLIC   INGRATITUDE, 

Having  Reserved  that  Article  for  Himsel£ 

"  N.B.— To  be  disposed  of,  A  large  Quantity  of  Patent  Dark  Lanterns,  and 
the  best  Price  will  be  given  for  a  set  of  Fellows  who  will  go  through  thick  and 
thin  for  a  rotten  back  staircase. 

Huzza  for  Prerogative !    A  Fig  for  the  Constitution  ! " 

It  was  then  discovered — or  alleged,  which  came  to  the  same  thing — that  Sir  Ce(5il 
had  married  his  own  housemaid.  The  following  not  very  brilliant  epigram  is  written 
"  on  Sir  Cecil  proposing  a  tax  on  Maid  Servants  after  having  married  his  own " : — 

"  When  Cecil  first  the  plan  laid  down, 
Poor  servant  girls  to  curse. 
He  looked  at  home,  and  took  his  own 
For  better  and  for  worse.** 


The  Chelsea  business  provoked  a  more  worthy  effusion : — 


"  And  will  you  turn  us  out  of  doors. 
In  age,  to  want  a  prey — 
When  cold  winds  blow  and  tempest  roars, 
Ohl     Hard  Sir  Cecil  Wray? 

"  This  house  our  haven  is,  and  port 
After  a  stormy  sea : 
Then  shall  it  be  cast  down  in  sport, 
By  hard  Sir  Cecil  Wray? 

"'Twill  break  our  heart  these  scenes  to  leave. 
But  soldiers  must  obey; 
Yet  in  my  conscience  I  believe 
You're  mad.  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

"  For  who  will  see  us  poor  and  lame. 
Exposed  on  the  highway. 
And  not  with  curses  load  the  name 
Of  thee,  Sir  Cecil  Wray? 
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"These  walls  can  talk  of  M indents  plain, 
Of  England^s  proudest  day : 
I  think  I  hear  these  walls  complain 
Of  thee,  Sir  Cecil  Wray. 

"  If  thou  art  bent  the  poor  to  harm, 
Attack  the  young  and  gay : 
Girls  both  in  health  and  beauty  warm, — 
But  we  are  old.  Sir  Wray." 

But  Sir  Cecil  Wray  had  once  published  a  volume  of  poems.  Perhaps  the 
cnielest  stroke  of  all — if  the  poor  man  had  the  sensitive  nature  of  most  poets — 
must  have  been  certain  parodies  of  these  verses.  Here  are  some.  The  notes 
are,  of  course,  part  of  the  parody. 

"On  Celia  killing  a  Flea. 
"  Thou  great  epitome  of  little  death,  all  hail ! 
How  blest  thy  fate  beneath  my  Celiacs  lovely  nail ! 
No  more  thou'lt  skip  from  sheet  to  sheet  alive  and  well, 
The  furious  nail  and  finger  toll'd  thy  passing  bell. 

"N.B.— The  allusion  to  the  noise  made  by  the  animal's  sudden  death  is  beautifully 
descriptive  of  a  passing  bell." 

"On  a  Black  Sow  with  a  Litter  of  Thirteen  Pigs. 

"  To  the  head  of  that  sow,  what  a  back,  chine,*  and  tail  I ' 
Here,  John,  bring  to  Porkey'  some  milk  and  some  meaL 
Desire  your  mistress  and  Patty*  my  cousin 
Come  look  at  the  mother  and  her  baker's  dozen.* 

"  How  sweet  is  the  smell  of  the  straw  in  her  stye !  • 
It's  a  mixture  of  oaten,  and  wheaten,  and  rye. 
What  an  eye  has  this  fat  little  creature,  indeed ! 
But  no  wonder  at  that,  'tis  the  true  Chinese  Breed.' 

♦  *  *  • 

"The  thirteenth  my  dear  wife  has  told  me  she  means 
To  dress  here  at  home,  with  sage  *  chopped  in  the  brains  : 
And  the  belly,'  she  says,  shall  be  stuffed  with  sweet  things. 
With  prunes  and  with  currants— a  Dish  fit  for  Kings  : 
And  egg  sauce  *°  we  will  have,  and  potatoes,"  and  butter. 
And  will  eat  till  neither  one  word  more  can  we  utter. 

'  The  chine  is  always  considered  the  nicest  part  of  the  pork,  either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  is 
monstrous  fine  eating  when  the  Norfolk  Turkies  are  in  reason. 
'  The  tail  of  a  little  roasted  pig  is  a  nice  morsel. 

•  Porkey  was  the  Sow's  name. 

*^Patty  b  an  abbreviation  of  the  Christian  name  Martha.     Patty  contains  five  letters — Martha 
has  six. 

•  A  baker's  dozen  is  thirteen. 

•  Stye  is  the  name  of  a  place  where  hogs,  pigs,  and  sows  are  usually  kept. 

•  China  is  a  great  place  in  the  Eastern  world,  where  I  have  never  been  in.     But  I  have  cups 
aad  saucers,  and  tea,  and  a  mandarin,  and  two  fire  screens  that  were  actually  made  there. 

•  Sage  chopped  in  the  brains  is  very  common,  and  if  the  little  tongue  is  put  among  them,  it 
makes  the  dish  better. 

•  The  place  which  contains  the  entrails,  and  when  stuffed  with  sweet  things  is  delicious. 
*•  Egg  sauce  is  common  in  Ireland  with  pigs. 

"  Potatoes — a  vegetable  something  like  a  turnip,  but  more  like  an  apple.      They  are  sold  in 
•Covent  Garden,  and  the  Irish  are  fond  of  them." 
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The  Election  took  place  during  the  time  of  dismal  depression  following  the 
humiliation  of  the  American  War.  There  was  one  branch  of  the  service,  and  only 
one,  which  the  country  could  regard  with  pride  or  even  satisfaction.  This  was  the 
Navy ;  and  of  all  the  brave  men  who,  in  that  disastrous  war,  endeavoured  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag.  Lord  Hood  was  the  popular  favourite.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  career.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  silence  with  which  the  writers  on  the  other  side  treated  him,  that  it  was  not 
considered  safe  to  attack  him.  Even  the  malignity  of  electioneering  warfare  was 
compelled  to  spare  the  name  of  Hood.  He  was  returned,  of  course,  and  he 
continued  to  represent  Westminster  until  the  long  war  begun  in  1793. 

As  regards  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  of  which  we  have  seen 
some,  were  villainous  enough  to  meet  the  case  of  the  greatest  monster  or  the  most 
brazen  turn-coat :  they  were  also  powerless,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  real 
foundation  for  attack  was  so  extremely  weak.      One  con   already  perceive,   behind 


"Proceaalon  to  the  Hustings  after  a  successful  canuass  "  (after  a  print  A.D.  1784). 

this  onslaught  of  combined  bludgeon  and  rapier,  a  harmless  man  of  blameless 
private  character ;  cultivated ;  probably  rather  weak ;  who  was  ill-advised  when  he 
opposed  his  old  friend  Fox,  and  when  he  brought  forward  Hood,  a  man  enormously 
superior  to  himself.  That  he  obtained  so  many  votes  and  nearly  defeated  his 
opponent  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Court. 

As  for  Fox,  he  was  at  this  time  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
unbounded  activity.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  returned  for  Midhurst.  Before 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had  become  a  power  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  had 
run  racehorses;  he  was  a  notorious  gambler;  and  had  incurred  debts  to  the  total 
of  ;^240,ooo ;  he  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  King  and  a  friend  of  the  people. 
We  shall  see  what  the  other  side  could  rake  up  against  him. 

First  there  were  questions  suggested — "  Did  you  not "  say,  or  do  this  or  that  ? — 
abuse  Lord  North  and  then  join  him — promise  great  things  and  perform  nothing — 
buy  up  all  the  usual  scribblers  in  the  City — cringe  to  the  electors  ?  Then  there 
were  sarcastic  reasons  why  Fox  should  be  supported :  the  admirable   economy  with 
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which  he  conducted  his  own  affairs — his  general  consistency — his  great  landed  estates 
— his  hatred  of  gambling. 

Another  set  of  questions  insinuated  that  he  was  a  private  friend  of  one  Tyrle, 
executed  for  high  treason  in  sending  information  to  France.  Virtuous  indignation, 
of  course,  and  not  political  expediency,  compelled  the  plain  and  honest  "  Father  " 
to  ask  whether  the  electors  would  vote  for  the  "  high  priest  of  drunkenness,  gaming, 
and  every  species  of  debauchery  that  can  contaminate  the  principles  we  should  wish 
to  inculcate  in  our  offspring." 

They  called  him  Carlo  Khan,  and  Cogdie  Shufflecard  Reynardine,  and  they 
made  the  most  infamous  attacks  on  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  the  other 
ladies  who  canvassed  for  him.  Most  of  them  are  not  to  be  quoted :  the  following 
extracts  are  the  most  decent : — 

"  Hail,  Duchess,  first  of  womankind  ! 
Far,  far  you  leave  your  sex  behind ; 

With  you  none  can  compare : 
For  who  but  you,  from  street  to  street, 
Would  run  about,  a  vote  to  get. 
Thrice,  thrice  bewitching  fair ! 

"  Each  day  you  visit  every  shop. 
Into  the  house  your  head  you  pop. 

Nor  do  you  act  the  prude  : 
For  every  man  salutes  your  Grace  ; 
Some  kiss  your  hand  and  some  your  face. 

And  some  are  rather  rude. 

*The  girl  condemned  to  walk  the  streets 
And  pick  each  blackguard  up  she  meets, 

And  get  him  in  her  clutches. 
Has  lost  her  trade ;  for  they  despise 
Her  wanton  airs,  her  leering  eyes, 
Now  they  can  kiss  a  Duchess  ! '' 

The  following  lyrics  are  the  commencement  of  a  short  satiric  poem,  compelled, 
like  the  remonstrance  of  the  "  Father,"  by  the  indignant  heart  of  the  poet  :— 

"  See  modest  Duchesses,  no  longer  nice, 
In  Virtue's  honour  haunt  the  sinks  of  Vice : 
In  Freedom's  cause  the  guilty  bribe  convey, 
And  perjured  wretches  piously  betray." 

In  a  lighter  strain  the  following: — 

"  Her  mien  like  Cytherea's  dove. 
Her  lips  like  Hybla's  honey  : 
Who  would  not  give  a  vote  for  love, 
Unless  he  wanted  money? 

"  Alas  I    To  reputation  blind  ! 
I  wonder  some  folks  bore  it : 
YouVe  lost  your  fame,  and  those  that  find 
Can  ne'er  again  restore  it.'* 

On  the  other  side  there  was  one  capable  of  putting  the  Duchess  in  a  more 
amiable  light  :— 

"Arrayed  in  matchless  beauty,  Devon's  fair, 
In  Fox's  favour  takes  a  zealous  part : 
But,  oh  I  where'er  the  pilferer  comes,  beware — 
She  supplicates  a  vote  and  steals  a  heart." 
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All  the  ladies  were  not  on  the  side  of  Fox:  Lady  Buckinghamshire  came  into 
the  field  for  Hood  and  Wray.  Unfortunately  she  was  inferior  to  the  Duchess  in 
personal  charms,  and  the  friends  of  Fox,  one  regrets  to  say,  had  the  bad  taste  to 
call  her  Madame  Blubber.  They  made  at  least  one  song  about  her,  of  which  one 
can  quote  the  first  two  stanzas : — 

"A  certain  lady  I  won't  name 

Must  take  an  active  part,  sir, 
To  show  that  Devon's  beauteous  dame 

Should  not  engage  each  heart,  sir. 
She  canvassed  all— both  great  and  small. 

And  thundered  at  each  door,  sir; 
She  rummaged  every  shop  and  stall. 

The  Duchess  was  still  before,  sir. 

"Sam  Marrowbones  had  shut  his  shop, 

And  just  had  lit  his  pipe,  sir. 
When  in  the  lady  needs  must  pop. 

Exceeding  plump  and  ripe,  sir. 
*  Gad  zounds  1 '  said  he,  *  how  late  you  be  I 

For  votes  you  come  to  bore  me, — 
But  let  us  feel,  are  you  beef  or  veal  ? 

The  Duchess  has  been  before  ye.'** 

On  Thursday,  April  ist,  the  polling  began.  The  hustings  were  put  up  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  at  eleven  a.m.  the  candidates  appeared  before  an  enormous  mob. 
Fox's  address  was  drowned  in  clamours  and  shouts  and  curses,  and  by  the 
delectable  music  of  marrowbones  and  cleavers.  The  show  of  hands  was  declared 
in  favour  of  Hood  and  Wray:  a  Poll  was  demanded,  and  was  opened 
immediately. 

The  polling  went  on,  day  after  day,  for  more  than  six  weeks.  It  was  not  until 
Monday,  May  17th,  that  it  was  finally  closed.  During  the  whole  of  that  time 
Westminster  was  the  scene  of  continual  fighting,  feasting  and  drinking.  Lord  Hood, 
about  whose  return  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  from  the  beginning,  thought 
it  necessary  to  protect  his  voters  by  a  body  of  sailors  brought  from  Wapping. 
These  gallant  fellows  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  hustings,  displaying  the  King's 
colours,  and  actually  commanded  by  naval  officers.  It  seems  incredible  that  such 
a  thing  should  have  been  tolerated.  But  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  sailors 
assaulted  and  knocked  down  the  voters  on  the  other  side.  When  complaints  were 
made.  Hood's  Committee  refused  to  send  them  away. 

On  Saturday,  April  3rd,  a  body  of  Guards,  nearly  three  hundred  strong,  were 
marched  to  Covent  Garden  under  orders  to  vote  for  Hood  and  Wray. 

On  April  5th  the  sailors  met  their  match,  for  the  chairmen,  all  stout  and  sturdy 
Irishmen,  came  down  to  Covent  Garden  in  a  body,  and  after  a  battle  with  cudgels 
and  chair-poles  in  the  fine  old  eighteenth-century  fashion — a  form  of  fight  which 
gave  every  possible  advantage  to  the  valiant,  and  every  opportunity  for  personal 
distinction — they  drove  the  sailors  from  the  field  and  remained  in  possession.  The 
routed  sailors  made  for  St.  James's  Street,  proposing  to  destroy  the  chairs ;  but  they 
were  followed  by  the  chairmen,  resolute  to  preserve  their  property.  Again  the 
sailors  were  driven  from  the  field.  The  rioting  continued,  more  or  less,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Election.  For  the  most  part  it  was  carried  on  in  Covent  Garden, 
outside  Wood's  Hotel,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  Hood  and  Wray ;  and  outside 
the  Shakespeare  Tavern,  where  sat  Fox's   Committee.      For  instance,   one  day  a 
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certain  party  of  amiable  and  honest  butchers  marched  into  Covent  Garden  wearing 
Fox's  colours.  Of  course  it  was  quite  accidental  that  this  procession,  with  its  band 
of  marrowbones  and  cleavers,  should  strike  up  an  inspiriting  strain,  accompanied  by 
derisive  cheers,  in  front  of  Wood's  Hotel,  and  of  course  they  did  not  expect  what 
followed — the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  sailors  armed  with  bludgeons  and 
cutlasses.  A  fight  followed,  in  which  the  sailors  were  driven  back ;  some  one  from 
the  hotel  windows  fired  into  the  mobi  upon  which  the  windows  were  broken.  The 
arrival  of  the  Guards  prevented  fresh  hostilities.  A  good  many  were  wounded  in 
this  affair;  happily,  no  one  was  killed. 

A  more  serious  riot  took  place  on  May  nth.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
polling  would  conclude 
on  that  day;  the  West- 
minster magistrates,  ap- 
prehending a  riot,  called 
together  a  large  number 
of  special  constables,  and 
sent  them  to  Covent 
Garden  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  polling  went  on 
quietly  until  three  o'clock, 
when  it  closed  for  the 
day.  Then  the  fighting 
began  between  the 
butchers  and  the  con- 
stables. Who  provoked 
it?  The  constables  were 
sent,  it  was  said,  in  order 
to  get  up  a  riot.  The 
butchers,  it  was  said,  be- 
gan. Fox  himself  was 
knocked  down.  The  con- 
stables were  defeated,  one 
man  being  killed ;  and 
the  soldiers  were  called  in. 

Mr.     John     Hunter, 
surgeon,  gave  evidence  in 
the  inquest  that  followed. 
The   man  was  killed  by 
injuries  inflicted  by  some   "^ 
blunt  weapon,  presumably 
a  bludgeon.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown.     The  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  carefully  conducted  so  as 
to  throw  the  odium  of  his  death  on  Fox's  side.     He  was  buried,  though  a  Whitechapel 
man,  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.     The  other  people  declared 
that  he  was  really  buried  at  Whitechapel,  and  that  the  coffin  placed   in  St.  Paul's 
was  empty.     The  funeral  was  conducted,  of  course,  very  slowly  past  the  Shakespeire 
Tavern  and  before  the  hustings.     The  widow  followed  in  a  mourning  coach,  crying . 
out  of  the  window   "  Blood  for  Blood  ! "      The  procession  was  admirably  arranged 
in  order  to  provoke  another  riot,  which   would  certainly  have  happened,  had   not 
Fox's  Committee  caused  the  polling  to  be  stopped  at  two  instead  of  three  o'clock, 
so  that  when   the  funeral  arrived   Covent   Garden  was  comparatively  quiet.      The 


,  The  Speaker's  Court  as  It  appeared  before  the  Fire. 
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last  day  of  the  struggle  was  on  May  17th,  after  forty-seven  days  of  polling.  The 
result  was: — 

Lord  Hood 6694 

Charles  James  Fox 6254 

Sir  Cecil  Wray 5998 

Sir  Cecil  Wray  demanded  a  scrutiny,  to  which  Fox  objected.  The  reason  of  his 
objection  appeared  later  on,  when  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  House,  and  it 
appeared  that  a  scrutiny  would  probably  last  five  years  and  would  cost  ^30,000, 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  candidates.     It  was  therefore  abandoned. 

But  the  fun  was  not  yet  finished.  A  Triumphal  Procession  was  formed,  and  the 
successful  candidate  was  escorted  on  his  way  to  Devonshire  House.  The  following 
was  the  order  of  the  Procession : — 

"  Heralds  on  Horseback. 

Twenty-four  marrow-bones  and  cleavers. 

The  Arms  of  Westminster. 

Thirty  Firemen  of  Westminster. 

Martial  Music 

Committees  of  the  seven  Parishes,  with  white  Wands,  following  their  respective  banners 

and  attended  by  numberless  gentlemen  of  the  several  Districts. 

Squadron  of  Gentlemen  on  Horseback  in  Buff  and  Blue. 

Trumpets. 

Flag — The  Rights  of  the  Commons. 

Grand  Band  of  Music 

Flag— The  Men  of  the  People. 

Marshals  on  Foot 

Triumphal  Chair 

Decorated  with  Laurels,  in  which  was  seated 

The  Right  Hon.  Charies  James  Fox. 

Trumpets. 

Flag— The  Whig  Cause. 

Second  Squadron  of  Horse. 

Liberty  Boys  of  Newport  Market. 

Mr.  Fox's  Carriage  crowned  with  Laurels. 

Banner  Sacred  to  Female  Patriotism. 

Blue  Standard.     Inscribed 

Independence ! 

State  carriages  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  drawn  by 

six  horses  superbly  caparisoned,  with  six  running  footmen  attending  on  each. 

Gentlemen^s  Servants  closing  the  Procession — two  and. two." 

The  Procession  over,  they  all  adjourned — Marrow-bones,  Cleavers,  Liberty  Boys 
and  all,  to  Willis's  Rooms,  where  they  made  a  glorious  night  of  it. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  gave  a  dejeuner  in  honour  of  the  occasion  to  six  hundred 
"  of  the  first  persons  of  fashion."  They  danced  all  night  and  till  six  in  the  morning, 
and  they  all  met  again  in  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Crewe's  Ball.  Captain  Morris  took 
the  chair  after  supper,  and  sang  the  "  Baby  and  Nurse."  He  then  proposed  a  toast, 
"  Bufif  and  Blue  and  Mrs.  Crewe  1 "  to  which  the  fair  hostess  responded,  wittily 
and  gracefully,  with  "  Buff  and  Blue  and  all  for  you ! "  Then  Captain  Morris  gave 
them  a  succession  of  songs  "with  a  spirit  that  made  every  fair  eye  in  the  room 
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dance  with  delight."      At  four  o'clock  they   went  back  to  the  dancing  and   kept  it 
up  till  six  or  seven. 

So  ended  the  fiercest  contest  and  the  longest  of  which  any  history  remains. 
It  is  also,  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  advanced,  the  only  election  of  which 
there  has  been  preserved  so  complete  a  record.  Page  after  page,  in  the  volume 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  is  filled  with  paragraphs  cut  from  the  papers  of  the 
day,  in  which  the  most  astonishing  ingenuity  is  devoted  to  the  invention  of  new 
libels,  the  distortion  of  old  speeches,  and  the  perversion  of  facts.  We  have  seen 
that  against  Sir  Cecil  Wray  absolutely  nothing  of  the  least  importance  could  be 
alleged,  because  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  to  be  Fox's  henchman  for 
life.  Fox  had  certainly  introduced  Wray  to  the  Westminster  electors,  and  that  was 
the  only  service  he  had  rendered  him.  Against  Fox  himself  very  little  of 
importance  could  be  alleged,  because,  even  if  he  was  a  prodigal,  a  gambler  and 
of  doubtful  virtue,  the  average  Briton  has  always  loved  a  sportsman,  and  has  never 
— at  least,  not  until  quite  recently— thought  that  a  man's  gifts  and  powers  as  a 
statesman  depend  upon  his  private  morals.  All  the  abuse,  all  the  libels,  all  the 
monstrous  lies  hurled  about  on  either  side,  were  absolutely  useless :  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  influenced  a  single  elector.  Were  the  gentlemen  who  played  so  beautifully 
with  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  influenced  ?  Were  the  Liberty  Boys  of  Newport 
Market  influenced  ?  Were  the  residents  of  Peter  Street,  Orchard  Street,  the  Almonry 
influenced?  They  were  not  voters.  The  voting  qualification  of  1784  was  the 
burgage  holding,  the  tenant  who  paid  scot  and  lot,  and  the  potwaller.  Did  the 
presence  of  the  sailors  assist  the  Court  party?  Did  the  valiant  chairmen  prove  of 
any  real  help  to  Fox  ?  I  think  not.  All  these  things  amused  the  mob  :  none 
of  these  things  moved  the  elector.  The  one  thing  that  damaged  Fox  was  his  late 
coalition  with  Lord  North,  the  man  most  heartily  and  thoroughly  detested  in  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country— the  man  universally  regarded  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  national  disasters  and  humiliations.  And  I  think  that  what  hurt  Sir 
Cecil  Wray  most  was  the  marching  of  the  three  hundred  Guards  in  a  body  to  vote 
as  they  were  ordered,  and  the  interference  of  the  Court  in  commanding  every  person 
connected  with  the  Household  to  vote  against  Fox.  And  for  my  own  part,  had  I 
been  able  to  vote  at  that  election.  Fox  should  have  had  a  plumper  from  me  if  only 
'to  win  one  of  the  Duchess's  smiles  ;  and  if  any  other  rea.son  were  wanting,  I  should 
have  voted  for  Fox  because,  of  all  the  men  of  that  most  disagreeable  period.  Fox, 
to  my  mind,  stands  out  as  the  bravest,  the  most  genial,  and  the  most  patriotic. 

Walter  Besant. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

AN    INTERLUDE. 

A  MONTH  or  five  weeks  went  by  at  Rosham  almost  without  incident.  For 
the  moment  money  troubles  were  m  abeyance,  seeing  that  the  payment  of 
the  interest  due  on  the  mortgages  was  not  pressed,  and  the  sale  of  Lady 
Graves'  jewels  had  provided  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  most  immediate  claims,  to 
pay  household  expenses,  and  even  to  provide  for  Ellen's  trousseau  upon  a  moderate 
scale.  By  degrees  Henry  regained  the  use  of  his  injured  limb,  though  it  was  now 
evident  that  he  would  carry  the  traces  of  his  accident  to  the  grave  in  the  shape  of 
a  pronounced  limp.  In  all  other  respects  he  was  bodily  as  well  as  ever  he  had 
been,  though  he  remained  much  troubled  in  mind.  Of  Joan  he  had  heard  nothing ; 
and  it  appeared  that  nobody  knew  where  she  had  gone,  or  what  she  was  doing, 
except  possibly  Mr.  Levinger,  whom  he  scarcely  cared  to  ask  for  tidings.  That 
her  aunt  did  not  know  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  morning  she  arrived  at 
the  Hall,  and,  adopting  a  tone  in  which  obsequiousness  and  violence  were  curiously 
mixed,  taxed  him  roundly  with  having  spirited  her  niece  away.  In  vain  did  Henr>' 
assure  her  that  he  knew  no  more  of  Joan's  whereabouts  than  she  did  herself;  since 
she  either  did  not  or  would  not  believe  him,  and  at  length  departed,  breathing 
threats  that  if  the  girl  was  not  forthcoming  shortly  she  would  "  make  it  hot  for  him, 
baronet  or  no  baronet."  For  his  part  Henry  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand 
Mrs.  Gillingwater's  conduct,  since  he  knew  well  that  she  had  no  sort  of  affection 
for  her  niece,  and  it  was  obvious  from  her  words  that  she  was  rather  proud  than 
otherwise  of  the  gossip  connecting  Joan's  name  with  his  own. 

"  I  know  all  about  your  goings  on,"  she  had  said,  "  though  I  haven't  come 
here  to  preach  to  you,  for  that's  your  affair  and  hers;  but  I  do  say  that  if  you 
call  yourself  a  gentleman  you  should  do  what  is  handsome  by  the  girl,  seeing 
that  you've  stood  in  the  way  of  her  making  a  good  marriage ;  and,  to  put  it  plump. 
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Sir  Henry,  I  think  that  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  something  for  me  too,  bearing 
in  mind  all  the  'truck'  that  Pve  had  about  the  two  of  you,  and  that  one  has 
been  taken  away  from  me  as  was  dearer  than  a  daughter." 

The  real  explanation  of  this  estimable  person's  behaviour  was  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  Joan  being  gone,  she  had  lost  the  monthly  sum  that  was  paid  for  her 
board,  and  in  the  second  she  had  been  bribed  by  Samuel  Rock  to  win  the  secret 
of  her  hiding-place  from  Henry.  In  due  course  Mrs.  Gillingwater  reported  the 
failure  of  her  mission  to  Samuel,  who,  needless  to  say,  did  not  believe  a  word  of 
Henry's  denial.  Indeed,  he  accused  Mrs.  Gillingwater  first  of  being  a  fool,  and 
next  of  taking  money  from  the  enemy  as  well  as  from  himself,  with  the  result  that 
a  very  pretty  quarrel  ensued  between  the  pair  of  them. 

After  a  few  days*  reflection  Samuel  determined  to  take  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands.  Already  he  had  attempted  to  extract  information  about  Joan  from  Mr. 
Levinger,  who,  however,  professed  ignorance,  and  would  give  him  none.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  man  was  hateful  to  Joan,  he  had  the  good  feeling  to  wish 
to  protect  her  from  his  advances ;  for  he  saw  well  that  if  once  Rock  learned  her 
address  he  would  follow  her  like  a  shadow,  and  if  necessary  hunt  her  from  place 
to  place,  importuning  her  to  marry  him.  The  girl  was  out  of  the  way,  which  was 
much,  though  of  course  it  would  be  better  were  she  safely  married.  But,  greatly 
as  he  might  desire  such  a  thing,  he  would  be  no  party  to  her  persecution.  Joan, 
he  felt,  was  doing  her  best  to  further  his  plans;  in  return  he  would  do  everything 
in  his  power— at  least,  everything  that  circumstances  permitted — to  promote  her 
comfort  and  welfare.  She  should  not  lack  for  money,  nor  should  she  be  tormented 
by  Samuel  Rock. 

Having  drawn  the  Monk's  Lodge  covers  blank,  Mr.  Rock  turned  his  attention 
to   those   of  Rosham.     As   a   first   step   he   sent    Mrs.    Gillingwater   to   whine   and 
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threaten,  with  results  that  we  have  already  learned.  Then  he  determined  to  go 
himself.  He  did  not,  however,  drive  up  to  the  Hall  and  ask  boldly  to  see  Sir 
Henry,  as  Mrs.  Gil  ling  water  had  done,  for  such  an  act  would  not  have  been  in 
keeping  with  his  character.  Samuel's  nature  was  a  furtive  one.  Did  he  desire  to 
see  a  person,  he  would  lurk  about  for  hours  in  order  to  meet  him  on  some  path 
which  he  knew  that  he  must  follow,  rather  than  accost  him  in  a  public  place. 
Even  in  business  transactions,  of  which  he  had  many,  this  custom  clung  to  him. 
He  was  rarely  seen  on  market  days,  and  so  well  were  his  habits  known,  that 
customers  desiring  to  buy  his  fat  stock  or  his  sheep  or  his  hay  would  wait  about 
the  land  till  he  "  happened ''  on  them  in  the  course  of  his  daily  round.  Thus  he 
made  three  separate  visits  to  Rosham  before  he  succeeded  in  meeting  Henry.  On 
the  first  occasion  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  practice— for  by  now  Henry  could 
get  about — to  walk  round  the  home-farm  after  breakfast.  Accordingly  Rock 
returned  on  the  following  day;  but  the  weather  chanced  to   be  bad,  and    Henry 

did  not  come  out.  Next 
morning  he  was  more 
fortunate.  Having  put  up 
his  cart  at  the  village  inn, 
he  took  his  stand  upon  an 
eminence,  as  though  he 
were  a  wandering  poet 
contemplating  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  and  waited. 
Presently  he  saw  Henry 
appear  out  of  a  cow-shed 
and  cross  some  fields  in 
his  direction,  whereon 
Samuel  retreated  behind 
a  hay-stack.  Five  minutes 
passed,  and  Henry  hobbled 
by  within  three  yards  of 
him.  He  followed  at  his 
heels,  unable  to  make  up 
his  mind  how  to  begin  the 
interview,  walking  so  softly 
'"Whothedeuiiateyou?"'  ^^  ^^e  grass   that  it  was 

not  until  Henry  observed  another  shadow  keeping  pace  with  his  own  that  he  became 
aware  of  his  presence.  Then,  not  unnaturally,  he  wheeled  round  suddenly,  for  the 
apparition  of  this  second  shadow  in  the  open  field,  where  he  had  imagined  himself 
to  be  alone,  was  almost  uncanny.  So  quickly  did  he  turn,  indeed,  that  Samuel  ran 
into  him  before  he  could  stop  himself. 

**  Who  the  devil  are  you  ? "  said  Henry,  lifting  his  stick,  for  his  first  thought 
was  that  he  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  tramp.  "  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon," 
he  added :  '*  I  suppose  that  you  are  the  person  who  is  coming  to  see  me  about  the 
Five  Elms  farm?" 

"  I've  been  waiting  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Samuel  obsequiously,  and  lifting  his 
hat — "  in  fact,  Tve  been  waiting  these  three  mornings." 

"  Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  come  and  speak  to  me,  my  good  man,  instead 
of  sneaking  about  after  me  like  a  Red  Indian  ?  It's  easy  enough  to  find  me,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

*  It  isn't  about  a  farm  that  I  wish  to  see  you,  sir,"  went  on  Samuel,  ignoring  the 
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question.  "No,  sir,  this  ain't  no  matter  between  a  proud  landlord  and  a  poor 
tenant  coming  to  beg  a  few  pounds  off  his  rent  for  his  children's  bread,  as  it  were. 
This  is  a  matter  between  man  and  man,  or  perhaps  between  man  and  woman." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Henry,  "  are  you  crazed,  or  are  you  asking  me  riddles? 
Because,  if  so,  you  may  as  well  give  it  up,  for  I  hate  them.     What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Samuel  Rock," — here  his  manner  suddenly  became  insolent, — 
"  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  riddle ;  and  what's  more,  I  mean  to  get  an  answer 
to  it.     What  have  you  done  with  Joan  Haste  ?  " 

"Oh!  I  see,"  said  Henry.  "I  wonder  I  didn't  recognise  you.  Now,  Mr.  Samuel 
Rock,  by  way  of  a  beginning  let  me  recommend  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head.     I'm  not  the  kind  of  person  to  be  bullied,  do  you  understand  ?  " 

Samuel  looked  at  Henry's  blue  eyes,  that  shone  somewhat  ominously,  and  at 
his  determined  chin  and  mouth,  and  understood. 

"I'm  sure  I  meant  no  offence,  sir,"  he  replied,  again  becoming  obsequious. 

"  Very  well :  then  be  careful  to  give  none.  It  is  quite  easy  to  be  polite  when 
once  you  get  used  to  it.  Now  I  will  answer  your  question.  I  have  done  nothing 
with  Joan  Haste — about  whom,  by  the  way,  you  have  not  the  slightest  right  to 
question  me.  I  don't  know  where  she  is,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
her  for  several  weeks.     Good  morning  ! " 

"That,  sir,  is  a " 

"Now,  pray  be  careful."     And  Henry  turned  to  go. 

"  We  don't  part  like  that,  sir,"  said  Rock,  following  him  and  speaking  to  him 
over  his  shoulder.     "  I've  got  some  more  to  say  to  you." 

"  Then  say  it  to  my  face ;  don't  keep  sneaking  behind  me  like  an  assassin. 
What  is  it?" 

"This,  sir:  you  havQ  robbed  me,  sir;  you  have  taken  my  ewe-lamb,  as  David 
did  to  Nathan,  and  your  reward  shall  be  the  reward  of  David." 

"  Oh,  confound  you  and  your  ewe-lamb  ! "  said  Henry,  who  was  fast  getting 
beyond  argument     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  her  back,  sir.  I  don't  care  what's  happened ;  I  don't  care  if  you  have 
stolen  her;  I  tell  you  I  want  her  back." 

"Very  well,  then,  go  and  find  her;  but  don't  bother  me." 

"Oh  yes,  I'll  find  her  in  time;  I'll  marry  her,  never  you  fear;  but  I  thought 
that  you  might  be  able  to  help  me  on  with  it,  for  she's  nothing  to  you;  but  you 
see  it's  this  way — I  can't  live  without  her." 

"I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Rock,  that  I  don't  know  where  Joan  Haste  is;  and  if 
I  did,  I  may  add  that  I  would  not  help  you  to  find  her,  as  I  believe  she  is  hiding 
herself  to  keep  out  of  your  way.     Now  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  go  ? " 

Then  Samuel  burst  into  a  flood  of  incoherent  menaces  and  abuse,  bom  of 
his  raging  hate  and  jealousy.  Henry  did  not  follow  the  torrent — he  did  not  even 
attempt  to  do  so,  seeing  that  liis  whole  energies  were  occupied  in  a  supreme  effort 
to  prevent  himself  from  knocking  this  creature  down. 

"  She's  mine,  and  not  yours,"  he  ended.  "  I'm  an  honest  man,  I  am,  and  I 
mean  to  marry  her  like  an  honest  man  ;  and  when  I've  married  her,  just  you  keep 
clear.  Sir  Henry  Graves,  or,  by  the  God  that  made  you,  I'll  cut  your  throat  ! " 

"  Really,"  ejaculated  Henry,  "  this  is  too  much !  Here,  Jeffries,  and  you. 
Bates,"  he  called  to  two  men  in  his  employ  who  chanced  to  be  walking  by :  "  this 
person  seems  to  be  the  worse  for  drink.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  him 
off  the  premises?     And  look  here — be  careful  that  he  never  comes  back  again." 

Messrs.  Jeffries  and  Bates  grinned  and  obeyed ;  for,  as  it  happened,  they  both 
knew  Samuel,  and  one  of  them  had  a  grudge  against  him. 
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"  Vou  hear  what  Sir  Henry  says.  Now  come  you  on,  master,"  said  Jeffries. 
"  Surely  it  is  a  scandal  to  see  a  man  the  worse  for  beer  at  this  time  of  day.  Come 
on,  master." 

By  now  Samuel's  passion  had  spent  itself,  and  he  went  quietly  enough,  followed 
by  the  two  labourers.  Henry  watched  him  disappear  towards  the  road,  and  then 
said  aloud  :^ 

"  Upon  my  word,  Joan  Haste,  fond  as  I  am  of  you,  had  T  known  half  the 
trouble  and  insult  that  I  must  suffer  on  your  account,  1  would  have  chosen  to  go 
blind  before  ever  I  set  eyes  upon  your  face." 

Within  a  week  of  this  agreeable  interview  with  Samuel  Rock,  Henry  set  out  to 
pay  his  long-promised  visit  to  Monk's  Lodge.  This  time  he  drove  thither,  and  no 
lurther  accident  befell  him.  But  as  he  passed  by  Ramborough  Abbey  he  reflected 
sadly  enough  on  the  strange  imbroglio  in  which  he  had  become  involved  since  the 
day  when  he  attempted  to  climb  its  ruined  tower.  At  present  things  seemed  to 
be  straightening  themselves  out  somewhat,  it  was  true;  but  a  warning  sense  told 
him  that  there  were  worse  troubles  to  come  than  any  which  had  gone  before. 

The  woman  who  was  the  root  of  these  evils  had  vanished,  indeed ;  but  he  knew 
well  that  all  which  is  hidden  is  not  necessarily  lost,  and  absence  did  not  avail  to 
cure  him  of  his  longing  for  the  sight  of  her  dear  face.  He  might  wish  that  he  had 
been  stricken  blind  before  his  eyes  beheld  it ;  but  he  had  looked  upon  it,  alas ! 
too  long,  nor  could  he  blot  out  its  memory.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  did  not  care ;  he  tried  to  believe  that  his  sensations  were  merely  the  outcome 
of  flattered  vanity ;  he  tried,  even,  to  forbid  his  mind  to  think  of  her,— only  to 
experience  the  futility  of  one  and  all  of  thes^  endeavours. 

Whether  or  no  he  was  "  in  love  '*  with  Joan,  he  did,  not  know,  since,  never 
having  fallen  into  that  condition,  he  had  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  his 
feelings.  What  he  had  good  cause  to  know,  however,  was  that  she  had  taken 
possession  of  his  waking  thoughts  in  a  way  that  annoyed  and  bewildered  him — yes, 
and  even  of  his  dreams.  The  vision  of  her  was  all  about  him  ;  most  things  recalled 
her  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  he  could  scarcely  listen  to  a  casual  conver- 
sation, or  mix  in  the  society  of  other  women,  without  being  reminded — by  inference, 
contrast,  or  example— of  something  that  she  had  said  or  done.  His  case  was  by 
no  means  hopeless ;  for  even  now  he  knew  that  time  would  cure  the  trouble,  or  at 
least  draw  its  sting.  He  was  not  a  lad,  to  be  carried  away  by  the  wild  passion 
which  is  one  of  the  insane  privileges  of  youth ;  and  he  had  many  interests,  ambitions, 
hopes  and  fears  with  which  this  woman  was  not  connected,  though,  as  it  chanced 
at  present,  her  subtle  influence  seemed  to  pervade  them  all. 

Meanwhile  his  position  towards  her  was  most  painful :  she  had  gone,  leaving 
him  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  her  wishes,  motives,  or  whereabouts ;  leaving  him 
also  to  suffer  many  things  on  her  account,  not  the  least  of  them  being  the 
haunting  knowledge  of  what,  in  her  silence  and  solitude,  she  must  be  suffering 
upon  his. 

Well,  he  had  debated  the  matter  till  his  mind  grew  weary,  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  discovering  which  among  so  many  conflicting  duties  were  specious  and  which 
were  sacred,  and  now  he  was  inclined  to  give  up  the  problem  as  insoluble,  and  to 
allow  things  to  take  their  chance. 

"  By  George  1 ''  he  thought  to  himself,  glancing  at  the  old  tower,  "  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  they  call  romance :  well,  I  call  it  hell.  No  more  romance  for 
me  if  I  can  avoid  it.  And  now  I  am  going  to  stay  with  old  Levinger,  and,  as  I 
^uppose  that  I  shall  not  be   expected   to  make  love  to  his  daughter — at  any  rate, 
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at  present — I'll  try  to  enjoy  myself,  and  forget  for  a  Tew  days  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  woman  in  the  world." 

Henry  reached  Monk's  Lodge  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  was  at  once  shown 
by  Mr.  Levinger,  who  greeted  him  with  cordiality  and  evident  pleasure,  to  his  room — 
a  low  and  many-cornered  apartment  commanding  a  delightfiU  view  of  the  sea.  Having 
changed,  he  found  his  way  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Emma  was  waiting  to  receive 
him,  which  she  did  very  courteously,  and  with  more  self-possession  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  her.  It  struck  Henry,  as  he  stood  by  the  window  and  chatted  to 
her  on  indifferent  subjects  in  the  pearly  light  of  the  September  evening,  that  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  charming.  Perhaps  it  was  that  her  secret  troubles  had  added 
dignity  to  her  delicate  face  and  form,  or  that  the  dress  she  wore  became  her,  or  that 
the  old-fashioned  surroundings  of  the  place  among  which  she  had  grown  up,  and 
that  doubtless  had  exercised  their  influence  upon  her  character,  seemed  to  combine 
with  and  to  set  off  her  quaint  and  somewhat  formal  grace  of  mien  and  movement 
At  least  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  almost  beautiful  that  night,  not  with  the 
rich  and  human  loveliness  of  a  woman  like  Joan,  but  in  a  certain  spiritual  fashion 
which  was  peculiar  to  her. 

Presentiy  they  went  in  to  dinner.  It  was  a  pleasant  meal  enough,  and  Henry 
enjoyed  the  change  from  the  cold-looking  Rosham  dining-room,  with  its  pillars  and 
its  dingy  old  masters,  even  more  than  he  had  hoped  to  do.  Here  there  were  no  old 
masters  and  no  marble,  but  walls  wainscoted  with  a  dado  of  black  oak,  and  hung 
with  quaint  Flemish  pictures  painted  on  panels  or  on  copper,  such  as  are  still  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  discerning  at  sales  in  the  Eastern  counties.  Here  also  were 
no  melancholy  cedars  shutting  off  the  light,  but  open  windows  wreathed  about 
with  ivy,  through  which  floated  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  The  dinner  was  excellent, 
moreover,  as  was  Mr.  Levinger's  champagne;  and  by  the  time  that  they  reached 
the  dessert  Henry  found  himself  in  a  better  mood  than  he  had  been  for  many  a 
long  week. 

.  Abandoning  his  reserve,  he  fell  into  some  harmless  snare  that  was  set  by  his 
host,  and  began  to  speak  of  himself  and  his  experiences— a  thing  that  he  very  rarely 
did.  Though  for  the  most  part  he  was  a  somewhat  silent  man,  and  at  his  best  could 
not  be  called  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  Henry  could  talk  well  when  he  chose,  in  a 
certain  plain  and  forcible  manner  that  attracted  by  its  complete  absence  of  exaggera- 
tion or  of  straining  after  effect.  He  told  them  tales  of  wars  in  Ashantee  and 
Egypt ;  he  described  to  them  a  great  hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  when 
the  captain  and  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship  in  which  he  was  serving  were  swept 
overboard  by  a  single  sea,  leaving  him  in  command  of  her ;  and  several  other 
adventures,  such  as  befall  Englishmen  who  for  twenty  years  or  more  have  served 
their  country  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  By  now  the  coffee  and  cigarettes 
had  been  brought  in;  but  Emma  did  not  leave  the  room — indeed,  it  was  not 
her  custom  to  do  so,  and  the  presence  of  a  guest  at  Monk's  Lodge  was  so  rare 
an  event  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  vary  it.  She  sat,  her  face  hidden  in 
the  shadow,  listening  with  wide-opened  eyes  to  Henry's  "  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field";  and  yet  she  grew  sad  as  she  listened,  feeling  that  his  talk  was 
inspired  by  a  vain  regret  which  was  almost  pitiful.  He  was  speaking  as  old  men 
speak  of  their  past,  of  events  that  are  gone  by,  of  things  in  which  they  have  no 
longer  any  share. 

Evidently  Mr.  Levinger  felt  this  also,  for  he  said,  "It  is  unfortunate,  Graves, 
that  prospects  like  yours  should  have  been  snapped  short.  What  do  you  mean  to 
do  with  yourself  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Henry,  **  it  is  very  unfortunate ;  but  these  things  will  happen. 
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As  for  the  future  it  must  look  after  itself.  Ninety-nine  naval  officers  out  of  a 
hundred  have  no  future.  They  live — or  rather  starve — upon  their  half-pay  in  some 
remote  village,  and  become  churchwardens — that  is,  if  they  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  parson." 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  do  something  more  tlian  this,"  said  Mr.  I^vinger.  ''  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  member  for  our  division  if  I  live  long  enough.  You 
might  do  more  good  for  the  Navy  in  the  House  than  ever  you  could  have  done 
at  sea." 

"  That's  just  what  a  man  told  me  at  the  Admiralty,  and  I  think  I  answered  him 
that  I  preferred  a  command  at  sea.  Not  but  that  I  should  like  the  other  thing 
very  well,  if  it  came  in  my  way.  However,  as  both  careers  are  as  much  beyond  my 
reach  as  the  moon,  it  is  no  use  talking  of  them,  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you — I  don't  agree  at  all.  You  will  be  a  great  authority  yet 
And  now  let  us  go  into  the  other  room." 

So  they  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Emma  sang  a  little,  sweetly  enough;  and 
after  she  had  bidden  them  good-night  they  adjourned  to  the  study  to  smoke  and  drink 
weak  whiskies-and-sodas.  Here  Mr.  Levinger  was  the  talker  and  Henry  the  listener, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  latter  that  he  had  rarely  met  a  man  with  so  much  knowledge 
and  power  of  observation,  or  one  who  could  bring  these  to  bear  in  a  more  interesting 
manner  upon  whatever  subject  he  chanced  to  be  discussing.  His  intellect  was  keen, 
his  knowledge  of  life  and  men  large  and  varied,  and  he  seemed  to  know  every  book 
worth  reading,  and,  what  is  more,  to  remember  its  contents. 

Thus  Henry's  first  evening  at  Monk's  Lodge  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  as  his 
visit  began  so  it  went  on  and  ended.  In  the  daytime  he  would  take  his  gun,  and, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Levinger  on  a  pony  and  by  an  old  man,  half  bailiff  and  half 
gamekeeper,  would  limp  through  the  bracken  in  search  of  partridges  and  rabbits, 
an  occupation  in  which  he  took  great  delight,  although  he  was  still  too  lame  to  follow 
it  for  long  at  a  time. 

Failing  the  shooting,  his  host  organised  some  expedition  to  visit  a  distant  church 
or  earthwork,  and  accompanied  by  Emma  they  drove  for  hours  through  the  mellow 
September  afternoon.  Or  sometimes  they  sat  upon  the  beach  beneath  the  cliff, 
chatting  idly  on  everything  under  heaven ;  or,  if  it  chanced  to  rain,  they  would  take 
refuge  in  the  study  and  examine  Mr.  I^vinger's  collection  of  coins,  ancient  weapons 
and  other  antiquities. 

Then  at  last  arrived  the  dinner-hour,  and  another  delightful  evening  would  be 
added  to  the  number  of  those  that  had  gone.  Before  he  had  been  in  the  house  a 
week,  Henry  felt  a  different  man ;  indeed,  had  any  one  told  him,  when  he  came  to 
Monk's  Lodge,  that  he  was  about  to  enjoy  himself  so  much,  he  would  not  have 
believed  it.  He  could  see  also  that  both  Mr.  levinger  and  his  daughter  were  glad 
that  he  should  be  there.  At  first  Emma  was  a  little  stiff  in  her  manner  towards 
him,  but  by  degrees  this  wore  off,  and  he  found  himself  day  by  day  growing  more 
friendly  with  her. 

The  better  they  became  acquainted,  the  greater  grew  their  mutual  liking,  and  the 
more  complete  their  understanding  of  each  other.  There  was  now  no  question  of 
love-making,  or  even  of  flirtation  between  them  ;  their  footing  was  one  of  friendship, 
and  both  of  them  were  glad  that  it  should  be  so.  Soon  the  sharpest  sting  of  Emma's 
shame  passed  away,  since  she  could  not  believe  that  the  man  who  greeted  her  with 
such  open  fellowship  had  learned  the  confession  which  broke  from  her  on  that  night  of 
her  despair,  for  if  it  were  so,  surely  he  would  look  down  upon  her  and  show  it  in  his 
manner.  Taking  this  for  granted,  in  some  dim  and  illogical  fashion  she  was  grateful 
to  him  for  not  having  heard ;  or  if  by  any  chance  he  had  heard,  as  she  was  bound  to 
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admit  was  possible,  still  more  was  she  grateful  in  that  he  dissembled  his  knowledge 
so  completely  as  to  enable  her  to  salve  her  pride  with  the  thought  that  he  was 
ignorant.  Indeed,  in  this  event,  so  deeply  did  she  feel  upon  the  point,  she  was 
prepared  in  her  own  mind  to  forgive  any  sins  of  omission  or  commission  with  which 
he  stood  charged,  setting  against  them  the  generosity  of  his  conduct  in  this  particular. 
Of  the  future  Emma  did  not  think  ;  she  was  content  to  live  in  the  present,  and  to  feel 
that  she  had  never  been  so  happy  before.  Neither  did  she  think  of  the  past,  with 
its  disquieting  tales  of  Joan  Haste,  and  its  horrible  suggestions  that  Henry  was  being 
driven  into  marriage  with  herself  for  pecuniary  reasons.  If  a  day  should  ever  come 
when  he  proposed  to  her,  then  it  would  be  time  enough  to  take  all  these  matters 
into  consideration,  and  to  decide  whether  she  should  please  her  pride  and  do 
violence  to  her  heart,  or  sacrifice  her  pride  and  satisfy  her  heart.  There  was  no 
need  to  come  to  a  decision  now,  for  she  could  see  well  that,  whatever  might  be  his 
thoughts  with  reference  to  her,  Henry  had  no  immediate  intention  of  asking  her  to 
be  his  wife. 

Although  of  course  he  could  not  follow  all  the  secret  workings  of  Emma*s  mind, 
Henry  grasped  the  outlines  of  the  situation  accurately  enough.  He  knew  that  this 
was  a  time  of  truce,  and  that  by  a  tacit  agreement  all  burning  questions  were 
postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Mr.  I^evinger  said  no  word  to  him  of  his 
daughter,  of  Joan  Haste,  or  even  of  the  financial  affairs  connected  with  the  Rosham 
mortgages,  for  all  these  subjects  were  tabooed  under  the  conditions  of  their  armistice. 
Tormented  as  he  had  been,  and  as  he  must  shortly  be  again,  he  also  was  deeply 
grateful  for  this  indulgence,  and  more  than  content  to  forget  the  past  and  to  let  the 
future  take  care  of  itself.  One  thing  grew  clear  to  him,  however ;  indeed,  before  he 
left  Monk's  Lodge  he  admitted  it  to  himself  in  so  many  words :  it  was,  that  had  there 
been  no  Joan  Haste  and  no  mortgages  in  the  question,  he  would  certainly  ask  Emma 
Levinger  to  be  his  wife. 

The  more  he  saw  of  this  lady,  the  more  attached  he  grew  to  her.  She  attracted 
him  in  a  hundred  ways — by  her  gentleness,  her  delicacy  of  thought,  her  ever-present 
sympathy  with  distress  and  with  all  that  was  good  and  noble,  and  by  the  quaintness 
and  culture  of  her  mind.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  he  could  imagine  no 
woman  whom  he  should  prefer  to  marry  were  he  fortunate  enough  to  win  her.  But 
always  when  he  thought  of  it  two  spectres  seemed  to  rise  and  stand  before  him — one 
of  Joan,  passionate,  lovely  and  loving,  and  the  other  shaped  like  a  roll  of  parchment 
and  labelled  "  Mortgages,  Sixty  thousand  pounds  ! " 

At  length  the  ten  days  of  his  stay  came  to  an  end,  and  upon  a  certain  morning 
the  old  Rosham  coachman  appeared  at  the  door  of  Monk's  Lodge  to  drive  him 
home  again. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  Levinger,''  he  said,  "  for  your  kindness  and 
hospitality  to  me  here.  I  have  not  had  such  a  good  time  for  many  a  long  day.  It 
has  been  a  rest  to  me,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  rest  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  whole  world.     Now  I  must  go  back  to  face  my  anxieties." 

"Meaning  the  eleventh  of  October?  "  said  Mr.  Levinger. 

"  Yes,  meaning  the  eleventh  of  October  and  other  things.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  what  on  earth  I  am  to  do  about  those  farms.  But  I  won't  begin  to  bore  you 
with  business  now.     Good-bye,  and  again,  many  thanks." 

"  Good-bye,  Graves,  and  don't  fret.  I  daresay  that  something  will  turn  up.  My 
experience  is  that  something  generally  does  turn  up — that  is  to  say,  when  one  is  the 
right  side  of  forty." 

**  Oh,  Sir  Henry ! "  said  Emma,  appearing  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
"  will  you  take  a  note  to  your  sister  for  me  ?     It  is  ju5t  ready*" 
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"  Certainly/'  he  answered,  following  her  to  the  writing-table 

"  It  is  about  my  going  to  town  with  her  next  month,"  she  went  on.     "  I  liave 

been  speaking  to  my  father,  and   he  says  that  I  may  if  I   like.      It  is  a  question 

of  trousseau — not  that  I  know  anything  about  such  matters,  but  I  am  glad  of  the 

excuse  for  a  change.     Are  you  going  with  her?" 

"I   don't  know.     An  old  messmate  of  mine  always  gives  a  dinner  at  the  Rag 

on  the  twentieth,  to  celebrate  an  adventure   in  which  we  were  concerned  together. 

I  had  a  letter  from  him   the  other  day  asking  me  to   come.      I    haven't   answered 


"The  ten  days  of  his  stay  came  to  an  end." 

it  yet,  but  if  you  like  I  will  accept.  I  believe  you  go  up  on  the  eighteenth, 
don't  you?" 

Emma  coloured  faintly.  "Of  course  it  would  be  pleasant  if  you  came,"  she 
answered.  "  We  might  go  to  some  picture  galleries,  and  to  the  British  Museum 
to  look  at  those  Egyptian  things." 

"  All  right,"  said  Henry ;  "  we've  got  to  get  there  first.  And  now  good-bye.  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness  to  me." 

"  The  goodness  is  on  your  side,  Sir  Henry :  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  have  come 
to  see  us." 

"  And  it  is  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so.  Miss  Levinger.  Again  good-bye,  or  rather 
au  revoir." 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

A    NEW    DEPARTURE. 

Joan  reached  town  in  safety.  Willy  Hood  called  for  her  box  as  he  had  promised, 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  station  before  anybody  at  the  inn  was  up,  whither  she 
followed  after  breakfast.  It  gave  Joan  a  new  and  strange  sensation  to  sit  opposite 
her  aunt,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  a  tete-d-tete  to  scold  and  grumble  at  her  from 
one  end  of  the  meal  to  the  other,  and  to  reflect  that  they  were  about  to  separate, 
for  aught  she  knew,  never  to  meet  again.  She  could  not  pretend  any  affection  for 
Mrs.  Gillingwater,  and  yet  the  thought  moved  her,  for  after  all  she  belonged  to 
the  familiar  round  of  daily  life  from  which  Joan  was  about  to  cut  herself  adrift. 
Still  more  did  it  move  her,  yes,  even  to  silent  tears,  when  for  the  last  time  she 
looked  upon  the  ancient  room  that  had  been  hers,  and  in  which  she  had  nursed 
Henry  back  to  health.  Here  every  chair  and  picture  was  an  old  friend,  and,  what  is 
more,  connected  with  his  presence,  the  presence  which  to-day  she  finally  refused. 

In  turning  her  back  upon  that  room  she  forsook  all  hope  of  seeing  him  again, 
and  not  till  she  had  closed  its  door  behind  her  did  she  learn  how  bitter  was 
this  renunciation. 

Finding  her  luggage  at  the  station,  she  saw  it  labelled,  and  took  her  seat  in  the 
train.     Just  as  they  were  about  to  start  Willy  Hood  sauntered  up. 

"Oh!  there  you  are,  Joan  Haste,"  he  said.  "I  thought  that  you  would  be 
following  your  box,  so  Pve  just  dropped  round  to  say  good-bye  to  you.  Good-bye, 
Joan:  I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  pleasant  time  up  in  London.  Let  me  know 
your  address,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  looked  you  up  there  one  day,  for 
somehow  I  don't  feel  as  though  there  were  room  for  another  smart  young  man  in 
Bradmouth,  and  the  old  place  won't  seem  the  same  without  you.  Perhaps,  as  you 
ain't  going  to  marry  him  after  all,"  and  Willy  jerked  his  red  head  in  the  direction 
of  Rosham,  "  if  you'll  have  the  patience  to  wait  a  year  or  two,  we  might  set  up 
together  yonder  in  the  grocery  line." 

"You  impudent  little  monkey!"  said  Joan,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself;  and 
then  the  train  steamed  off,  leaving  Master  Willy  on  the  platforij,  kissing  his  hand 
in  the  direction  of  her  carriage. 

On  arriving  at  Liverpool  Street,  Joan  took  a  cab  and  directed  the  man  to 
Kent  Street,  Paddington,  whither  she  came  after  a  drive  that  seemed  interminable. 

Kent  Street,  Paddington,  was  a  shabby  little  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Edgware  Road.  The  street  itself  ended  in  a  cul-de-sac,  which  was  a  recommendation 
to  the  lover  of  quiet,  as  of  course  no  traffic  could  pass  through  it ;  but,  probably 
on  this  account,  it  was  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  hundreds  of  dirty  children, 
whose  shrill  voices  echoed  through  it  from  dawn  to  dark,  as  they  played  and  fought 
and  screamed.  The  houses  were  tall,  and  covered  with  a  dingy  stucco,  that  here 
and  there  had  peeled  away  in  flakes,  exposing  patches  of  yellow  brick;  the  doors 
were  much  in  need  of  paint,  some  of  the  area  railings  were  broken,  and  the  window 
curtains  had  for  the  most  part  the  appearance  of  having  been  dried  in  a  coal  cellar. 
Indeed,  the  general  squalor  and  the  stuffy  odours  of  the  place  filled  Joan's  heart  with 
dismay,  for  she  had  never  before  visited  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  large  town. 

"Are  you  sure  that  this  is  Kent  Street,  Paddington?"  she  asked  feebly  of  the 
driver. 

"  If  you  don't  believe  me.  Miss,  look  for  yourself,"  he  answered  gruffly,  pointing 
to  the  corner  of  a  house  upon  which  the  name  was  painted.      "No.   13,  you  said. 
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"'/  hope  that  you  will  have  a  pleasant  time  up  in  London,  Joan.'" 

didn't  you  ?  Well,  here  it  is,  and  here's  your  box,'*  he  added,  bumping  her  luggage 
down  upon  the  steps ;  "  and  my  fare  is  three-and-six,  please." 

Joan  paid  the  three-and-six{:)ence,  and  the  sulky  cabman  drove  off,  yelling  at  the 
children  in  front  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  horse,  and  lashing  with  his  whip  at 
those  who  clung  behind. 

Left  to  herself,  Joan  pulled  the  bell  and  waited.  Nobody  came,  so  she  pulled 
it  again,  and  yet  a  third  time;  after  which  she  discovered  that  it  was  broken,  and 
there  being  no  knocker,  was  reduced  to  rapping  on  the  door  with  the  handle  of 
her  umbrella.  Presently  it  was  opened  with  great  violence,  and  a  sour-faced  slattern 
with  a  red  nose  asked  shrilly, — 

**  Who  the  dickens  are  you,  that  you  come  a-banging  of  the  door  to  bits  ?  This 
ain't  the  Al'ambra,  my  fine  Miss.     Don't  you  make  no  mistake." 

"  My  name  is  Haste,"  said  Joan  humbly,  "  and  I  have  come  here  to  lodge." 
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"Then  you'd  better  haste  out  of  this,  for  you  won't  lodge  here."  And  the 
vixen  prepared  to  slam  the  door. 

"  Does  not  Mrs.  Thomas  live  here  ? "  asked  Joan  desperately. 

**  No,  she  don't.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  sold  up  three  days  ago,  and  you'll  find  her 
in  the  Marylebone  Workhouse,  I  believe.  I  am  the  caretaker.  Now  take  that  box 
off  those  steps,  and  cut  it  sharp,  or  I'll  send  for  the  policeman."  And  before  Joan 
could  say  another  word  the  door  was  shut  in  her  face. 

She  turned  round  in  despair.  Where  was  she  to  go,  and  what  could  she  do  in 
this  horrible  place?  By  this  time  a  crowd  had  collected  about  her,  composed 
largely  of  dirty  children  and  dreadful  blear-eyed  men  in  very  wide-skirted  tattered 
coats,  who  made  audible  remarks  about  her  personal  appearance. 

"Now  then,"  screamed  the  vixen  from  the  area,  "will  you  take  thim  things  off 
the  steps?" 


"The  vixen  prepared  to  slam  the  door." 

Thus  adjured,  Joan  made  a  desperate  effort  to  lift  the  box,  but  she  was  weak 
with  agitation  and  could  not  stir  it. 

"Carry  yer  things  for  yer,  Miss?"  said  one  creature  in  a  raucous  whisper. 
"Don't  you  mind  him,  Miss,''  put  in  another;  "he's  a  blooming  area  sneak,  he  is. 
You  give  'em  me."  "  Hullo,  Molly,  does  your  mother  know  you're  out  ?  "  asked  a 
painted-faced  slut,  who  evidently  had  taken  more  to  drink  than  was  good  for  her ; 
and  so  forth. 

For  a  few  moments  Joan  bore  it.  Then  she  sank  down  upon  the  box  and 
began  to  weep — a  sight  that  touched  the  better  feelings  of  some  of  the  men,  for 
one  of  them  offered  to  punch  the  "  blooming  'ead  "  of  anybody  who  annoyed  her. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Joan,  chancing  to  look  up,  saw  a  little  pale-faced, 
straw-coloured  woman,  who  was  neatly  dressed  in  black,  pushing  her  way  through 
the  crowd  towards  her. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  said  the  little  woman,  in  a  small  and  gentle 
voice. 
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"  I  have  come  from  the  country  here  to  lodge,'*  answered  Joan,  choking  back 
her  tears;  "and  there's  nobody  in  the  house  except  that  dreadful  person,  and  I 
don't  know  where  to  go." 

The  little  woman  shook  her  head  doubtfully ;  and  at  that  moment  once  more 
the  fiend  in  the  area  yelled  aloud,  "  If  you  won't  get  off  thim  steps,  I'll  come 
and  put  you  off.     I'm  caretaker  here,  and  I'll  show  you." 

"  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ? "  said  Joan,  wringing  her  hands. 


"'Oh,  what  shall  I  do?'  said  Joan," 

The  sight  of  her  distress  seemed  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  little  woman ; 
at  any  rate  she  bade  one  of  the  loafers  lift  the  box  and  bring  it  across  the  street. 
"  Now,  my  dear,  take  your  bag  and  your  umbrella,  and  follow  me." 
Joan  obeyed  with  joy :  just  then  she  would  have  followed  her  worst  enemy  any- 
where, also  her  new  friend's  face  inspired  her  with  confidence.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  street  the  little  woman  opened  the  door  of  a  house— it  was  No.  8— with  a  latchkey, 
anl  Joan  noticed  that  on  it  was  a  brass  plate  inscribed  "  Mrs.  Bird,  Dressmaker." 
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"Go  in,"  she  said.     "No,  I  will  settle  with  the  man;  he  will  cheat  you." 
She  went  in,  and  found  herself  in  a  tiny  passage   of  spotless  cleanliness ;   and, 
her  baggage  having  been  set  down  beside  her,  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  crowd 
which  had  accompanied  them  across  the  street  melted  away. 
"  Oh  !  thank-  you,"  said  Joan.     "  What  do  I  owe  you  ?  " 

"  Threepence,  my  dear ;  it  is  a  penny  too  much,  but  I  would  not  stop  to  argue 
with  the  man." 

Joan  fumbled  in  her  pocket  and  found  the  threepence. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  pay  your  debts  so  readily.  It 
is  a  good  sign,  but,  alas !  appearances  are  often  deceptive  " ;  and  her  hostess  led  the 
way  into  a  small  parlour,  beautifully  neat  and  well  kept.  "  Sit  down,"  said  the  little 
woman,  lifting  a  dress  that  she  was  in  process  of  making  from  a  chair  which  she 
offered  to  Joan,  "and  take  a  cup  of  tea.  I  was  just  going  to  have  some  myself. 
Bobby,  will  you  be  quiet  ? "  This  last  remark  was  addressed  to  a  canary,  which  was 
singing  at  the  top  of  its  voice  in  a  cage  that  hung  in  the  window.  "  I'm  afraid  that 
you  find  him  rather  shrill,"  she  went  on,  nodding  towards  the  canary,  "  but  I  have 
so  much  to  do  with  silence  that  I  don't  mind  the  noise." 

"  Not  at  all :  I  like  birds,"  said  Joan. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  my  dear,  for  my  name  is  Bird.  Quite  a  coincidence,  isn't 
it? — not  but  what  coincidences  are  deceptive  things.     And  now,  here  is  your  tea." 

Joan  took  the  tea  and  drank  it  thankfully,  while  Mrs.  Bird  watched  her. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  very  handsome,"  she  said  at  length,  "  if  you  will  forgive  me 
for  making  a  personal  remark — dreadfully  handsome.  I  am  sure  that,  being  so 
handsome,  you  cannot  be  happy,  since  God  does  not  give  us  everything;  and  I 
only  hope  that  you  are  good.  You  look  good,  or  I  should  not  have  come  to  help 
you  just  now;  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  trust  in  appearances." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  neither  very  happy  nor  very  good,"  answered  Joan, 
"but  I  am  most  grateful  to  you.  I  have  come  up  from  the  country  to  look  for 
work,  and  I  want  to  find  a  decent  lodging.  Perhaps  you  can  help  me,  for  I  have 
never  been  in  London  before,  and  do  not  know  where  to  go.  My  name  is 
Joan  Haste." 

"  Perhaps  I  can,  and  perhaps  I  can't,"  said  Mrs.  Bird.  "  It  depends.  Yours 
is  a  very  strange  story,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  believe  it.  It  is  not  usual  for 
beautiful  young  women  like  you  to  wander  to  London  in  this  kind  of  way — that  is, 
if  they  are  respectable.  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  are  respectable  ?  That  you 
look  respectable  does  not  prove  you  to  be  so.  Do  your  friends  know  that  you  have 
come  here,  or  have  you  perhaps  run  away  from  home?" 

"  I  hope  that  I  am  respectable,"  answered  Joan  meekly  ;  "  and  some  of  my  friends 
know  about  my  coming." 

"  Then  they  should  have  made  better  arrangements  for  you.  That  house  to  which 
you  were  going  was  not  respectable;  it  is  a  mercy  that  it  was  shut  up." 

"  Not  respectable  ! "  said  Joan.  "  Surely  Mr.  Levinger  could  never  have  been 
so  base,"  she  added  to  herself. 

"  No :  it  used  to  be  a  while  ago — then  there  were  none  but  very  decent  people 
there ;  but  recently  the  woman,  Mrs.  Thomas,  took  to  drink,  and  that  was  why  she 
was  sold  up." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Joan ;  "  I  suppose  that  my  friend  did  not  know.  I  fancy  it  is 
some  years  since  he  was  acquainted  with  the  house." 

"  Your  friend !     What  sort  of  friend  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bird  suspiciously. 

"Well,  he  is  a  kind  of  guardian  of  mine." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  have  sent  you  to  a  house  without 
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making  further  inquiries.     This  world  is  a  changeable  place,  but  nothing  changes  in  it 
more  quickly  than  lodging-houses,  at  any  rate  in  Kent  Street." 

"  So  it  seems,"  answered  Joan  sadly  ;  "  but  now,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Miss  Haste  (I  think  you  said  Haste  was  your  name) ;  although," 
she  added  nervously,  sweeping  off  her  lap  some  crumbs  of  the  bread  and  butter  that 
she  had  been  eating,  "  if  I  was  quite  sure  that  you  are  respectable  I  might  be  able 
to  make  a  suggestion." 

"  What  suggestion,  Mrs.  Bird  ?  " 

"Well,  I  have  two  rooms  to  let  here.  My  last  lodger,  a  most  estimable  man, 
and  a  very  clever  one  too — he  was  an  accountant,  my  dear — died  in  them  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  was  carried  out  last  Friday ;  but  then,  you  see,  it  is  not  ever>'body 
that  would  suit  me  as  a  tenant,  and  there  are  many  people  whom  I  might  not  suit. 
There  are  three  questions  to  be  considered :  the  question  of  character,  the  question 
of  rent,  and  the  question  of  surroundings.     Now,  as  to  the  question  of  character " 

"  I  have  a  certificate,"  broke  in  Joan  mildly,  as  she  produced  a  document  that 
she  had  procured  from  Mr.  Biggen,  the  clergyman  at  Bradmouth.  Mrs.  Bird  put 
on  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  perused  it  carefully. 

**  Satisfactory,"  she  said,  "  very  satisfactory,  presuming  it  to  be  genuine ;  though, 
mind  you,  I  have  known  even  clergymen  to  be  deceived.  Now,  would  you  like  to 
see  my  references  ?  " 

*'  No,  thank  you,  not  at  all,"  said  Joan.  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  are 
respectable." 

"  How  can  you  be  sure  of  anything  of  the  sort  ?  Well,  we  will  pass  over  that 
and  come  to  the  rent.  My  notion  of  rent  for  the  double  furnished  room  ^n  the 
first  floor,  including  breakfast,  coals,  and  all  extras,  is  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week.  The  late  accountant  used  to  pay  ten-and-six,  but  for  a  woman  I  take  off 
two  shillings  ;  not  but  what  I  think,  from  the  look  of  you,  that  you  would  eat  more 
breakfast  than  the  late  accountant  did." 

"That  seems  very  reasonable,"  said  Joan.     "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  pay  that." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  you  might  be  very  glad  to  pay  it,  but  you  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  that  the  desire  does  not  prove  the  ability.  How  am  I  to  know  that  you 
would  pay  ?  " 

"  I  have  plenty  of  money,"  answered  Joan  wearily  ;  "  I  can  give  you  a  month's 
rent  in  advance,  if  you  like." 

"  Plenty  of  money  ! "  said  the  little  woman,  holding  up  her  hands  in  amazement, 
"  and  that  very  striking  appearance !  And  yet  you  wander  about  the  world  in  this 
fashion  !     Really,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  you." 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,  Mrs.  Bird,  I  do  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  myself. 
But  shall  we  get  on  with  the  business  ? — because,  you  sec,  if  we  do  not  come  to  an 
agreement,  I  must  search  elsewhere.     AVhat  was  it  you  said  about  surroundings  ?  " 

"  That  reminds  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Bird ;  "  before  I  go  a  step  further  I  must 
consult  my  two  babies.  Now,  do  you  move  your  chair  a  little,  and  sit  so.  Thank 
you,  that  will  do."  And  she  trotted  off  through  some  folding  doors,  one  of  which 
she  left  carefully  aj  ir. 

Joan  could  not  in  the  least  understand  what  this  odd  little  person  was  driving  at, 
nor  who  her  two  babies  might  be,  so  she  sat  still  and  waited.  Presently,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  there  came  a  sound  as  though  several  people  were  clapping 
their  hands  and  snapping  their  fingers.  A  pause  followed,  and  the  door  was  pushed 
a  little  farther  open,  apparently  that  tho.se  on  the  farther  side  might  look  into  the 
room  where  she  was  silting.  Then  there  was  more  clapping  and  snapping,  and  presently 
Mrs.  Bird  re-entered  with  a  smile  upon  her  kind  little  face. 
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"  They  like  you,  my  dear,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head — "  both  of  them.  Indeed, 
Sal  says  that  she  would  much  prefer  you  as  a  lodger  to  the  late  accountant." 

"  They  ?    Who  ?  "  asked  Joan. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  when  I  spoke  of  surroundings  you  may  have  guessed  that  mine 
were  peculiar ;  and  so  they  are — very  peculiar,  though  harmless.  The  people  in  the 
next  room  are  my  husband  and  my  daughter ;  he  is  paralytic,  and  they  are  both  of 
them  deaf  and  dumb." 

"  Oh,  how  sad  ! "  said  Joan. 

"  Yes,  it  is  sad ;  but  it  might  have  been  much  sadder,  for  I  assure  you  they  are 
not  at  all  unhappy.  Now,  if  I  had  not  married  Jim  it  would  have  been  otherwise, 
for  then  he  must  have  gone  to  the  workhouse,  or  at  the  best  into  a  home,  and  of 


"An  enormous  man  of  about  forty  .  .  .  with  a  perpetual  smile." 

course  there  would  have  been  no  Sal  to  love  us  both.  But  come  in,  and  you  shall 
be  introduced  to  them."  And  Mrs.  Bird  lit  a  candle  and  led  the  way  into  the 
small  back  room. 

Here  Joan  saw  a  curious  sight.  Seated  in  an  armchair,  his  withered  legs  supported 
on  a  footstool,  was  an  enormous  man  of  about  forty,  with  flaxen  hair  and  beard, 
mild  blue  eyes,  and  a  face  like  an  infant's,  that  wore  a  perpetual  smile ;  sometimes 
the  smile  was  more  and  sometimes  it  was  less,  but  it  was  always  there.  Standing 
by  his  side  was  a  sweet  and  delicate-faced  little  girl  of  about  twelve ;  her  eyes  also 
were  blue  and  her  hair  flaxen,  but  her  face  was  alight  with  so  much  fire  and 
intelligence  that  Joan  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  she  could  be  deaf  and  dumb. 
Mrs.  Bird  pointed  to  her,  and  struck  her  hands  together  this  way  and  that  so 
swiftly  that  Joan  could  scarcely  follow  their  movements,  wheroon  the  two  of  them 
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nodded  vigorously  in  answer,  and  Sal,  advancing,  held  out  her  hand  in  greeting. 
Joan  shook  it,  and  was  led  by  her  to  where  Mr.  Bird  was  sitting,  with  his  arm 
also  outstretched. 

"There,  my  dear— now  you  are  introduced,"  said  Mrs.  Bird.  "This  is  my 
ifamily.  I  have  supported  them  for  many  many  years,  thanks  be  to  God;  and  I 
hope  that  I  have  managed  so  that,  if  I  should  die  before  them,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  them  to  go  to  the  workhouse ;  so  you  see  I  have  much  to  be  grateful  for. 
Though  they  are  deaf  and  dumb,  you  must  not  think  them  stupid,  for  they  can  do 
lots  of  things — read  and  write  and  carve.  Oh,  we  are  a  very  happy  family,  I  can 
assure  you  ;  though  at  times  I  want  somebody  to  talk  to,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  like  to  have  a  lodger — not  that  the  late  accountant  was  much  use 
in  that  respect,  for  he  was  a  very  gloomy  man,  though  right-thinking.  And  now 
that  you  have  seen  the  surroundings,  do  you  think  that  you  would  wish  to  stay  here 
for  a  week  on  trial  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better,''  answered  Joan. 

"Very  well,  then.  Will  you  come  upstairs  and  see  your  rooms  and  wash  your 
hands  for  supper?    I  will  call  the  girl,  Maria,  to  help  you  to  carry  up  the  box." 

Presently  Maria  arrived.  She  was  a  strong,  awkward-looking  damsel  of  fifteen, 
"a  workhouse  girl,"  Mrs.  Bird  explained,  but,  like  everything  else  in  that  house, 
scrupulously  clean  in  appearance.  With  her  assistance  the  box  was  dragged  up 
the  narrow  stairs,  and  Joan  found  herself  in  the  apartments  of  the  late  accountant. 
They  were  neat  little  rooms,  separated  from  each  other  by  double  doors,  and 
furnished  with  a  horsehair  sofa,  a  round  deal  table  with  a  stained  top,  and  some 
old  chairs  with  curly  backs  and  rep-covered  seats. 

"  They  look  a  little  untidy,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  eyeing  these  chairs ;  "  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  late  accountant  was  a  careless  man,  and  often  upset  hij  coffee  over  them. 
However,  I  will  run  you  up  some  chintz  covers  in  no  time,  and  for  the  sofa  too  if 
you  like.  And  now  do  you  think  that  the  rooms  will  do  ?  You  see  here  is  a  good 
cupboard  and  a  chest  of  drawers." 

"  Very  nicely,  thank  you,"  answered  Joan.  "  I  never  expected  a  sitting-room  all 
to  myself." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  pleased.  ,  And  now  I  will  leave  you.  Supper  will  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour — fried  eggs  and  bacon  and  bread  and  butter.  But  if  you  like 
anything  else  I  daresay  that  I  can  get  it  for  you." 

Joan  hastened  to  assure  her  that  eggs  and  bacon  were  her  favourite  food ;  and, 
having  satisfied  herself  that  there  was  water  in  the  jug  and  a  clean  towel,  Mrs.  Bird 
departed,  leaving  her  to  unpack.  Half  an  hour  later  Joan  went  down  and  partook 
of  the  jBggs  and  bacon.  It  was  an  odd  meal,  with  a  deaf-and-dumb  child  pouring 
out  the  tea,  a  deaf-and-dumb  giant  smiling  at  her  perpetually  across  the  table,  and 
her  little  hostess  attending  to  them  all,  and  keeping  up  a  double  fire  of  conversation, 
one  with  her  lips  for  Joan's  benefit,  and  one  with  her  head  and  hands  for  that  of 
her  two  "  babies." 

After  supper  the  things  were  cleared  away ;  and  having  first  inquired  whether 
Joan  objected  to  the  smell  of  smoke,  Mrs.  Bird  filled  a  large  china  pipe  for  her 
husband,  and  brought  him  some  queer-shaped  tools,  with  which  he  began  to  carve 
the  head  of  a  walking-stick. 

"  I  told  you  that  he  was  very  clever,"  she  said ;  "  do  you  know,  he  sometimes 
makes  as  much  as  four  shillings  in  a  week.  He  gives  me  the  money,  and  thinks 
that  I  spend  it;  but  I  don't,  not  a  farthing.  I  put  it  all  into  the  Savings  Bank 
for  him  and  Sally.  There  is  nearly  forty  pound.^  there  on  that  account  alone. 
There,  do  you  know  what  he  is  saying?" 
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Joan  shook  her  head. 

"  He  says  that  he  is  going  to  carve  a  likeness  of  you.  He  thinks  that  you 
have  a  beautiful  head  for  a  walking-stick.  Oh !  don't  be  afraid ;  he  will  do  it 
capitally.  Look,  here  is  the  late  accountant.  I  keep  it  in  memory  of  him,"  and 
Mrs.  Bird  produced  a  holly  stick,  on  the  knob  of  which  appeared  a  dismal,  but  most 
lifelike,  countenance. 

"  He  wasn't  very  handsome,"  said  Joan. 

"  No,  he  wasn't  handsome— only  right-thinking ;  and  that  is  why  Jim  would  like 
to  carve  you,  because  you  see  you  are  handsome,  though  whether  or  no  you  are 
right-thinking  remains  to  be  proved." 

Joan  smiled;  there  was  something  very  quaint  about  the  little  lady. 

"  I  hope  that  Mr.  Bird  does  not  want  me  to  sit  to  him  to-night,"  she  said, 
"for,  do  you  know,  I  am  dreadfully  tired,  and  I  think  that  I  will  go  to  bed." 

"  No,  no ;  he  will  only  make  a  beginning  to-night,  perhaps  of  two  or  three 
sticks,  and  afterwards  he  will  study  you.  You  will  be  much  better  for  some  sleep 
after  your  journey,— though  you  have  not  yet  told  me  where  you  came  from,"  and 
she  shook  her  straw-coloured  head  doubtfully. 

Joan  made  no  answer,  not  feeling  inclined  to  submit  herself  to  cross-examination 
at  the  moment ;  but,  going  round  the  tabk,  she  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Bird  and 
with  Sally,  who  had  been  watching  her  all  the  evening  and  now  put  up  her  face 
to  be  kissed  in  a  way  that  quite  won  Joan's  heart. 

"That  shows  that  Sally  likes  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  in  a  gratified  voice;  "and 
if  Sally  likes  you  I  shall  too,  for  she  is  never  wrong  about  people.  And  now 
good-night,  my  dear.  We  breakfast  at  half-past  seven ;  but  first  I  read  some  prayers 
if  you  would  like  to  attend  them :  I  read,  and  my  two  *  babies '  follow  in  a  book. 
Be  sure  you  put  your  light  out." 

Joan  stumbled  upstairs,  and,  too  tired  even  for  thought,  was  soon  in  bed. 
Beneath  her  she  could  hear  a  clapping  and  cracking  of  fingers,  which  told  her  that 
she  was  being  vigorously  discussed  by  the  Bird  family  after  their  own  strange 
fashion ;  and  to  this  queer  lullaby  she  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MESSRS.    BLACK   AND   PARKER. 

Joan  slept  well  that  night,  and  woke  to  find  the  sunlight  streaming  in  at  her  window. 
Coming  down  to  the  sitting-room  at  a  quarter  past  seven,  she  saw  that,  early  as  it 
was,  it  had  been  swept  and  garnished  and  the  breakfast  laid. 

"  Good-morning,  my  dear ! "  said  Mrs.  Bird :  "  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are 
an  early  riser.  I  suppose  it  is  a  habit  which  you  bring  with  you  from  the  country. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  late  accountant,  who  would  never  breakfast  till  nine  if  he 
could  help  it,  and  on  Sundays  not  till  ten ;  but  I  think  that  an  affection  of  the  liver 
from  which  he  suffered  made  him  sleepy.  And  now  I  am  going  to  have  prayers. 
Maria,  come  to  prayers." 

Maria  shuffled  in,  obedient,  and  diving  into  the  back  room  reappeared  wheeling 
her  master  before  her,  who,  as  he  came,  smiled  sweetly  and  waved  his  hand  in 
greeting  to  Joan.  Presently  Sally  arrived,  and  the  ceremony  began.  First  Mrs.  Bird 
handed  two  Bibles  to  her  husband  and  her  daughter,  pointing  out  the  passage  which 
was  to  be  read  with  her  finger,  then  she  gave  them  each  a  manual  of  prayer.  These 
preparations  finished,  she  began  to  read  the  chapter  of  the  Bible  aloud ;  and  it  was 
curious  and  touching  to  see  the  attention  with  which  her  deaf-and-dumb  audienr 
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followed  the  words  ihey  could  not  hear,  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  motions 
of  her  lips  to  make  sura  that  they  were  keeping  pace  with  her.  When  the  reading 
was  finished  she  shut  the  Bible  and  knelt  down— an  example  that  Mr.  Bird  could 
not  follow,  for  his  limbs  were  paralysed.  Sally,  however,  placed  herself  near  Joan, 
making  it  clear  to  her  by  signs  that  she  was  to  indicate  by  pointing  each  sentence 
as  it  passed  her  mother's  lips. 

Prayers  being  over — and  surely  family  worship  was  never  carried  on  under  greater 
difficulties— breakfast  followed,  and  then  the  business  of  the  day  began.  Mr.  Bird 
carved  while  Mrs.  Bird  and  her  daughter  sewed  at  gowns  that  they  were  making. 
For  a  time  Joan  looked  on  helplessly;  then,  wearying  of  idleness,  asked  if  she  could 
not  do  something. 

"  Can  you  sew,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bird. 

"  Pretty  well,"  she  answered ;  "  but  not  like  you." 

"  That  is  scarcely  wonderful,  considering  that  I  have  done  nothing  else  for  more 
than  twenty  years ;  but  here  are  some  seams  to  be  nm  up,  if  you  have  nothing  better 
to  do." 

Joan  took  the  seams  and  began  to  run  them ;  indeed,  she  "ran  "  until  her  back 
ached  with  stooping. 

"  You  are  getting  tired,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  "  as  I  expected  you  would, 
not  being  accustomed  to  the  work,"  and  she  peered  at  her  kindly  through  her 
specifies.  *^  Now  you  had  better  rest  awhile  and  talk.  What  part  of  England 
do  you  come  from?" 

"  From  the  Eastern  counties,*'  answered  Joan. 

"  Dear  me !  that  is  strange — quite  a  coincidence,  I  declare.  I  come  from  the 
East  coast  myself.  I  was  born  ac  Yarmouth,  though  it  is  many  and  many  a  year 
since  I  have  seen  a  herring  boat.  You  see,  my  story  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  was  an 
orphan  girl,  for  my  dear  father  was  drowned  in  an  October  gale  when  fishing  at  sea, 
and  I  came  to  London  with  a  family  as  nursemaid.  They  did  not  treat  me  kindly 
— even  now  I  cannot  say  that  they  did,  although  I  yish  to  be  charitable — for  they 
discharged  me  because  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  the  work,  and  if  I  had  not 
been  taken  in  out  of  pity  by  a  widow  woman,  a  dressmaker  and  my  predecessor  in 
this  very  house,  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  become  of  me.  My  husband  was 
her  only  child,  and  it  was  part  of  my  duty,  and  indeed  of  my  pleasure,  to  look  after 
him  in  his  affliction  so  far  as  I  was  able.  Then  when  his  mother  died  I  married 
him,  for  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  him  alone,  and  this  of  course  I  must 
have  done  unless  I  became  his  wife.  So  you  see,  my  dear,  I  took  him  on  and  the 
business  with  him,  and  we  have  been  very  happy  ever  since — so  happy  that  sometimes 
I  wonder  why  God  is  so  good  to  me,  who  am  full  of  faults.  One  sorrow  we  have 
had,  it  is  true,  though  now  even  that  seems  to  have  become  a  joy :  it  was  after  Sally 
was  born.  She  was  a  beautiful  baby,  and  when  for  the  first  time  I  grew  sure  that  she 
would  be  deaf  and  dumb  also,  I  cried  till  I  thought  my  heart  would  break,  and 
wished  that  she  might  die.  Now  I  s^e  how  wicked  this  was,  and  every  night  I  thank 
Heaven  that  I  was  not  taken  at  my  word,  for  then  my  heart  would  have  broken 
indeed."  And  the  dear  little  woman's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as,  putting  her  arm  round 
the  child's  waist,  she  kissed  her  tenderly. 

There  was  something  so  beautiful  in  the  scene  that  Joan  almost  cried  in  sympathy, 
and  even  Jim,  who  seemed  to  understand  everything,  for  one  moment  ceased  to 
smile,  and  having  wiped  away  a  tear  from  his  round  blue  eye,  stretched  out  his  great 
arms  and  swept  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter  into  a  confused  embrace. 

"  You  say  that  you  are  full  of  faults,"  said  Joan,  turning  her  head  until  the  three 
of  them  had  recovered  their  composure,  "  but  I  think  you  are  an  angel." 
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"i/lm  .  .  .  swept  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter  into  a  eon  fused  embrace. " 

"  If  to  tend  and  care  for  those  whom  one  loves  is  to  be  an  angel,  /  think  that  we 
shall  most  of  us  get  to  heaven,"  she  answered,  shaking  her  head ;  then  added,  "  Oh ! 
you  wretched  Jim,  you  have  broken  my  spectacles — the  new  ones/' 

Jim,  watching  his  wife's  lip  and  the  damaged  glasses,  looked  so  comically 
distressed  that  Joan  burst  out  laughing,  while  Sally,  seeing  what  was  the  matter,  ran 
to  the  back  room  to  fetch  another  pair. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Bird  said  presently,  "  you  say  that  you  have  come  to 
London  to  get  work,  though  why  you  should  want  work  if  you  have  plenty  of  money 
I  do  not  quite  understand.  What  kind  of  employment  do  you  wish  to  take  ?  For 
my  part  I  cannot  think,  for,  to  be  frank  with  you,  my  dear,  you  seem  too  much  of 
a  lady  for  most  things." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Joan  diffidently,  "  that  I  might  perhaps  get  a  situation  as  one 
of  those  girls  in  shops  whom  they  use  to  hang  cloaks  on  for  the  approval  of  customers. 
You  see,  I  am — tall,  and  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  teach,  so  I  know  nothing  else  for 
which  I  should  be  fit." 

Mrs.  Bird  shook  her  head.  "  I  daresay  that  you  might  come  by  such  employment, 
my  dear,  but  I  tell  you  at  once  that  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  I  know  something  of 
the  wickedness  of  London,  and  I  think  that  this  sort  of  occupation  puts  too  many 
temptations  in  the  way  of  a  young  lady  like  you,  who  are  so  beautiful,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  home  ties  to  keep  your  thoughts  from  them.  We  are  all  weak, 
remember;  and  flattery,  and  promises,  and  grand  presents,  all  of  which  would  be 

offered  to  you,  are  very  nice  thing>  '*  .     r^r^ritr> 
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"  I  am  not  afraid  of  such  temptations,  Mrs.  Bird,"  Joan  answered,  with  a  sad 
confidence  that  at  once  attracted  the  quick  little  woman*s  attention. 

"  Now,  when  a  person  tells  me  that  she  is  not  afraid  of  a  thing,''  she  said,  glancing 
at  her,  "I  conclude  that  she  is  either  totally  without  experience  and  foolhardy,  or 
that,  having  won  the  experience  and  passed  through  the  fire,  she  no  longer  fears  a 
danger  which  she  has  overcome,  or '*  and  she  stopped. 

This  vein  of  speculative  reflection  did  not  seem  to  recommend  itself  to  Joan ;  at 
any  rate  she  changed  the  subject. 

"  You  have  twice  called  me  a  lady,  Mrs.  Bird,"  she  said,  "  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  am  nothing  of  the  sort.  Who  my  father  was  I  don't  even  know,  though 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  gentleman,  and  my  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
yeoman  farmer." 

"  Married  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bird  interrogatively. 

Joan  shook  her  head. 

"Ah!  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Bird. 

"That  is  partly  why  I  left  home,"  explained  Joan. 

"Meaning  Bradmouth?  Don't  look  surprised,  my  dear.  I  saw  the  name  on 
the  clergyman's  testimonial,  and  also  on  your  box." 

"  Yes,  Bradmouth.  I  lived  there  with  an  aunt,  and  everybody  looked  down 
upon  me  because  of  my  position." 

"That  was  very  wicked  of  them.  But  did  they  begin  to  look  down  upon  you 
all  at  once,  or  had  you,  perhaps,  some  other  reason  for  coming  away?  I  suppose 
your  aunt  knew  that  you  were  coming?" 

"No,  she. did  not  know.  We  do  not  get  on  together,  and  I  thought  it  best 
not  to  tell  her.     Also,  she  wanted  me  to  marry  somebody  whom  I  dislike." 

"  Because  there  is  somebody  else  whom  you  do  like,  I  suppose,  my  dear.  W^ell, 
it  is  no  affair  of  mine.  But  if  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent,  where  then  do 
you  get  your  money  from?" 

"A  gentleman " 

"  A  gentleman ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bird,  dropping  her  work  in  horror. 

"Oh!  no,  not  that,"  said  Joan,  blushing;  "he  is  a  kind  of  guardian,  a  fi-iend  of 
my  father's,  I  believe.  At  any  rate  he  has  paid  for  me  all  these  years,  and  says 
that  he  will  allow  me  five  pounds  a  month ;  though  I  would  rather  earn  my  own 
living  if  possible." 

"  A  friend  of  your  father's  ?  What  a  strange  story !  I  suppose  that  he  is  not 
your  father,  my  dear?" 

"  My  father  !  "  said  Joan,  opening  her  eyes  wide  in  amazement, — "  Mr.  Levinger 
my  father !  Of  course  not.  Why,  if  he  were,  would  he  have  treated  me  like  a 
stranger  all  my  life?" 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Bird  drily ;  "  I  have  heard  of  such  things." 

"  Oh  no,  he  is  not  bad  enough  for  that ;  in  fact,  he  is  very  good  and  kind. 
He  knew  that  I  was  coming  away,  and  gave  me  five-and-twenty  pounds  to  start 
on,  and  he  told  me  himself  that  he  was  left  my  trustee  by  my  father,  who  is  dead, 
but  whose  name  he  was  bound  not  to  reveal." 

"  Indeed,"  answered  Mrs.  Bird,  pursing  up  her  lips.  "  And  now  I  must  go  and 
see  about  the  dinner.  As  it  happens,  I  do  work  for  some  of  the  big  shops ;  and  I 
will  inquire  if  there  is  any  situation  vacant  that  might  suit  you.  Look :  Jim  wants 
you  to  turn  your  head  a  little,  so  that  he  can  see  your  nose.  Is  he  not  making  a 
beautiful  likeness?"     And,  nodding  affectionately  at  her  husband,  she  left  the  room. 

Once  outside  the  door,  Mrs.  Bird  stood  still  and  reflected.  "  There  is  a  mystery 
about  that  girl,"  she  thought,  "  and  she  has  not  told  me  all  her  story :  she  has  left 
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out  the  love  affair—I  could  see  it  in  her  face.  Now,  if  I  were  wise,  I  should  send 
her  about  her  business  without  more  words ;  but,  somehow,  I  cannot  find  the  heart 
to  do  it.  I  suppose  it  is  because  she  is  so  beautiful,  and  seems  so  sad  and  friendless ; 
and  after  all  it  is  one's  duty  to  help  those  who  are  placed  thus — yes,  even  if  they  - 
have  not  been  quite  respectable,  though  of  course  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that 
.she  has  not.  No,  I  cannot  turn  her  away.  To  do  so  might  be  to  bring  her  to 
ruin,  and  that  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  upon  one's  mind.  But  I  do  not 
think  much  of  that  guardian  of  hers,  Mr.  Levinger  she  called  him,  who  can  send 
such  a  lovely  girl  to  take  her  chance  in  London  without  providing  her  with  a  proper 
home.  It  looks  almost  as  if  he  wished  to  be  rid  of  her :  altogether  it  is  a  very 
strange  story.  I  must  say  that  it  interests  me;  but  then  curiosity  always  was  one 
of  my  sins,  and  I  have  not  conquered  it  yet."  And  again  shaking  her  head,  this 
time  at  the  thought  of  her  own  depravity,  Mrs.  Bird  made  her  way  to  the  kitchen. 

After  dinner  was  over  she  announced  to  Joan  that  they  were  all  going  out  for 
a  walk  in  the  Park,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  accompany  them.  Joan, 
of  course,  was .  delighted,  for  already  she  began  to  feel  a  want  of  the  fresh  air  to 
which  she  was  accustomed,  but  as  she  accepted  she  looked  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Bird. 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife,  "you  are  wondering  how  he  can  come  out 
walking  when  his  legs  are  crippled.  Well,  presently  you  shall  see.  Now  go  and 
put  on  your  hat." 

By  the  time  that  Joan  had  done  this  she  found  that  a  long  wheel-chair,  which 
she  had  noticed  standing  in  the  passage,  had  been  run  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
into  this  chair  Mr."  Bird  shifted  himself  with  marvellous  agility  by  the  help  of  his 
muscular  arms,  nodding  and  smiling  at  Joah  the  while. 

"How  on  earth  will  they  get  it  down  the  steps?"  she  wondered.  Soon  the 
mystery  was  solved,  for,  the  front  door  having  been  opened,  Sally  appeared  with 
three  grooved  boards  which  reached  from  the  lintel  to  the  pavement.  The  three 
wheels  of  the  chair  having  been  set  in  the  grooves,  Mr.  Bird  grasped  the  iron 
railings  on  either  side  of  the  steps,  and,  smiling  triumphantly,  launched  himself  with 
much  dignity  into  the  street. 

"  There,  my  dear ! "  said  Mrs.  Bird,  while  Sally  replaced  the  boards  in  the  passage 
and  shut  the  door,  "  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  Quite  clever,  isn't  it  ? 
But  we  have  other  contrivances  that  are  even  cleverer." 

Then  they  started,  Mr.  Bird  guiding  himself,  while  Mrs.  Bird,  who  was  arrayed 
in  a  prim  little  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  Sally,  pushed  behind.  Joan  offered  to'  assist, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  because  of  her  inexperience  of  the  streets,  at  any  rate 
until  they  reached  the  Park ;  so  she  walked  by  the  side  of  the  chair,  wondering  at 
the  shops  and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  Edgware  Road. 

Presently  they  came  to  the  corner  opposite  the  Marble  Arch,  where,  as  usual, 
the  wide  roadway  was  blocked  with  traffic.  "  How  ever  will  they  get  across  there  ?  " 
thought  Joan:  "it  frightens  me  to  look  at  it." 

But  it  did  not  frighten  Mrs.  Bird  and  her  family,  who,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  plunged  into  the  thick  of  it,  calling  to  Joan  to  keep  close  to  them.  It 
was  really  wonderful  to  see  the  skill  with  which  the  transit  was  accomplished :  cabs, 
omnibuses  and  carriages  bore  down  upon  them  from  all  directions,  but  the  Bird 
family  were  not  dismayed.  Here  and  there  the  chair  headed,  now  passing  under 
the  nose  of  a  horse  and  now  grazing  the  wheel  of  a  cab,  till  at  length  it  arrived 
safely  at  the  farther  pavement.  Joan  was  not  so  fortunate,  however :  about  halfway 
across  she  lost  her  head,  and,  having  been  nearly  knocked  down  by  the  pole  of 
an  omnibus,  stood  bewildered  till  a  policeman  seized  hei  by  the  arm  and  dragged 
her  into  safety. 

"You  see,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  "although  you  are  so  j5t)^on|^  )^olJ(^y^m:^ 
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quite   competent   to   wheel   Jim   at   present.     First    you   must   learn   to   look  after 
yourself." 

Then  they  went  for  their  walk  in  the  Park,  which  Joan  enjoyed,  for  it  was  all 
new  to  her,  especially  when  she  was  allowed  to  push  the  precious  chair;  and 
returned  to  Kent  Street  in  time  for  tea. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  passed  like  those  of  the  previous  day, 
and  the  morrow  was  as  the  yesterday  had  been.  Indeed,  there  was  little  variety  in 
the  routine  of  the  Bird  menage — so  little  that  Joan  soon  began  to  wonder  how  they 
distinguished  one  month  or  one  year  from  another.  Few  customers  came  to  the 
house,  for  most  of  the  dressmaking  was  put  out  to  Mrs.  Bird  by  the  managers  of 
large  shops,  who  had  confidence  in  her,  and  were  not  afraid  to  trust  her  with  costly 
materials,  which  she  made  up,  generally  into  skirts,  and  took  back  in  the  evenings. 

So  it  came  about  that  all  day  long  Mrs.  Bird  and  Sally  sewed,  while  Jim  carved 


"A  polloeman  aefzed  her  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  her  into  safety." 

endless  walking-sticks,  and  Joan  sat  by  giving  such  help  as  she  could,  now  listening 
to  her  hostess's  good-natured  chatter  and  now  to  the  shrill  song  of  the  canary.  At 
first,  after  all  that  she  had  gone  through,  this  mode  of  life  was  a  rest  to  her.  It 
was  delightful  to  be  obliged  neither  to  think  nor  to  work  unless  she  so  wished; 
it  was  delightful  to  know  that  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  Samuel  Rock,  and  could 
not  be  harried  by  the  coarse  tongue  of  Mrs.  Gill ing water  or  by  the  gossip  of  her 
neighbours.  The  atmosphere  of  goodness  in  which  she  lived  was  very  soothing  also  : 
it  was  a  new  thing  for  Joan  to  pass  her  days  where  there  was  no  hate,  no  passion, 
no  jealousy,  and  no  violence — where,  on  the  contrary,  charity  and  loving-kindness 
reigned  supreme.  Soon  she  grew  very  fond  of  little  Mrs.  Bird,  as,  indeed,  anybody 
must  have  done  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  her;  and  began  to  share  her 
adoration  of  the  two  "  babies,"  the  great  patient  creature  who  faced  his  infirmities 
with  a  perpetual  smile,  and  the  sweet  child  from  whom  love  seemed  to  radiate. 
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But  after  a  while,  as  her  body  and  mind  shook  off  their  weariness,  these  things 
began  to  pall;  she  longed  for  work,  for  anything  that  would  enable  her  to  escape 
from  her  own  thoughts,— and  as  yet  no  work  was  forthcoming.  At  times,  tiring  of 
Jim's  smile  as  he  hewed  out  libellous  likenesses  of  herself  upon  his  walking-sticks, 
and  of  the  trilling  of  the  canary,  she  would  seek  refuge  in  her  own  sitting-room, 
where  she  read  and  re-read  the  books  that  Henry  had  given  her;  and  at  times, 
longing  for  air,  she  would  escape  from  the  stuffy  little  house  to  the  Park,  to 
walk  up  and  down  there  till  she  grew  weary — an  amusement  which  she  found  had 
its  drawbacks.  At  last,  when  she  had  been  a  fortnight  in  Kent  Street,  she  asked 
Mrs    Bird  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  her  getting  employment. 

"  My  dear,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  have  inquired  everywhere,  and  as  yet  without 
success.  To-night  I  am  taking  this  skirt  back  to  Messrs.  Black  &  Parker,  in 
Oxford  Street,  and  I  will  ask  their  manager,  who  is  quite  a  friend  of  mine,  if  he 
has  an  opening;  failing  which  I  think  you  had  better  advertise,  for  I  see  that  you 
are  getting  tired  of  doing  nothing,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it, — though  you  should 
be  most  thankful  that  you  can  afford  to  live  without  work,  seeing  that  many  people 
in  your  position  would  now  be  reduced  to  starvation. 

That  night  Mrs.  Bird  returned  from  Messrs.  Black  &  Parker's  with  a  radiant 
countenance. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "  there  is  a  coincidence,  quite  a  wonderful  coincidence. 
The  young  woman  at  Messrs.  Black  &  Parker's  whose  business  it  was  to  fit  on  the 
cloaks  in  the  mantle  department  has  suddenly  been  called  away  to  nurse  a  sick 
uncle  in  Cornwall  from  whom  she  has  expectations,  and  they  are  looking  out  for 
some  one  to  take  her  place,  for,  as  it  chances,  there  is  no  one  suitable  for  the  post 
in  their  employ.  I  told  the  manager  about  you,  and  he  said  that  I  was  to  bring 
you  there  to-morrow  morning.  If  they  engaged  you  your  pay  would  be  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  to  begin  with ;  which  is  not  much,  but  better  than  nothing." 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  having  arrayed  herself  in  her  best  dress, 
and  a  pretty  little  bonnet  that  she  had  made  with  the  help  of  Sally,  Joan  set  out  for 
Messrs.  Black  &  Parker's  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Bird. 

Messrs.  Black  &  Parker's  establishment  was  an  enormous  one,  having  many 
departments.  ■      '  > 

"  You  see  it  is  a  first-class  shop,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  glancing  with  veneration 
at  the  huge  windows  filled  with  chefs-d'ceuvres  of  the  milliner's  and  other  arts. 
"Now  follow  me,  and  don't  be  nervous.  And  she  led  the  way  through  various 
divisions  till  she  reached  a  large  box  built  of  mahogany  and  glass  labelled  "  Manager's 
Office.     No  admittance  except  on  business." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  box  opened,  and  from  it  issued  an  oiled  and 
curled  specimen  of  manhood,  with  very  white  hands  and  hair  so  wavy  that  it  con- 
veyed a  suggestion  of  crimping  tongs. 

His  eye  fell  upon  Joan,  and  he  bowed  obsequiously. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  madam?"  he  said.  "We  are  so  full  this  morning 
that  I  fear  you  are  not  being  attended  to." 

"She  is  not  a  customer,  Mr.  Waters,"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  emerging  from  behind 
Joan's  tall  shape :  "  she  is  the  young  person  about  whom  I  spoke  to  you,  who  wants 
a  situation  as  show-woman." 

"  Oh !  is  she  ? "  said  Mr.  Waters,  with  a  complete  change  of  manner ; 
"then  why  didn't  you  say  so  at  first?  Well,  she's  a  pretty  girl  anyway.  Step 
in  here,  miss,  and  take  off  your  jacket,  please,  so  that  I  can  see  what  your  figure 
is  like." 

Joan  did  as  she  was  told,  although  she  felt  a  hate  of  this  individual  swelling  ' 
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her  heart.     Mr.    Waters  surveyed  her  critically  for  half  a  minute  or  more,  shutting 
first  one  eye  and  then  the  other,  as  though  to  bring  her  better  into  focus. 

"  Any  experience  ?"  he  said  laconically — "  I  mean  of  business." 

"  No,  sir,  none,"  Joan  answered. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  :  a  lady,  I  suppose." 

*'  I  am  not  a  lady,  sir,"  replied  Joan. 

"  Ain't  you  ? — then  you  imitate  the  article  very  well." 

"  Just  what  I  feared,"  murmured  Mrs.  Bird,  shaking  her  head. 

*'  However,"  he  went  on,  "  we  can  overlook  that  fault ;  but  I  have  another  doubt 


"'You'll  do,'  aald  the  mana^or.** 

about  you.  YouVe  too  good-looking.  Our  customers  like  to  see  their  things  tried 
on  a  tine  figure,  of  course,  but  they  don't  like  to  see  them  tried  on  a  girl  who 
makes  them  look  common  dowds  beside  her.  Why,  a  three-guinea  mantle  would 
seem  a  better  thing  on  your  back  than  a  forty-pound  cloak  on  most  of  them.  You'd 
show  off  the  goods,  I  daresay,  but  I  doubt  that  you  would  frighten  away  custom." 

"  I  thought  that  tall  people  were  always  wanted,"  hesitated  Joan. 

"Tall  people!"  said  Mr.  Waters,  with  an  admiring  snigger;  "just  you  look  at 
yourself  in  this  pier  glass,  and  I  think  that  you  will  see  something  else  there  beside 
height.  Now,  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  advice  :  you  drop  this  show  and  go  on  to  the 
stage.  You'll  draw  there  ;  yes,  even  if  you  can't  sing  or  act  a  bit,  there  are  hundreds 
who  would  pay  to  come  and  look  at  you.  By  George !  I'm  not  sure  that  I  wouldn't 
myself." 
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"I  do  not  wish  to  go  on  the  stage/^  answered  Joan  stiffly;  and  Mrs.  Bird 
behind  her  murmured,  "  No  !  never !  "  in  sympathetic  tones.  "  If  you  think  that 
I  shall  not  suit,"  she  added,  "  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  any  longer." 

"I  didn't  say  that,  miss.  Here!" — and  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  door  and 
called  to  a  shop-woman — "just  give  me  that  velvet  mantle,  will  you?  Now,  miss," 
he  said :  "  you  fancy  that  Mrs.  Bird's  a  customer,  and  let  me  see  you  try  to  sell  her 
this  cloak." 

Joan's  first  impulse  was  to  refuse,  but  presently  a  sense  of  the  fun  of  the 
situation  prevailed,  and  she  rose  to  it,  mincing,  smiling,  and  praising  up  the 
garment,  which  she  hung  upon  her  own  shoulders,  bending  her  graceful  shape  this  way 
and  that  to  show  it  in  various  lights  and  attitudes,  till  at  length  Mrs.  Bird  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  I  never  !— you're  a  born  actress,  my  dear.  You  might  have  been  bred  to  the 
business.  I  should  have  bought  that  cloak  long  ago,  I  should,  though,  saving  your 
presence,  Mr.  Waters,  I  don't  think  it  is  worth  the  price  asked." 

"  You'll  do,"  said  the  manager,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  if  only  you  can  forget  that 
you  are  a  lady,  and  have  nous  enough  to  flatter  when  you  see  that  it  is  welcome, 
and  that's  always  where  ladies  and  their  clothes  are  concerned.     What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Haste :  Joan  Haste." 

"  Very  well.  Miss  Haste.  Let's  see :  to-day  is  Saturday,  so  you  may  as  well 
begin  on  Monday.  Hours  nine  to  seven,  dinner  and  tea  provided,  also  black  silk 
dress,  that  you  put  on  when  you  come  and  take  off  when  you  leave.  I  should 
think  that  the  last  young  lady's  would  fit  you  pretty  well  with  a  little  alteration 
unless  you  like  to  buy  one  for  yourself  at  cost  price." 

"Thank  you,  I  think  that  I  will  buy  one  for  myself." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  so  much  the  better  for  us.  It  is  usual  to  ask  for  references 
as  to  character,  and  security,  or  a  sum  on  deposit ;  but  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Bird 
guarantees  all  that,  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  The  wages  will  be  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  for  the  first  six  months,  and  after  that  a  pound  if  we  are  satisfied 
with  you.     Do  you  agree  to  these  terms  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"Very  well,  then.     Good  morning." 

"That's  a  smart  girl,"  reflected  Mr.  Waters  to  himself,  "and  a  real  beauty  too. 
But  she's  a  fool  for  all  that :  she  ought  to  go  on  the  boards, — she'd  have  a  future 
there.     However,  that's  her  afiair,  not  mine." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bird  to  Joan,  "you. got  through  that  capitally.  At 
first  I  thought  that  he  would  never  engage  you,  but  he  seemed  to  take  quite  a 
liking  to  you  before  the  end.     What  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"  I  think  him  odious,"  said  Joan. 

"  Odious,  my  dear !  What  a  strong  term  !  Free  and  easy,  if  you  like,  but  not 
odious.     He  is  much  better  than  most  of  them,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Then  the  rest  must  be  very  bad  indeed,"  said  Joan,  and  continued  her  way 
in  silence. 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 

{To  be  continued.^ 
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J,  \,  either  nana,  mere  stretcned  into  tne  aistances  a  one-deep 
line  of  waggons,  buggies,  horsemen  and  pedestrians,  having  in  its  rear  traces  of 
scanty  civilisation  in  the  smoke  of  a  few  scattered  homesteads,  and  in  front  the  solitude 
of  apparently  illimitable  wilderness.  The  whole  of  the  vast  landscape  was  wrapped 
in  the  soft  haze  of  Indian  summer.  At  regular  intervals  the  generally  sombre  hue  of 
the  assemblage  was  relieved  by  splashes  of  light  blue  where  little  groups  of  United 
States  soldiers  formed  the  "  markers  '*  on  which  the  line  was  "  dressed."  Any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  civilian  units  to  press  forward  beyond  the  arbitrary  alignment  was 
promptly  and  sternly  checked  from  the  nearest  of  these  military  centres.  It  was  as 
though  fifty  thousand  souls  had  come  to  see  some  mighty  race  which  would  presently 
sweep  along  their  front,  and  as  though  the  soldiers  were  keeping  the  course. 

And  ic  was  a  race — one  of  the  biggest  races  on  record — that  had  brought  the 
concourse  together ;  only,  instead  of  being  spectators,  the  people  spread  out 
along  the  prairie  were  themselves  the  competitors,  waiting  for  the  start.  Rich  prizes 
were  there  for  the  winners,  and  no  stakes  to  pay ;  while  even  for  the  laggards  and 
the  footsore  pedestrians  there  would  be  some  compensation  in  new  homes  and 
fresh  enterprise  amid  a  community  where  past  failures  could  be  wiped  from  the  slate. 
Punctually  at  noon,  by  special  Act  of  Congress,  the  great  Cherokee  Strip  was  to 
be  declared  open,  and  all  comers  would  be  free  to  claim  land  up  to  the  Government 
limit.  This  would  have  been  a  comparatively  simple  proceeding  if  all  the  land  had 
been  of  equal  value ;  but  it  was  known  that  far  away  in  the  wilds  from  which  the 
Red  Man  had  been  ruthlessly  hustled  lay  favoured  spots  designed  by  Nature  for 
the  sites  of  thriving  cities,  and  others,  no  less  favoured,  suitable  for  prosperous  farms. 
Thus  these  objective  points  had  each  their  hordes  of  votaries.  Town-dwellers  of 
every  known  calling,  from  ministers  of  religion  to  humble  store  clerks,  were  ready 
to  rush  for  the  pick  of  the  best  city  "  lots " ;  sturdy  agriculturists  from  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  crowded  out  of  thicker  settlements,  fretted  for  the  gunfire  which  should 
start  them  on  their  struggle  for  the  free  boon  of  virgin  soil ;  strangely  garbed, 
rough-tongued  herdsmen  from  Texas  were  nursing  their  mustangs  for  the  contest  in 
which  the  prize  would  be  fair  pasturage  and  nothing  to  pay. 

It  was  to  be  a  case  of  first  come  first  served.     Out  in  the  heart  of  the  Reservation, 
nostly  at  the  likely  town-centre^.,  were  posted  Government  oflScials — sole  occupants 
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"About  the  centre  of  the  tine  ....  two  covered  waggons  stood," 

at  present  of  the  wilderness— whose  duty  it  would  be  to  grant  certificates  of 
registration  to  applicants  according  to  their  choice  in  order  of  arrival.  Thus  the 
best  "lots"  would  be  snapped  up  by  the  best  mounted,  while  pedestrians  and 
teemsters  would  have  to  be  content  with  what  was  left  unclaimed,  or  take  service 
with  the  more  fortunate  competitors.  The  country  had  been  prospected  and  mapped, 
so  that  every  one  had  a  very  good  notion  of  his  own  particular  object. 

Somewhere  about  the  centre  of  the  line,  right  opposite  the  heart  of  this  Promised 
Land,  t\vo  covered  waggons  stood  side  by  side,  well  horsed  and  ready  for  the  fray. 
From  the   great   arched   roof  of  one  there   fluttered   a   blue   flag,   having  the  word 
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"Monitor"  emblazoned  in  white  letters;  while  from  the  other  there  haunted  a  flag 
with  the  word  "  Argus  "  in  yellow  letters  upon  a  scarlet  ground.  Both  were  heavily 
laden  with  machinery  and  with  great  iron-bound  cases,  and  from  the  similarity  of 
their  contents  a  pardonable  error  might  have  been  committed  in  supposing  that 
they  were  engaged  on  the  same  venture  in  the  interests  of  the  same  owner.  On 
the  contrary,  they  belonged  to  the  keenest  rivals  in  all  that  motley  phalanx — men 
who  by  all  .the  traditions  of  American  journalism  were  pledged,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  to  injure  each  other  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  eke  with  sharper 
weapons,  till  one  of  them  should  "pass  in  his  checks."  The  waggons  carried  the 
preliminary  stock-in-trade  of  che  two  future  newspaper  proprietors  of  the  as  yet 
nameless  city  that  was  to  leap  into  being  before  the  morrow. 

It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  from  the  very  first  day  of  their  existence  the 
mushroom  cities  of  the  West  must  have  their  newspaper.  Even  the  "  hotels  "  and 
inevitable  saloons  may  claim  a  few  hours'  law  before  being  expected  to  be  in  full 
working  order,  but  for  the  pressman  there  is  no  respite — no  delay.  The  new  settle- 
ment that  attempts  to  hustle  into  existence  without  its  one  or  more  journals  is 
promptly  labelled  a  one-horse  town,  and  though  a  newspaper  may  crop  up  later  it 
will  never  receive  the  whole-souled  support  of  a  community  whose  earliest  struggles 
it  did  not  share  and  chronicle. 

Abner  B.  Vallings  of  the  Monitor^  and  Roy  Braxton  of  the  Argus  had  both 
set  themselves  the  task  not  only  of  "  getting  there "  in  time  to  supply  this  want, 
but  of  arriving  so  far  ahead  of  the  other  asi  to  be  able  to  add  the  legend  "  First 
Established  "  to  their  nomenclature.  Each  of  them  recognised  that  in  a  population 
born  as  it  were  of  a  general  scramble  the  chief  title  to  public  respect,  and  therefore 
to  circulation,  would  remain  with  him  who  bested  his  rival  at  the  outset.  There 
might  be  room  for  two  newspapers  in  the  embryo  city,  but  the  leading  journal 
would  undoubtedly  be  that  which  by  earliest  arrival  on  the  scene  obtained  the 
best  site  for  its  office  and  produced  its  first  issue  before  the  other. 

Differing  widely  in  point  of  age,  Vallings  and  Braxton  were  both  fair  types  of 
the  enterprising  Western  journalist.  Abner  Vallings  was  a  grey-haired  veteran 
of  sixty,  and  had  been  many  things  before  he  took  to  printer's  ink  and  frontier 
chronicling  as  a  source  of  livelihood.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been  flitting  from 
"city"  to  "city,"  supplying  each  of  his  resting-places  in  turn  with  highly  spiced 
intelligence,  and  only  failing  to  make  himself  a  permanency  because  he  was  unlucky 
in  his  choice  of  localities.  His  journals  did  not  decay,  but  the  "  cities  "  did,  and, 
after  a  precocious  boom,  faded  in  face  of  more  attractive  mushrooms  farther  west. 
When  his  circulation  had  dwindled  to  a  certain  low-water  mark  his  course  was 
always  the  same :  he  packed  his  press,  type  and  machinery,  and  started  to  head 
ofi*  his  subscribers  by  being  ready  for  them  at  a  still  newer  "city." 

Abner  Vallings  sat  on  the  driver's  seat  of  his  waggon  and  surveyed  his  rival's 
team  of  Kentucky  roadsters  with  composure.  His  own  wiry,  lean-flanked  nags 
possessed  his  entire  confidence,  for  they  were  old  coach-horses  from  the  "  Rockies," 
picked  up  a  bargain,  for  quality  rather  than  looks.  Barring  accidents,  he  saw  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  Monitor  flag  would  be  waving  over  its  new  home  while 
the  Argus  was  still  struggling  over  the  prairie.  The  one  thing  that  worried  him 
was  a  well-knit,  speedy-looking  chestnut  riding-horse  that  stood  ready  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  quietly  munching  hay,  hitched  to  the  wheel  of  the  Argus  waggon. 
There  was  another  horse  of  about  equal  thew  and  sinew  occupying  a  similar  position 
at  the  side  of  his  own  waggon ;  and  Abner,  after  much  thoughtful  comparison,  came 
to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  the  Argus  saddle-horse  was  a  shade  the  better 
animal  of  the  two.      This  was  a  blow,  for  the  riders  of  these   two  horses  were  to 
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act  as  pioneers  to  their  respective  waggons  and  select  the  claims.  Abner  felt  that 
if  he  missed  first  choice  of  a  "  lot "  he  would  only  be  winning  half  the  battle  in 
asserting  the  superiority  of  his  waggon  team  and  in  bringing  out  his  paper  before 
the  other. 

These  meditations  were  cut  short  by  the  shrill  treble  of  a  woman's  voice,  raised 
half  in  anger,  half  in  alarm,  somewhore  in  rear  of  the  line  of  vehicles  and  horsemen. 
Recognising  the  tones  as  those  of  his  only  daughter,  Susie,  Abner  called  to  one  of 
his  assistants  in  the  waggon  to  mind  the  team,  and  descended  as  actively  as  his 
years  would  permit.  Hastening  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  he  was  in  time  to 
witness  but  not  to  aid  in  a  common,  but  sufficiently  serious,  episode  of  frontier 
life.  Fifty  yards  or  more  away  a  well-grown,  upstanding  girl  of  twenty,  clad  in  a 
short  riding-skirt,  was  struggling  to  avoid  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  a  whisky- 
indamed  ruffian,  notorious  through  Kansas  and  the  adjacent  states  under  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Denver  Jake.*'  As  Abner  came  in  view  the  girl  raised  a  light  whip 
she  carried  and  struck  her  assailant  once  or  twice  smartly  across  the  face.  With 
a  cry  of  rage  the  ruffian  staggered  back  a  pace ;  then,  recovering  himself,  grasped 
the  girl's  wrist  with  one  sinewy  paw,  while  with  the  other  he  endeavoured  to  wrench 
the  whip  firom  her.  Fumbling  in  his  hip  pocket,  Abner  hurried  to  the  rescue  ;  but, 
quick  as  he  was,  he  was  forestalled  by  a  tall,  athletic  young  fellow  who  had  been 
leisurely  skirting  the  line.  Taking  in  the  scene  at  a  glance,  the  new  comer  strode 
forward,  a  pistol  barrel  glinted  within  a  foot  of  Denver  Jake's  head,  and  a  melodiously 
stern  order  to  "  Hands  up ! "  brought  about  a  prompt  change  in  the  situation. 
The  border  filibuster  wheeled  round,  and,  seeing  that  he  was  covered,  raised  his 
arms  aloft. 

The  young  man  eyed  him  contemptuously  along  the  shining  tube  for  a  quarter 
o(  a  minute,  then  said,  in  the  slow  drawl  of  the  West :  "  You  make  tracks  out  of 
this  smartish.  Tm  too  busy  for  anything,  or  I'd  make  a  hole  in  you.  Come, 
vamose :  d'ye  hear  ? "  and  while  the  baffled  Jake  went  cursing  away  the  rescuer 
turned  with  a  polite  bow  to  find  Susie  Vallings  engaged  in  reassuring  the  panting 
and  excited  Abner.  Father  and  daughter  were  profuse  in  their  thanks,  though  Miss 
Susie,  with  true  frontier  independence,  was  loth  to  part  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

"  I  reckon  I'd  have  settled  his  hash  in  another  shake  if  you  hadn't  come  up, 
sir,"  she  concluded,  allowing  her  eyes  to  wander  shyly,  but  not  unkindly,  over  the 
young  man's  stalwart  frame. 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  would,"  he  replied,  gallantly  humouring  her  spirit,  but  unable 
to  resist  a  wink  at  Abner  as  he  added,  "  It  was  really  in  the  poor  creature's  interest 
as  much  as  yours  that  I  interfered  so  rudely.  Miss  Vallings.  But  you  must  excuse 
me  now.  The  signal  gun  will  be  fired  in  twenty  minutes,  and  I  have  preparations 
to  make  for  the  start." 

He  began  to  move  away,  but  Abner  stopped  him.  "  You  have  the  advantage  of 
us.  Mister,"  said  the  old  adventurer,  waving  liis  hand  towards  the  unknown  distance 
"  I  guess  we  must  be  better  acquainted  over  yonder.     Have  ye  a  pasteboard  ? " 

Susie's  champion  smiled.  "  I'm  out  of  visiting  cards,"  he  replied,  "  but  by 
sundown  to-night  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  print  a  new  batch  with  a  new  address. 
My  name  is  Roy  Braxton." 

Abner  stared  at  Susie,  and  Susie  stared  back  at  Abner.  Then  both  stared 
together  at  the  retreating  form  of  the  stranger,  who  by  walking  straight  to  the 
Argus  waggon  disposed  of  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  The  man  who 
had  sent  Denver  Jake  about  his  business  was  their  rival,  and  an  undefined  feeling 
came  into  the  mind  of  Abner  that  it  was  a  bad  beginning.  He  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  commencing  operations  under  an  obligation  to  one  whom  he  meant  to  best 
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"  So  that's  Braxton,"  he  exclaimed  at  length.  "  I  heard  them  saying  at  the 
Argus  ^^%%on  that  the  boss  was  going  to  ride  for  himself,  and  if  that's  so  I 
reckon,  my  gal,  that  you've  got  your  work  cut  out.  We've  proved  that  the  chap 
has  grit,  and  his  nag  looks  like  a  flyer." 

"  I'm  a  lighter  weight  than  he  is,  father,  and  I'd  risk  a  ten-dollar  bill  that  my 
mare  Batswing  and  I  are  at  the  land  office  first,"  said  Susie.  "  His  grit  may  be 
all  there,  but  that  won't  help  him  much  in  a  level  prairie  race  " 

A  shade  of  relief  passed  over  Abner's  wrinkled   features.     Susie,   as  an  accom- 
pUshed  horsewoman,  had  undertaken  the  weighty  task  of  riding  for  the  claim,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  Monitor  was  glad  to  think  that  the  little  episode   had  not  ^ 
softened  her  towards  her  adversary. 

Abner  resumed  his  place  on  the  driver's  seat,  and  Susie  busied  herself  with  the 
final  encouragement  of  the  animal  on  whom  so  much  of  their  fortunes  depended. 
Having  washed  out  Batswing's  mouth  with  a  libation  of  rye  whisky  and  water,  she 
buckled  on  a  pair  of  formidable  spurs  and  sprang  unaided  into  the  saddle  to  await 
the  all-important  signal.  Now  and  again  her  eyes  would  stray  to  the  Argus  outfit, 
but  Mr.  Braxton  and  his  steed  were  invisible  on  the  other  side  of  the  waggon-houd. 

As  the  hour  of  noon  approached  the  long  line  stiffened  up  to  the  boundary, 
and  the  demands  made  by  the  impatient  throng  on  the  good  temper  of  the  soldiers 
became  more  frequent.  The  buzz  of  voices  gradually  ceased,  but  frgm  all  around 
there  rose  a  sound  of  champing  bits  and  creaking  gear  as  the  teamsters  took  their 
horses  in  hand  for  the  start.  Occasionally  an  irrepressible  pedestrian  would  press 
forward  in  the  hope  of  stealing  a  yard  or  two  at  the  outset,  only  to  be  driven  back 
with  shins  tingling  with  the  flat  of  a  sword.  At  one  minute  to  twelve  all  excitement 
seemed  to  have  died  away ;  the  line  had  grown  as  hushed  and  still  as  a  birthday 
parade  before  the  feu  de  joie  rings  out. 

Then -Babel  broke  loose.  Precisely  at  noon  there  was  a  flash  and  a  pufi*  of 
smoke,  followed  by  the  report  of  a  nine-pounder  from  the  nearest  group  of  soldiers, 
to  which  other  puffs  and  fainter  reports  farther  along  the  line  responded.  At  the 
signal  the  whole  crowd  of  anxious  settlers  dashed  forward  at  breakneck  speed,  those 
on  horseback  and  in  waggons  mercilessly  plying  the  whip,  and  the  footmen  stumbling 
ai:d  jostling  behind.  The  air  was  rent  with  shouts  and  whip-cracks,  the  rumble  of 
wheels  and  the  thunder  of  hoofs.  The  wide  vista  was  suddenly  converted  into  one 
vast  stampede  of  ripping  and  tearing  land-grabbers. 

Susie  got  well  away  among  the  first  flight  of  those  making  for  the  same  centre — 
a  sheltered  valley  thirty  miles  from  the  boundary.  By  the  end  of  the  tenth  mile 
there  had  been  much  tailing  off  among  the  mounted  division,  many  of  those  who 
had  led  at  the  start  falling  back  to  join  the  ruck,  while  a  few  of  the  more  knowing 
who  had  nursed  their  horses  began  to  show  prominently  in  front.  Among  the  latter 
Susie  held  a  good  place,  and  for  the  next  fifteen  miles  she  rode  steadily,  with 
confidence  beginning  to  dawn  into  certainty  that  if  not  the  very  first  she  would  be 
one  of  the  foremost  into  the  new  township.  At  the  twentieth  mile  all  the  con- 
verging horsemen  to  the  right  and  left  were  far  behind;  only  in  her  immediate  rear 
the  steady  beat  of  hoof-strokes  told  her  that  the  honours  were  not  yet  uncontested. 
The  colour  mantled  in  her  cheeks  and  she  tightened  her  lips  as  she  thought  that 
her  own  particular  rival,  Roy  Braxton,  having  started  from  the  same  point,  would 
be  riding  on  the  same  line.  That  gallant  chestnut,  on  whom  she  had  passed  critical 
judgment  at  the  waggon  side,  looked  like  a  flyer,  and  it  must  be  something  speedy 
and  staunch  that  was  following  so  closely  on  Batswing's  tracks.  A  glance  over  her 
shoulder  settled  the  matter.  Roy  Braxton  was  coming  along  twenty  lengths  behind, 
sitting  easily  and  making  no  attempt  to  hurry  his  horse,  which   appeared   to  be   as 
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fresh  as  paint  and  to  need  the  curb  rather  than  the  spur.  A  little  to  the  right, 
and  some  thirty  lengths  farther  in  the  rear,  another  rider  was  noticeable,  but  witii 
these  two  exceptions  the  whole  cavalcade  had  dwindled  to  mere  specks  on  the 
horizon.  There  were  but  three  in  the  race,  and  of  these  one  was  he  whom  it  was 
Susie's  chief  interest  to  beat. 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  westward  again,  and  for  the  first  time  touched 
Batswing's  flanks  with  the  spur.  Susie  was  annoyed ;  she  did  not  quite  know  why. 
In  reality  it  was  because  she  found  herself  in  antagonism  to  st  young  man  who  had 
befriended  her,  and  to  whom  she  would  much  rather  have  been  civil.  She  had 
looked  favourably  on  Roy  Braxton's  clean-built  frame  and  masterful  grey  eyes,  and 
though  she  meant  t;o  "give  him  fits"  in  the  race  she  would  have  preferred  having 
him  on  her  side.  She  would  have  been  the  last  to  admit  as  much,  even  to  herself; 
and  if  pressed  for  a  reason  for  the  pout  on  her  pretty  lips,  would  assuredly  have 
answered  that  she  was  "  riled  because  that  Argus  chap  kept  a  long  sight  too  close." 

For  another  three  miles  Susie  rode  her  hardest,  and  then  stole  another  glance 
behind  her.  To  her  disgust  she  found  that  her  efforts  had  been  quite  unavailing. 
Instead  of  being  stalled  off  by  Batswing's  quickened  pace  the  Kentucky  chestnut 
was  nearer  by  a  dozen  lengths — so  near  that  Susie  could  see  the  smile  on  her 
rival's  face  as  he  perceived  her  anxiety.  As  if  in  answer  to  a  challenge  he  just 
shook  his  bridle,  and  almost  before  Susie  had  set  her  eyes  for  the  goal  again, 
passed  her  easily,  raising  his  hat  as  he  shot  ahead. 

Susie,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  Western  girl,  and  her  language  was  not 
that  of  the  drawing-room.  With  a  muttered  "  Durn  the  feller  I "  she  clenched  her 
pearly  teeth  and  sailed  away  in  Roy  Braxton's  wake,  all  her  sneaking  partiality  for 
him  tossed  to  the  winds  of  the  prairie.  But,  Struggle  as  she  would,  the  chestnut 
drew  farther  and  farther  away,  and  it  began  to  dawn  upon  her  that  the  future 
proprietor  of  the  Argus  had  been  riding  cunning  all  along.  To  add  tp  her  dis- 
comfiture, the  other  horseman,  who  had  been  so  far  behind  Braxton,  was  now  close 
upon  her,  as  evidenced  by  the  thunder  of  hoofs  near  at  hand.  All  her  energies 
being  bent  on  beating  Braxton,  she  had  no  concern  with  the  personality  of  this 
fresh  pursuer,  and  did  not  trouble  to  look  round  till  he  was  at  her  girths.  Then 
he  forced  himself  on  her  attention  whether  she  would  or  no.  A  great  seamed  hand 
shot  out  and  clutched  Batswing's  bridle,  jerking  the  mare  on  to  her  haunches,  while  a 
rough  voice  bade  Susie  dismount.  With  a  cry  of  rage  mastering  her  apprehension 
the  girl  recognised  that  her  interceptor  was  her  former  assailant — Denver  Jake. 

"  Git  down  off  that,"  commanded  the  ruffian.  "  It's  the  boss  I  want — not  you, 
this  reckoning.  If  you'd  been  civil  over  at  the  boundary  this  hyer  old  score 
wouldn't  have  had  to  be  paid  off.  As  'tis,  you've  lost  yer  boss  and  yer  claim 
through  setting  that  young  paper-puncher  on  to  me.  Git  down,  I  say,  or  must  I 
pull  yer  off,  anyhow?" 

Susie  gazed  frantically  over  the  prairie  as  she  felt  her  last  chance  slipping  from 
her.  The  only  human  being  within  call  was  her  rival,  and  he  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  voice  in  a  few  more  strides.  Moreover  he  had  everything  to  gain 
by  her  misfortune,  and  what  right  had  she  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
respond  to  an  appeal  ?  But,  failing  him,  it  would  be  twenty  minutes  before  any 
one  else  could  come  to  her  rescue,  and  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  defend 
Batswing  for  so  long.  Instinctively,  and  without  further  calculating  the  chances,  she 
raised  her  hand  to  her  mouth  and  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  following  the  direction 
of  her  voice  with  eager  eyes.  Roy  Braxton  promptly  placed  the  question  of  his 
behaviour  beyond  doubt.  Turning  in  his  saddle,  he  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  wheeling  round  came  galloping  back. 
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"  'Qit  down  off  that  i '  iommanded  the  rujpun." 

With  a  curdling  oath  Denver  Jake  dropped  Batswing's  bridle  and  levelled  his 
revolver  at  the  advancing  rider. 

"  YouVe  done  it  now,  young  woman,"  he  said.  "  That  gay  spark  has  got  to  go 
under  this  time — blamed  idiot  that  he  is  not  to  cotton  to  his  luck ! " 

Roy  Braxton  came  along  at  a  hand  gallop,  pistol  in  hand,  and  slackening  the 
pace  a  little  as  he  approached,  the  better  to  cover  his  enemy.  Susie  sat  still  and 
shuddered.  Her  Western  training  told  her  that  the  odds  were  in  favour  of  the 
stationary  marksman,  and  all  care  for  *' claims  '  and  "real  estate"  and  journalistic 
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"  booms  ''  fled  away  in  face  of  the  thought  that  this  chiv-alrous  stranger  was  probably 
going  to  lose  his  life  on  her  behalf,  when  he  might  have  profited  by  her  trouble. 
Her  fingers  closed  nervously  on  her  whip,  and  then  inspiration  came.  Watching 
the  murder-light  in  Denver  Jake's  eye,  and  gauging  to  a  nicety  the  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  pull  trigger,  just  as  the  hammer  fell  she  brought  the  whip 
down  with  a  stinging  lash  across  his  wrist  that  sent  the  ball  into  the  gallant 
chestnut's  shoulder  instead  of  through  its  master's  heart  The  stricken  animal 
halted  in  its  tracks,  and  stood  motionless  just  long  enough  to  allow  Braxton  to 
plant  his  bullet  in  the  centre  of  Denver  Jafee's  skull.  The  desperado  fell  a  quivering 
heap  on  the  prairie,  while  his  horse,  with  a  neigh  of  terror,  turned  straight  round 
and  galloped  at  full  speed  along  the  way  it  had  come. 

The  moment  he  had  fired,  Roy  Braxton  had  barely  time  to  get  clear  before 
the  chestnut  staggered  to  the  ground,  writhing  in  agony.  One  sorrowing  glance 
told  that  the  wound  was  fatal,  and  in  mercy  he  discharged  his  pistol  into  the  poor 
beast's  ear.  Then,  after  a  hasty  scrutiny  of  the  dead  desperado,  he  walked  up  to 
the  trembling  Susie.  They  were  still  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  multitude, 
though  certain  spots  on  the  horizon  were  momentarily  growing  more  distinct. 

"I  fear  this  adventure  is  rather  more  than  you  bargained  for,  Miss  Vallings,** 
he  said,  "  but  after  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  have  the  best  of  the  deal. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  in  and  win." 

Susie  looked  this  way  and  that,  and,  for  a  wonder,  experienced  a  diflSculty  in 
finding  a  reply.  She  wouldn't  have  been  so  cool  and  collected,  she  knew,  if  she 
had  lost  her  horse  and  a  chance  of  best  claim  through  going  to  the  assistance  of 
a  stranger.  She  might  have  proffered  the  assistance,  but  she  would  have  hated  the 
stranger  afterwards. 

"  I  am  afraid  it's  a  mortal  long  walk  to  the  site,"  she  said  weakly.  "  You'll  be 
dreadful  tired,  and  you've  lost  your  horse  and  all  on  my  account." 

"  It  isn't  that,"  said  Braxton,  "  though  I  am  indeed  sorry  to  leave  poor  Saladin's 
bones  here.  To  miss  being  the  first  into  the  city  is  the  worst  of  the  job.  But 
don't  let  me  hinder  you.  Miss  Vallings:.  the  Tush  will  be  along  directly." 

Susie  looked  shyly  at  her  dismounted  rival ;  then  her  eyes  roamed  far  afield  to 
where  the  scattered  horsemen  loomed  up  larger. 

"  How  much  farther  is  there  to  go  ? "  she  asked. 

"  A  matter  of  five  or  six  miles,  judging  from  the  map,"  replied  Braxton.  "  But 
really.  Miss  Vallings,  if  you  delay  much  longer  you  will  be  out  of  it  There  is  no 
reason  why  both  of  us  should  be  unfortunate.  For  the  honour  of  the  profession  one 
of  t'.ie  journals  ought  to  be  fixed  up  with  an  early  claim." 

"That's  so,"  said  Susie  briskly,  s.howing  nevertheless  no  disposition  to  start. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  she  added  :"  Like  a  lift?" 

Roy  Braxton  could  not  repress  a  smile,  but  his  quick  eye  took  in'  Batswing's 
capabilities.  "  Of  course  I  should,*'  he  said ;  "  but  I  can  hardly  expect  that  of  you. 
Besides,  we  should  both  reach  the  land  office  together.  How  should  we  settle  about 
first  choice  of  claim  ?  " 

"We  can  arrange  that  going  along,"  said  Susie.  "Jump  up.  I  reckon  there's 
no  time  to  lose." 

Five  seconds  later  all  the  journalistic  enterprise  of  the  embryo  city  was  in  Bats- 
wing's  keeping.  After  "a  brief  remonstrance  at  the  added  burden,  the  good  mare 
got  into  her  stride  again,  and  Roy  Braxton,  who  rode  pillion,  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  his  pilot's  pretty  hair.  She  herself  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
momentous  question  "  Whatever  '11  father  say  ? "  Thus  they  rode  in  silence  till 
within  two  miles   of  the   site,  when  the   smoke  from   the  land  office  stove-chimney 
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awoke  them  to  present  realities.  A  glance  backwards  showed  that  they  had  out- 
distanced all  competitors. 

"  Guess  this  city  '11  want  a  name,"  said  Susie.  "  Seems  as  though  *  Batswing ' 
would  be  a  slick  sort  of  title,  after  the  old  mare's  jaunt." 

"I  had  hoped  to  be  entitled  to  call  it  Braxton  City,"  replied  Roy.  "The 
Braxton  City  Argus  would  have  been  a  big  draw.  A  journal  owned  by  the  pioneer 
of  the  settlement,  the  same  being  named  after  him,  ought  to  have  a  future.  It's 
usual,  you  know,  for  cities  to  be  called  after  the  first  settler  into  the  place." 

"That  looks  like  being  m.e  at  this  date,"  said  Susie  grimly. 

"True,"  replied  Braxton;  "but  then  you  see  in  your  case  the  fitness  of  the 
nomenclature  will  only  apply  so  long  as  you  retain  your  name.     Young  ladies  have 


•••I/A«  a  lift?" 

a  way  of  changing  their  second  names  sometimes.  Besides,  it's  rather  rough  on  me, 
isn't  it,  seeing  that But  there,  we  won't  go  into  that." 

They  covered  a  few  hundred  yards,  while  Susie's  mind  was  busy  with  the 
recollection  that  it  was  due  to  her  companion  that  she  was  there  at  all. 

"Let's  divide,  then,"  she  proposed  at  last.  "You  name  the  location,  and  I'll 
spot  the  best  claim  for  dad." 

"What's  your  front  name?"  askecJ  Roy  boldly. 

"Susie,"  came  the  answer. 

"Well  then,  Susie,  I  see  a  plan  by  which  we  can  each  get  square  on  one 
another  without  any  quarrelling,"  said  Roy.  "There's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
both  have  first  claim  and  both  have  the  naming  of  the  township.  Let's  get  married 
and  amalgamate  the  name  and  the  papers." 
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"  The  officials  were  ready  to  note  and  register  the  arrivals." 

They  were  only  a  hundred  yards  from  the  land  office  now.  The  officials  were 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  log-cabin  ready  to  note  and  register  the  arrivals, 
so  that  even  if  Susie  had  been  inclined  there  would  have  been  no  time  for 
hesitation. 

"  I  reckon  that's  a  business  way  out  of  the  difficulty,"  she  said. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦»♦♦ 

The  pacification   of  Abner  was   not  a   difficult   matter.      When   he   found  that 
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he  had  secured  the  centre  block,  opposite  the  site  of  the  new  city-hall,  and  a 
son-in-law  who  was  accounted  the  smartest  newspaper  man  in  the  West,  he  was 
pleased  to  opine  that  he  had  .**come  out  on  top."  The  names  of  the  projected 
journals  were  dropped,  out  of  mutual  deference,  and  on  the  morning  after  the  birth 
of  the  settlement  the  Braxton  City  Eagle  screamed  its  first  scream.  The  account  of 
the  death  of  the  notorious  desperado  Denver  Jake  was  pronounced  a  masterpiece 
of  descriptive  writing,  and  the  Eagle  soared  at  once  into  the  affections  of  the 
community. 

Headon  Hill. 
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Ibsen's  New  Play— RaBERT  Louis  Stevenson-The  Literature  of  the  Child— 
The  Two  Swans— The  Poets*  Pictures— Byron  and  Shelley  versus  the 
Connoisseurs— Two  Books  on  Art— Lady  Lindsay's  Poems. 


[HE   Ibsen  boom  is  over!     Pause,  O 
Philistine,   before   praising  my  judg- 
ment.    The  "  boom  "  is  over,  but  not 
Ibsen.     Ibsen  has  arrived.     He  has  settled 
down  into  the  steady  luminosity  of  the  fixed 
star  ;  he  is  no  longer  the  wandering  meteor, 
the  dread  portent,  heralding  plague  and  flame. 
On  the  Continent  schools  have  long  since 
arisen   to   which   he  is  a   reactionary.      In 
England  his  broad-browed  face, 
with   its   shock  of    white  hair 
t  and  its  bushy  white  beard,  is 
ceasing  to   be    distinguishable 
from  that  of  Father  Christmas. 
Critics    are    even    quarrelling 
with  one  another  for  the  honour 
of  having  discovered  him.    His 
plays  are  produced  in  London 
in  their  native   tongue   almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  written — at 
any  rate  in  "  copyright  performances,"  where- 
in distinguished  persons  mumble  indistinct 
Norwegian   with  a  courage  that  was   only 
surpassed  in  a  certain  notorious  performance 
of  The  Mahdi.    And  on  the  same  day  our 


admirable  Archer  sends  them  forth  t6  the 
world  in  excellent  idiomatic  English.  Yes, 
decidedly  the  day  of  Ibsen  is  over,  and  his 
days  are  come.  Ibsen  is  now  a  British 
institution  ;  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  him 
from  Trial  by  Jury  and  Sunday  Closing. 

I  opened  his  new  play  with  fear  and 
trembling,  apprehending  another  Master- 
Builder.  But  lo  !  I  found  it  a  miracle  of 
lucidity.  There  is  no  reason  why  Little 
Eyolf  should  not  have  been  published  as  a 
Christmas  story  by  the  lamented  Christian, 
Charles  Dickens.  Little  Eyolf  is  only  our 
old  friend  Tiny  Tim  over  again.  Though 
Ibsen's  work  strikes  to  the  very  root  and 
purpose  of  life,  his  little  cripple  really 
suggests  no  deeper  questionings  of  destiny 
than  does  Dickens's.  Only  the  difference  is 
that  IbseH  sees  there  is  a  question,  and 
Dickens  does  not.  Indeed,  very  few  of  our 
novelists  are  alive  to  the  significance  of 
their  own  puppets.  Cripples,  like  blind  men 
with  tapping  sticks  and  highwaymen  with 
horse-pistols,  are  merely  picturesque  proper- 
ties.    Although  superficially  the  story  of  the 
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life  and  death  of  little  Eyolf 
is  made  to  point  a  Dick- 
ensian   moral  of  universal 

benevolence,  Ibsen  is  try-  . ^-  ^ 

ing  after  something  much       /^^\  \ 
deeper.    Why  Eyolf  became       jT--< 
a  cripple,  and  why  Eyolf    jf        V 
was  drowned,  this  is  what  ^ 

he  wants  to  throw  light  upon  ;  and  in  this 
play  we  see  him  groping,  after  a  law  and  a 
reign  of  moral  causation  as  sure  and  as 
unswerving  as  causation  in  the  physical 
world.  Eyolfs  life,  like  his  death,  was 
due  to  his  parents'  selfishness.  From  his 
death  springs  his  parents'  higher  love  and 
altruism,  and  thus  little  Eyolf  h^s  not  hved 
in  vain  : 

**  There  above  the  little  grave, 
O  there  above  the  little  grave, 
We  kissed  again  with  tears." 

There  !     Not  even  the  British  bookmaker 

in  his  most  domestic  moods  could  match 

j#rv         the  morality  of  the  dread  Nor- 

^l        wegian  iconoclast.    Uttle  Eyolf 

/W^.      is  of  a  Sunday-school  edifying- 

l/i  •  "t??    ness.     But  what  subtlety,  what 

^iSl  ^  ^'^^P  ^^  ^^^'^»  ^"  ^^^^  attempt 
"^  to  expound  a  moral  order, 
^/  r^^  I  existing  not  in  heaven  -  des- 
W  I  1  ^^"^^^  codes,  but  operating 
^'  j  simply  and  inevitably  in  the 
^^  W  chain  of  human  life  !  And  even 
if  the  mechanism  of  the  parable  be  a  little 
crude  and  clumsy,  it  has  great  moments. 
Asta  adds  another  to  Ibsen's  gallery  of 
noble  women,  and  the  rat-wife  to  his  gro- 
tesque creations.  For  dramatic  vigour  and 
tenseness  Ibsen  has  rarely  surpassed  the  first 
act  of  his  latest  play,  in  which  this  rat-wife 
and  her  little  black-snouted  dog,  Mopseman, 
lure  little  Eyolf  like  a  rat  to  his  doom  in  the 
fiord.  Of  course  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 
is  irresistibly  recalled.  "Yes,"  the  rat-wife 
tells  the  little  cripple,  as  she  laughs  with 
quiet  glee,  "  it  was  all  alive  and  swarming 
with  rats.  They 
came  creep y- 
crawly  up  into  the 
beds  all  night  long, 
they  plumped  into 
the  milk-cans,  and 
they  went  pitter- 
ing  and  pattering 


V— 


V^^t 


J- 


all  over  the  floor,  backwards  and  forwards 
and  up  and  down."  (Mark  Mr.  Archer's 
vivid  rendering.)  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  in  the  new  play  is  the 
mysticism  and  poetry  of  his  youth,  to 
which  the  old  man  is  reverting.  Already 
foreshadowed  in  7^  M aster- Buildet^  nay, 
even, "  according  to  some,  consciously  alle- 
gorised in  that  mysterious  play,  the  mental 
movement  of  this  man,  who  has  been 
accused  of  stooping  over  the  sewers,  is 
now,  to  quote  the  great  words  that  round 
off  Little  Jiyolf\  "  Upwards— towards  the 
peaks.  Towards  the  stars.  And  towards 
the  great  silence."  Say  what  you  will  of 
Ibsen,  he  is  one  of  the  only  three  men  to 
whom  Europe  listens.  Tolstoi  and  Zola 
share  with  him  the  supreme  privilege  of  the 
world's  ear.  Tolstoi's  religion  everybody 
knows.  Ibsen's  is  obscurer,  but  no  less 
inspiring.  Even  Zola  is  showing  signs  of 
dissatisfaction  with  a  closed  materialism. 


|PWARDS— towards  the  peaks.  To- 
wards the  stars.  And  towards  the 
great  silence."  These  words  might 
have  been  prophetic  of  the  end  of  Stevenson. 
Thus  did  they  bear  him  towards  his  grave 
on  the  Samoan  mountain-top — upwards,  to- 
wards the  peaks  and  the  stars  and  the  great 
silence.  If  a  great  writer  is,  as  Stevenson 
contended,  the  writer  who  writes  finely  on  a 
broomstick,  then  we  have  lost  our  greatest 
writer.  Nor,  since  Elia  was  laid  in  the  little 
churchyard  at  Edmonton,  have  we  had  a 
more  lovable  figure  than  the  dainty,  whim- 
sical essayist  who  travelled  with  a  donkey 
in  the  Cevennes,  or  discoursed  in  delicate 
English  "  for  lads  and  virgins."  It  was  not 
only  weakness  of  lungs  that  drove  him  to 
Samoa.  It  was  a  natural  aversion  from 
civilisation.  He  was,  indeed,  something  of 
an  anarchist,  this  genial  author  of  "The 
Dynamiters"  ;  and  "this  business  of  living 
in  towns,"  as  he  put  it,  was  counter  to  the 
vagabond  instincts  that  preferred  a  sack  in 
the  woods  to  a  bed  in  a  grand  hotel.  He 
loved  savagery,  the  elemental  simplicity  of 
woods  and  waters,  with  that  passion  which 
it  takes  the  highest  culture  to  develop.  And 
far  from  the  grinding  of  printing-presses,  by 
reef  and  palm,  he  wove  his  cunning  web  of 
magic  phrase  for  the  delectation  of  Princes 
Street  and  the  Strand.  He  mistrusted  the 
garnered  sciences  of  the  schools,  and  had 
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conceptions  of  a  great  open  encyclopaedia  of 
experience,  so  that  to  con  the  forty- seventh 
proposition  of  Eudid  and  to  hear  the  band 
play  in  the  gardens  were  equally  studious. 
It  was  this    strain    of   Bohemianism,   this 
pervasive    sense  of  the  romantic  and  the 
picaresque,   that   gave    him    an   interest  in 
rogues,  set  him  writing  an  essay  on  Villon, 
and  probing  in  many  a  creation  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  scoundrel,  for  whose  virtues  he 
had  a  tender,   anxious   eye.     That   women 
did  not  cut  any  figure  in  his  books  springs 
from  this   same  interest   in  the  elemental. 
Women  are  not  born,  but  made.     They  are 
a  social  product  of  infinite  complexity  and 
delicacy.     For  a  like  reason  Stevenson  was 
no    interpreter    of   the   modem.      His   one 
contribution    to  fiction  in  this  aspect  is  his 
sense  of  the   romantic    possibilities   lurking 
beneath  the  surface  prose  of  great  cities  :  for 
him  London  was  Babylon  in  more  than  the 
I         preacher's  meaning. 
\    He    could   make- 
^   believe  that  Rupert 
Street  was  in  Arabia, 
I       and  that  Haroun  al 
|P>     Raschid  was  supping 
fr         at  .the  Criterion.     A 
--^^  child    to    the    end, 
Ij'i  always    playing    at 
^:A  '   J  "make-believe"  ; 
<x^  dying  young  as  those 
whom  the  gods  love,  and  as  he  would  have 
died  had  he  achieved  his  centenary, he  was  the 
natural  exponent  in  literature  of  the  child. 
His  nursery  rhymes  are  literature  for  men, 
and  in  his  essay,  "  The  Lantern-bearers,"  his 
imaginative  interpretation  of  childhood  opens 
out  into  a  wonderful  exposure  of  the  fallacy 
of  "  realistic  "  fiction.     That  and  Pulvis  et 
Umbra  constitute  his  highest  flights  in  the 
emotional  essay,  for  to  the  lucent  graces  of 
the  style  there  is  added  here  an  answering 
dignity  of  vital  matter.     As  a  rule  his  essays 
lack  that  power  of  abstract  thinking  which 
gives  body  to  Hazlitt's.      To  think  in   the 
abstract  was  indeed  not  his  metier.     He  saw 
things  in  the   concrete,   through   individual 
images  luminously  objective.     When  he  went 
on  his  "  Inland  Voyage"  through  French  by- 
ways, he   had  no  such  reflections  as   befel 
the  estimable  Arthur  Young.     The  wealth  of 
nations  is  indifferent  to  him,  statistics  delight 
him  not,  nor  sociology  neither.     The  peasant 
proprietor  draws   from   him   no   generalisa- 
tion ;  he  paddJes  his  own  canoe  and  thinks 


amiably  of  supper.  He  meets  an  im- 
pecunious vagrom  actor,  and  all  his  latent 
Bohemianism  swells  in  sympathy.  The  old 
munmier's  cheerfulness  reconciles  him  to 
life.  Stevenson  had,  indeed,  no  philosophy 
of  life  except  that  it  is  worth  living,  and  so 
he  may  claim  to  have  avoided  the  fallacy 
which  latet  in  generalibus.  The  concrete 
endures  where  philosophy  fades.  The  same 
lack  of  general  conceptions  permeates  his 
admirable  novels.  They  are  all  amplified 
anecdotes,  and  all  compact  of  those  perils 
and  adventures  on  which  a  sickly  person 
naturally  broods  longingly,  and  he  has  set 
a  whole  school  of  disciples  (with  no  such 
excuse  of  valetudinarianism)  brooding  on 
blood  and  writing  in  the 
reddest  of  ink.  His  Scotch 
romances  have  been  as 
over-praised  by  the  zealous 
Scotchmen  who  cry 
"Genius"  at  the  sight  of  I 
a  kilt,  and  who  lose  their 
heads  at  a  waft  from  the  heather,  as  his  other 
books  have  been  under-praised.  The  best 
of  afl,  "  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,"  ends  in 
a  bog ;  and  where  the  author  aspires  to 
exceptional  subtlety  of  character-drawing, 
he  befogs  us  or  himself  altogether.  We  are 
so  long  weighing  the  brothers  Ballantrae  in 
the  balance,  watching  it  incline  now  this  way, 
now  that,  scrupulously  removing  a  particle 
of  our  sympathy  from  the  one  brother  to 
the  other,  to  restore  it  again  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  we  end  with  a  conception  of 
them  as  confusing  as  Mr.  Gilbert's  descrip- 
tion of  Hamlet,  who  was  "idiotically  sane 
with  lucid  intervals  of  lunacy." 

Stevenson's  leit-motifs  are  few  and  per- 
sistent. A  buried  treasure  ;  a  boy  on  an 
island  (note  how  le  bon  Dieu  gave  him  an 
island  to  play  with  and  die  in) ;  a  brave  but 
stockish  young  man  who  is  ready  to  risk  his 
life  for  a  lady  whose  love  for  him  he  fails  to 
perceive  (how  this  patent  has  been  copied  !) ; 
the  companionability  of  rogues  with  honest 
men  in  their  common  peril  ;  the  fantastic 
possibilities  of  the  modem  ; — of  such  is  his 
stock-in-trade.  But  what  wonderful  bits  of 
colour  in  some  of  his  romances  !  Who  can 
ever  forget  Alan  Breck's  match  at  the  pipes, 
or  the  auction-scene  in  "The  Wrecker"? 
In  these  later  books  of  adventure  Mr. 
Stevenson  tries  for  a  new  thing,  for  which  he 
has  had  scant  credit.  He  seeks  to  combine 
the  novel  of  character  with  the   nov^j    pf 
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adventure ;  to  develop  character  through 
romantic  action,  and  to  bring  out  your  hero 
at  the  end  of  the  episode  not  the  fixed 
character  he  was  at  the  beginning,  as  is  the 
way  of  adventure-books,  but  a  modified  crea- 
ture. This  is  especially  notable  in  The  Ebb- 
Tide^  that  marvellous  study  of  the  "  Maca- 
bresque."  Still  it  is  his  essays  and  his  per- 
sonality, rather  than  his  novels,  that  will  count 
with  posterity.  On  the  whole,  a  great  pro- 
vincial writer.  Whether  he  has  that  inherent 
grip  which  makes  a  man's  provinciality  the 
very  source  of  his  strength,  so  that,  as  with 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  and  "The  Arabian 
Nights,"  the  provincial  merges  in  the  uni- 
versal, only  the  centuries  can  show.  It  is 
with  a  melancholy  interest  that  1  recall  the 
last  words  I  wrote— but  a  few  months  ago — 
of  this  brilliant  man  of  letters,  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  and  whose  loss  is  yet  a  personal 
sorrow.  "  As  for  the  romance  of  the  modem, 
it  would  have  been  a  greater  achievement  to 
have  found  it  here  at  home,  and  not  gone 
questing  to  the  South  Seas  for  it,  as  for  a 
buried  treasure.  The  treasure  lies  here, 
under  our  eyes,  at  our  very  feet.  Every  alley 
and  byway  is  swarming  with  romance.  The 
great  dramas  of  life  are  working  themselves 
out  under  every  roof  in  the  most  prosaic  of 
streets.  Never  was  there  more  romance 
than  to-day,  with  its  ferment  of  problems 
and  propaganda,  its  cosmopolitan  movement, 
its  contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty,  its  shock 
and  interaction  of  populations  and  creeds, 
its  clash  of  mediaeval  and  modem.  The 
ends  of  the  ages  meet  in  every  Atlantic 
liner.  It  will  be  an  eternal  pity  if  a  writer 
like  Stevenson  passes  away  without  having 
once  applied  his  marvellous  gifts  of  vision 
and  sympathy  to  the  reproduction  and 
transfiguration  of  everyday  human  life,  if  he 
is  content  to  play  perpetually  with  wrecks 
and  treasures  and  islands,  and  to  be  re- 
membered as  art  exquisite  artist  in  the 
abnormal." 

Stevenson  set  the  fashion  of  literary 
interest  in  the  child's  psychology ;  and  books 
about  children,  as  distinct  from  children's 
books,  are  now  a  delightful  nook  of  litera- 
ture. This  child's  garden  seems  chiefly  to 
be  cultivated  by  ladies,  like  Mrs.  Deland 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  It 
was  a  charming  fragment  of  autobiography 
that  the  latter  published  in  "The  One  I 
Knew  the  Best  of  All."  We  elders  have 
forgotten  our  own  childish  troubles  ;  child- 


hood looms  as  the  happiest  time  of  our 
existence  ;  we  have  lost  touch  of  its  imagina- 
tive terrors.  Mrs.  Bumett  suffered  agonies 
as  a  child  because  she  was  told  she  would 
be  prosecuted  and  clapped  into  prison  if  she 
walked  on  the  grass  in  the  public  gardens  ; 


the  fear  of  inadvertently  treading  on  that 
grass  haunted  her  like  a  nightmare,  and 
filled  her  dreams  with  horrid  visions  of  her 
forgetful  foot  grazing  a  blade  of  grass.  She 
made  friends  with  the  local  policeman,  and 
as  she  sat  on  the  bench  he  hovered  over  her 
in  genial  majesty,  unbending  even  to  con- 
versation point.  One  day  she  plucked  up 
courage  to  ask  him  if  he  would  arrest  her, 
his  little  friend,  should  she  trespass  on  the 
grass.  He  replied,  "Why,  certainly."  Duty 
was  duty.  She  then  pointed  out  to  him 
beseechingly  that  the  bench  on  which  she 
sat  abutted  on  the  grass,  and  that  there  was 
ample  room  between  the  top  rail  and  the 
backless  seat  for  her  diminutive  body  to 
fall  accidentally  backwards  upon  the  sacred 
precinct.  Would  he  have  to  arrest  her  even 
then?  Never  dreaming  of  the  profound 
anxiety  underiying  the  poor  little  girl's 
quer>^,  the  jocose  policeman  assured  her  that 
he  would  have  no  option.  And  the  child 
went  home  to  suffer  new  terrors  at  the 
thought  of  accidentally  toppling  backwards 
from  the  seat  on  which  her  unsuspecting 
nurse  was  wont  to  deposit  her.  Similar 
childish  apprehensions  are  recorded  in  Isabel 
Fry's  "  Uninitiated,"  a  little  book  as  charming 
as  it  is  veracious.  Very  quaint  are  the  child's 
thoughts  in  "A  Discovery  in  Morals" — the 
governess  -  ridden  infant 
praying  that  God  will  leave 
off  taking  care  of  her  for 
just  one  minute. 

In  "The  Emu  and 
Home  of  Rest,"  the  child, 
fresh  to  all  the  impressions 
of  the  universe,  notices 
every  feature  of  the  way< 
through  which  she  walks 
with  a  minuteness  that  is 
only  attained  by  us  adults 
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when  we  are  lost  in  a  fog  and  grope  our  way 
along  inch  by  inch.  A  Russian  novelist 
could  scarcely  better  this  : — 

**  Nurse  steered  her  course  for  a  walk  which  led 
us  into  a  most  melancholy  region.  The  first- 
part  of  it,  however,  I  did  not  much  mind :  the 
street  was  lively,  the  houses  and  shops  were 
quiet  and  comfortable-looking.  ...  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  road  was  a  featureless  yellow 
brick  wall,  from  above  which  rose  a  steep  turf 
bank.  It  looked  like  the  grass  mound  of  some 
gigantic  grave,  and  there  was  no  comfort  in 
knowing  it  was  called  a  *  reservoir.'  On  the 
opposite  side  were  quaint  little  white  plastered 
houses  for  a  space,  leading  immediately  to  a 
foreign-looking  building  much  bedaubed  with 
granular  stucco,  over  which  presided  a  wretchedly- 
executed  stone  figure  of  St.  Aloysius,  as  was 
notified  above  in  large  letters.  .  .  .  Just  beyond 
the  reservoir  on  the  left  a  narrow  lane  went 
steeply  down  behind  a  block  of  buildings,  which 
probably  contained  some  of  the.  machinery  for 
pumping  water  into  the  tanks.  All  I  certainly 
know  about  them  is,  that  sometimes  when  we  had 
passed  by  we  heard  sounds  like  colossal  panting, 
which  seemed  to  611  the  air  rather  than  to  come 
from  any  one  place.  The  thud  was  barely  out  of 
hearing,  when  we  came  upon  the  viaduct,  which 
was  really  the  chief  element  in  my  dislike  of  the 
road.  As  we  stood  upon  it,  and  looked  through 
the  openings  in  the  stone  balustrade,  we  could 
see  ever  so  far  below  us  another  road.  Along  it 
passed  manure  carts,  brick  carts,  and  fimerals. 
.  .  .  Mingled  with  these  hateful  sights  was  the 
^isonous  breath  of  the  distant  brick  fields.  '* 

The  child's  mind  is  full  of  the  drollest 
conceits.  I  know  a  lady  who  is  tapping  this 
rich  treasury,  not  from  her  own  past  but 
from  her  children's  actual  present.  She 
gives  them  *  thinking  lessons.'  They  sit  on 
the  floor  and  think  out  aloud  some  given 
subject,  speaking  out  every  thought  that 
occurs  to  them,  relevant  or  not.  Very  odd 
and  very  delightful,  and  at  times  very 
suggestive,  are  the  children's  ideas,  which 
she  takes  down  in  shorthand  as  they  fall 
from  the  little  mouths.  Perhaps  I  shall  one 
day  induce  her  to  let  me  publish  some  of 
them.     They  will  make  delicious  reading. 


"  And  where  far  isles  the  languid  ocean  fleck, 
Flying  the  cold  kiss  of  our  northern  wind, 
Lo,  the  rare  spirit  through  whom  we  hail  as 

friends 
The  immortal  Highland  maid  and  Allan  Breck  I " 


Thus  Mr.  Watson,  in  a  sonnet  in  his 
new  **  Odes  and  other  Poems,"— though  this 
acclamation  of  Stevenson  as  the  heir  of 
Scott  would  have  been  better  placed  else- 
where than  "  in  a  copy  of  Catriona,"  which  is 
not  in  Stevenson's  happiest  vein.  In  spite 
of  the  competitive  plaudits  of  rival  discoverers 
Mr.  Watson  is  fast  winning  his  way  into 
acceptance.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
since  Britannia  heard  from  the  excited  lips  of 
Mr.  Traill  of  sixty-three  minor  poets  sailing 
their  barques    on  Helicon,   in   a    rhymers' 


-jrAfY^; 


regatta.  Or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  and 
quote  Mr.  Watson's  last  poem  in  a  sense  he 
never  meant — 

"Through  tinted  vapour  looming  large. 
Ambiguous  shapes  obscurely  rode, 
She  gazed  where  many  a  laden  barge 
Like  some  dim-moving  saurian  showed. 
And  'midst  them,  lo  !  two  swans  appeared. 
And  proudly  up  the  river  steered." 

These  two  swans,  who  have  at  last 
emerged  from  the  ruck  of  geese,  are  William 
Watson  and  John  Davidson.  This  is  not  to 
intend  any  inauspicious  reference  to  swan- 
songs.  The  one  is  classic  in  temper,  the 
other  romantic.  Watson  has  balance, 
Davidson  motor-force.  Each  finds  typical 
representation  in  his  latest  volume.  "  Ballads 
and  Songs"  contains  some  of  Mr.  Davidson's 
finest  work,  and  there  is -not  a  little  in  "  Odes 
and  other  Addresses"  which  will  be  long 
a-dying. 

Both  poets  reprint  work  that  was  not 
worth  printing.  Both  confront  the  modem 
with  their  poetic  emotion— Watson  the 
classic  no  less  than  Davidson  the  romantic. 
Watson  strikes  me  as  a  Horace  touched  by 
cosmic  emotion  ;  an  urban  Wordsworth, 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of  his  Miltonic 
organ-note.  How  finely  he  translates  into 
poetry  the  late  Mr.  Pearson's  lament  over 
the  degeneracy  of  men  !— or  is  it  the  De 
Goncourts'  denunciation  of  la  blague  in 
Manette  Salomon  ? 
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"  I  think  the  immortal  servants  or  mankind, 
Who,  from  their  graves,  watch   by  how   slow 

degrees 
The  world-soul  greatens  with  the  centuries, 
Mour  I  mjst  Man's  barren  levity  of  mind. 
The  ear  to  no  grave  harmonies  inclined, 
The  witless  thirst  for  false  wits'  worthless  lees. 
The  laugh  mistimed  in  tragic  presences, 
The  eye  to  all  majestic  meanings  blind.*' 

What  an  antithetical  o^utlook  is  Mr.  David- 


* '  There,  too,  the  Goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills 
The  air  around  with  beauty  ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  asj^ect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality  :  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn  :  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would 

fail. 
And  to  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could 
mould. 


**  Love,  and  hope,  and  know,, 
Man — you  must  adore  him  : 
Let  the  whole  past  go. 
Think  God's  thought  before  him." 

Ah,  Mr.  Davidson,  you  have  that  fine 
sanguine  temper  which  makes  leaders  of 
men.  But  after  all  we  are  only  what  the 
past  has  made  us,  and  to  let  it  all  go  would 
be  to  lose  God's  thought  altogether. 


IT  is  worth  remarking  that  in  both 
these  volumes  the  writers  take  their 
inspiration  direct  from  nature,  supple- 
mented in  Mr.  Watson's  case  by  literature. 
Neither  sees  life  through  the  medium  of  any 
other  art  than  the  craft  of  words.  Nature  as 
she  is  seen  in  pictures  and  statues  nowhere 
appears  in  their  poems.  Nor  are  there  any 
music-technicalities  such  as  Browning 
sprinkles  about.  And  indeed  our  poets  are 
wise.  Unsuspected  trap-doors  lurk  about 
the  feet  of  whosoever  ventures  into  the  region 
of  the  /Esthetic  There  is  a  being — usually 
made  in  Germany — called  the  Kunstforscher. 
Amid  the  great  movement  of  life,  while  men 
are  sowing  and  reaping,  writing  and  painting, 
voyaging  and  making  love,  this  spectacled 
creature  is  peering  at 
pictures  and  statues, 
scientifically  analysing 
away  their  authenticity 
•|o  — ^  ^H^  ^"^^  often  their  charm. 
U  ^^k  There  is  the  Venus  de' 

M  ^ff   Medici,  which  genera- 

\  mJjl    tions  have  raved  over. 

Innumerable  proces- 
sions of  tourists  have  journeyed  to  admire 
it,  and  found  it  admirable.  Great  poets  have 
had  their  emotional  withers  wrung  by  it. 
When  Childe  Harold  saw  it  in  Florence,  he 
cried  ecstatically  : 


We  gaze  and  turn  away  we  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fulness." 

And  now  nobody  who  respects  himself 
would  allow  himself  a  thrill  at  the  sight  of 
this  work,  of  whose  "  pol- 
ished beauty "  Richard 
Jefferies  wrote  only  the 
other  day,  but  which  the 
connoisseurs  have  pro- 
nounced spurious  and 
meretricious. 

The  unhappy  Byron  also 
wrote  to  somebody  :  "  The 
Venus    is    more    for     ad- 
miration    tKan    for    love". 
What  struck  me  most  was 
the  mistress  of  the  Raphael 
portrait."      Alas  !  nobody 
believes  now  that  the  pic- 
ture has  anything  to  do  with  La  Fomarina. 
When  Michelet  saw  the  so-called  St.  John  of 
Leonardo  in  the  Louvre,  he  saw  the  whole 
Renaissance  in  it.     Pater  in  his  studies  of 
the  Renaissance  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the 
few  naked    figures   Leonardo   painted,  and 
builds  upon  it  a  complex  theory  of  Leonardo's 
symbolic,   suggestive  method,    and    is    not 
surprised  at  the  saint's  strange  likeness  to 
the  Dacchus  which  hangs  near  it,  and  which 
set  Th^ophile  Gautier  thinking  of  Heine's 
notion   of  decayed  gods,  who,  to  maintain 
themselves  after  the  fall  of  Paganism,  took 
employment    in    the    new    religion.      And 
now  the    work  turns   out  to   have    been  a 
pupil's   or  an   imitator's.       When    in    1819 
Shelley   saw    the    Medusa   of  Leonardo  in 
the  Florentine  Gallery,  he  broke  into  lyric 
raptures  : 

"  Its  horror  and  its  beauty  are  divine, 
Upon  its  lips  and  eyelids  seems  to  lie 
Loveliness  like  a  shadow. 
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Yet  it  is  less  the  horror  than  the  grace 
Which  turns  the  gazer's  spirit  into  stone 
Whereon  the  lineaments  of  that  dead  face 
Are  graven  till  the  characters  be  grown 
Into  itself,  and  thought  no  more  can  trace  ; 
*Tis  the  melodious  hue  of  beauty  thrown 
Athwart  the  darkness  and  the  glare  of  pain, 
Which  humanise  and  harmonise  the  strain. 

Tis  the  tempestuous  loveliness  of  terror  ; 
For  from  the  serpents  gleams  a  brazen  glare. 
Kindled  by  that  inextricable  error.  .  ." 

Kindled  indeed  by  that  inextricable  error  ! 
For  the  Medusa  is  now  given  up  by  every 
connoisseur.  It  is  a  mere  inartistic  futility, 
and  to-day  every  lover  of  the  arts  must  stand 
stony  before  it.  Yet  the  question  will  have 
to  be  threshed  out  one  day  whether  the 
appeal  of  art  is  to  the  connoisseur  or  to 
the  lover  of  the  beautiful— whether  works 
that  have  moved  a  Byron  and  a  Shelley  can 
really  be  null' and  void.  This  query  has 
been  obtruding  itself  on  my  consciousness 
while  I  have  been  looking  over  two  books 
on  art  written  or  edited  by  eminent  Kunst- 
forschers^  both  ladies,  and  neither,  curiously 
enough,  reputed  spectacled  or  German,  old 
or  plain.  The  first  is  "Masterpieces  of 
Greek  Sculpture,''  a  colossal  volume  of 
500  pages  and  200  illus- 
trations, ironically  called 
a  "small"  folio,  and  edited 

A    '- vjs:  K  by  Eugenie  Sellers  ;  and 

^  Cut*^  l^-^  the  second,  Mary  Logan's 
"Guide  to  the  Italian 
Pictures  at  Hampton 
Courtj"  a  "large"  octavo 
of  forty-eight  pages  ;  the 
one  published  at  three 
guineas,  the  other  at  twopence.  There  is 
no  discount  —  not  even  on  the  twopenny 
one.  As  they  stand  side  by  side,  they  irre- 
sistibly remind  me  of  a  classic  piece  of 
English  art— to  wit  "Dignityand  Impudence" 
—though  perhaps  the  impudence  lies  in  the 
reviewer,  for  I  could  no  more  tell  a  false 
Titian  from  a  true  than  1  could  tell  an 
Academy  picture  from  a  pot-boiler.  Still 
that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  grapple 
with  the  books  as  literature;  and  in  the 
impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  both  I  have 
compromised  by  reading  the  little  one  and 
reviewing  the  big  one.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
fortunate  1  have  thus  divided  the  rS/eSy  for  I 
can  discover  nothing  with  which  to  find  fault 
in  Mary  Logan's  little  Guide.    Its  English  is 


admirable,  and  its  criticism,  whether  just  or 
not  (I  am  told  the  lady  is  noted  for  lowering 
the  values  of  famous  pictures  by  discovering 
that  their  artists  had  never  seen  them),  is  a: 
any  rate  inspiring,  and  makes  one  long  to  be 
off  to  Hampton  Court  to  spend  a  happy  day 
with  Giorgione  and  Dosso  Dossi.  How 
runs  the  old  Bank-holiday  strain?  It  needs 
revision : — 

There  you  may  lie  beneath  the  trees. 
Enjoying  yourself  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Along  with  the  girl  they  call  Louise, 
A-talkin'  of  Titian  and  Veronese 
In  Mary  Logan's  way. 


Mary  Logan's  way,  however  disconcerting  to 
picture-dealers  and  curators,  is  to  the  public 
decidedly  entertaining,  and  as  instructive 
as  it  is  destructive.  The  magnum  opus  of 
Adolf  Furtwangler,  which  Miss  Sellers  has 
edited  for  English  readers,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  mainly  constructive.  It  comes  after  a 
long  period  of  negation,  of  iconoclastic 
German  criticism  that  toppled  over  the 
"  Greek  statues." 

**The  Germans  in  Greek 
Are  sadly  to  seek," 

but  not  in  Greek  art,  which  (on  that  principle 
of  topsy-turveydom  which  I  have  shown  to 
be  a  valuable  organon  of  scientific  discovery) 
they  have  proved  to  be  Roman  art.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  the  Roman  technique  of 
the  statues— which  does  not  mean  their 
Roman  noses,  for  most  of  them  have  none. 
But  Furtwangler  the  Kunstforscher  has  set 
them  back  again  upon  their  pedestals,  dis- 
credited but  not  dis-  .y"77!J^^5 
honoured.  If  they  are 
not  great  originals,  they 
are  bond-fide  copies  of  (•.»..[ 
Greek  works.  As  for  SL-J 
the  \'cnus  de  Milo,  she 
is  safe  —  thank  Heaven  —  a  true  Greek 
original.  I  say  thank  Heaven,  for  I  have 
myself  admired  her.  I  am  a  little  dashed, 
however,  to  learn  that  she  is  "late  and 
eclectic."  But  though  these  Roman  statues 
have  turned  Greek  again,  yet,  as  the  editress 
reminds  us    in    her    excellent   preface,   the 
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centre  of  gravity  of  the  question  still  remains 
at  Rome,  for  there  the  statues  are.  It  seems 
that  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  statues  you  have 
to  gauge  ears  and  eyes  and  noses,  and  make 
scientific  inductions  like  Morelli,  the  English- 
man who  was  so  laughed  at  by  his  country- 
men at  whom  Miss  Sellers  laughs.  When, 
for  example,  you  find  the  eye  of  an  old  man 
with  the  same  "ground-form"  as  that  of  a 
languid  Amazon,  you  see  the  hand  of  the 
same  artist.  The  preface  is  the  only  part  of 
Furtwangler's  work  short  enough  to  read — still 
there  seems  to  be  an  excellent  chapter  on 
Pericles,  and,  for  a  German,  the  style  is  mar- 
vell<jusly  lucid.  "  The  artist,  though  confined 
to  a  bust,  has  contrived  to  suggest  the  whole 
personage."  How  many  Germans  could 
write  a  sentence  like  that  ?  But  what  does 
he  (or  his  translator)  mean  by  "  that  ancient 
criticism  about  the  want  of  continual  ex- 
pression in  Myron"  (p.  181)?  Continual 
expression,  indeed  !  Does  the  statue  smile 
/-i\  intermittently?  does  it 
S^/    move  like  the  Comman- 

t^-  ^  der's  in  Don  Giovanni}  I 
3,  have  heard  of  a  "  Wink- 
I  ing  Virgin"  somewhere 
in  Italy.  If  I  were  not 
afraid  of  cryptic  Teu- 
I  Conic  meanings,  I  should 
suggest  it  was  a  printer's 
I  error  for  "spiritual  ex- 
jj—rj  pression."  But  enough 
of  the  text— it  is  only  the 
pictures  that  I  have  read.  And  they  are 
exquisite  !  Whether  the  statues  photo- 
graphed in  these  pages  are  Greek  or 
Roman,  German  or  English,  they  are  joys 
for  ever.  How  Pater  would  have  delighted 
in  those  pictures  of  athletes !  What  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  photogravure  is 
that  "  Bronze  Head  of  a  Boy "  !  And  how 
lovely  that  hybrid  "  Head  of  Meleager  pladed 
upon  a  Praxitelean  Apollo,"  as  it  stands 
amid  the  roses  of  the  garden  of  the  Villa  de 
Medici !  It  certainly  suggests  the  need  of  a 
piein-air  school  of  statuary,  and  the  advisa- 
bility of  attaching  an  open-air  annexe  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  grime  of  Bloomsbury  ^ 
would  no  doubt  be  nocuous  ;  still  the  idea 
might  be  tried  with  the  bad  on^s—fiat  ex- 
perimentum  in  corpore  vili.  For  such,  come 
hail,  come  wrack  !  But  if  the  nation  persisted 
in  preserving  them,  umbrellas  could  be  held 
over  them  in  seasons  of  storm  and  stress.  It 
would  be  a  new  opening  for  the  unemployed. 


To  wind  up.  Miss  Sellers 

has     produced    a    unique  / 

art-classic,    which    should 

soon     be    more    valuable 

than   even   three    guineas. 

She  acknowledges  hert 

thanks,     I     see,     to     Mr.  ^ 

Astor    "for    allowing  the 

finest   copy    in     existence 

of  the  Polykleitan  Amazon 

to  be  worthily  published.'' 

What  a   pity  some    other 

Americans  have  not  known 

how  to  rise  to  the  level  of 

the   British  aristocracy  in 

permitting  their  temporary  treasures  to    be 

reproduced  in  so  classic  a  work  ! 


TITLE  on  the  title-page  of  a  book— 
and  especially  of  a  book  of  poetry — 
sets  all  one's  prejudices  bristling. 
Perhaps  one's  bias  derives  froip  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  its  plethora  of  elegant  pieces  by 
that  prolific  versifier,  "  a  person  of  quality." 
Though  there  is  more  quantity  than  quality 
about  Lady  Lindsay's  poetic  output,  her 
muse  has  many  gracious  and  charming 
moments.  The  goddess  goes  a  little  slip- 
shod, but  she  smiles  and  weeps  prettily, 
and  there  are  roses  with  glistering  dewdrops 
in  her  hair.  My  pen  slips  into  this  vein 
because  Lady  Lindsay  recalls  the  harmonies 
of  an  older,  simpler  time  than  our  vexed 
to-day.  The  zephyr  blows  and  Philomela 
sings  and  bees  hum  in  the  shady  garden. 
There  is  quite  an  Elizabethan  feeling  about 
"A  Carnival  of  Flowers."  It  is  in  such  dainty 
fancies  as  these  that  the  authoress  of  "  The 
King's  Last  Vigil  and  other  Poems  "  is  at 
her  best. 

**  All  sodden  brown 
Was  the  wet  earth,  yet  in  the  moon's  broad  shine 
White  lilies  danced,  and  each  one  held  her  gown 
Knee-kilted,  so  to  trip  more  sure  and  fine, 
And  passionate  unto  her  partner  sway 
With  heavy  odorous  head  and  languorous  delay." 

It  took  a  true  poet  to  write  that,  and  there 
is  fine  technique  in  the  last  line.  But  more 
often  Lady  Lindsay  has  fallen  back  on  that 
license  in  technique  which  less-gifted  ladies 
usurp  in  grammar,  and  this  very  poem  is 
marred  by  a  careless  conclusion.  Despite 
the   motto   on    its    zo\qx-  Arbor    Scientia^ 
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Arbor  Vita,  there  is  more  of  Vita  than  of 
Scientia  in  her  volume. 

**  As  sang  the  woodbine,  o'er  the  shuddering  moon 
Drew  cloud  on  cloud,  and  one  by  one  were  hid 
The  stars  -  the  heavenly  lily  buds — and  soon 
A  light  wind  crept  the  darkening  shrubs  amid." 

To  read  this,  one  would  think  the  secret 
of  poetry  were  perpetual  inversion.  It  is 
almost  time  inversion  were  prohibited  in 
English  verse — it  is  not  of  the  genius  of  the 
language.  The  idea  that  permutation  makes 
poetry  must  date  from  the  schoolboy  days, 
when  we  conned  the  Latin  Delectus,  and 
rejoiced  to  find  that 

**  The  crept  shrubs  wind  a  darkening  light  amid  " 

only  meant  Lady  Lindsay's  last  line  supra. 
For  the  rest,  her  ladyship's  lines,  though  they 
trip  blithesomely  enough,  occasionally  trip 
over  one  another's  feet,  and  once— in  "  On 
the  Coast"— with  true  feminine  inconsistency 
she  drops  the  initial  rhyme-scheme  half-way. 
I  am  not  greatly  moved  by  the  matter  of  this 
poem,  in  any  case,  though  this  same  fisher- 
motif  is  one  of  the  writer's  favourites.  Victor 
Hugo  and  Kingsley  have  exhausted  the  fisher, 
and  Pierre  Loti  has  sucked  what  pathos  was 
left  in  his  poor  old  bones.  After  all  'tis  a 
merry  life— the  fisher's— and  a  cheap  burial. 


And  while  I  am  grumbling  about  the  poetic 
license  her  ladyship  has  taken  out,  let  me 
point  out  how  unfortunate  she  is  in  her 
double-rhymes— "landscape"  and  "grand 
shape,"  "  groundsel "  and  "  sounds  well " 
(which  it  doesn't),  "mid-day"  and  "did 
they,"  "  bull-finch,"  and  "  full-inch."  Double 
rhymes  should  be.  left  to  the  Brownings 
and  the  Butlers,  who  don't  mind  looking 
grotesque.  And  Lady  Lindsay  should  cease 
to  compete  with  the  bards  who  provide  the 
drawing-room  with  songs  and  recitations; 
for  in  proportion  as  she  approaches  the  region 
of  the  pure  lyric,  her  touch  becomes  surer, 
her  music  sweeter.  What  a  dainty  scent, 
what  a  bird-like  trill,  as  of  a  Provencal 
troubadour,  gladden  U6  in  "The  Passing 
of  Spring"!  The  "Ode  to  Father  Time" 
somehow  recalls  an  early  French  poet  in 
love  with  life  ;  there  is  true  fantasy  in  "  The 
Mad  Mother's  Lullaby,"  and  true  pathos 
in  "A  Poor  Ghost,"  and  many  an  artless 
snatch  of  song— like  the  Bull-finch  triolet 
— beguiles  the  reader's  journey.  Two  of 
the  sonnets  are  really  memorable — "  Love 
or  Fame,"  and  "  In  Remembrance."  On  the 
whole  it  would  have  been  a  greater  book  had 
there  been  less  of  it.  But  when  major  poets 
publish  their  waste-paper  baskets  one  must 
not  be  too  hard  on  a  lady. 


I.  Zangwi^L. 
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The  "Phanix"  on  Ou/ton  Broad. 

YACHTING    IN    FRANCE. 

PORTABLE  LODGINGS  ON  FRENCH   WATERWAYS. 

HAVE  the  fortune  (good  or  bad  fortune  as  you  may  view  the 

subject)  to  be  the  owner  of  the  steamboat  depicted  above. 

This  photograph  of  her  was  taken  as  she  lay  on  Oulton  Broad, 

near  Lowestoft,  wliere  the  craft  usually  spends  the  winter^  and 

is  fitted  out  for  her  summer  voyages.     She  is  70  feet  long  and 

II  feet  wide,  and  has  a  saloon  which  will  comfortably .  dine 

nine  passengers,  and  near  which  is  a  galley  or  kitchen  more 

commodious,  I  am  told,  than  on  many  a  thousand-ton  ship. 

Three  cabins,  or,  to  be  strictly  nautical,  "  state  rooms,"  each 

with  two  ample  berths,  find  sleeping  accommodation  for  six  people,  while  at  a  pinch 

three  can  occupy  the  saloon  for  the  same    purpose.     In  the  extreme  bow  is   the 

residence  of  the  executive  department,  which  consists  of  a  skipper  who  looks  after  the 

navigation  and  general  care  of  the  ship )   the  engineer  or  fireman,  who  is  her  vital 

force;   and  the  cabin   boy,  who  represents   more  trades  and  performs  more  varied 

duties  than  a  landsman  would  consider  consistent  with  the  march  of  socialism.     He 

is  under  cook  and  head  bottle-washer  below,  while  on  deck  he  is  expected  to  steer  if 

wanted,  scrub  decks,  keep  watch,  look  after  ropes  and  fenders  at  locks  and  at  quays, 

and  generally  "  do  what  he  is  told." 

The  decks  form  an  ample  promenade,  and  are  furnished  with  two  awnings,  which 
in  fine  weather  make  two  delightful  rooms  where  the  air  can  be  enjoyed  without  one 
being  too  much  scorched  by  the  sun.  Below  amidship  are  the  engines.  The  steam 
required  is  generated  in  a  multitubular  boiler  of  the  locomotive  type,  and  is  supplied 
to  the  engines  at  about  50  lb.  pressure,  consuming  coals  to  the  extravagant  amount  of 
about  twopence  per  mile  run. 

The  engines  are  of  ten  horse  power,  and  consist  of  two  inverted  high-pressure 
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cylinders,  seven  inches  diameter  and  nine  inches  stroke,  with  reversing  lever  and 
link  motion,  enabling  the  ship  to  run  ahead  or  astern  as  may  be  necessary.  Our 
speed  was  never  very  fast,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  five  or  six  miles  an  hour 
generally,  while  we  could  increase  it  to  eight  if  necessary. 

I  had  often  heard  of  French  canals  as  of  great  extent  and  immense  ramifications, 
but  until  I  had  studied  carefully  the  Official  Guide  to  the  Navigation  of  France,  I  had 
no  conception  of  their  number  and  mileage.  I  will  not  bore  you  with  statistics  more 
than  to  say  that  there  are  nearly  four  thousand  miles  of  canal  and  two  thousand 
miles  of  canalised  rivers  in  the  country,  all  under  Government  control  and  direction, 
and  all  of  a  minimum  width  and  depth  sufficient  to  pass  barges  of  120  feet  long 
and  15  feet  wide,  with  a  draught  of  4  to  6  feet.  Some  of  the  French  lines  of  canal 
are  much  larger,  and  will  pass  boats  150  x   18  with  6  feet  6  inches  draught. 

The  PhaniXy  having  been  let  to  a  party  whose  purpose  was  similar  to  my  own, 


Chateau  Qalllard. 

had  made  in  one  direction  successfully  a  part  of  the  journey  we  proposed  to  return, 
and  hence  our  mutual  convenience  caused  us  to  arrange  to  join  her  at  Rouen,  whither 
we  repaired  very  comfortably  by  rail  and  steamer  via  Dieppe. 

Normandy  looked  very  beautifur  that  lovely  August  afternoon,  as  we  sped  in  the 
leisurely  manner  of  the  French  express  train  towards  its  capital  city. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Rouen?  If  not,  go  there.  It  abounds  in  interesting 
churches  and  historic  monuments,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine — here  a  broad  river  bearing  on  her  bosom  ocean  steamers  of  large  tonnage 
and  capacity.  Hence  to  Paris,  on  account  of  the  bridges,  the  larger  ships  cannot 
go,  but  must  tranship  their  cargo  into  large  barges  and  tow  boats.  We  were  sorely 
tempted  to  stay  in  Rouen  longer  than  time  would  permit,  but  after  laying  in 
stores  and  engaging  a  pilot,  we  were  ready  to  start  up  stream  when  next  the  tide 
was  going  our  way. 
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But  "  La  belle  France,"  where  you  see  "  Libert^  "  painted  up  in  very  large  letters 
(in  company  with  "  Egalitd  "  and  "  Fraternity  ")  on  all  the  public  buildings,  does  not 
allow  much  of  the  real  article  to  either  subjects  or  visitors  ;  and  we  must  not  proceed 
on  our  journey  without  a  permit,  which  was  granted  in  a  very  courteous  but  only 
temporary  form,  after  a  cursory  inspection  of  our  machinery,  by  the  captain  of  the 
port,  M.  Blouet. 

This  permit  gave  us  permission  to  proceed  by  the  river  as  far  as  Paris,  where, 
it  said,  we  should  procure  a  permts  regulier  from  the  central  authority.  Alas  for 
our  credulous  belief!  That  belief  was  destined  to  undergo  many  severe  shocks 
before  we  finally  completed  our  journey  and  were  allowed  to  return  to  our  native 
land.     But  more  of  this  anon. 

Free  from  any  misgiving  as  to  trouble  in  store,  we  hoisted  the  black  pennant  and 


U  Petit  Andelys,  from  Chateau  QaUlartf. 

steamed  quietly  up  stream,  on  the  top  of  the  rising  tide.  Threading  our  way  up  the 
sinuous  river,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  passing  innumerable  islands,  we  arrived 
and  rested  at  Elbeuf  for  lunch.  It  is  a  singular  town,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
chalk  cliffs,  which  on  one  side  or  the  other  hem  in  the  river  nearly  all  the  way  to 
St.  Germain.  The  rock  formation  from  Orival  to  Elbeuf  is  very  romantic  and  singular, 
jutting  out  into  lofty  domes  and  pinnacles,  one  of  which,  Roche  de  Pignon,  rises 
200  feet  from  the  river,  and  is  a  very  striking  object.  Nearer  Elbeuf  one  sees  the 
gable  end  of  a  chapel,  all  the  body  of  which  is  excavated  in  the  cliff  behind.  A 
number  of  factories  located  here  cannot  spoil,  to  any  great  extent,  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  situation. 

Elbeuf  is  not  a  very  attractive  town,  and  a  stroll  through  it  occupied  very  little 
time.  The  Suspension  Bridge  is  interesting  as  a  type  not  common  with  us,  but 
frequent  on  the  lower  Seine  ;  and  the  peculiar  rocking  pillars  are  worth  noting. 
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After  a  noonday  rest  for  our  crew,  we  proceeded  leisurely  towards  the  first  lock 
at  Martot,  and  here  came  first  into  contact  with  the  marvellous  navigation  system 
of  the  Seine,  with  weirs  and  locks  on  a  scale  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  But  of 
this  more  later. 

Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  our  first  halting-place,  Pont  de  TArche,  a  pretty 
quiet  village  some  twenty  miles  up  the  river  from  Rouen,  but,  owing  to  the  river 
windings,  not  much  more  than  seven  miles  in  a  bee  line. 

Near  our  anchorage  we  noticed  a  band  of  village  washerwomen.  It  is  one  of 
their  strange  customs  to  kneel  on  the  bank,  where  the  water  is  specially  muddy,  and 
soap  and  rinse  their  linen  in  the  stream,  banging  it  forcibly  on  a  smooth  stone  with 
a  small  wooden  bat,  until  one  would  expect  only  rags  and  tatters  to  remain.     Nothing 


From  Chateau  QaiUard. 

but  necromancy  can  account  for  the  resulting  whiteness,  if  they  are  not  subjected 
to  another  washing  to  neutralise  the  first — as  I  am  told  is  not  the  case. 

Pont  de  TArche  is  King  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  country,  and  the  legends  say 
he  nearly  came  to  grief  hereabouts.  Following  into  the  water  a  stag  he  was  hunting, 
his  horse  failed  him,  and  he  was  saved  with  great  difficulty  from  a  watery  grave.  In 
gratitude  for  his  merciful  preservation  he  built  a  church  near  the  spot.  Now,  I  don't 
guarantee  the  story  or  the  church,  but  what  there  is  left  of  the  latter  is  really  very 
old  and  very  curious ;  and  one  of  the  stained  glass  windows  contains  in  colours  a 
graphic  representation  of  the  whole  incident  in  a  sort  of  three-volume  form  down 
and  across  the  window. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Seine  grew  more  and  more  beautiful  the  farther  we 
progressed.  Pleasant  sylvan  scenes  and  green  meadows  on  one  bank,  and  high 
chalk  cliffs  or  downs  opposite,  in  ever  changing,  but  always  beautiful,  variety ; 
while  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  broken  and  beautified   with   innumerable  islands. 
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varying  from  the  islet  with  its  solitary  tree  to  a  narrow  strip  of  wooded  land  four 
or  live  miles  long.     Many  hundreds  of  islands  in  all  we  passed. 

Our  goal  for  the  day  combined  every  possible  attraction  of  riverine  scenery,  and, 
to  crown  all,  a  historic  monument,  reminding  us  of  the  time  when  England's  kings 
were  also  kings  of  fair  Normandy. 

The  accompanying  picture  gives  some  faint  idea  of  this  wondrous  castle,  which 
was  built  by  King  Richard,  a.d.  1197,  on  a  commanding  crag,  inaccessible  on  three 
sides  and  very  steep  on  the  fourth.  Like  many  feudal  castles  of  its  date,  it  is 
enormously  strong,  the  walls  of  the  keep  or  central  tower  being  fifteen  feet  thick 
and  of  hard  limestone  set  in  a  cement  which  modern  builders  would  like  the 
secret  of. 

Philip   Augustus   was   king   of  France,   and    Richard   made   a   treaty    with    him 


The  Old  Bridge  at  Vernon. 

agreeing  not  to  fortify  the  town  of  I^s  Andelys,  which  is  just  below  the  castle ;  but 
though  he  kept  the  letter  of  his  treaty  he  ignored  the  spirit  of  it,  for,  having  built 
his  "  saucy  castle,"  as  he  called  it,  on  an  adjoining  height,  he  was  able  to  prove  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  to  his  rival,  and  could  dominate  the  Seine  and  give  as  much  trouble 
as  the  most  kingly  heart  could  wish.  The  castle  is  Government  property,  and  kept 
as  a  historic  monument,  and  open  at  all  times  to  all  comers  without  interference. 
We  spent  many  hours  on  the  slopes,  enjoying  the  magnificent  prospect  in  every 
direction.  Here  are  two  views,  one  towards  the  north,  showing  the  town  of  Petit 
Andelys  and  its  church  and  hospital,  and  farther  on  a  bit  of  chalk  formation,  which 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  hills  for  many  miles  ;  another,  south-westward,  which  gives  the 
winding  river  and  its  fertile  meadows  and  plains  stretched  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach. 

The  way  now  leads  us  under  a  very  handsome  stone  bridge ;  and,  though  this  is 
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of  modern  construction,  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  and  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  general  effect.  From  this  point  we  can  see,  low  down  on  the  castle, 
a  very  peculiar  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique  appurtenance  in  the  Pigeon  Tower. 
This  round  tower  is  built  right  against  the  precipice,  is  open  at  the  top,  and  inside 
its  walls,  all  the  way  up,  are  hollows  or  nests  for  these  birds  to  live  in — probably  to 
many  hundreds  in  number.  Whether  they  were  kept  for  food,  for  communication, 
or  for  pleasure  only,  no  record  seems  to  show. 

The  town  of  Andelys  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  letter  one  of  the  crew  wrote  me 
thence,  when  they  visited  it  on  their  way  down  with  the  previous  party. 

I  had  impressed  upon  the  skipper  to  write  me  a  postcard  at  least  every  other  day, 
saying  where  they  were  and  how  they  progressed ;  and  this  is  one  I  received  : — 

"  Sunday,  July  31. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  things  are  all  right  with  the  boat,  and 
we  have  had  too  long  dayes  run  down  the  Sane,  and  as  far  as  we  know  this  is  the 
name  of  the  place  we  are  now  at — *  Et  de  Reception  des  Dep^ches,'  etc.,  etc.," 


ThB  "  Barrage  "  at  Meulan 

which,  it  appeared  from  subsequent  explanation,  they  had  copied  from  the  legend 
over  the  post-office  which  indicated  it  as  also  a  telegraph  office.  It  was  about  as 
useful  as  the  Dutchman's  careful  note  on  leaving  his  London  lodging  that  he  was 
living  in  "  Stick  no  Bills  Street,"  and  was  equally  difficult  to  identify. 

The  next  stopping-place  of  importance  was  Vernon — a  pleasant  town  in  itself,  but 
set  in  a  perfectly  lovely  frame  of  scenery.  A  new  bridge  crossing  the  river  here 
gives  a  lovely  view  of  the  old  bridge,  now  completely  ruined,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  illustration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  that  in  securing  this 
photograph  one  was  unconsciously  perpetrating  a  crime,  but  such  was  nevertheless 
the  fact;  for  there  is  a  law  of  France  (a  country  positively  aggressive  in  claiming 
universal  liberty)  that  the  photographer  may  not  direct  his  camera  at  any  object, 
however  innocent,  if  that  object  happen  to  be  within  a  myriamfetre  (six  miles)  of  a 
military  establishment.  Now,  Vernon  is  a  garrison  town,  and  I  believe  the  gate  in 
the  tower  on  the  right  of  the  picture  is  actually  a  military  bakery,  for  photographing 
which  I  had  positively  rendered  myself  liable  to  be  run  in,  like  a  common  pickpocket. 
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If  this  apparently  unlikely  tale  is  doubted,  I  can  tell  you  how  a  gentleman  actually 
was  arrested  for  taking  a  view  of  a  bridge  which  on  measurement  proved  to  be  9900 
metres  from  a  fortification ;  and,  though  he  regained  his  liberty,  he  suffered  extreme 
inconvenience  for  many  months,  and  was  finally  condemned  to  a  nominal  fine  of 
one  franc,  but  to  pay  costs  amounting  to  more  than  a  thousand. 

A  manifest  absurdity,  but  nevertheless  true.  When  I  became  aware  of  the  strange 
law,  I  applied  to  headquarters  for  information ;  but  it  took  eight  days  to  get  an  answer 
at  all,  and  when  it  arrived  nobody  could  understand  it. 

I  give  here  a  literal  translation  of  the  document  itself : — 

"  French  Republic  :   Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

**  Prefecture  of  the  Police,  Paris,  18/A  August   1892. 
"  Mens.  Chas.   Geard   is   informed    that    amateur  photographers,  etc.,  are  authorised  to 
photograph  on  the  public  way  in  Paris  on  the  express  condition  that   they  do  not 
impede  the  circulation. 

"In  all  that   concerns   parks,   squares,  and   promenades,   an   authorisation  of  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Police  is  required^ 

You  see,  as  usual,  the  sting  is  in  the  tail. 

The  town  of  Vernon  is  peaceful  and  quiet.  The  old  church  is  in  a  narrow  street, 
and  so  built  in  by  houses  that  a  photograph  of  its  outside  is  impracticable ;  but  I  got 
a  shot  at  its  interior.  We  also  noticed  the  domed  lime-tree  avenues  which  surround 
the  town.  They  are  curious,  but  not  beautiful.  The  regular  shape  is  kept  by 
periodical  cutting  of  the  branches  from  a  scaffold  on  wheels,  which  moves  along  at  the 
will  of  the  cutters.  None  of  these  avenues  might  be  used  by  carriages  or  horsemen, 
and  were  especially  barred  to  cycles ;  but  the  solemn  caution  against  invading  the 
sacred  precinct  apparently  did  not  apply  to  the  mounted  officers,  who  boldly  rode 
whither  they  would.  Quis  atstodiet  custodes  ?  And  yet  one  of  these  offenders  would 
have  hailed  a  chance  of  covering  himself  with  glory  had  he  seen  me  with  my 
detective  camera  and  run  me  in  ! 

Continuing  our  upward  journey,  we  came  to  another  crag  surmounted  by  a  castle  at 
La  Roche  Guyon.  This  is  now  the  property  of  the  Due  de  Rochefoucault-Liancourt, 
whose  spacious  modern  chateau  is  built  under  the  cliff.  It  was  not  visiting  day,  and 
we  could  not  gain  admittance. 

Our  next  town  of  importance  was  Mantes  la  jolie  \  and  on  a  broiling  midday  we 
moored  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  right  opposite  the  magnificent  Cathedral.  This 
glorious  church  was  built  about  11 75  a.d.,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  work. 
The  flying  buttresses  supporting  the  roof-strains  are  particularly  bold ;  and  the  tiling 
of  the  roof  itself  is  coloured  enamel,  which  glitters  and  glows  in  the  sunlight.  The 
interior  is  very  elegant,  in  Early  Pointed  style,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  height  and 
airiness  of  its  triforium,  which,  supported  on  triple  arches,  continues  all  round  the 
choir  end  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  church.  A  nearer  view  of  the  towers  shows  a 
style  of  building  peculiar  to  this  district.  The  slender  pillars  to  each  tower,  and  the 
construction  generally,  give  an  exceedingly  light  appearance  to  the  whole. 

It  was  at  Mantes  that  our  William  the  Conqueror  sustained  the  injury  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  He  was  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  ruin  he  had  caused  by 
making  a  bonfire  of  a  monastery,  when  his  horse  found  red-hot  embers  bad  for  his 
feet,  and,  rearing  up,  threw  the  corpulent  monarch,  who  was  conveyed  to  Rouen 
mortally  hurt. 

The  navigation  of  the  Seine  is  made  possible  by  a  very  excellent  series  of  grand 
barrages  and  huge  locks,  of  which  that  at  Meulan  is  here  illustrated.  In  summer  the 
river  looks  placid  enough,  and  such  substantial  erections  would  seem  de  trop ;  but  in 
floods  such  as  occurred  so  lately  as  November  1892,  and  when  the  winter  ice  is  floating 
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in  masses,  they  are  by  no  means  so ;  for  the  water  will  stream  over  the  tops  of  the 
locks,  and  every  available  floodgate  will  be  needed  to  get  rid  of  the  vast  mass  of 
the  rainfall.  The  locks,  generally  three  side  by  side,  are  equally  magnificent  specimens 
of  engineering ;  and  the  larger  ones  will  admit  no  less  than  eight  huge  barges  at  one 
time,  with  a  lift  of  water  of  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  (two  to  five  metres). 

With  a  few  hours'  stay  at  every  interesting  place,  we  at  length  arrive  at  Poissy. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  conie  across  a  few  indications  that  the  French  are  aware 
the  Seine  exists  and  is  beautiful ;  but,  though  many  elegant  boats  are  found  at  anchor, 
very  few  are  in  use  :  and  here  I  may  say  that  during  our  wanderings  of  nearly  a 
thousand  kilometres  we  did  not  meet  any,  and  only  heard  of  one  steamboat  having 
done  the  trip  during  the  year.  I  doubt  if,  to  the  lover  of  true  rural  beauty,  Trouville, 
Dinan,  or  any  other  fashionable  watering-place,  can  give  a  tithe  of  the  real  enjoyment 
the  Seine  offers  to  the  aquatically  inclined. 

Passing  St.  Germain  and  the  splendid  hydraulic  lock  at  Bougival,  we  enter  a 
veritable  Styx,  where  the  water  is  black  as  ink,  full  of  floating  hideousness  and  filth, 
and  of  so  offensive  a  smell  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  river  and  its  banks  are  avoided. 
The  cause  is  the  entrance,  at  Clichy,  of  the  sewage  outflow ;  and  for  twenty  kilometres 
this  Stygian  flood  is  allowed  to  foul  the  fair  purity  of  the  river,  and  practically  tp 
convert  it  into  an  open  sewer.  Strange  that  the  richest  city  in  France  should,  after 
spending  milliards  on  an  admirable  system  of  drainage,  stop  short  and  be  content 
with  an  expedient  for  getting  rid  of  its  sewage  revolting  to  decency,  and  in  direct 
conflict  with  scientific  methods !  Hastening  on,  with  stuffed  nostrils,  through  a  two- 
hours'  purgatory,  we  at  length  reached  the  purer  water  above  the  lock  at  Suresnes, 
and  moored  for  the  night  on  the  border  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Visitors  to  Paris,  especially  for  the  first  time,  will  scarcely  fail  to  experience  an 
overpowering  sense  of  domination  by  the  Eiffel  Tower.  When  you  are  near,  its 
stupendous  proportions  command  admiration  and  wonder ;  and  when  a  long  way  off, 
its  presence  is  felt  and  its  form  seen  from  most  unlikely  places.  The  fact  is,  it  wiU 
be  seen,  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

Designing  to  remain  in  Paris  a  few  days,  we  came  to  an  anchor  under  the  shadow 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  were  here  doomed  to  remain  much  longer  than  convenience 
or  desire  would  have  kept  us.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  Although  fully  equipped 
for  our  voyage,  and  passed  by  the  English  authorities  having  charge  of  such  matters, 
it  was  impossible  to  persuade  the  French  surveyors  that  we  were  not  a  dangerous 
explosive  until  they  had  themselves  seen  us  proved  under  hydraulic  power  to  double 
our  working  pressure ;  and,  until  we  submitted  to  and  stood  the  test,  the  necessary 
permits  to  proceed  or  to  return  were  obstinately  refused  us.  Remonstrance,  entreaty, 
representation  of  the  unfairness  of  springing  a  trap  on  us  when  we  had  already 
submitted  to  examination  on  entrance  to  French  territory,  proved  unavailing,  and  we 
had  to  put  up  with  the  indignity  and  suffer  an  expense  of  several  hundred  francs  to 
prove  an  efficiency  which  our  very  presence  so  far  from  home  was  proof  conclusive  of. 
The  necessary  step  further  delayed  us  ^v^  days  in  a  veritable  sewer  during  intensely 
hot  weather,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  the  cholera  then  raging  did  not  pay  us  a  visit. 

In  due  time  we  gained  our  liberty,  and,  so  soon  as  we  could  put  our  deranged 
boiler  together  again,  we  steamed  out  of  Paris  with  a  sense  of  relief,  and  waited  for 
nothing  until  we  were  within  the  lock  at  Charenton  and  in  the  Canal  de  Meaux  en  route 
for  the  navigable  Marne  at  Neuilly,  to  reach  which  we  had  to  pass  through  a  tunnel 
of  six  hundred  metres  at  St.  Maur.  The  scenery  of  the  Marne  hereabouts  is 
delightful  beyond  description,  as  will  be  faintly  seen  by  the  view  from  Gournay 
Bridge.  Nogent  sur-Marne  is  the  centre  of  a  good  deal  of  aquatic  enjoyment,  and 
charming  villas  and  summer  residences  line  the  banks  for  a  long  distance. 
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Next  day  we  set  gaily  about  our  return  homewards,  and  soon  steamed  hopefully 
into  the  lock  at  Vaires,  without  any  idea  that  we  were  again  to  be  stopped  by  the 
demon  of  bureaucracy.  But  so  it  was,  and  the  eclusier  politely  but  firmly  declined 
to  allow  further  progress,  and  even  insisted  on  our  backing  out  of  the  lock  into  the 
canal,  instead  of  passing  into  the  more  spacious  river  beyond.  The  telegram  on 
which  he  acted  was  concise,  but  specific,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  yacht  Phcenix 
was  forbidden  further  progress  pending  the  obtaining  of  special  permission  from  the 
D^partement  de  Travaux  Publiques.  Telegraphing  to  Paris,  our  good  friends' made 
many  visits  to  the  bureaux,  and  ascertained  that  we  were  stopped  on  the  suspicion 
that  we  might  be  spies.  Here  was  another  pretty  fix  !  We  were  fairly  trapped 
again,  and,  so  far  as  we  knew,  might  be  conveyed,  babies  and  all,  in  chains  to  the 
nearest  dungeon.  If  we  had  not  had  the  kindest  of  friends,  of  high  position  and 
influence,  possil)ly  we  might  still  be  there ;  but  our  friends  in  need  were  friends 
indeed,  and  they  found  means  to  disarm  the  suspicion  our  two  babies  had  aroused, 
and  one  more  devoted  than  the  rest  posted  down  in  the  dead  of  night  to  bring  us 
the  long-sought  liberie^  in  the  shape  of  a  special  permission  from  the  Ministfere  des 
Travaux  Publiques,  which  made  handsome  amends  for  the  delays  and  suspense  previously 
suffered. 

The  gardes  and  edusiers  were  all  warned  by  telegram  or  mandate  of  our  coming,  and 
locks  flew  open  and  bars  fell  down  before  our  Open  Sesame.  Attentions  of  flattering 
and  delightful  kind  continued  until  we  finally  arrived,  safe  and  sound,  at  the  coast.  All 
trouble  about  permits  being  now  over,  we  continued  in  a  leisurely  manner  and  with  easy 
minds  up  the  gentle  stream,  halting  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  at  Lagny,  St.  Jean, 
I^  Ferte,  Chateau  Thierry,  arriving  finally  at  the  end  of  river  navigation  at  Epemay, 
a  pleasant  but  not  specially  interesting  town,  after  visiting  which  we  retraced  our  steps 
to  Dizy,  where  we  entered  the  Canal  I^t^ral  k  la  Marne,  traversing  the  heart  of  the 
champagne  country.  The  picture  of  Mareuil-sur-Ay  shows  our  vessel  in  the  lock,  and 
the  celebrated  vineyard  of  Ay  as  a  background.  At  Condd  we  enter  the  Aisne  et 
Marne  Canal.  The  view  given  of  this  canal,  with  its  double  avenue  of  black  poplars, 
is  typical  of  the  whole  of  the  canals,  and  might  have  been  taken  at  almost  any  point 
in  hundreds  of  kilometres.  This  canal  is  dependent  for  its  supply  of  water  on  the 
pumps  at  Condd,  which  force  it  by  a  long  tunnel  into  the  summit  reach  at  Billy-le- 
Grand  :  but  the  long  drought  had  so  reduced  the  supply  that  it  was  insuflScient  for 
the  needs  of  the  canal,  and  we  were  a  very  little  way  on  before  the  locks  were  shut 
against  us,  with  little  chance  of  release  until  Heaven  sent  fresh  supplies  of  rain. 

Here  our  Open  Sesame  served  us  well,  for  we  alone  of  all  the  boats  were  allowed 
to  pass,  and  arrived  at  length  at  the  top,  only  to  find  that  further  progress  was 
impossible,  because  two  loaded  barges  were  stuck  in  the  channel,  and  nothing  could 
get  them  one  way  or  the  other  until  the  water  rose  enough  to  float  them  ofT.  Making 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  we  possessed  our  souls  in  patience  and  went  to  l)ed.  At  about 
six  in  the  morning  a  dozen  horses  pulling  their  best  finally  raised  the  blockade,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  grand  tunnel  of  Billy-le-Grand  was  open  to  us.  Unluckily  two 
barges  had  got  on  first,  and  our  superior  speed  was  of  no  value  to  us,  because  there 
is  no  room  to  pass  \  so  we  could  only  follow  at  a  veritable  snail's  pace  of  about  one 
kilometre  an  hour  through  the  2300  metres  of  profound  darkness.  By  dusk,  however, 
we  managed  to  arrive  at  Rheims,  where  we  were  very  quiet  and  comfortable  in  the 
grand  basin.  Rheims  we  found  an  enchanting  place,  and  its  cathedral  sublime, 
and  regretted  that  only  a  few  hours  could  be  spared  for  what  days  were  required  to 
adequately  see  and  enjoy. 

On  again  to  Berry  au  Bac,  and  viA  Canal  Lateral  de  TAisn*^  to  Celles,  where  we 
take  to  the  river  Aisne  and  are  swiftly  borne  on  its  downward  stream  on  altogether 
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different  but  still  charming  scenery,  past  Soissons,  where  we  halt,  as  far  as  Compibgne, 
on  the  Oise.  A  hurried  visit  to  the  Royal  Park,  a  glimpse  of  the  Forest,  and 
we  must  journey  up  stream  again  — this  time  the  Oise.  At  Tourville  comes  more 
canal  (Lateral  k  I'Oise)  as  far  as  St.  Quentin.  Though  in  this  short  narrative  it  is 
impossible  even  to  mention  any  details  of  what  we  saw,  be  it  understood  that 
every  metre  was  interesting,  beautiful  and  varied. 


On  the  Canal  de  t' A  fane. 

St.  Quentin  claimed  a  day  for  a  very  cursory  inspection,  and  also  to  adjust  our 
machinery ;  which  accomplished,  we  passed  on  again  into  the  Canal  de  St  Quentin. 
This  canal  is  the  only  link  uniting  the  Belgian  rivers  and  canals  with  those  of  France, 
and  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon  it.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  barges  are  kept  in  enforced  idleness,  waiting  their  turns  to  pass ;  and  this  is  the 
case  hence  as  far  as  Douai.      The  region   abounds   in   factories,  sucreries  and  coal 
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minea,  all  vying  with  one  another  in  overcrowding  the  already  congested  canal,  until 
one  wonders  however  a  barge  can  expect  to  travel  from  Lille  to  Paris  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  conductor.  For  us  we  had  steam,  and,  in  virtue  of  our  permit,  right 
to  pass  first  always,  otherwise  our  babies  would  have  been  grey-headed  ere  we  passed 
to  our  journey's  end.  On  the  Canal  St.  Quentin  are  found  the  two  long  tunnels 
of  Tronquoy  and  Rigueval,  the  latter  5670  metres  long ;  and  as  they  are  not  wide 
enough  for  two  boats  to  pass  abreast,  special  regulations  are  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  traffic.  A  chain  is  laid  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  by  means 
of  which  a  tug  slowly  hauls  a  convoy  of  from  twenty  to  forty  barges  through  the 
two  tunnels  and  the  space  separating  them,  and  far  enough  past  each  end  to 
clear  the  train  of  boats.  We  accordingly  fastened  on  behind  nineteen  barges,  and 
were,  in  fact,  at  the  time  nearly  a  mile  from  our  tug.  Progress  was  so  slow 
that  it  was  difficult  to  realise  it,  and  at  length  the  monotony  was  so  oppressive  that 
we  went  to  bed.     We  hooked  on  at  4  p.m.  and  were  cast  o^  at  3  a.m.,  having  taken 


The  Lift  at  Fontinettes. 

only  eleven  hours  to  do  twenty-two  kilometres — not  a  breakneck  pace,  certainly. 
No  fires  were  permitted,  lest  the  tunnels  should  l>ecome  stifling.  Within  the  tunnels 
every  noise  was  so  magnified  that  an  ordinary  whip-crack  sounded  like  a  pistol-shot 
and  reverberated  like  a  roar  of  artillery.     It  was  a  weird  but  interesting  experience. 

We  emerged  from  the  tunnel  into  cold,  drizzling  weather,  which  continued  as 
far  as  Cambrai,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening,  with  difficulty  finding  a  quiet  berth 
in  this  queer  corner  of  the  earth. 

P'rom  Cambrai  to  Douai  the  traffic  grows  more  and  more  crowded,  and  progress 
past  the  miles  on  miles  of  barges  is  slow  and  difficult.  The  block  culminates  in 
the  city  of  Douai,  where  four  hours  did  not  suffice  to  enable  us  to  travel  two  hundred 
metres.  A  canal  to  pass  outside  the  town  and  so  avoid  the  chief  difficulties  has 
long  been  projected,  but  it  remains  so  far  only  a  proposal,  while  untold  loss  and 
inconvenience  is  suffered  by  the  patient  bargemen.  We  could  not  help  moralising 
how  much  better  it  would  be  if  some  of  the  energies  misdirected  on  the  spy  mania 
could  be  employed  in  improving  the  facilities  for  traffic,  now  so  painfully  inadequate 
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to  the  necessities  of  communication.  Onward  again  to  Aire,  where  we  enter  the 
Canal  de  Neufosse,  where  we  experience  our  last  novel  sensation.  Of  locks  we  had 
already  a  surfeit,  a  hundred  and  thirty  being  a  somewhat  satisfying  quantity  when  the 
average  time  to  pass  them  was  twenty  minutes.  Now  we  are  to  be  treated  to  a 
journey  on  a  stupendous  monument  of  engineering  skill  at  Fontinettes,  where,  in 
place  of  descent  by  locks,  we  are  bodily  lowered  all  afloat  in  a  lift,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration.  In- this  picture  will  be  seen  a  central  tank,  containing  a  huge  barge, 
35  metres  long  by  5  broad,  with  a  load  of  perhaps  300  tons,  being  slowly 
pumped  bodily  up  by  a  single  hydraulic  ram  worked  by  a  turbine  and  four  force 
pumps.  Arrived  at  the  top  (a  rise  of  45  feet)  the  gates  at  the  end  are  lifted  and 
tank  and  canal  are  joined.  The  barge  is  hauled  out,  and  our  yacht  takes  its  place, 
is  shut  in  the  tank,  and  we  descend  in  fifteen  minutes  to  the  lower  level,  where 
gates  at  the  other  end  admit  us  to  the  canal  again.  Another  illustration  shows  the 
whole  erection  from  the  bottom.  Passing  to  St.  Omer,  we  descend  the  river  Aa 
for  a  few  miles,  finally  turning  into  the  Canal  de  Calais,  reaching  the  port  in  due 
course,  and  concluding  our  delightful  voyage  in  France  on  the  handsome  but  Jittle 
used  maritime  Basin  de  Calais.  Even  so  near  Old  England  bureaucracy  could  not 
let  us  quite  alone,  and  it  cost  several  hours'  trouble  and  many  miles  of  energetic 
talk  to  get  a  permit  to  go  to  Dover — which  we  did  not  do  after  all,  for  we  went 
to  Ramsgate.  What  awful  consequences  will  follow  from  this  deviation  from  our 
authority  I  dare  not  contemplate ;  nor  does  it  much  signify,  for,  much  as  we 
enjoyed  our  journey,  it  is  scarcely  likely  we  shall  ever  have  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  it. 

Charles  Ge.\rd. 


The  Lift  at  Work. 
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"  'nr^  HE  science  of  palmistry '* 

I  Guy  Barron's  supercilious  pause  between  the  whiffs  of  his  cigarette  con- 

veyed, more  plainly  than  words,  his  compassionate  toleration  of  a  hobby. 

"The  science  of  palmistry,"  continued  Paolo  Bernard,  who  was  not  smoking, 
"  will  one  day,"  says  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  "  be  the  grammar  of  the  human 
race." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then," — with  as  perfect  and  good-humoured  a  courtesy  as 
if  he  were  not  asking  the  question  for  the  hundredth  time, — "  that  it  is  possible,  by 
means  of  this  science,  to  conjugate  a  man,  so  to  speak,  to  account  for  his  moods, 
especially  for  that  great  infinitive  *  to  be,'  and  to  solve,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  the  vast  problem  *  Know  thyself?  " 

"  That  is  so." 

"  And  a  man  versed  in  the  science  may  become  possessed  at  will  of  his  friends' 
secrets  and  the  designs  of  his  enemies  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  limit  to  its  possible  usefulness.  Think  of  the  purposes  it  may  serve 
in  t|^  detection  of  crime  ! " 

"  And  the  mistakes  that  may  be  made " 

"  You  do  not  understand.  We  do  not  see  the  matter  from  the  same  standpoint 
No  mistake  is  possible  to  the  skilled  cheiromant " 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  laid  claim  to  infallibility  !  " 

** to  the  skilled  cheiromant  who  comprehends  that  events  are  at  the   sole 

disposal  of  the  Supreme  Being  who  is  at  once  the  centre  and  Ruler  of  all  destiny." 

"Or,  to  quote  what  you  have  so  often  quoted  to  me,  *The  stars  govern  us,  but 
God  governs  the  stars.' " 

"  Precisely.     You  improve." 

"  I  must  be  your  despair." 

"  I  never  said  so.  '  The  palmist  is  born,  not  made.  You,  who  look  upon  cheiro- 
mancy as  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  gross  superstition  of  the  dark  ages,  will  always 
have  a  larger  following  than  I,  who  believe  it  to  be  a  science  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  teaching  as  it  does  that  supreme  knowledge  of  self  which  is  the  goal  of  every 
student  of  humanity." 

"  But,  according  to  you,  the  inner  life  of  each  and  all  of  us  is  at  the  mercy  of  any 
schoolgirl  who  chooses  to  take  up  the  popular  craze,  and,  after  a  perfunctory  glance 
at  the  pages  of  some  cheirosophical  manual,  considers  herself  qualified  to  deal  ou 
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death  and  marriage,  disaster  and  success,  cheerfully  and  indiscriminately  to  all  her 
relatives  and  friends  ?  " 

Paolo  Bernard  smiled. 

"  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  harmless  vagaries  of  the  young  person.  A 
science  that  has  outlived  the  follies  of  necromancy  and  divination  may  well  survive 
the  charlatanries  of  nineteenth-century  amateurs." 

"  You  believe  that  it  will  go  out  of  fashion  ?  " 

"  Guy  Barron !  Now  you  disimprove  !  Go  out  of  fashion  !  Are  geography, 
history,  mathematics  and  music  likely  to  go  out  of  fashion,  think  you  ?  Why,  when 
these  silly  dabblers  have  transferred  their  pitiable  superfluous  energy  to  some  new 
craze,  the  art  they  tried  to  desecrate  will  be  securely  elevated  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  exact  sciences." 

"So  you  have  prophesied  a  thousand  times.     But  I  am  still  incredulous." 

"  I  know.  But  why  ?  You  believe  in  physiognomy  and  phrenology :  why  not  in 
this  ?  If  a  man's  propensities  and  characteristics  are  written  on  his  face  and  head, 
may  they  not  also  be  inscribed  on  that  far  more  delicate  surface  of  the  hand,  where 
the  busy  brain  delights  to  jot  down  its  impressions  ?  " 

"  But  is  this  possible  ?  " 

"  Hear  me  out.  Not  the  passing  events  of  the  hour  alone  are  chronicled  here. 
Every  inherited  tendency,  every  hereditary  taint,  every  secret  vice,  finds  expression  on 
the  sensitive  palm.  The  root  of  the  disease  that  baffles  the  physician,  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  that  darkens  a  home,  the  unsuspected  germ  of  evil  that  is  to  widen  out 
into  centuries  of  misery,  the  first  faint  beginnings  of  a  sin  that  is  to  leave  its  impress 
on  generations,  the  earliest  link  of  a  chain  that  is  to  bind  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are 
all  faithfully  portrayed  on  that  impressionable  page." 

"  Why,  this  is  more  dangerous  than  hypnotism  ! " 

'*With  this  exception — the  hypnotic  subject  may  deceive  the  operator,  the  hand 
never  deceives." 

"  Gant  ote^  lafemme  est  nue  !  " 

''^  Lhornme  aussi.  There  is  no  masquerading  here.  Show  me  the  hand,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  man." 

"  Paolo,  have  you  never  4;hought  of  turning  your  talent  to  account  ?  " 

Guy  Barron,  lazier  than  an  American  should  have  been,  leaned  back  in  his  friend's 
luxurious  arm-chair,  and  glanced  round  the  apartment,  that  answered  his  question  in 
the  negative;  money-making  was  not  a  necessity  with  its  master. 

Paolo  Bernard's  rooms  in  Audley  Street  were  simply  furnished.  It  was  only 
those  who  came  from  less  pretentious  homes  who  detected  the  luxury  underlying  the 
apparent  simplicity.  The  carpet  was  plain  in  design,  but  the  feet  sank  delightfully 
into  it  The  pictures  were  few  and  small ;  only  connoisseurs  were  aware  of  their  value. 
The  chairs  were  carved  oak,  each  with  a  history.  Priceless  enamels,  costly  statuettes, 
dainty  miniatures  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  brackets  and  cabinets.  The  tapestry 
hangings  were  guileless  of  the  odour  of  smoke  and  brandy  that  lurks  in  the  ordinary 
bachelor  den.  The  silken  curtains  fell  in  folds  as  graceful  as  if  a  woman's  hand  had 
draped  them. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  effeminate  about  this  Paolo  Bernard,  although  much 
of  his  strength  was  merely  to  be  guessed  at,  as  most  of  his  intellect  was  only  hinted 
at.  A  tall,  spare  man,  with  the  poet's  eye  and  the  scholar's  brow,  dreamy  and 
contemplative  in  manner,  after  the  fashion  of  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  things. 
For  the  rest,  he  was  an  Englishman,  the  son  of  an  Italian  mother,  and  master 
of  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  known  to  have  dabbled  in  spiritualism,  and  to 
be  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Nancy  school  of  hypnotism. 
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"No,  I  have  never  turned  my  talent  to  account,  as  you,  mercenary  man  of 
the  world,  call  it.  But,  who  knows?  I  may  yet  inaugurate  a  new  departure  in 
detective  science." 

"In  which  case,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  surpass  Sherlock  Holmes 
himself." 

Paolo  Bernard  crossed  the  room,  and  unlocked  a  corner  cabinet.  With  his 
hand  on  the  door  he  went  on  speaking,  his  face  turned  towards  Guy  Barron. 

"I  have  never  shown  you  my  murderer's  hand.  Don*t  start.  I  should  have 
said  the  cast  of  a  murderer's  hand.     A  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind.     Will  you  see  it  ?  " 

"  How  did  it  come  into 
your  possession  ?  " 

"Have  no  fear.  You 
have  not  stumbled  on  a 
crime.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  while  staying  in 
Paris,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  doctor  on 
the  staff  of  one  of  the 
large  hospitals.  We  had 
many  tastes  in  common, 
— amongst  others,  cheiro- 
mancy. One  day  a  man, 
a  countryman  of  yours,  I 
believe,  by  the  way,  was 
brought  to  my  friend's 
hospital,  suffering  from 
some  disease  of  the  fingers, 
which  necessitated  the  re- 
moval of  the  hand.  It 
was  given  to  me.  Here  is 
the  cast." 

There  was  nothing 
gruesome  in  the  counter- 
feit presentment  which 
Paolo  Bernard  held  out  to 
his  friend.  It  was  a  per- 
fectly moulded  model  of 
a  small,  broad  hand,  with 
stumpy  fingers.  Guy 
Barron  took  it  somewhat 
nervously. 

"  But  what  reason  have 
you    for   saying    that    this   is 
your  assertion? 

"The  original  owner  of  that  hand,  my  dear  Barron,  is  as  much  a  stranger  to 
me  as  to  you.  And  yet,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him 
to  be,  as  I  said  before,  a  murderer,  and  that  of  the  most  dangerous  type.  Not  a 
single  indication  is  absent.  The  line  of  head  deeply  traced  and  thick,  with  a  circle 
on  it,  joined  to  the  line  of  heart  and  separate  from  the  line  of  life ;  the  high  mount 
and  plain  of  Mars ;  the  sister  line  at  the  base  of  the  life  line  ;  the  twisted  second 
finger  and  the  clubbed  thumb,  are  all  here." 


"  The  hand  of  a  murderer. " 

a   murderer's  hand?      Have  you  proved  the  truth  of 
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"  And,  on  the  strength  of  these,  you  l)rand  a  man,  of  whom  you  know  absolutely 
nothing,  murderer." 

*I,  no  less  than  every  faithful  cheiromant,  recognise  the  necessity  for  withholding 
a  final  pronouncement  until  I  have  seen  both  hands.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  the  student  of  palmistry  that  a  sign,  to  be  infallible,  must  exist  in 
both  hands.  So  I  give  my  unknown  subject  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Until  I 
have  seen  its  fellow,  I  shall  not  give  a  final  opinion  on  my  cast.  But  this  I  still 
maintain :  it  is  the  hand  of  a  devil.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  face  of 
the  man  who  once  laid  claim  to  it  is  the  face  of  an  angel.     When  I  meet  him " 

"Then  you  hope " 

"Knowing  me  for  what  I  am,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  what  I  am  about 
to  say  to  you.  I  would  give — what  would  I  not  give  ?— to  find  this  man,  to  read 
in  his  other  hand  the  story  which  this"  (touching  the  cast)  "only  permits  me  to 
guess  at.  Nor  is  it  mere  vulgar  curiosity  that  prompts  me.  It  is  borne  in  upon 
me,  by  what  means  I  know  not,  that  the  tragedy  written  in  this  palm  is  to  be  my 
concern — that  I  am  destined,  no  matter  how  or  where,  to  read  its  sequel." 

Guy  Barron  was  used  to  outbreaks  of  this  kind ;  but  something  in  the  speaker's 
tone,  or  in  his  earnest,  far-seeing  eyes,  made  the  American  unusually  serious. 

"  My  dear  Paolo !  Let  us  hope  your  presentiment  is  ill-founded,  born  of 
prolonged  study  of  this  bit  of  plaster.  If  the  owner  of  the  original  be  what  you 
imagine,  may  he  never  cross  your  path!" 

"And  yet,  just  now,  you  were  anxious  for  me  to  break  a  lance  with  Sherlock 
Holmes !  By  the  way,  we  are  due  at  the  Opera  to-night.  Have  you  forgotten  ? 
Where  do  we  dine?'* 

"At  the  Albemarle.'' 

"-£«  route^  then,"— turning  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  cabinet,  and  so  shutting 
the  hand  of  the  unknown  into  darkness  and  oblivion. 

It  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  gala  night  that  is  ever  known  at  a  London 
opera.  Some  junior  members  of  the  reigning  House  occupied  the  Royal  box. 
There  was  a  sprinkling  of  celebrities  in  the  stalls.  Diamonds  glittered  from  the 
dark  background  of  the  velvet  furnishings. 

The  greatest  singer  of  her  century  was  the  attraction.  She  had  known  poverty 
and  failure,  and  had  stared  shame  and  death  in  the  face  in  her  time,  but  now  she 
was  famous, — the  world  had  gone  mad  over  her. 

Two  men,  standing  in  the  vestibule,  watched  the  crowd  passing,  more  or  less 
leisurely,  to  their  places.  In  a  lull  of  the  stream  three  figures  crossed  the  marble 
floor— an  elderly  woman,  a  young  girl,  and  a  man  of  four-  or  five-and-thirty.  Paolo 
Bernard  touched  the  American  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Frau  von  Ilmenau,  Emma,  and  the  Polish  Count." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  "  asked  the  other,  who  knew  his  "  Hyperion." 

"  The  girl's  face.     Watch  it." 

"  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Mabel  Venour.     Beauty  and  heiress.     Should  you  care  to  make  her  acquaint- 


ance .'' 


>» 


"  Not  particularly.     Come,  let  us  go  in." 

At  that  moment  the  girl's  eyes,  that  had  been  straying  furtively  around  her, 
fastened  themselves  on  Paolo's  face.  There  was  no  mistaking  their  language.  It 
was  a  passionate  appeal  for  help.  The  unhappy  soul  looking  out  of  those  miserable 
eyes  called  him  to  some  work  for  her.     What  it  might  be  remained  to  be  seen.     One 
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thing  was  clear  :  she  had  beckoned  him  to 
her.  He  was  her  knight-errant  from  that 
moment.  Paolo  Bernard's  solitary  soul, 
that  had  gone  on  its  way  lonely  and  un- 
moved by  any  woman's  beauty,  leapt 
forward  purified  and  selfless  in  an  instant, 
to  do  the  bidding  of  its  sister-soul. 

The  three  figures  swept  past  him.  He 
saw  that  the  girl  might  have  sat  for  the 
portrait  of  Emma  of  Ilmenau. 

"  Her  figure  was  slight ;  her  counten- 
ance beautiful,  though  deadly-white;  and 
her  meek  eyes,  like  the  flower  of  the  night- 
shade, pale  and  blue,  but  sending  forth 
golden  rays." 

"Who  is  the  man?"  —  for  he  had 
bowed  in  passing  to  Guy  Barron. 

"  Earle  Rothes.  He  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Venour." 

"  Impossible  ! " 

"  My  dear  Paolo  !  I  thought  your  rule 
was  never  to  judge  a  man  whose  hand  you 
had  not  seen." 

"  Who  said  I  had  judged  ?  Mr.  Rothes 
seems  the  original  of  the  Polish  Count. 
What  higher  praise  can  1  bestow  ?  " 

He  went  on  to  quote  Longfellow: 
"a  young  Antinous,  with  a  moustache 
and  a  nose  d  la  Kosciusko,  In  other 
respects,  a  perfect  hero  of  romance." 

"  And  the   elder  lady  ?  " — watching  the     "7*0  gWVs  eyes  fastened  themselves  on  Paolo's  face." 

three  figures  disappear  into  their  box. 

"Princess  Alessandro,  Miss  Venour's  aunt,  or  cousin,  or  chaperone,  or  either. 
We  shall  lose  the  first  act,  Paolo." 

Guy  Barron,  going  down  Bond  Street  two  or  three  days  later,  stumbled  upon 
Earle  Rothes.  Their  previous  acquaintance  had  been  merely  a  bowing  one,  but 
"  the  Polish  Count,"  as  the  American  had  learnt  to  call  him,  was  cordiality  itself. 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  Lacon  &  Ollier's  to  find  a  palmist,  for  a  lady  who  has 
gone  mad  on  the  popular  craze." 

"Stop  :  I  think  I  can  help  you.*' 

"  What  ?     Are  you  bitten,  too  ?  " 

"  No  :  a  friend  of  mine.     Paolo  Bernard " 

"  I  have  heard  of  him.  Has  rather  a  reputation  at  this  sort  of  thing,  hasn't  he  ? 
Well,  will  you  bring  him  ?     I  will  tell  the  Princess  to  send  you  a  card." 

"The  Princess?" 

"  Yes.     Princess  Alessandro.     She  is  perfectly  insane  on  palmistry." 

"  I  cannot  promise  that  my  friend  will  cure  her." 

"  Till  Thursday,  then,  au  revoir  !  " 

"Are  you  willing  to  earn  an  honest  penny?"  Guy  Barron  asked  his  friend.     "If 
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so,  what  are  your  terms  ?     In  other  words,  at  how  much  per  hand  do  you  delineate  ? 
That  is  the  correct  phrase,  is  it  not  ?  '' 

''  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Of  all  places  in  the  world.  Princess  Alessandro's.     Her  Thursdays  are  not  bad. 
You  will  come  ?  '* 

This  was  a  summons.     She  had  need  of  him.     He  would  go. 

**Yes,  I  will  come.  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  the  invitation, 
or  command  ?  " 

"  To  the  Polish  Count.'* 

"  Ah  !     To  Mr.  Rothes." 

''  By  interpretation.     What  a  study  that  man's  hand  should  be  !  " 

"  How  so  ?  " 

"  He  has  lived  his  life." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?  " 

**  All,  and  nothing.  He  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  uncle,  John  Whitstable 
of  Connecticut,  the  man  who  was  murdered  some  years  ago,  you  remember,  by  armed 
burglars  in  his  own  house.  Then  the  nephew  came  to  Europe,  where  his  reputation 
is  that  of  an  all-conquering  hero.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London,  in 
Vienna  as  in  Rome.     Women  rave  about  him." 

"  Miss  Venour  amongst  the  number  ?  " 

"  She  has  outlived  the  raving  stage.     Poor  girl !     You  know  her  story  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Not  that  she  was  engaged  to  young  Despard  of  Elston, — he  was  murdered,  you 
remembCi",  —and  that  the  marriage  was  to  have  taken  place  almost  immediately  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Rothes  evidently  has  extraordinary  luck.  It  is  astonishing  how  kind  Fate 
is  to  some  people  !  No  less  than  two  persons  does  she  remove  out  of  her  favourite's 
path  simply  that  he  may  become  a  rich  man  and  the  husband  of  a  beautiful  wife." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  t/tafj  it  is  a  mere  on  dit.     Ignore  it  at  the  Princess's." 

The  Princess  Alessandro  was  at  home  in  her  salon,  a  somewhat  pinchbeck 
apartment  in  her  house  in  Clarges  Street.  Mabel  Venour  was  its  mistress  in  name, 
but  not  in  reality,  although  her  money  paid  the  rent.  There  had  been  a  past  in  this 
girl's  life  when  it  would  have  been  easy  for  her  to  assert  herself.  But  that  had  been 
before  the  awful  day  when  she  was  called  from  the  final  discussion  of  the  never-to-be- 
wom  bridal  gown  to  her  lover's  dying  bed.  Happiness,  enthusiasm,  strength,  will, 
had  all  left  her  then.  Life  was  a  mere  drifting  now.  It  was  only  of  late  that  she 
had  realised,  with  the  woman's  quick  instinct  not  yet  wholly  deadened  in  her,  into 
what  maelstroms  she  might  be  hurried  ere  she  was  aware  of  her  danger.  Vague  at 
first,  this  sense  of  peril  deepened  with  every  added  courtesy,  every  new  attention 
forced  on  her  by  Earle  Rothes  ;  and  she  was  utterly  helpless.  At  least,  she  had  been 
utterly  helpless  until  the  moment  when  a  stranger's  face,  seen  across  the  crowded 
vestibule  of  the  Opera-house,  had  flashed  in  its  strength  and  beauty  upon  her  sight. 
It  scarcely  surprised  her  to  meet  him  again  in  the  drawing-room  at  Clarges  Street. 
She  had  need  of  him.  He  had  come.  Guy  Barron  introduced  him  to  her ;  but  she 
seemed  to  have  known  him  a  long  time  before.  There  was  an  old-fashioned  courtesy 
in  his  manner  that  pleased  her.  She  had,  indeed,  expected  it.  It  was  in  perfect 
accord  with  his  stately  walk,  the  poise  of  his  dark  head,  the  dark,  earnest  eyes, 
and  dreamy  smile.  She  had  not  exchanged  half  a  dozen  words  with  him  when  the 
Princess  carried  him  off  to  "  operate,"  as  she  insisted  on  calling  it  His  corner  was, 
henceforth,  the  centre  of  attraction.  Music  was  going  on  in  an  inner  room,  but 
nobody  listened.     Paolo   Bernard  was  the  hero  of  the  afternoon.     As  the  women 
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passed,  one  by  one,  from  the  magician's  presence,  they  were  not  long  in  bidding 
their  hostess  adieu :  such  strange  things  as  they  had  heard  were  best  discussed  with 
bated  breath  in  the  shelter  of  their  own  rooms. 

"  Tell  me.  Lady  Marion,  is  there  any  truth  in  it  ?  '* 

"  Truth  ?     My  dear  Princess,  the  man  is  a  wizard !  " 

"  What  witchcraft  is  driving  Lady  Marion  away  ?  " 

"  Go  and  see  for  yourself,  Mr.  Rothes,"  giving  him  her  hand  in  passing. 

"  If  you  wish  to  be  read  like  a  book, — yes." 

"  What  ?  you  serious,  too.  Duchess  ?  Come,  I  must  try  my  luck.  Where  is  the 
magician  ?  " 

The  crowd  had  thinned  considerably.  Paolo  Bernard  was  leaning  back  in  a 
restful  attitude  in  his  chair,  Guy  Barron  standing  beside  him  talking  to  Miss  Venour. 

"  I  have  brought  you  another  subject,  Mr.  Bernard,"  said  the  Princess. 

Earle  Rothes  affected  to  shudder.  "  Can  we  not  think  of  a  better  name  ?  It  is 
too  suggestive  of  the  knife." 

"  P'rom  all  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Bernard's  delineations  are  equal  to  a  surgical 
operation." 

"Well,  I  am  willing  to  risk  it.  Come,  sir,  here  is  my  hand.  Delineate,  operate, 
what  you  like." 


"'Come,  air,  here  ts  my  hand.'" 
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Paolo  Bernard  took  it  in  silence,  and  held  it  so.  The  eyes  of  one  woman, 
interested  she  scarcely  knew  why  in  this  meeting,  detected  something  of  horror,  or 
disgust,  or  both,  in  the  perceptible  pause.  She,  no  less  than  the  other  unskilled  ones, 
looking  over  the  palmist's  shoulder,  saw  that  there  was  something  incongruous,  almost 
grotesque,  in  the  hand  that  belonged  to  Earle  Rothes'  body.  Was  it  merely  so  as 
contrasted  with  the  other  hand  in  which  it  lay  ?  Red,  because  Paolo  Bernard's  was 
white.  Coarse,  because  his  was  refined  ?  Sensual,  because  his  was  psychic  ?  Did 
the  cheiromant's  long  tapering  fingers  and  rosy  polished  nails  throw  into  sinister 
relief  the  short  fingers  and  livid  nails  of  the  other  ?  Was  it  merely  because  the  one 
was  a  poet's  hand  that  the  other  was  the  hand  of  a 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bernard,  but  does  the  effort  of  delineation  always  have  the  same 
effect  upon  you  ?  " 

"What  is  that?" 

No  one,  not  even  Earle  Rothes,  who  had  asked  the  first  question,  seemed  to 
notice  that  Mabel  Venour  had  answered  it  with  another.  The  subject  whose  hand 
was  under  examination  went  on  addressing  himself  to  Paolo : 

"  Your  hand  has  turned  to  ice." 

"  It  is  simply  caused  by  holding  it  so  long  in  one  position.  May  I  see  your  other 
hand?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  oblige  you.  Circumstances  over  which  I  had  no 
control  deprived  me  of  my  left  hand  many  years  ago." 

"Then  I  regret  that  I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  rejoined  the  cheiromant,  almost 
brusquely;  but  once  more  Mabel  Venour's  eyes,  following  his,  saw  that  they  were 
fastened,  full  of  horror  and  doubt,  on  the  gloved  semblance  of  Earle  Rothes'  lost  hand. 

"  I  told  those  French  scoundrels  that  they  were  doing  me  an  unnecessary  injury, 
and  I  have  lived  to  prove  it  true  in  more  senses  than  one.  Here  am  I  positively 
debarred  from  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing  myself  as  others  do  not  know  me 
simply  on  account  of  the  Parisian  faculty's  love  of  the  knife." 

"  It  was  in  Paris,  then ?  " 

"  In  Paris.     At  the  Hospital  St.  Alain.     But  come,  sir,  is  your  *  nothing '  final  ?  " 

"My  rule  is  never  to  pronounce  judgment  on  one  hand  only.  An  indication,  to 
be  certain,  must  appear  in  both  hands." 

"  But  surely  you  can  tell  me  something  from  this  hand.  If  your  art  is  what  you 
assert  it  to  be,  you  can  decipher  at  least  half  of  my  destiny." 

"  As  you  will.  Only,  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that  I  am  working  in  the 
dark— that  your  other  hand  might  have  contradicted  or  corroborated  every  sign  in  this." 

"  Proceed." 

"  You  are  fond  of  admiration,  ease  and  luxury.  You  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
exaggerate.  You  have  plenty  of  self-confidence  and  will.  You  have  been  singularly 
fortunate." 

"  Shall  I  continue  so  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?     Men  of  your  indomitable  will  can  always  command  success." 

"  I  believe  it.  Nothing  has  ever  stood  between  me  and  my  desires.  To  wish  has 
been  to  have.     And  now  for  events.  Sir  Wizard." 

"I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty.  Your  life  has  been  eventful.  Two— nay, 
three  obstacles  -  have  stood  in  your  path,  and  have  been  removed  by  the  same 
hand.  The  removal  of  the  first  gave  you  wealth ;  of  the  second,  freedom ;  of  the 
third " 

"Well,  of  the  third?" 

"  I  can  tell  you  no  more." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Rothes,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
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"My  dear  Princess,  Mr.  Bernard  is  indeed  a  wizard.  But  I  am  sure  he  will 
believe  that  I  am  not  in  any  way  discrediting  his  powers  when  I  say  that  palmistry 
still  remains  for  me  a  frivolous  amusement,  a  distraction  for  enthusiasts,  or  for  madmen 
whose  love  of  the  marvellous  has  become  a  greed." 

"  But  Lady  Marion  and  the  Duchess " 

"  Are  sensitive,  credulous  women." 

"  The  cheiromant  thrusts  his  science  on  no  one,  Mr.  Rothes.  But  of  this  be  sure : 
the  hand  never  lies.  We — the  majority  of  us  at  any  rate — in  the  course  of  years  teach 
our  eyes  and  our  lips  to  keep  silence  and  to  guard  our  secrets,  but  we  do  not  reckon 
with  that  summer-up  of  character  and  destiny  which  we  call  the  hand,  the  most 
perfectly  constructed  member  of  the  body,  and  therefore  the  most  fitted  to  express 
human  faculties  and  predilections." 

The  man  to  whom  Paolo  Bernard  spoke  had  learnt  how  to  compel  those  untrust- 
worthy vassals,  lips  and  eyes,  to  discretion ;  but  he  had  certainly  never  taken  account 
of  his  hand.  And  the  cheiromant  annoyed  him.  He  did  not  embarrass  with  the 
coolly  impertinent  stare  of  the  physiognomist,  nor  with  the  prying  fingers  of  the 
phrenologist ;  but  his  calm  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  science  nettled  the  man 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  covert  insolence  of  Earle  Rothes*  tone  and 
manner,  his  blatant  self-assertion,  added  every  moment  to  the  strong  antagonism  with 
which  Paolo  Bernard  had  from  the  first  regarded  him.  Indeed,  it  was  evident  to  the 
least  observant  of  the  little  group  about  them  that  between  the  two  men  there  was 
undeclared,  but  no  less  genuine,  hostility. 

Earle  Rothes  moved  away,  smiling  sneeringly,  and  whispering  into  the  Princesses 
ear,  **  A  tissue  of  nonsense  from  beginning  to  end !  The  man  is,  vulgarly  speaking, 
a  humbug !  He  has  told  me  nothing  which  I  did  not  know  already,  and  by  chance 
he  has  made  a  few  lucky  hits,  after  the  fashion  of  these  prophets  of  evil." 

"  But  the  Duchess  said " 

"  I  am  not  the  Duchess,  my  dear  Princess." 

Mabel  Venour  watched  them  out  of  hearing  before  she  put  the  question  that 
had  been  burning  in  her  brain  : 

"  Was  that  a  true  delineation  ?  " 

There  seemed  to  be  more  than  ordinary  anxiety  in  her  tone  and  in  her  very 
attitude. 

Paolo  Bernard  turned  his  head,  and  looked  at  her  long  and  steadily.  She  stood 
beside  him,  tall,  even  in  contrast  with  his  great  height,  steadying  herself,  or  at  least  it 
seemed  so,  against  a  high-backed  chair.  She  was  even  paler  than  when  he  had  first 
seen  her,  but  a  pink  spot  burned  on  either  cheek.  But  for  this  and  her  eager  eyes, 
she  might  have  been  a  statue.  Her  white  tea-gown,  with  its  trailing  folds  and  winged 
sleeves,  added  to  the  illusion. 

"  Why  do  you  doubt  me  ?  " 

"  Because  I  understand  a  little  about  palmistry,  and  I  have  looked  at  Mr.  Rothes' 
hand,  and " 

"  Your  impression  does  not  coincide  with  mine  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  And  if  I  told  you  I  had  lied,  what  then  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  it  was  for  reasons  of  your  own." 

"  And  do  me  the  justice  to  ask  no  more  ?  " 

''  Certainly." 

Her  delicate  hand  fluttered  into  his,  outstretched.  To  all  the  world,  Paolo  Bernard 
was  taking  leave  of  his  hostess :  to  them,  it  was  the  seal  and  token  of  trust  on  one  side, 
of  defence  on  the  other. 
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Guy  Barron  preserved  a  discreet  silence  until  the  two  men  liad  gained  Piccadilly. 

**  Paolo,  what  was  the  name  of  your  friend's  hospital  ?  " 

For  all  answer,  the  other  gripped  his  arm  as  if  in  a  vice. 

"  It  is  too  early  to  ask  questions.     But  will  you  help  me  ?  " 

"  To  the  death.  But  he  is  a  dangerous  fellow.  And  how  in  the  world  are  you 
going  to  bring  it  home  to  him  ?  I  never  heard  of  palmistry  being  admitted  as  evidence 
in  the  law  courts." 

"  You  have  said  that  I  may  count  on  your  help.  Then  I  ask  for  silence.  You 
imagine  too  much." 

In  June — three  months  later — Paolo  Bernard  gave  a  supper  in  his  rooms.  The 
guests  numbered  four :  Princess  Alessandro,  ^^iss  Venour,  Guy  Barron,  and  Earle 
Rothes.  The  presence  of  the  latter  gentleman  was  not  accounted  for  by  the  skirmishes 
that  had  invariably  marked  his  frequent  meetirtgs  with  his  host  in  Clarges  Street.  But 
it  was  an  understood  thing  in  London  society  that  where  Miss  Venour  and  her 
chaperone  went  there  Mr.  Rothes  went  also,  and  it  suited  Paolo  Bernard's  purpose 
to  invite  him  just  as  much  as  it  suited  his  purpose  to  accept  the  invitation.  The  little 
function  was  perfect  of  its  kind  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  host's  carefully  adjusted  attentions 
and  his  guests'  responsive  gaiety,  there  was  a  shadow  on  the  feast,  more  felt  than  seen. 
Perhaps  the  number  was  an  awkward  one,  suggestive  to  each  of  the  five  that  he  or  she 
might  be  spoiling  a  par^ie  carrS,  Or  the  shadow  might  have  originated  in  the  ill- 
disguised  scowl  on  Earle  Rothes'  low  brows.  Or  it  might  have  been  born  of  Mabel 
Venour's  white  face  and  distraite  manner.  She  had  come  on  from  a  party  at  the 
French  Embassy,  which  afforded  a  pretext  for  her  weariness.  She  wore  pink,  made 
in  her  favourite  Greek  fashion,  her  golden  hair  bound  with  a  fillet.  The  place  of 
honour  at  her  host's  right  hand  had  been  assigned  to  her,  and  he  was  full  of  quiet, 
unobtrusive  attentions.  But  she  seemed  to  have  no  interest  in  anything,  save,  perhaps, 
in  the  flowers  with  which  the  table  was  laden.  They  were,  indeed,  everywhere: 
overflowing  the  tall  vases  like  rainbow  foam  in  a  cup  of  wine,  and  weighing  down 
the  carved  brackets  like  a  harvest  tribute  from  summer  fields.  Ropes  of  them  swung 
from  sconce  to  sconce,  and  shimmered  changefully  as  the  lamps  flung,  here  a  golden, 
there  a  crimson  glow,  their  light  falling  through  a  yellow  or  a  scarlet  shade. 

The  Princess  alone  seemed  bent  on  enjoying  herself  thoroughly.  But  then,  she 
was,  as  Guy  Barron  said,  "  so  intensely  materialistic  ! "  Like  all  women  of  her  type, 
she  aflected  intense  spirituality.  Her  appearance,  however,  was  pathetically  against 
her.  Young  people  whose  ears  were  tickled  by  the  sound  of  the  Princess  Alessandro's 
romantic  name  collapsed  into  disappointment  when  they  saw  her.  She  was  fat  and 
English — absurdly  so.  When  she  walked,  she  intended  to  convey  the  impression  of 
sailing — rude  people  called  it  waddling.  She  made  a  pilgrimage  about  Paolo's  rooms, 
levelling  her  pince-nez  at  the  statues  and  scrutinising  the  pictures.  She  stopped  at  last 
before  the  cabinet,  confessing  to  a  perfect  passion  for  those  **  sweet  bits  "  of  furniture. 

'•  My  Bluebeard's  cupboard.  Princess,"  was  the  answer  to  her  look  of  inquiry. 

*'  Mabel,  my  dear  child  !  Do  you  hear  ?  We  must  persuade  Mr.  Bernard  to 
unlock  his  cabinet  of  mystery.     I  do  so  dote  on  mystery  ! " 

"  The  contents  of  my  cabinet  are  not  worthy  of  so  high-sounding  a  name,  as 
Mr.  Barron  can  tell  you." 

"  You  have  seen  them  ?  "  gasped  the  Princess. 

"  I  have." 

"Love-letters,  perhaps?"  sneered  Earle  Rothes. 

*'  No,"  was  the  sharp  response :  Paolo  Bernard's  hand  already  on  the  door  of 
the  cabinet.  Something  in  his  guest's  tone  seemed  to  determine  him  to  action,  for 
he  turned  the  key  quickly  in  the  lock. 
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"  My  Bluebeard's  cupboard,  Princess,  contains  but  one  treasure :  the  cast  of  a 
hand." 

**  The  cast  of  a  hand  !     I  positively  can't  wait  another  moment.     Open  sesame ! " 

The  door  of  the  cabinet  seemed  to  obey  the  magic  command,  it  opened  so  swiftly 
and  so  noiselessly.     Paolo  Bernard  brought  his  treasure  to  the  light. 

"  Is  that  all  ?     It  is  nothing  much  to  look  at." 

"  Ah !  Princess,  is  not  that  the  old  story — the  old  sequence  of  events  attendant 
on  the  opening  of  all  our  Bluebeard's  cupboards,  the  lifting  of  every  veil  ?  Curiosity, 
impatience,  gratification,  disillusion,  disappointment !  " 

"  Whose  hand  is  it  ?    Where  did  you  yet  it  ?     It's  not  very  aristocratic-looking." 

"  That  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  aristocratic." 

"  Oh  !  delicate,  refined,  with  long,  taper  fingers." 

"  Psychic,  in  short.  And  you  believe  such  a  hand  to  be  an  infallible  sign  of  blue 
blood,  of  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors?  You  never  made  a  greater  mistake.  If 
heredity  goes  for  anything,  the  descendants  of  those  old  warriors  with  whom  modern 
aristocracy  loves  to  claim  kinship  were  nearly  always  of  the  spatulate  type." 

"  Is  not  this  a  digression,  Mr.  Bernard  ?     The  stage  waits." 

The  interruption  came  from  Earle  Rothes.  He  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  stood 
leaning  against  Mabel  Venour's  chair  with  an  arrogant  assumption  of  familiarity. 
Guy  Barron,  an  onlooker  at  a  scene  that  might  at  any  moment  blaze  into  a  tragedy, 
noted  that  Paolo  Bernard  saw  and  appreciated  the  action  at  its  full  significance. 
But  to  the  rest  he  seemed  unseeing.  He  fingered  the  cast  lazily,  addressing  himself 
directly  to  the  Princess  : 

"  Must  I  answer  your  questions  categorically  ?  Whose  hand  is  it  ?  As  far  as  I 
know,  a  murderer's." 

Spoken  in  the  ears  of  an  ordinary  assemblage,  this  word  would  have  made  no  more 
impression  than  the  mention  of  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  death.  But  on  two  of  this 
little  group  needs  must  that  its  effect  was  extraordinary.  The  red  hand  of  a  murderer 
had  touched  them  very  closely.  It  could  have  been  nothing  but  the  memories  evoked 
by  this  hideous  name  that  sent  the  blood  ebbing  from  the  livid  face  of  John 
Whitstable's  nephew  and  heir.  The  associations  of  a  tragically  interrupted  betrothal 
took  the  shape  of  tears  in  Mabel  Venour's  sad  eyes.  And  yet,  she  forgave  the  hand 
that  wounded.     Not  so  Earle  Rothes. 

"  Must  I  remind  you  that  this  is  in  bad  taste,  considering " 

"  That  two  of  my  hearers  have  had  closer  acquaintance  with  that  ugly  name  than 
the  rest  of  us  ?  I  am  not  forgetting.  Nay,  I  am  bound  to  remember  when  I  look 
at  this  embodiment  of  every  evil  passion  by  which  a  man  can  be  swayed.  It  is  the 
hand  of  a  monster !  Such  a  man  would  not  be  content  with  a  single  crime.  His 
thirst  for  blood  would  probably  be  surpassed  only  by  his  ingenuity  in  devising 
murder  !     His  talent  for  crime  would  be  superb  !     It  is  the  hand  of  a  Borgia  ! " 

"  Sir,  this  is  intolerable  !  " 

Earle  Rothes  almost  staggered  forward,  bringing  his  hand  down  on  the  table  with 
angry  emphasis.  At  the  same  moment  Paolo  Bernard  placed  the  cast  on  the  white 
cloth.  The  living  hand  and  the  counterfeit  presentment  lay  side  by  side.  The 
cheiromant's  dark  eyes  seemed  to  burn  into  them. 

"  Such  a  hand,"  resumed  the  palmist,  his  voice  a  merciless  monotone,  **  might 
well  have  stabbed  your  uncle,  Mr.  Rothes.  Or  have  felled  your  lover  to  the  ground, 
Miss  Venour.     I  can  even  fancy  these  fingers  strangling  the  life  out  of " 

There  was  a  smothered  cry,  a  rush  forward,  a  crash.  Miss  Venour  had  fainted, 
and,  in  the  alarm  of  the  moment,  the  cast  had  been  swept  from  the  table.  It  lay  on 
the  floor,  broken  into  a  dozen  pieces.     Paolo  Bernard  swept  them  aside  with  his  foot. 
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"  But    I   am  afraid.  ,._.    ,.  .     ^    ^     ^  ^^         *   r  .. ,      ,u  ^     ^^  „ 

"The  living  hand  and  the  counterfeit  lay  side  by  side, 

I   must    be    afraid.     It 

will  be  with  you  as  it  was  with  Lionel.     It  seems  to  me " 

"  Yes,  it  seems  to  you  ? — Well,  my  love  ?  " 

" that  his  death  was   my  fault!     That  /was  its  innocent  cause!     His  love 

for  me  was  his  death.  He  was  killed  because  he  dared  to  love  me.  And  now — 
now — that  another  loves  me,  whom  I  love,"— pausing  and  laying  her  hand  in  her 
lover's, — "I  am  afraid." 

"  My  dear   love," — stroking    the   sunny  hair,    his   voice   itself  a   caress, — "  what 
can  harm  me  while  I  have  your  prayers?" 

"But   you  will   be   at   the   mercy  of  a  murderer,  and   you  know  him  to   be  a 
murderer." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !     This  is  our  secret." 

"And  his.     He  guesses  that  we  suspect." 

"  If  my   worst   enemy   were   sick   unto   death    in  a   strange   land,    I   should   go 
to  him." 

"  I  know,  I  know.     Tell  me  the  story.     Where  is  it  ? " 

"  An  Italian,  speaking  no  language  but  his  own,  is  dying  in  a  poor  lodging-house 
in  Lisson  Grove,  with  no  friend  but  Earle  Rothes." 

"  God  help  him  !  " 

"At  least,  it  is  a  friendly  thought  that  prompts  him   to  send  for  me,  who  can 
speak  to  him  in  his  own  tongue." 

"You  will  not  go  alone?     You  will  take  Mr.  Barron  with  you?" 

"Guy  is  at  Brighton." 

"Then  you  are  going  to  your  death." 
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Mabel  Venour's  warning  words  rang  unpleasantly  in  Paolo  Bernard's  ears  as 
he  went  along  the  crowded  streets  to  his  tryst  with  what  ? — Death  had  an  ugly 
sound  in  the  summer  evening,  pink-flushed  and  stilly.     And  then  he  was  in  London, 

where Stay — what  was  it  some  one  had  said  in  Clarges  Street  only  last  night  ? 

"  For  tragedies,  give  me  London  !  No  sooner  does  the  grave  close  over  one  than 
another  rises  up  in  its  place.*'  And  then,  Mabel  had  said,  "You  are  going  to 
your  death ! "  What  connection  was  there  between  these  things  ?  He  distrusted 
the  man  at  whose  bidding  he  was  taking  this  journey,  but  the  end  might  not 
necessarily  be  that  ugly  name  which  had  a  knack  of  wiping  the  pink  out  of  the 
sky  and  seemed  to  set  the  air  on  fire.  In  his  chequered  life  Paolo  Bernard  •  had 
rubbed  shoulders  more  than  once  with  death,  and  that  unconcernedly.  But  he  was 
not  quite  so  ready  to  bid  it  welcome  now.  Life  had  seemed  sweeter  to  him 
since  Mabel  Venour's  dear  eyes  had  looked  in  upon  his  solitary  soul.  No,  death 
was  irreconcilable  with  this  new  and  fuller  life.  And  yet  she  had  said,  "You  are 
going  to  your  death.'* 

The  house  was  a  poor  one  in  Church  Street, — the  lower  part  a  shop.  A  hideous 
old  man  opened  the  door.  Paolo  mentioned  Mr.  Rothes'  name,  and  was  ushered 
up  the  dark,  creaking  stairs,  into  a  dirty,  low-ceilinged  room.  Earle  Rothes  was  its 
sole  occupant. 

"Where  is  the  Italian?"  asked  Paolo,  with  a  sharp  glance  around  him. 

"  Briefly, — nowhere.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  my  letter  might  have  been 
a  ruse?     I  wanted  to  get  you  into  my  power,— and  here  you  are." 

"  You  intend  to  murder  me,  as  you  murdered *' 

" my   uncle,   because    I   was   tired  of  waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes  ;    as  I 

murdered  Lionel  Despard,  because  he  stood  between  me  and  the  woman  whose 
money  I  wanted." 

"  And  when  you  have  murdered  me  ? " 

"  I  mean  to  marry  her." 

"  And  murder  her  ?  " 

"  When  she  has  made  her  will  in  my  favour.'' 

Would  it  be  murder — could  any  righteous  judge  count  it  murder — to  rid  the 
world  of  this  monster? — to  save  Mabel  Venour  from  the  hideous  fate  awaifng 
her?  One  or  other  only  would  leave  this  room  alive.  Which?  If  he,  Paolo, 
allowed  himself  to  be  murdered,  he  would  be  faithless  to  his  trust,  false  to  his 
vow  of  knightnerrantry.  For  her  sake,  and  not  for  any  use  that  his  helpless  life 
had  been  or  might  be,  he  must  live.  At  least,  he  would  not  die  without  a  fight  for 
life.  The  key  clicked  in  the  lock.  He  was  alone  with  this  man, — trapped !  A  life 
was  nothing  to  this  murderer, — merely  a  pebble  to  be  kicked  out  of  his  way.  And 
yet,  the  red  glare  of  murder  in  his  eyes,  the  ferocious  panting  of  a  wild  beast  for 
blood,  had  no  power  to  daunt  Paolo  Bernard. 

"Upon  my  soul,  if  I  were  not  so  desperately  hard  up,  I  should  give  you  your 
life.     Your  pluck  is  superb.     Man,  do  you  know  that  I  mean  to  kill  you  ? " 

"  Not  if  I  can  kill  you.'' 

It  was  a  battle-signal — the  call  to  arms.  Oh  God  I  what  a  battle !  Against 
what  fearful  odds !  But  it  was  a  fight  for  Mabel, — Mabel's  happiness  and 
honour,  perhaps  her  life,  were  at  stake.  Always  before  Paolo  Bernard's  blazing 
eyes,  stirring  his  ebbing  pulses,  giving  back  his  failing  strength,  was  one  picture — 
the  white  vision  of  the  woman  he  loved.  Only  a  miracle  could  spare  him  to  her, 
and  in  this  supreme  moment  his  old  beliefs  seemed  to  forsake  him.  If  the  spirits 
were  indeed  what  he  had  believed  them  to  be,  guardian  and  champion,  surely, 
surely,  they  would  help  him  now!     The  world  had  never  known  him  for  a  religious 
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man,  but,  even  in  this  mad  struggle  for  life,  his  every  thought  was  a  prayer. 
Forgotten  words  that  his  Catholic  mother  had  whispered  in  his  childhood  came 
back  to  him,  while  his  assailant's  hand  was  crushing  into  his  throat  the  little 
gold  cross  that  she  had  hung  about  his  neck.  This  was  death :  this  the  end  of 
his  fool's  errand.  He  had  read  of  this  mystic  passage  under  many  imageries— the 
river,  the  icy  hand,  the  ebbing  tide :  he  was  proving  them  all.  Here  and  there, 
— hither  and  thither, — the  swaying  of  the  two  bodies  keeping  time  to  the  wind 
and  rain  howling  and  pelting  against  the  window-pane.  For  a  great  storm  had 
broken  over  London, — a  memorable  storm, — a  storm  of  which  men  still  speak, — 
a  storm  in  which  Nature  abandoned  herself  to  a  blind  fury  of  fierce  thunder-peals 
and  blue  lightnings  and  hoarse  gusts  of  wind.  Was  there  help,  or  encouragement, 
or  defence  in  the  warring  elements  ?    They  came  too  late. 

Paolo  Bernard's  strength  was  failing  fast. 

What  noise  was  that?  Thunder?  Or  an  earthquake?  Or  the  roar  of  a 
river  ?     Or 

Flashing  between  them  like  a  sword,  the  lightning  tore  the  two  men  asunder,  felling 
them  to  the  ground.  One  man  awoke  in  the  grey  dawn  that  followed  that  fearful 
night.  Beside  him  lay  a  ghastly  upturned  face.  Paolo  touched  the  clenched  hand. 
It  was  cold  in  death. 

E.  M.  Hewitt. 


"Beside  hint  lay  a  ghastly  upturned  face  ' 
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powers,  no  longer  indeed  looked  upon  as  supreme,  but  still  respected  or  dreaded 
as  beings  whom  it  is  desirable  to  propitiate.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  faith 
and  their  most  zealous  disciples  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  opposed  to  all  attempts 
at  compromise.  In  their  anxious  desire  to  remove  every  particle  of  the  old  leaven, 
they  will  not  be  content  with  dethroning  the  ancient  deities,  but  must  needs  represent 
them  as  deserving  hatred  or  contempt.  Thus  the  Devas  are  bright  and  beneficent 
gods  in  the  Sanskrit  Vedas,  but  dark  and  wicked  spirits  in  the  Persian  Zend  Avesta. 
The  dragon  or  .serpent  in  more  than  one  primeval  cult  is  the  symbol  of  creative 
and  recuperative  power,  of  wisdom,  and  sometimes  of  immortality.  To  Jews  and 
Christians  it  became  the  type  of  all  evil,  and  is  identified  in  the  last  book  of  the 
Bible  with  the  arch-enemy  of  man.*  The  early  Christians  held  that  the  idols  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  devils  in  disguise;  and  our  own  Milton,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, has  dramatically  illustrated  this  view  of  polytheism  in  "  Paradise  Lost."  t  The 
very  word  which  means  a  divine  being  in  classical  Greek  was  degraded  by  Jewish 
and  Christian  usage  into  a  "  demon  "  in  the  modern  sense. 

So  when  Christianity  came  into  successful  conflict  with  Keltic  and  Teutonic 
mythology,  similar  results  followed,  traces  of  which  have  been  left  in  popular  phrases 
and  folk-lore.  Thus  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  Old  Nick "  has  probably  no 
connection  with  the  name  Nicholas,  as  commonly  supposed,  but  is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  "Nicor,"  a  Saxon  water-sprite,  containing  the  same  etymological  root  as 
"  nixie."  Like  Baal-zebub,t  and  other  gods  of  a  foreign  or  discredited  Pantheon, 
"  Old  Nick  "  has  become  one  and  the  same  with  the  prince  of  the  devils,  and  his 
originally  aquatic  province  has   been  exchanged   for  a  realm  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

*  Rev.  xii.  9.  On  its  first  appearance  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  serpent  is  endowed  with 
exceptional  wisdom,  though  it  is  represented  as  exercised  for  a  malicious  purpose.  The  beneficent 
aspect  of  this  symbol  as  the  source  of  life  and  health  is  shown  in  the  story  of  the  brazen  serpent 
in  the  wilderness. 

t  Bof)k  I.,  11  356-521  \  Cf.   2  Kings  i.  2  with  St.  Matt.  xii.  24. 
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But  under  the  alias  oi  "Davy  Jones,"  whose  "locker*'  is. at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  "Old  Harry,"*  who  has  an  evil  reputation  among  mariners  as  the  brewer  of 
storms,  his  association  with  the  watery  element  is  still  retained.  On  one  part  of 
the  English  coast,  the  dashing  and  crashing  of  huge  boulders  by  a  stormy  surf  is 
spoken  of  as  Old  Nick  playing  at  marbles. t  In  like  manner  the  shaggy  woodland 
spirit  Skrat  or  Skratti  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  still  survives  among  us  as 
"Old  Scratch." 

Another  instance  of  the  migration  of  what  was  formerly  held  sacred  into  the 
region  of  the  infernal  is  furnished  by  the  evil  reputation  of  Walpurgis  Night,  when 
witches,  mounted  on  goats  and  broomsticks,  were  believed  to  hold  high  revel  with 
their  master,  Satan,  on  desolate  heaths  and  hills.  This  was  once  the  most  solemn 
festival  of  Keltic  paganism— the  night  between  the  last  day  of  April  and  the  first  of 
May.     The  fcxvourite  haunts  of  witches  on  their  "  Sabbaths  "  were  the  old  places  of 

heathen  sacrifice. 

esque  features   of   the  vulgar  devil  are 

irtly  from  rustic  gods  akin  to  the  classical 

mus,  and  partly  from  Loki,  the  northern 

>e  limping  and  uncouth  gait  excited  the 

the   other  deities.       The   Gael   of    the 

Highlands  believes,  or  used  to  believe, 

;oblin  called  Ourisk,  whose  form  is  like 

that  of  Pan  '' ;  and  "  from  this  sylvan 

deity,"    WTites   Scott,    in   his   "  Letters 

on  Demonology,"  "  the  modern  nations 

of  Europe  have  borrowed  the  degrad- 

ing  and   unsuitable   emblems    of  the 

r--^-— "—       goat's    visage    and    form,   the    horns, 

■"^—^"3  -  hoofs  and  tail  with   which  they  have 

"      "  ~  _  _-  depicted   the   author  of  evil  when    it 

V  pleased    him    to    show    himself  upon 

earth.     It  is  related  of  one   of  these 

goblins,  which  frequented  a  mill  near 

the   foot    of    Loch     Lomond,    .    .    .  *' 

continues  Sir  Walter,  and  proceeds  to 

— ^  - —  relate  a  part  of  the  legend  which  may 

be  found  in  full  in  an  article  on  "  Irish 
J,  Fairy   Tales "    contributed   by   W.    S. 

Rose  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  June  1825.  A  Highland  miller  was  much  vexed  by 
his  mill  being  set  at  work  nightly  when  there  was  nothing  to  grind,  to  the  serious 
damage  of  the  machinery.  One  of  his  men  volunteered  to  sit  up  to  watch  for  the 
delinquent ;  but,  having  made  himself  a  good  turf  fire,  at  last  fell  asleep.  He  awoke 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  found  a  sort  of  lubber  fiend  seated  opposite  to  him, 
hairy,  like  him  of  "  L' Allegro,"  and  boldly  demanded  his  name.  The  demon  said 
he  was  called  Urisk  (Gaelic  for  a  goblin),  and  in  return  asked  the  name  of  his 
interrogator,  who  answered,  "  Myself."  The  fiend  being  satisfied  as  to  this  particular, 
fell  asleep  in  his  turn,  when  the  watcher  tossed  a  panful  of  hot  ashes  into  his  hairy 
lap,  and  the  goblin  was  instantly  in  flames.  He  ran,  screaming  with  agony,  to  the 
door,  and  was  answered  by  the  yells  of  a  host  of  mountain  spirits.  "  What  has 
befallen  thee?  "  exclaimed  his  brother  goblins.     "  He  has  set  me  on  fire."     "  Who  ?  " 

*  An  isolated  chalk  cliff  near  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  is  commonly  called  "  Old  Harry." 
t  "  Silhouettes  "  in  the  Idlci\  Feb.  1S93. 
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demanded  the  fiends.  "  Myself,"  cried  Urisk.  "  Then  you  may  put  it  out  yourself," 
replied  the  spirits.  Scott,  in  noticing  the  resemblance  between  this  story  and  that 
of  Ouils  ("  Nobody ")  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  observes,  '*  Perhaps  some  Churchman, 
more  learned  than  his  brethren,  may  have  transferred  the  legend  from  Sicily  to 
Duncrune,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  those  of  Loch  Lomond."  But 
there  is  an  Esthonian  tale  of  the  devil's  death  which  resembles  yet  more  closely 
the  myth  of  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus.  In  this  variant  the  devil  is  blinded  by  a  man 
who  engaged  to  furnish  him  with  a  pair  of  new  eyes.  The  man  had  told  him  that 
his  name  was  Issi  (Self),  so  that  when  the  devil  rushes  out  and  tells  all  whom  he 
meets  that  Issi  has  done  it,  he  is  only  laughed  at  as  a  fool,  and  dies  of  his  wounds. 
There  is  also  a  story  current  in  India  the  point  of  which  turns  upon  a  similar  trick. 

A  diabolical  miller  appears  in  a  German   legend  which   may  be   compared  with 
the  foregoing.     Zoit's  mill,  near  Liebschwitz,  was  haunted  at  night  by  the  devil,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  using   one  of  the   stones   to  grind  down   his  hoofs.      On  one 
occasion  a  young  fellow  employed  at  the  mill  lay  in  wait  for   the  fiend,  and  spied 
him  at  his  work;  but  paid  dearly  for  his  pains,  for  the  devil   seized  him  and  held 
his  hinder  parts  to  the  grindstone  till  he  had  lost  at  least  half  of  them.     Another  of 
the  miller's  men,  however,  who  was  older  and  wiser,  came  upon  the  intruder  unawares, 
and  this  time  it  was  the  devil  himself  whose  posteriors  suffered  curtailment ;  while, 
later  on,  a  clever  lad  tied  him 
up  in  a  sack  in  spite  of  all  his 
struggles,  and  threw  him    into  . 
the    mill-pond,    which    put    an  "' 
end  to  his  pranks. 

"The  best-known  marks  of 
the  devil,"  says  Ennemoser,  in 
his    "  History   of    Magic," 
"are  the  cloven  foot,  the    ^^^ 
goat's    beard,    the     cock's    Oo 
feather,  and  the  ox's  tail."    The 
cloven  hoof  is    sometimes    re- 
placed   by    that     of    a    horse 

(especially  in  German  art),  or  by  a  goose's  foot.  The  red  beard  which  often  dis- 
tinguished him  is  derived  from  Donar  or  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder ;  and  his  green, 
grey,  or  red  cloak  attests  his  close  connection  with  the  fairies,  kobolds  and  dwarfs.  The 
jocular  humour  which  marks  even  the  most  malicious  tricks  of  those  little  people, 
according  to  the  old  Northern  mythology,  is  reproduced  in  the  demons  of  mediaeval 
miracle  plays,  when  the  entrance  of  Diabolus  and  his  imps  was  always  hailed  with 
much  the  same  sort  of  hilarity  as  that  which  is  provoked  among  our  children  by  the 
harlequinade  of  a  modern  pantomime.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  the  Passions- 
spiel  2iX.  OberAmmergau  was  disfigured  by  vulgar  ribaldry  of  this  sort,  the  fate  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  as  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (i.  18),  being  dramatically  presented 
with  the  help  of  a  long  string  of  sausages,  upon  which  a  troop  of  hungry  demons 
used  to  pounce  with  delight.  It  has  been  said  of  Southey  that  he  could  never  think 
of  the  devil  without  laughing ;  and  some  of  the  most  ludicrous  verses  ever  made  on 
"  Old  Nick  "  are  the  overflowings  of  his  quill.  This  (as  Sir  George  Cox  has  pertinently 
remarked  in  his  "Aryan  Mythology")  is  a  proof  of  his  genuine  Teutonic  descent. 
The  monstrous  stature  and  gross  stupidity  of  the  devil  of  Norse  and  German  folklore 
are  derived,  it  may  be,  from  the  awkward  trolls  and  giants,  whose  vast  size  and 
strength  are  no  match  for  the  wit  of  the  heroes  who  defeat  their  wickedness.  Even 
Mephistopheles,  who  in  Goethe's  hands  is  the  very  essence  of  worldly  wisdom  ar 
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cynical  penetration,  was  popularly  presented  as  a  heavy  lout,  a  regular  dummerteufei, 
in  spite  of  his  having  the  laugh  on  his  own  side  in  the  end,  when  Faust  is  carried 
bodily  away  in  his  clutches. 

There  are  other  old  Teutonic  folk-tales,  however,  in  which  the  devil  is  exhibited 
as  a  decidedly  clever  personage.  In  one  of  these  he  combines  astuteness  with  a 
certain  good-natured  generosity  still  more  rare  in  the  vulgar  conception  of  his  character. 
A  native  of  Eisenberg,  named  Bastian,  who  had  run  away  from  his  mother's  humble 
roof,  after  meetirtg  with  a  number  of  strange  adventures,  fell  into  great  distress  in 
China.  Thence  he  was  enabled  to  return  home  by  means  of  a  compact  with  the 
devil,  that  he  should  either  forfeit  his  soul's  salvation,  or  live  for  three  years  without 
once  washing  himself,  or  combing  his  hair,  or  changing  his  clothes,  or  saying  his 
prayers,  or  going  to  church.  For  more  than  two  years  he  fulfilled  these  conditions, 
taking  up  his  abode  in  a  pig-sty,  and  shunned  by  every  one ;  but  at  last  the  de\nl, 
in  pity,  provided  him  with  more  comfortable  quarters,  sending  him  to  a  physician 


Little  Orme'a  Head  and  the  Caoe  of  DeuUa 

who  was  in  want  of  an  assistant.  Thereupon  Bastian  began  to  make  love  to  the 
leech's  daughters.  The  two  eldest,  who  were  very  ugly,  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him  ;  but  the  youngest,  who  was  extremely  pretty,  consented  to  give  him  her 
hand  in  marriage.  Then  the  devil  scraped  his  servant  so  clean,  and  dressed  him 
up  so  grandly,  and  gave  him  so  much  money,  that  the  two  elder  sisters,  out  of 
envy  and  mortification,  made  away  with  themselves,  one  by  hanging  herself  in  the 
neighbouring  wood,  and  the  other  by  drowning  herself  in  the  river.  Thus  the  devil 
got  two  souls  instead  of  one. 

Another  story  which  shows  the  fiend  in  a  favourable  light  is  that  told  of  a 
tyrannical  and  ungodly  nobleman  of  Voigtlands  and  his  old  servant,  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  perform  a  task  far  beyond  his  strength — to  cut  down  a  huge  oak  trjee 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  castle.  While  the  poor  man  stood  in  amazement,  dreading  his 
master's  fury,  the  devil  appeared  to  him  in  human  form,  and  bade  him  go  home 
without  troubling  himself  further  about  the  matter,  for  he  would  undertake  the  job 
himself  with    his   own   team.     He  actually  tore  up  the  great  tree  by  its  roots,  and 
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dragged  it  just  as  it  was,  without  lopping  off  any  of  the  branches,  into  the  gateway 
of  the  castle,  where  it  stuck  fast,  and  could  not  be  moved  either  backwards  or 
forwards.  The  nobleman  was  forced  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  ere  he  could 
gain  an  entrance  into  his  own  mansion.  The  tree  remained  where  it  had  stuck 
till  .the  end  of  last  century,  and  thousands  of  people  used  to  flock  from  all  quarters 
to  see  it.  The  wood,  if  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  became  harder  than  the  hardest 
iron,  and  when  it  was  struck  gave  out  sparks.  The  team  that  the  infernal  woodman 
had  employed  is  said  to  have  been  one,  not  of  horses  or  oxen,  but  of  shadows 
resembling  the  nobleman's  most  wicked  ancestors. 

Of  places  connected  with  the  devil  in  popular  belief,  from  their  gloomy,  terrible, 
or   otherwise   extraordinary   aspect,  some   are   regarded   as  his   accustomed   haunts, 
others  as  his  special  handiwork,  or  at  least  as  bearing  traces  of  diabolical  agency, 
and  others  again  as  stamped  with 
some  suggestive  family  likeness. 

Without  stepping  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  British  Isles,  we 
may  find  illustrations  of  the  first 
class  in  the  DeviPs  Island,  which 
frowns  over  Muckross  Lake, 
Killarney;  a  Devil's  Glen  in 
Wicklow,  as  well  as  in  Wales  *  ;  ^ 
the  Devil's  Point  at  Plymouth;'* 
the  DeviFs  Water,  a  tributary  ' 
of  the  Tyne,  near  Hexham  ;  the 
Cave  of  Devils,  at  Little  Orme's 
Head ;  the  Devil's  Pit,  at  Cadge- 
with,  Cornwall;  a  Devil's  Hole 
in  Jersey,  and  another  near 
Lough  Erne,  in  Ireland.  On 
Marlborough  Downs  there  is  a 
dolmen  or  cromlech  known  as 
the  Devil's  Den;  and  at  Castle- 
ton  in  Derbyshire  is  a  cavern 
called  the  Devil's  Cellar.  To  find 
the  Devil's  Kitchen  we  must  go 
to  Llyn  Idwal,  in  North  Wales ; 

to  mount  his  Staircase  one  must  visit  Glencoe ;  and  his  Chimney  is  within  an  easy 
walk  of  Cheltenham. 

In  some  of  these  names  the  fiend's  workmanship  is  perhaps  implied  as  well  as 
his  patronage.  Traces  of  his  toil  are  seen  in  freaks  of  Nature  and  prodigies  of 
human  skill  the  origin  of  which  has  been  long  forgotten.  For  instance,  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  near  Brighton,  is  a  deep  "combe"  in  the  chalk  downs;  whereas  the  Devil's 
Dyke  (or  Ditch)  on  Newmarket  Heath,  like  another  in  Hampshire,  near  Andover,  is 
an  ancient  earthwork.  Tintagel  or  Tintageux  {i.e.  Devil's  Castle),  in  the  Isle  of  Sark, 
is  a  massive  crag,  but  the  Cornish  Tintagel  is  a  mediaeval  ruin.  The  Deil's  Brig,  at 
Holborn  Head,  near  Thurso,  is  a  natural  arch,  while  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
Devil's  Bridges  in  various  parts  of  the  world  constructed  by  human  hands.  Wales 
alone  has  two — the  well-known  Ponty-Mynach^  or  Monks'  Bridge,  not  far  from 
Aberystwith,  and  another  at  Morben,  near  Machynlleth.  England  has  one  of  her  own 
at  the  head  of  Wensleydale.  The  Devil's  Highway,  which  passes  through  the  ancient 
*  It  is  in  the  Vale  of  Neath,  Glamorganshire. 
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Calleva,  now  Silchester,  is  a  Roman  road ;  the  Devil's  Tower  is  a  part  of  Windsor 
Castle ;  and  the  Devil's  Battery  belongs  to  the  Tower  of  London.  There  is  an  old 
brick  building  in  a  gloomy  situation  near  Langley  Priory,  Norfolk,  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  the  Devil's  House ;  and  the  same  ill-omened  name  was  formerly 
given  to  a  lonely  hostelry  off  Gallion's  Reach,  on  the  Essex  bank  of  the  Thames. 

Among  other  physical  marvels  attributed  to  infernal  agency  are  the  Devil's  Punch- 
bowls, which  are  numerous  enough  and  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  a  wandering 
Gargantua,  provided  they  were  full  of  liquor ;  but  unfortunately  the  only  one  that  is 
not  dry  (being  a  tarn  at  the  top  of  Mangerton,  a  mountain  near  Killarney),  though  it 
contains  plenty  of  water,  lacks  the  most  important  ingredient.  One  of  these  circular 
valleys  or  pits  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Londoner,  and  used  to  be  still  better  known  in 
coaching  days,  for  the  old  Portsmouth  road  runs  along  its  edge,  as  it  crosses  Hindhead, 
on  the  south-west  b::rder  of  Surrey  ;  another  is  in  the  county  of  Rutland ;  and  a  fourth 
on  St.  Agnes,  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles.  A  deep  depression  among  the  hills  near  Moffat, 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the  Deil's  Beef-Tub. 

Names  that  suggest  his  spiteful  or  sportive  humour  are  impressed  upon  certain 
places,  as  the  Devil's  Scratch,  on  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  Pancras  at  Canterbury,  the 
Devil's  Bit,  in  Long  Range,  Killarney,  and  the  mountains  in  Tipperary  which  bear  the 
same  name.  The  Devil's  Arrows  are  three  immense  monoliths  near  Boroughbridge,  in 
Yorkshire  ;  the  Devil's  Quoits  are  two  (where  there  were  formerly  three)  large  stones 
near  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  the  Devil's  Jumps,  near  Frensham,  in  Surrey, 
are  a  series  of  low  hills ;  whereas  those  on  Marden  Down,  Sussex,  are  artificial  tumuli. 

Tokens  of  other  more  or  less  mundane  occupations  are  left  in  such  local  names 
as  the  Devil's  Cheese-Ring,  at  Lynton,  which  means  a  knife  or  scoop,  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  the  Cheese-Wring  (or  press)  near  Liskeard ;  the  Devil's  Mill,  a 
cascade  on  the  river  Devon,  near  Dollar— so  called,  the  native  will  tell  you,  because 
it  never  ceases  work  upon  the  Sabbath  ;  the  Devil's  Pulpit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wye,  opposite  Tintern  Abl)ey;  the  Devil's  Frying-pan,  at  Cadgewith,  in  Cornwall 
(also  called  the  Devil's  Pit) ;  the  Devil's  Spoon,  not  far  from  Petersfield  ;  the  Devil's 
Caldron,  near  Comrie,  Perthshire;  the  Devil's  Limekiln,  on  Lundy  Island;  and  the 
Devil's  Bellows,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charmouth,  Dorset,  and  also  at  Kynance  Cove. 
All  these  are  natural  curiosities  ;  but  the  Devil's  Drop  is  the  name  given  to  the 
remains  of  an  old  beacon  on  a  hill  near  Dover;  and  the  Devil's  Seat,  in  Great 
Yarmouth  church,  is  a  natural  object  turned  to  an  artificial  use,  being  made  out  of 
the  jaw^bone  of  a  whale,  and  its  uncanny  appellation  is  due  to  the  belief  that  any 
one  who  sits  on  it  will  be  unfortunate  ever  afterwards. 

There   is   a   mountain    in   Connemara   which    bears    the   odd   sobriquet   of    the 
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Devirs  Mother ;  and  various  portions  of  his  own  frame  are  scattered  over  far  distant 
quarters  of  our  island.  Cromer  Bay,  from  its  dangerous  navigation,  used  to  be 
called  by  sailors  the  Devirs  Throat,  another  being  found  in  a  cavern  at  Kynance 
Cove  ;  the  Devil's  Elbow  is  encountered  in  Glen  Lyon,  Perthshire  ;  the  Devil's  Head 
(possibly  an  old  tavern  sign)  is  the  name  given  to  an  old  building  near  Warley 
Barracks,  in  Essex ;  and  in  Thorndon  Park,  hard  by,  there  is  a  dilapidated  archway, 
rough  inside  with  jagged  stones,  known  as  the  Devil's  Mouth.  "  Old  Harry " 
must  have  a  quick  succession  of  toe-nails,  if  the  rustic  is  right  in  the  way  in  which 
he  accounts  for  the  presence  of  a  certain  fossil  in  the  Lower  Lias ;  and  if  all 
belemnites  are  the  Devil's  Fingers,  as  they  are  called  in  some  places,  there  is  still 
greater  room  for  wonder  at  the  number  he  must  have  discarded.  In  botanical  folk-lore 
the  devil  has  not  only  left  his  mark  on  a  herb  once  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
virtues  by  biting  off  most  of  the  root,  whence  its  name  of  Devil's-bit  scabious ;  but  his 
claws,  eyes,  hands,  horn,  etc.,  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  different  plants. 

The  infernal  wardrobe  has  supplied  but  scanty  material  for  local  names.  A  heap 
of  rocks  in  Upper  Wharfedale  is  known  as  the  Devil's  Apronful ;  and  a  zigzag  piece 
of  swampy  ground  between  two  ditches,  leading  from  Bermondsey  to  Rotherhithe, 
was  formerly  entitled  the  Devil's  Neckinger  {i.e.  Neck-kerchief). 

Isolated  boulders  are  often  popularly  supposed  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  foul 
fiend's  clutches  into  their  present  position ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  Agglestone  or 
Haggerstone,  near  Studland,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  devil,  it  seems,  was  carrying  this 
enormous  rock  through  the  air,  intending  to  drop  it  upon  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  against  which  he  had  a  special  spite  because  of  its  surpassing  beauty,  when 
he  found  his  claws  loosening  their  grip  through  weariness,  and,  unable  to  hold  it 
any  longer,  he  let  the  unwieldy  mass  fall  upon  Studland  heath,  where  it  has  lain 
from  that  day  forth.  The  tradition  attached  to  the  big  block  of  stone  on  a  moor 
not  far  from  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  is  also  one  of  foiled  malevolence.  Once  upon  a 
time  the  devil  was  wroth  with  the  people  of  Hartforth,  perhaps  because  they  were 
too  good  for  him,  and  in  his  rage  picked  up  a  huge  stone,  lifted  it  on  high  with 
one  hand,  and  threw  it  at  the  village  against  which  he  had  a  grudge,  muttering 
these  words: 

**  Have  at  thee,  black  Hartforth, 
But  have  a  care  of  bonny  Gilling." 
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In  his  wish  not  to  harm  the  latter  place,  which  lay  between  him  and  Hartforth, 
he  missed  his  aim,  and  the  stone,  which  flew  whizzing  through  the  air,  fell  far  beyond 
the  mark,  and  now  lies,  bearing  the  impression  of  his  unholy  fingers,  on  the  rising 
ground  to  the  north  side  of  Gatherley  Moor.*  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  German 
story,  to  the  effect  that  the  devil  and  his  grandmother  were  one  day  amusing  themselves 
at  a  place  called  Russdorf,  by  throwing  stones  as  far  as  they  could  for  a  wager.  The 
devil's  missiles  flew  all  the  way  to  Rothhugel  (which  it  would  take  a  man  an  hour 
to  reach  on  foot),  whereas  the  stones  which  the  old  lady  threw  may  still  be  seen 
lying  by  themselves  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Russdorf.  The  large 
boulder  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irt,  near  Drigg,  in  Cumberland, 
is  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  devil  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  bridge  which 
he  was  set  upon  building  between  the  mainland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  But  when 
he  had  flown  across  country  as  far  as  the  coast,  carr>'ing  the  stone  in  his  apron, 
with  the  end  of  one  of  the  strings  tied  round  it  for  additional  security,  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  tugged  it  out  of  his  grasp ;  the  fastening  broke,  and  down  fell  the  rock,  which 
yet  shows  the  mark  of  the  apron-string  upon  it !  Two  or  three  great  stones  on  the 
margin  of  Semmer  Water,  a  small  lake  off  Wensleydale,  are  said  to  have  fallen  there 
during  a  fierce  battle  between  the  devil  and  a  giant,  who  pelted  each  other  from 
opposite  hills. 

The  former's  fondness  for  throwing  stones,  which  do  not  always  hit  the  mark, 
is  also  illustrated  by  the  legend  of  the  Friar's  Heel,  at  Stonehenge.  It  is  a  block 
sixteen  feet  high,  now  in  a  slanting  position.  The  story  goes  that,  as  his  infernal 
majesty  was  constructing  Stonehenge,  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  chuckle,  that  no  one 
would  ever  know  how  it  was  done.  A  friar,  who  happened  to  be  close  by,  overheard 
the  remark,  and  immediately  retorted,  "That's  more  than  thee  can  tell."  As  the 
devil  turned  upon  him  in  a  rage  the  friar  fled  for  his  life,  and  the  big  stone  that 
was  flung  after  him  did  no  worse  damage  than  that  of  grazing  his  heel. 

The  black  stone  from  which  Helston  derived  its  name,  according  to  common 
report,  was  carried  off  by  the  devil,  so  says  a  Cornish  legend,  when  he  found  it 
covering  the  mouth  of  the  pit  from  which  he  wished  to  escape  on  one  of  his  many 
marauding  expeditions  through  the  country.  As  he  went  over  hill  and  dale  he  cast 
this  huge  stone  before  him,  just  as  a  child  might  play  with  a  pebble.  But  on  his 
way  he  met  with  the  archangel  Michael,  and  a  conflict  followed  in  which  the  foul 
fiend  was  worsted,  and  the  stone  dropped  from  his  hand  and  gave  a  name  to  the 
town   which    was   built  in  after  times  beside  it.       Fragments  of  the  devil's   granite 

*  Longstafle's  "  Richmondshire." 
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plaything  may  still  be  examined  embedded  in 
the  wall  of  a  modern  Assembly  Room ;  but 
it  was  for  long  shown  intact  behind  the  Angel 
Inn.  Dilston,  near  Hexham,  is  apparently  a 
contracted  form  of  DeviFs  Stone,  analogous 
to  the  change  of  devilkin  into  dicken  or 
dickens ;  a  derivation  that  is  all  the  more 
likely  from  the  proximity  of  a  small  stream 
called  the  Devil's  Burn,  or  Devil's  Water, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.. 

At  Cologne  is  to  be  seen  a  Teufelssiein^ 
which  (like  the  Agglestone  that  never  reached 
Salisbury)  had  been  impotently  hurled  at  the 
cathedral  from  the  Siebengebirge  by  Satan,  in 
his  wrath  at  having  been  foiled  by  one  more 
cunning  than  himself.     For  the  architect,  so 

it  is  said,  was  one  day  wandering  by  the  river  side,  and  had  just  hit  upon  a  design 
which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  the  very  thing  ! "  when 
he  heard  some  one  behind  his  back  saying,  "  I  can  show  you  a  better  one " ;  and 
the  devil,  for  it  was  none  other  than  he,  displayed  his  own  plan,  which  was  incom- 
parably finer,  and  offered  it  to  him  on  the  condition  of  forfeiting  his  salvation. 
The  astonished  architect  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  roll  spread  before  him  ; 
but,  when  he  had  mastered  every  detail,  he  affected  to  treat  the  design  with 
contempt,  and  refused  the  bargain.  The  fiend,  finding  himself  cheated,  went  away 
in  a  rage,  uttering  these  words  :  "  You  may  build  your  cathedral  after  my  plans, 
but  in  that  case  you  shall  never  finish  it," — a  prediction  which  held  good  for  many 
centuries.  According  to  another  tradition,  what  the  devil  said  was  that  he  would 
lead  a  rivulet  from  Treves  to  Cologne  before  the  other  could  finish  his  church — in 
allusion  probably  to  the  old  Roman  aqueduct,  as  Grimm  suggests. 

The  DeviPs  Apron,  which  has  already  more  than  once  presented  itself  to  our 
notice,  occurs  again  in  connection  vvith  that  building  of  bridges  for  which  he  seems 
to   have   a   decided  penchant.      Hell   Gill    is    a  wild    chasm   to   the   north-west   of 

Wensleydale,  so  narrow  in  one  part  that  a  man 
might  leap  across  it.  Some  forty  feet  below  flows 
Hell  Gill  Beck,  which  is  really  the  river  Eden  in  its 
infancy,  here  forming  the  boundary  between  West- 
morland and  Yorkshire.  Close  to  the  bridge  over 
the  chasm  may  be  seen  what  look  like  the  founda- 
tions of  a  more  ancient  structure,  which  are 
attributed  to  diabolonian  industry ;  but,  while 
busily  using  his  apron  to  fetch  stones  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  task,  the  devil  is  said  to  have  lost  this 
episcopal  article  of  apparel,  which  tumbled  into  the 
stream  and  was  swept  along  into  the  Kail-Pot,  a 
rocky  caldron  reputed  to  be  of  unfathomable  depth, 
which  has  never  since  ceased  to  boil  and  bubble. 

The  Devil's  Bridge,  in  Cardiganshire,  about  a 
dozen  miles  from  Aberystwith,  like  the  more  famous 
arch  over  the  foaming  Reuss  on  the  St.  Gothard 
Pass,  has  been  superseded  by  a  more  convenient 
means  of  communication.     It  is  remarkable,  too. 
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that  an  almost  identical  legend  is  told  concerning  the  Welsh  and  Swiss  bridges.  In 
the  former  it  takes  this  shape :  An  old  crone  had  lost  her  only  cow,  and,  after 
searching  for  it  far  and  wide,  she  suddenly  saw  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  deep 
glen  of  the  Mynach.  Now,  it  was  the  devil  who  had  brought  it  there,  and  he 
hoped  to  get  possession  of  the  old  woman's  soul  by  laying  for  her  a  cunning  trap. 
Pretending  to  pity  her,  he  said  he  would  build  a  bridge  for  her  to  fetch  the  cow, 
and  was  straightway  as  good  as  his  word.  But  the  first  living  creature  that  should 
cross  was  destined  to  become  his  prey.  The  old  dame,  knowing  this,  and  bent 
upon  baffling  the  enemy  of  souls,  began  fumbling  awhile  in  her  pocket,  and  then, 
bringing  out  a  crust  of  bread,  threw  it  clear  over  the  bridge.  Her  little  dog,  which 
had  been  watching  her,  lost  no  time  in  running  across  to  get  it,  and  so  the  mongrel 
cur  became  the  DeviFs  toll,  instead  of  a  human  being. 

The  Swiss  version  of  the  story  is  told  in  the  poet  Longfellow's  **  Golden  Legend.*' 
The  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  two  is  found  in  the  person  who  outwits 
the  fiend — a  woman  in  the  former  case,  an  abbot  in  the  latter,  who  is  moreover  the 
actual  builder  of  the  bridge,  by  diabolical  permission.  In  other  similar  legends  of 
the  infernal  Pontifex  Maximus,  it  is  a  cock  or  a  chamois  that  is  made  to  run  first 
across  the  newly-constructed  bridge.  In  one  French  story  it  is  every  thirteenth 
passenger  that  is  claimed  as  tribute;  and,  after  numerous  captures,  a  certain  holy 
man  breaks  the  spell,  and  shuts  the  devil  up  in  a  tower,  from  which  he  can  only- 
make  his  escape  after  a  whole  year  spent  in  mounting  a  staircase  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  steps  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  Sometimes  it  is  the  last  instead 
of  the  first  foot  that  becomes  his  prize,  in  accordance  with  our  proverbial  saying, 
"Devil  take  the  hindmost!" 

There  is  a  Spanish  tale  that  relates  not  indeed  to  a  bridge,  but  to  a  cave  at 
Salamanca  which  he  was  said  to  have  tenanted,  and  where  he  taught  successive 
sets  of  seven  pupils,  his  terms  being  that  the  last  of  each  lot  should  pay  in  person 
for  them  all.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  party  of  them  was  taking  leave,  and  the 
seventh  was  told  to  stay  behind,  the  lad  pointed  to  his  shadow,  saying  that  that 
was  the  last;  and  with  it  the  devil  had  to  be  content.  So  the  student  escaped, 
and  went  without  a  shadow  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  Portuguese  tradition  about  a  Devil's  Bridge  may  be  compared  with  those  already 
given.  It  is  that  of  Domingos  Terne,  over  the  river  Ave.  The  devil,  it  is  said, 
wishing  to  help  a  pair  of  lovers  who  were  parted  by  the  stream,  used  to  throw  a 
bridge  across  it  every  night,  so  as  to  enable  the  youth  to  visit  his  sweetheart.  But 
one  night  a  priest  set  himself  to  watch,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  fellow  had  passed 
over  he  suddenly  uttered  an  exorcism,  and  the  devil  never  took  the  bridge  away 
any  more.  ,  ,, 

R.  Bruce  Boswelu 
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arriving  from  Syria,  from  Sicily,  from  Egypt ;  I  see  the  barks  that  bring  the  sacred  envoys 
of  Pan-Ionium  to  festival — I  note  the  flutter  of  their  hallowed  garments— on  the  breeze 
once  more  floats  to  me  their  *  Songs  of  Deliverance.' 

"  The  island  now  belongs  almost  entirely  to  me.  I  am,  too,  almost  its  sole  inhabitant. 
It  is,  you  know,  only  four  miles  long,  and  half  as  broad,  and  I  have  purchased  every 
available  foot  of  its  surface.  On  the  flat  top  of  the  granite  Cynthus  I  live,  and  here,  my 
friend,  shall  I  die.  Chains  more  inexorable  and  horrible  than  any  which  theUimbs  of 
Prometheus  ever  knew  bind  me  to  this  crag. 

"  A  friend  !  a  friend  !  That  is  the  thing  after  which  my  sick  spirit  pants.  A  living  man  : 
of  the  dead  I  have  enough  ;  of  living  monsters,  ah,  too  much  !  An  aged  servant  or  two, 
who  seem  persistently  to  shun  me— this  is  all  I  possess  of  human  fellowship.  Would  that 
I  dared  to  ask  you,  an  old  companion,  to  come  to  the  solace  of  a  sinking  man  in  this  place 
of  desolation  I " 

The  letter  continued  long  in  this  strain  of  mingled  rhapsody  and  despair,  containing, 
moreover,  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis 
of  the  soul  Three  times  did  the  words  "  living  monsters  "  occur.  Such  a  communi- 
cation, coming  from  /lim,  did  not  fail  to  excite  my  utmost  curiosity  and  pity. 

From  London  to  Delos  is  no  inconsiderable  journey ;  yet,  conquered  during  the 
course  of  a  long  vacation  bv  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  the  fond  memories  of  other 
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days,  I  actually  found  myself,  on  a  starry  night,  disembarking  on  the  sands  that 
bound  the  once  famous  harbour  of  the  tiny  Greek  island.  My  arrival  may  be  dated 
by  the  fact  that  it  fell  out  just  two  months  before  the  very  extraordinary  natural 
phenomena  of  which  Delos  was  the  scene  during  the  night  of  August  13th,  1880.  I 
crossed  the  ring  of  flat  land  which  nearly  encircles  the  islet,  and  began  the  ascent  of 
the  central  mountain.  The  slumberous  air  languished  with  the  wild  breath  of  rose 
and  jessamine  and  almond ;  the  pipe  of  the  cicala  and  the  gleam  of  the  firefly  were 
not  wanting  to  add  to  the  narcotic  charms  of  this  land  of  dreams.  In  less  than  an 
hour  I  w^alked  into  a  tangled  garden,  and  placed  my  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  tall, 
stooping  man,  dressed  in  Attic  attire,  who  walked  solitary  under  the  trees. 

With  a  fearful  start  he  turned  and  faced  me. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  panting,  and  placing  both  his  hands  upon  his  chest,  "  I  was  greatly 
surprised  !     My  heart " 

He  could  utter  no  more.  It  was  Huguenin,  and  yet  not  he.  The  heavy  beard 
rolling  down  his  white  woollen  garments  was,  I  could  see,  still  black  as  ever ;  but 
the  masses  of  unkempt  hair  which  floated  with  every  zephyr  about  his  face  and  neck 
were  bleached  to  the  whiteness  of  snow.  He  stared  at  me  through  the  dull  and 
cavernous  eyes  of  a  man  long  dead. 

We  walked  into  the  house  together.  The  mere  sight  of  the  building  was  enough 
to  convince  me  that  in  some  mysterious  way,  to  some  morbid  degree,  the  Past  had 
fettered  and  darkened  the  intellect  of  my  friend.  The  mansion  was  of  the  purely 
Hellenic  type,  but  nothing  less  than  inconceivable  in  extent— a  wilderness  rather 
than  a  habitation.  I  found  myself  in  an  ancient  Greek  house — only,  a  Greek  house 
multiplied  many  times  over  into  an  endless,  continuous  congeries  of  Greek  houses. 
It  consisted  of  a  single  story,  though  here  and  there  on  the  vast  flat  roof  there  rose 
a  second  layer  of  apartments.  These  latter  were  reached  by  ladders.  We  walked 
through  a  door — opening  inwards— into  a  passage,  which  in  turn  led  us  to  an  oblong 
marble  court-yard;  this  was  the  aule^  surrounded  by  Corinthian  pillars,  and  having 
in  the  centre  an  altar  of  stone  to  Zeus  Herkeios,  Around  this  court  on  every  hand 
was  ranged  a  series  of  halls,  chambers,  thaiamoi^  hung  with  rich  velvets ;  and  the 
whole  mighty  house — made  up  of  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  reproductions  of  such 
court-yards  with  their  surrounding  chambers — formed  a  trackless  desert  of  rooms, 
through  whose  uniform  labyrinths  the  most  cunning  would  assuredly  fail  to  find 
his  way. 

"This  building,"  said  Huguenin  to  me,  some  days  after  my  arrival,  "this  building — 
every  stone,  plank,  drapery  of  it— was  the  creation  of  my  wife's  wild  and  restless  fancy." 

I  stared  at  him. 

"  You  doubt  that  I  have,  or  had,  a  wife  ?  Come,  then,  with  me  ;  you  shall — you 
shall — see  her  face." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  dark  and  windowless  house,  lighted  throughout  the 
day  and  night  by  the  dim  purple  radiance  shed  from  many  small,  open  lamps  of 
earthenware  filled  with  the  fragrant  nardinum^  an  oil  pressed  from  the  flower  of  the 
Arabian  grass  nardus, 

I  followed  the  emaciated  figure  of  Huguenin  through  a  great  number  of  the 
gloomy  chambers.  As  he  moved  slowly  forward,  visibly  panting,  I  noticed  that  he 
kept  his  form  bent  downward,  seeming  to  seek  for  something ;  and  this  something 
I  soon  found  to  be  a  scarlet  thread,  laid  down  to  aff'ord  guidance  for  the  feet 
through  the  mazes  of  the  house,  and  running  along  the  black  floor.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  before  the  door  of  one  of  the  apartments  called  aniphithaiamoi,  and,  himself 
remaining  without,  motioned  to  me  to  enter. 

I  am  not  a  man  of  what  might  be  called  "  a  tremulous  diathesis,"  yet  not  without 
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a  tremor  did  I  glance  round  the  room.  For  a  time  I  could  discern  nothing  under 
the  sombre  glimmer  radiated  from  a  single  lampas  pendent  from  wrought  brazen 
chains.  But  at  length  a  great  painting  in  oils,  unframed,  occupying  nearly  one  whole 
side  of  the  chamber,  grew  upon  my  sight.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  woman.  My  heart 
throbbed  with  a  most  strange,  deep  excitement  as  I  gazed  upon  her  lineaments. 

She  stood  erect,  robed  in  a  flowing,  crimson,  embroidered  peplos,  with  head 
slightly  thrown  back,  and  one  hand  and  arm  pointing  stiffly  outward  and  upward. 
The  countenance  was  not  merely  Grecian— ancient  Grecian,  as  distinct  from  modern 
— but  it  was  so  in  a  highly  exaggerated  and  unlifelike  degree.  Was  the  woman,  I 
asked  myself,  more  lovely  than  ever  mortal  was  before — or  more  hideous?  She 
was  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  ;  but  the  riddle  baffled  me.  The  Lamia  of  Keats 
arose  before  me — that  "  shape  of  gorgeous  hue,  vermilion-spotted,  golden,  green 
and  blue."  A  hardly-breathing  surprise  of  eyes  held  me  fixed  as  the  image  slowly 
took  possession  of  my  vision.  Here,  then,  I  muttered,  was  the  Gorgon^s  head,  whose 
hair  was  serpents  and  her  eye  a  basilisk's ;  and  as  I  so  thought,  I  reflected,  too,  on 
the  myth  of  how  from  the  dripping  blood  of  Medusa's  head  strange  creatures  sprang 
to  life ;  and  then,  with  a  shuddering  abhorrence,  I  remembered  Huguenin's  childish 
ravings  about  *'  monsters."  I  drew  nearer,  in  order  to  analyse  the  impression  almost 
of  dread  wrought  upon  me,  and  I  quickly  found — or  thought  I  found — the  key.  It 
lay,  surely,  in  the  woman's  eyes.  They  were  the  very  eyes  of  the  tiger  :  circular,  green, 
large,  with  glittering  yellow  radii.     I  hurried  from  the  room. 

"  You  have  seen  her  ?  "  asked  Huguenin,  with  a  cunning,  eager  distortion  of  his 
ashen  face. 

"  Yes,  Huguenin,  I  have  seen  her.     She  is  very  beautiful." 

"  She  painted  it  herself,"  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  Really ! " 

"She  considered  herself— she  was — the  greatest  painter  who  has  lived  since 
Apelles." 

"  But  now — where  is  she  now  ?  " 

He  brought  his  lips  quite  close  to  my  ear. 

"She  is  dead.     You,  at  any  rate,  would  call  her  so." 

This  ambiguity  appeared  to  me  only  the  more  singular  when  I  discovered  that 
it  was  his  habit,  at  stated  intervals,  to  make  regular  and  stealthy  visits  to  distant  parts 
of  the  dwelling.  Our  bed-chambers  being  contiguous,  I  could  not  fail,  as  time  passed, 
to  notice  that  he  would  rise  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  he  supposed  me  asleep,  and 
gathering  together  the  fragments  of  our  last  meal,  depart  rapidly  and  silently  with 
them  through  the  dim  and  vast  house,  led  always  in  one  particular  direction  by  the 
scarlet  thread  of  silk  which  ran  along  the  floor. 

I  now  set  myself  strenuously  to  the  study  of  Huguenin.  The  nature  of  his 
physical  malady,  at  least,  was  clear.  He  laboured  under  the  singular  affection  to 
which  physicians  have  given  the  name  of  Cheyne  Stoke's  Respiration,  the  disease 
manifesting  itself  at  intervals  by  compelling  him  to  lie  back  in  a  perfect  agony 
of  inhalation,  and  groan  for  air ;  the  bones  of  his  cheeks  seemed  on  the  point  of 
appearing  through  their  sere  wrapping  of  mummy-skin;  the  ala  of  his  nose  never 
rested  from  an  extravagance  of  expansion  and  retraction.  But  even  this  ruin  of  a  body 
might,  I  considered,  be  made  partially  whole,  were  it  not  that  to  lull  the  rage  and 
fever  of  such  a  mind  the  world  contained  no  anodyne.  For  one  thing,  a  most 
curious  belief  in  some  unnamed  fate  hanging  over  the  island  on  which  he  lived 
haunted  him.  Again  and  again  he  recalled  to  me  all  that  in  the  long  past  had 
been  written  about  Delos :  the  strange  notion  contained  both  in  the  Homeric  and 
the   Alexandrian  hymns  to  the  Delian  Apollo  that   the  island  \is^  floating;  or  that 
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it  was  merely  secured  by  chains;  or  that  it  had  only  been  thrown  up  from  the 
deeps  as  a  temporary  resting-place  for  Ortygia  in  her  travail ;  or  that  it  might  sink 
^before  the  spurning  foot  of  the  new-born  god.  He  was  never  tired,  through  long 
hours,  of  pursuing,  as  if  in  soliloquy,  a  kind  of  somnolent,  mystical  exegesis  of  such 
passages  as  we  read  together.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  that  the  ancients  really 
supposed  the  streams  of  Delos  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile  ? 
Could  anything  point  more  clearly  to  a  belief  in  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
island,  its  far-reaching  volcanic  affinities,  occult  geologic  eccentricities?"  Often 
would  he  repeat  the  punning  hexameter  line  of  the  very  ancient  Sibylline  prophecy — 

^OTou  Kai  Sofios-  ofifJLOS  ccrcirai  A^Xos  aSi/Xos ;  * 

often,  too,  having  repeated  it,  he  would  strike  from  the  repining  chords  of  an  yEolian 
lyre  the  air  of  a  threnody  which,  as  he  told  me,  his  wife  had  composed  to  suit  the 
verse ;  and  when  to  the  funeral  wail  of  this  dirge— so  wild,  so  mournful,  that  I 
could  never  hear  it  without  a  shudder — Huguenin  added  the  melancholy  note  of 
his  now  hollow  and  plaintive  voice,  the  intensity  of  effect  produced  on  me  reached 
the  intolerable  degree,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  dubious  and  pallid  and  purple  gloaming 
of  the  mansion,  which  partially  hid  my  face  from  him. 

"Observe,  however,''  he  added  one  day,  "the  meaning  of  the  implied  epithet 
*  far-seen'  as  applied  to  Delos:  it  means  *  glorious,'  *  illustrious '—far-seen  to  the 
spiritual  rather  than  to  the  bodily  eye,  for  the  island  is  not  very  mountainous.  The 
words  *  sink  from  sight '  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  the  corresponding 
significance  of  an  extinction  of  this  glory.  And  now  judge  whether  or  no  this 
prophecy  has  not  been  already  fulfilled,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  sacrosanct  land, 
which  no  dog's  foot  was  once  allowed  to  touch,  on  which  no  man  was  permitted 
to  be  born  or  to  die,  bears  at  this  moment  on  its  bosom  a  monster  fouler  than 
the  brain  of  demon  ever  conceived.  A  fearful  literal  and  physical  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  cannot,  I  consider,  be  far  distant." 

That  all  this  esotericism  was  not  native  to  Huguenin  I  was  certain.  His  mind, 
I  was  convinced,  had  been  ploughed  into  by  some  tremendous  energy,  before  ever 
this  rank  growth  had  choked  it.     I  drew  him  on,  little  by  little,  to  speak  of  his  wife. 

She  was,  he  told  me,  of  a  very  antique  Athenian  family,  which  by  constant  effort 
had  conserved  its  purity  of  blood.  It  was  while  passing  southward  through  Greece 
in  a  world-weary  mood,  some  years  before  my  visit,  that  he  came  one  night  to  the 
village  of  Castri ;  and  there,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Delphi,  in  the  centre  of  an 
angry  crowd  of  Greeks  and  Turks,  who  threatened  to  rend  her  to  pieces,  he  first 
saw  Andromeda,  his  wife.  "  This  incredible  courage,"  he  said,  "  this  vast  originality 
was  hers,  to  take  upon  herself  the  part  of  a  modern  Hypatia — to  venture  on  the  task 
of  the  bringing  back  of  the  gods,  in  the  midst  of  a  fanatical  people,  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  century  like  the  present.  The  furious  mob  from  which  I  rescued  her  was 
standing  around  her  in  front  of  the  vestibule  of  a  just  completed  temple  to  Apollo, 
whose  worship  she  was  then  and  there  attempting  to  restore." 

The  love  of  the  woman  fastened  on  her  preserver  with  passionate  intensity. 
Huguenin  felt  himself  constrained  by  the  impulse  of  an  irresistible  Will.  They 
were  united,  and  came  at  her  bidding  to  live  in  the  grey  abode  of  her  creation  at 
Delos.  In  this  solitude,  under  this  shadow,  the  man  and  the  woman  faced  each 
other.  As  the  months  passed  the  husband  found  that  he  had  married  a  seer  of 
visions  and  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  And  visions  of  what  hue  !  and  dreams  of  what 
madness !  He  confessed  to  me  that  he  was  greatly  awed  by  her,  and  with  this  awe 
was  blended  a  feeling  which,  if  it  was  not  fear,  was  akin  to  fear.    That  he  loved  her 

♦  •*  And  Samos  shall  be  sand,  and  Delos  (the  far-seen)  sink  from  sight." 
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not  at  all  he  now  knew,  while  the  excess  of  her  passion  for  him  he  grew  to  regard 
with  the  hate  which  men  feel  for  the  distilled  elixir  of  the  hemlock.  Yet  his  mind 
inevitably  took  on  the  lurid  hue  of  hers.  He  drank  in  unfailingly  all  her  creeds. 
He  followed  her  in  the  same  way  that  a  satellite  follows  a  world.  When  for  days 
together  she  hid  herself  from  him  and  disappeared,  he  would  wander  desolate  and 
full  of  search  over  the  pathless  house.  Finding  that  she  habitually  yielded  her  body 
to  the  lotus  delights  of  certain  opiate  seeds  produced  on  the  island,  he  found  the 
courage  to  frown  and  warn,  and  ended  by  himself  becoming  a  bond-slave  to  the 
drowsy  ganja  of  India.  So  too  with  the  most  strange  fascination  she  exercised 
over  the  animal  world :  he  disliked  it — he  dreaded  it ;  regarded  it  as  excessive 
and  unnatural;  but  he  looked  on  only  with  the  furtive,  pale  eye  of  suspicion,  and 
said  nothing.  When  she  walked  she  was  accompanied  by  a  long  magnetised 
queue  of  living  things,  felines  in  particular,  and  birds  of  large  size.  Dogs,  on  the 
contrary,  shunned  her,  bristling.  She  had  brought  with  her  from  the  mainland  a 
collection  of  these  followers,  of  which  Huguenin  had  never  seen  the  half ;  they  were 
imprisoned  in  unknown  nooks  of  the  building;  ever  and  anon  she  would  vanish 
from  the  house,  to  reappear  with  new  companions.  Her  kindness  to  these  dumb 
creatures  should,  I  presume,  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  her  power 
over  them  ;  but  Huguenin's  mind,  already  grown  morbid,  probed  darkly  after  some 
other  explanation.  The  primary  motif  of  this  unquietness  doubtless  lay  in  his  wife's 
fanaticism  on  the  subject  of  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
On  this  theme  Andromeda,  it  was  clear,  was  violendy  deranged.  She  would  stand,  he 
declared,  with  outstretched  arm,  with  eye  wild-staring,  with  rigid  body,  and  in  a  rapid, 
guttural  recitative— like  a  rapt,  delirious  Pythoness — would  prophesy  of  the  eternal 
mutations  prepared  for  the  spirit  of  man.  She  would  dwell,  above  all,  with  a  kind 
of  contempt,  on  the  limitations  of  animal  forms  in  the  actual  world,  and  would 
indignantly  insist  that  the  spirit  of  an  extraordinary  and  original  man,  disembodied, 
should  and  must  re-embody  itself  in  a  correspondingly  extraordinary  and  original  form. 
"  And,"  she  would  often  add,  "  such  forms  do  really  exist  on  the  earth,  but  the  God, 
willing  to  save  the  race  from  frenzy,  hides  them  from  the  eyes  of  common  men.'* 

It  was  long,  however,  before  I  could  induce  Huguenin  to  speak  of  the  final 
catastrophe  of  his  singular  wedded  life.     He  related  it  in  these  words : — 

"  You  now  know  that  Andromeda  was  among  the  great  painters  of  the  world — you 
have  seen  her  picture  of  herself.  One  day,  after  dilating,  as  was  her  wont,  on  the 
narrow  limitation  of  forms,  she  said  suddenly,  *  But  you,  too,  shall  be  of  the  initiated : 
come,  come,  you  shall  see  something'  She  went  swiftly  forward,  beckoning,  looking 
back  repeatedly  to  smile  on  me  a  loving  patronage,  with  the  condescension  of  a 
priestess  to  a  neophyte ;  I  followed,  till  before  a  lately  finished  painting  she  stopped, 
pointing.  I  will  not  attempt — the  attempt  would  be  folly — to  tell  you  what  thing 
of  horror  and  madness  I  saw  before  me  on  the  canvas ;  nor  can  I  explain  in  words 
the  tempest  of  anger,  of  loathing  and  disgust,  that  stirred  within  me  at  the  sight. 
Kindled  by  the  blasphemy  of  her  fancy,  I  raised  my  hand  to  strike  her  head ;  and 
to  this  hour  I  know  not  if  I  struck  her.  My  hand,  it  is  true,  felt  the  sensation 
of  contact  with  something  soft  and  yielding ;  but  the  blow,  if  blow  there  were, 
was  surely  too  slight  to  harm  the  frame  of  a  creature  far  feebler  than  the  human. 
Yet  she  fell ;  the  film  of  coming  death  grew  over  her  dull,  upbraiding  eyes ;  one 
last  word  only  she  spoke,  pointing  to  the  Uncleanness :  *  In  the  flesh  you  may  yet 
behold  it ! '  and  so,  still  pointing,  pointing,  she  passed  away. 

"  I  bore  her  body,  embalmed  in  the  Greek  manner  by  an  expert  of  Corinth, 
to  one  of  the  smaller  apartments  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  I  saw,  as  I  turned  to 
leave  her  in  the  gloom  of  the  strait  and  lonely  chamber,  the  mortal  smile  on  her 
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waxen  face  within  the  open  coffin.  Two  weeks  later  I  went  again  to  visit  her. 
My  friend,  she  had  vanished  utterly— save  that  the  bones  remained;  and  from  the 
vacant  coffin,  above  the  now  fleshless  skull,  two  eyes — living — the  very  eyes  of 
Andromeda's  soul,  but  full  of  a  new-bom,  intenser  light— the  eyes,  too,  of  the  pictured 
horror  whose  whole  form  I  now  discerned  in  the  darkness— gleamed  out  upon  me. 
I  slammed  to  the  door,  and  fainted  on  the  floor." 

"  The  suggestion,"  I  said,  **  which  you  seem  to  wish  to  convey  is  that  of  a 
transition  of  forms  from  the  human  to  the  animal ;  but,  surely,  the  explanation  that 
the  monster,  brought  secretly  by  your  wife  into  the  house,  imprisoned  unawares  by 
you  with  the  dead,  and  maddened  by  hunger,  fed  on  the  uncovered  body,  is,  i(  not 
less  horrible,  at  least  less  improbable." 

•  He  looked  doubtingly  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied :  "  There  was  no 
monster  imprisoned  with  the  dead.  Be  not  rash  with  'explanations.'  You  do  not 
require  me  to  tell  you,  what  you  must  know,  that  there  are  many  more  things  in 
earth— to  say  nothing  of  heaven — than  were  ever  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

But  at  least,  I  urged,  he  would  see  the  necessity  of  flying  from  that  place.  IJe 
answered  with  the  extraordinary  avowal  that  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  to  him,  from 
the  effect  which  any  neglect  to  minister  to  the  creature's  wants  produced  on  his 
own  bodily  health,  that  his  life  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  being 
he  stayed  to  maintain ;  that  with  the  second  murder  of  which  he  should  be  guilty — 
nay,  with  the  very  attempt  to  commit  it,  as,  for  example,  by  flight  from  the  house 
—  his  own  life  would  inevitably  be  forfeited. 

I  accordingly  formed  the  resolution  to  work  the  deliverance  of  my  friend  in  spite 
of  himself.  Two  months  had  now  passed;  the  end  of  my  visit  was  drawing  near; 
yet  his  maladies  of  brain  and  body  were  not  alleviated.  It  tortured  me  to  think 
of  leaving  him  once  more  alone,  a  prey  to  the  manias  which  distracted  him. 

That  very  day,  while  he  slept  his  damp,  unquiet,  opiate  slumbers,  I  started  out 
on  the  track  indicated  by  the  scarlet  thread.  So  far  it  led — and  the  rooms  through 
which  it  passed  were  of  such  uniformity,  and  the  path  so  serpentine,  and  the  sameness 
of  construction  on  every  hand  so  unbroken — that  I  could  not  doubt  but  that,  the 
clue  once  snapped  at  any  point,  the  journey  to  the  desired  end  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  most  improbable  good  fortune.  I  followed  the  thread  to  its  termination  : 
it  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  ladder-like  stair,  which  I  ascended.  At  the  top  of  the 
stair,  and  close  to  it,  I  was  faced  by  a  narrow  wall,  in  which  was  a  closed  wooden 
door ;  in  the  door  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand.  As  I  placed  my  foot  on 
the  topmost  step,  a  long,  low,  plaintive  whine,  with  a  sickening  likeness  to  a  human 
wail,  broke  upon  my  ear. 

I  hurriedly  descended  the  steps.  Some  little  distance  from  them  I  broke  the 
silken  thread,  and,  gathering  it  up  in  my  hand  as  I  went,  again  broke  it  near  the 
region  of  the  house  which  we  occupied. 

"  Hereby,"  I  said,  as  I  held  the  gathered  portion  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  "  shall 
a  soul  be  saved  alive." 

I  watched  him  later  on  through  half-closed  lids,  as  he  departed,  haggard  and 
shiverin^'^,  on  his  nightly  errand.  My  heart  throbbed  under  an  ngony  of  disquiet 
while  I  awaited  his  long-delayed  return. 

He  came  swiftly  and  sofdy  into  my  room,  and  shook  me  by  the  shoulder.  On 
his  face  was  a  look  of  unusual  calmness,  of  dignity  and  mystery. 

"  Wake  up,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  you— I  am  a  sorry  host,  am  I  not  ?— I  wish  you 
to  leave  me  to-night,  at  once  ;  to  leave  the  island — nmv^' 

"  But  tell  me "  I  gasped. 

"  Nay,  nay ;    I  will  take  no  refusal.      Trust  me  this  once,  and  go.      There  is  a 
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danger  here.  Destiny  is  against  me— an  impudent  destiny,  careless  even  to  conceal 
its  hand.  Go.  One  or  two  of  the  fisher-folk  of  the  harbour  will  convey  you  over 
to  Rhenea  before  the  morning  light,  and  you  will  be  saved.** 

"But  saved  from  what?" 

"  From  what  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  :  from  the  destiny,  whatever  it  be,  which  awaits 
me.  Do  you  know — can  you  dream— that  the  thread  on  which  my  life  depends 
is  snapped}^* 

"  But  suppose  I  tell  you " 

**  You  can  tell  me  nothing.     Ah you  hear  that?" 

He  held  up  his  hand  and  listened.  It  was  a  sudden  shriek  of  the  wind  around 
the  house. 

"It  is  but  the  rising  wind,"  I  muttered,  starting  up. 

"  Ah,  but  that — that  which  followed.     Did  you  not  feel  it  ?  " 

"  Huguenin,  I  felt  nothing." 

He  had  clasped  with  both  arms  a  marble  pillar,  against  which  his  forehead  rested, 
while  with  one  foot  he  gently  and  mechanically  patted  the  floor.  In  this  posture, 
now  utterly  demoralised  and  craven,  he  remained  for  some  minutes.  The  wail  of 
the  wind  was  heard  at  intervals.  Suddenly  he  turned  towards  me,  with  a  ghastly 
face  and  the  scream  of  a  frightened  woman. 

"  Now — now  at  least— >'<?«  feel  it !  " 

I  could  no  longer  deny.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  island  had  gently  rocked  to 
and  fro  on  a  pivot. 

Thoroughly  unnerved  myself,  trembling  more  with  awe  than  with  terror,  I  seized 
Huguenin^s  arm,  and  sought  to  draw  him  from  the  pillar,  which,  muttering  low,  he 
still  embraced.  He  sullenly  refused  to  stir  ;  and  I,  resolved  in  any  event  to  stay 
by  him,  sat  near.  The  seismic  agitation  increased.  But  he  seemed  to  take  no 
further  note  of  anything, — only,  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock's  oscillations,  the 
tripudiary  automatic  motion  of  his  foot  persisted.  In  this  way  an  hour,  two  hours, 
passed.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  rocking  movement  of  the  earth  had  become 
intense,  rapid  and  continuous. 

There  came  a  moment  when,  overwhelmed  by  a  new  panic,  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  shook  him. 

"  Headstrong  man  !  "  I  cried,  "  have  you  then  parted  with  every  sense  ?  Do  you 
not  smell — can  you  not  feel — that  the  house  is  in  flames  ?  " 

His  eyes,  which  had  grown  dark  and  dull,  blazed  up  instantly  with  a  new 
madness. 

"Then,"  he  shouted,  with  the  roar  of  a  clarion, — "then  she  shall — I  say  she 
shall  be  saved!     The  cheetah — the  feathered  cheetah  I '^ 

Before  I  could  lay  hold  of  the  now  foaming  maniac,  he  had  dashed  past  me 
into  a  corridor.  I  followed  behind  in  hottest  pursuit.  The  carpets  and  hangings, 
as  yet  but  dully  glowing,  filled  the  passages  with  the  smoke  of  Tophet.  I  hoped 
that  Huguenin,  weak  of  lung,  would  fall  choked  and  exhausted.  Some  power 
seemed  to  lend  him  strength — he  rushed  onward  like  the  wind;  some  sure,  mysterious 
instinct   seemed   to  guide  him — not  once  did  he  falter  or  hesitate. 

The  long  chase  through  the  cracking  house,  burning  now  on  every  side,  was  over. 
The  just  intuitions  of  insanity  had  not  failed  the  madman — he  reached  the  goal  for 
which  he  panted.  I  saw  him  hasten  up  the  half-consumed  ladder,  whose  foot  was 
already  in  a  lake  of  flame.  He  rushed  to  the  smouldering  wooden  door  of  the 
tomb  of  Andromeda,  and  tore  it  wide  open.  And  now  from  out  the  vault  there  burst 
— above  the  roaring  of  the  fire,  and  the  whistle  of  the  tempest,  and  the  thousandfold 
rattle  of  the  earthquake — ^a  shrill  and  raucous  shriek,  which  turned  my  blood  to  ice ; 
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and  I  saw  proceeding  from  the  darkness  a  creature  whose  native  loathsomeness 
human  language  has  no  vocabulary  to  describe.  For  if  I  say  that  it  was  a  cheetah 
— of  very  large  size — its  eyes  a  yellow  liquid  conflagration — its  fat  and  boneless  body 
swathed  in  a  thick  panoply  of  dark  grey  feathers,  vermilion-tipped — with  a  similitude 
of  miniature  wings  on  its  back — with  a  wide,  vast,  downward-sweeping  tail  like  the 
tail  of  a  bird  of  paradise,— how  by  such  words  can  I  image  forth  all  the  retching 
nausea,  all  the  bottomless  hate  and  fear,  with  which  I  looked?  The  fire,  it  was 
evident,  had  already  reached  the  body  of  the  beast ;  already  it  flamed.  I  saw  it 
fly,  rather  than  spring,  at  Huguenin's  head ;  the  burial  of  its  fangs  in  his  flesh,  the 
meeting  of  its  teeth  about  his  windpipe,  I  saw.  He  tottered — ^gurgling — tearing  at 
the  feathery  horror — backward  over  the  spot  where  a  moment  before  the  stair  had 
stood ;   together  they  fell  into  the  sea  of  flame  beneath. 

I  ran  in  headlong  haste  from  the  house,  discovering  by  good  chance  an  egress. 
The  night  was  clear,  yet  all  the  winds  seemed  to  tumble  in  disenchained  ecstacy 
about  the  islet.  As  I  descended  I  noted  the  scathed  and  scorched  aspect  of  the  trees 
and  of  certain  of  the  rocks;  at  one  spot  a  multitude  of  deep,  smooth,  conical 
openings,  edged  with  grey,  glowing  scoriae,  riveted  my  attention.  Still  lower,  I  stood 
on  a  bluff"  promontory  and  looked  sheer  into  the  sea.  The  sight  was  sublime  and 
appalling.  The  deep — without  billow  or  foam  or  ripple — luminous  far  down  with 
phosphorescences — rushed,  like  some  lambent  lamina  yoked  to  the  fiery  steeds  of 
Diomedes,  with  a  steady,  intense,  almost  dazzling  impetuosity  towards  the  island. 
Delos,  indeed,  seemed  to  float — to  swim,  painfully  struggling,  like  a  little  doomed 
bird,  against  the  all-engulfing  element.  I  passed  with  the  earliest  light  from  this 
mystic  shrine  of  ancient  piety.  Among  the  last  sights  that  greeted  my  gaze  was  the 
still  ascending  reek  of  the  blighted  and  accursed  dwelling  of  Huguenin. 

M.  P.  Shiel. 
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says,   "  1  umDie    out,    you    lazy  youngster :    nave  you   forgotten 
it*s  your  first  day's  pig-sticking?" 

In  a  second  the  magic  words  bring  all  my  senses  to  the  alert.  What  would-be 
shikarri  in  all  this  broad  empire  of  Ind  can  hear  them  unmoved?  Before  my  less 
enthusiastic  companion  has  finished  his  chota  hazri,  I  am  standing  booted  and  spurred, 
with  spear  in  hand,  on  the  verandah,  shouting  for  the  syces  to  bring  round  the 
ponies.  In  a  few  minutes,  that  seem  intolerable  delay  to  my  impatient  spirit,  we  are 
in  the  saddle  and  trotting  briskly  down  the  cantonment  road. 

I  had  just  come  from  the  south  of  India  to  join  a  native  regiment  quartered  in  a 
dependent  state  towards  the  northern  frontier.  I  was  still  a  comparative  "griffin," 
having  only  been  about  seven  months  in  the  country.  Always  an  ardent  sportsman, 
I  had  hailed  my  transfer  from  England  to  Eastern  climes  with  delight,  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  all  the  wild  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Unfortunately  my  first  station  had  been 
a  large  one,  with  two  British  and  half  a  dozen  native  regiments ;  so  that  the  cou:  try 
for  miles  round  had  been  shot  as  bare  as  the  Fox  Hills  at  Aldershot.  But  on  my  way 
to  my  new  station  I  had  ample  ocular  proof  of  the  presence,  not  only  of  small  game 
in  surprising  quantity,  but  also  of  black  buck  and  chinkara  almost  in  droves.  My  cup 
of  joy  was  filled  to  overflowing  on  learning  that  "pig-sticking,"  the  king  of  sports, 
flourished  there ;  my  wild  excitement,  though,  being  somewhat  dashed  by  forebodings 
of  my  being  rather  in  the  way  among  good  hunters ;  as,  save  for  a  little  tent-pe^^^^ing, 
I  had  never  held  a  spear  in  my  hand. 

However,  before  a  week  had  passed  after  my  arrival,  the  Maharajah,  a  young  man 
whom  an  English  education  and  a  long  visit  to  the  Old  Country  had  put  in  thorough 
accord  with  our  national  taste  for  sport,  invited  us  to  accompany  him  next  day  to  beat 
up  the  quarters  of  a  sounder  of  wild  boar  of  which  his  shikarris  had  brought  him 
intelligence.     Captain  Whyte  and  I,  being  the  only  officers  who  could  manage  to  get 

*  **  Half-past  four  o'clock,  sir.'* 
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leave,  arranged  to  meet  him  at  his  palace  on  the  following  morning ;  from  whence  all 
were  to  ride  out  to  a  nullah  seven  miles  off,  where  the  pig  were  reported  to  lie. 

The  big  bell  in  the  palace  tower  was  clanging  out  five  o'clock  as  we  trotted  into 
the  courtyard,  the  guard  at  the  gate  turning  out  to  present  arms  to  us  as  we  entered. 
We  found  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  and  his  brother  on  horseback,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  mounted  attendants  and  sowars  in  brilliant  turbans  and  gay  dresses,  with 
silver-  or  gold-hilted  swords  in  their  belts ;  while  those  among  them  who  were  going 
to  hunt  also  carried  spears.  Our  two  hosts,  fair,  handsome  and  athletic  men,  were 
clad  in  plain  white  flannel  coats,  riding  breeches  and  long  boots  of  tanned  leather, 
wearing,  however,  coloured  puggries.  After  cordial  salutations  had  been  exchanged 
we  started  for  the  meet. 


The  Maharajah's  State  Elephant. 

Our  cavalcade  clattered  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  bazaar,  the  inhabitants 
turning  out  to  greet  their  ruler  and  the  officer-sahibs  ;  the  men  salaaming  to  the 
ground,  the  women  most  modestly  veiling  their  faces — a  somewhat  unnecessar}^ 
proceeding,  though  one  or  two  were  not  without  some  pretence  to  good  looks,  even 
according  to  our  ideas.  The  litde  black  urchins  tumbling  about  in  the  road  scurried 
out  of  the  way  of  our  horses'  feet  with  broad  grins  and  shrill  cries  of  "  Sa'am,  sahib  !  " 
Early  as  was  the  hour,  Whyte  and  I  lit  cheroots  ;  for  the  fragrant  smoke  was  peculiarly 
grateful  as  a  protection  against  the  evil  odours  that  inevitably  possess  a  native  town. 
Along  under  the  grim  battlements  of  the  old  city  walls,  through  whose  embrasures  the 
antiquated  guns  are  frowning  a  harmless  defiance,  we  pass  out  into  the  open  countr}', 
sweeping  along  at  a  hand-gallop  over  the  sand,  past  groups  of  tethered  camels,  or  a 
slow-plodding  elephant,  gaily  caparisoned,  its  swinging  bells  jangling  a  wild  melody. 
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Grey  partridges  scurry  out  of  our  way ;  hares  start  up  in  wild  alarm  and  bound  off 
out  of  sight ;  chattering  minas  fly  up  with  cries  of  indignant  expostulation  as  we  gallop 
along  with  the  fresh  breeze  of  an  Indian  morning  playing  round  us.  Suddenly  a  gaily 
dressed,  black-bearded  sowar  who  is  riding  on  ahead  throws  up  his  hand  in  warning, 
checks  his  horse,  and  gradually  descends  out  of  sight.  We  have  reached  the  nullah 
where  our  quarry  lie.  Our  sure-footed  ponies  pick  their  way  down  its  precipitous  and 
rocky  side  like  cats,  and,  trotting  across  the  dry  and  sandy  river-bed,  clamber  up  to 
the  other  bank. 

Here  we  found  a  crowd  of  wild-looking  but  picturesque  beaters,  with  fresh  horses 
belonging  to  the  Maharajah  awaiting  us.  Whyte  and  I  had  our  own  saddles  and 
bridles  transferred  to  our  new  mounts,  not   caring  to  trust  ourselves   to  the  clumsy 


ricD    g.vnifiiv    onvnv    vuc. 


articles  of  native  make  already  on  them.  To  my  lot  fell  a  big,  powerful  grey,  with 
a  mouth  as  hard  as  iron,  as  I  speedily  found  to  ray  cost.  As  soon  as  we  were  all 
in  the  saddle  the  beaters  descended  into  the  nullah,  and  advanced  in  a  line  through 
the  cover.  The  shrill,  unearthly  cries,  the  beating  of  tom-toms,  the  blare  of  horns, 
and  the  sputtering  fire  of  old  muskets  with  which  they  set  about  their  task,  made  up 
a  perfect  pandemonium  of  noise,  that  accorded  little  with  the  calm  beauty  of  the  scene 
around  us. 

On  our  side  of  the  nullah  the  open,  though  rough  ground,  dotted  with  bristling 
clumps  of  cactus,  stretched  away  to  where  the  view  was  bounded  by  a  range  of  low, 
rugged  hills,  the  haunt  of  panthers  and  other  wild  denizens  of  the  jungle.  Here  and 
there  a  few  native  huts  clustered  together  under  the  shade  of  a  group  of  lofty  trees ; 
or  a  white  temple  shone  out  against  the  dark  purple  of  the  distant  hills.     Far  away 
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on  the  other  side,  embowered  in  the  waving  foliage  of  outlying  gardens,  where  graceful 
palms  lifted  their  feathery  crests  to  the  blue  sky,  lay  the  town  we  had  left  behind  us. 
The  dark  batdements,  the  bright  domes  and  airy  minarets  of  the  mosques,  shining  in 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  made  it  seem  an  enchanted  city,  as  it  nestled  at  the  foot 
of  a  bleak  and  lofty  mountain  that  rose  precipitous  and  threatening  from  the  plain,  its 
barren  summit  crowned  by  picturesque  ruins. 

Suddenly  my  eyes,  ranging  over  the  fair  prospect,  fell  on  a  squat,  dark  form, 
climbing  the  steep  side  of  the  nullah  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us.  As  it  fled, 
with  peculiar  bounding  stride,  away  over  the  open,  we  settled  ourselves  in  our  saddles, 
grasped  our  spears  more  firmly,  and  looked  eagerly  to  His  Highness  for  the  signal  to 
follow.     He  gives  it.     In  go  our  spurs ;  and  away  like  a  cavalry  charge  we  thunder 


"A  few  natlue  huts  clustered  together. " 

after  the  boar.  Sweeping  along  in  hot  pursuit,  we  open  out  to  give  play  for  our 
spears.  Over  stones  and  streams,  past  huge  cactus-plants,  we  fly  at  racing  speed ;  the 
Maharajah  well  ahead.  As  he  nears  the  boar,  down  goes  his  spear-point,  and  he 
bends  forward  in  the  saddle.  I  am  galloping  along  well  on  his  left  and  a  little  behind 
him;  the  wily  tusker  "jinks"  across  him,  and  comes  toward  me.  With  mingled 
feelings  of  joy  and  trepidation  I  dash  at  him ;  but  before  I  get  near  he  swerves  off, 
somewhat  to  my  relief,  for  I  was  feeling  rather  uncertain  about  what  to  do.  Poor 
piggy  !  far  better  to  have  trusted  to  the  chance  of  my  ignorant  spear  than  have  rashly 
ventured  within  reach  of  the  mighty  hunter  who  now  comes  thundering  up  to  you. 
For,  before  he  has  gone  fifty  yards,  Whyte  is  upon  him  with  thirsty  lance.  In  vain 
he  tries  to  jink  again  :  the  keen  steel  is  buried  deep  in  his  side.  With  a  convulsive 
bound  he  rolls  over  and  over  under  the  horse's  feet,  and  lies  dead  on  his  back,  with 
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legs  stiff  in  the  air ;  while  the  successful  sportsman  gallops  on,  grasping  half  the  spear- 
shaft — for  the  tough  bamboo  has  snapped  like  matchwood.  I  am  riding  up  to  have 
a  look  at  the  slain  quarry,  when  a  shout  from  one  of  the  sowars  attracts  my  attention 
to  Whyte,  who  is  pulling  up. 

As  he  dismounted  I  came  up  alongside.  To  our  surprise,  we  found  the  remainder 
of  the  spear  embedded  in  the  horse's  flank,  the  point  coming  out  about  ten  inches 
from  where  it  had  entered,  inflicting  a  severe  and  ugly  wound.  The  shaft  had 
broken  off  against  its  fore  legs;  and  the  boar  when  rolling  over  in  his  death-agony 
must  have  in  some  unaccountable  fashion  driven  the  part  that  struck  it  clean  through 
its  body ;  from  which  it  bounded  upwards  and  pierced  the  horse,  narrowly  escaping 
the  rider's  thigh.     The  poor  animal  was  pf  course  disabled ;  and  it  was  led  off,  after 


A  group  of  native  women. 

the  wound  had  been  temporarily  staunched,  to  the  nearest  shelter  by  a  sowar,  who,  at 
a  word  from  the  Maharajah,  had  dismounted  and  given  Whyte  his  trooper.  We  then 
rode  quietly  back  to  the  nullah. 

The  beaters  are  sent  in ;  and  once  more  the  awful  din  scares  a  boar  out,  which 
breaks  cover  on  our  side.  Again  the  signal  to  pursue  is  given ;  and  we  race  after 
him  at  a  long  swinging  gallop.  He  gives  us  much  better  sport  than  the  last.  First 
one,  then  another  hunter  is  seen,  as  the  pig  dodges,  borne  helplessly  along  and  tugging 
in  vain  at  the  curb  ;  whilst  a  third  bears  down  on  the  hapless  chase  with  eager  lance. 
He  jinks  again  ;  and  No.  3  in  his  turn  sweeps  onward,  swearing  strange  oaths,  and 
fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  pull  in  his  horse.  At  last  His  Highness,  on  his  well- 
trained,  nimble  little  mare,  rides  up  alongside  and  gets  "first  spear"  into  him.  He 
starts  aside  at  the  wound ;  and — rapture  ! — at  last  I  see  my  chance.     In  go  my  spurs ; 
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my  horse  shoots  forward.  In  a  few  seconds  I  overhaul  him,  and  bend  low  in  the 
saddle,  with  outstretched,  rigid  arm.  The  keen  steel,  with  the  impetus  gained  from 
the  tremendous  pace,  plunges  up  to  the  wood  in  piggy's  side.  I  sweep  past  him, 
withdrawing  the  spear  as  I  gallop  on.  Looking  back  over  my  shoulder,  I  see  him  run 
a  few  yards,  stop,  run  on  a  little,  then  stagger,  and  fall  slowly  over  on  his  side,  dead. 
What  wild  exultation  fills  my  breast,  as  I  wheel  my  horse  round  and  ride  to  gaze  on 
the  first  victim  of  my  prowess  lying  motionless,  none  but  the  young  shikarri,  mindful 
of  his  first  boar,  can  tell.  The  credit,  however,  according  to  the  laws  of  pig-sticking, 
really  belonged  to  the  Maharajah,  who  got  **  first  spear."  Piggy  was  dragged  under  a 
bush,  where  he  could  readily  be  found  when  required ;  and,  returning  to  the  nullah, 
we  dismounted  for  a  few  minutes  to  stretch  ourselves  while  the  beaters  again  entered 
the  cover. 

A   huge   grey    boar,  with  long,  gleaming  tusks,  suddenly  appeared,  climbing  up 


A  good  day's  work. 

the  Other  side.  With  feelings  of  keen  disappointment  we  watched  him  stand  on  the 
opposite  bank  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  trot  quietly  away  over  the  open.  To 
our  intense  relief,  however,  a  string  of  laden  camels  scared  him  back  into  cover ; 
and  he  again  sought  shelter  in  the  nullah.  The  near  approach  of  the  line  of  beaters 
then  drove  him  out  on  our  side.  As  he  was  well  ahead  of  us,  we  at  once  started 
in  pursuit.  After  a  long,  stern  chase,  we  were  closing  upon  him,  when  he  jinked, 
and  led  us  into  very  rough  and  broken  ground.  Here  the  vicious  brute  I  was  riding, 
which  all  through  had  nearly  pulled  my  arms  out  of  their  sockets,  chose  to  take 
the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  bolt  with  me.  In  vain  I  tugged  and  sawed  at  his 
mouth.  Over  cactus-plants,  into  holes  and  out  of  them,  he  flew  madly  along.  Suddenly 
he  headed  straight  for  the  nullah.  The  prospect  of  a  clear  drop  over  a  rocky  cliff 
forty  feet  high  was  anything  but  pleasant :  I  set  my  teeth  and  fought  with  him  until 
I  managed  to  get  him  round,  though  still  going  at  breakneck  speed.  I  had  long 
ago  lost  sight  of  both  hunters  and  hunted.     Suddenly  my  horse,  jumping  down  a 
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bank  four  or  five  feet  deep,  alighted  almost  on  the  boar,  which  was  running  along 
under  it.  The  next  moment  I  cannoned  into  Whyte,  who  suddenly  shot  out  from 
behind  a  high  clump  of  cactus,  with  such  violence,  that  I  was  very  nearly  flung  out 
of  the  saddle.  The  shock,  however,  staggered  my  mount  for  a  second,  and  enabled 
me  to  pull  him  in  and  follow  after  piggy.  As  I  galloped  up,  he  jinked  across  Whyte. 
Seeing  me,  he  turned,  and  uttering  two  deep  sonorous  grunts,  charged  straight  for  me. 
Small  wonder  that  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  as  with  viciously  gleaming  tusks  and 
the  light  of  battle  in  his  small  eyes,  the  maddened  brute  bore  down  upon  me  !  Digging 
my  spurs  into  my  horse,  I  flew  across  the  boards  nose.  leaning  well  out,  I  drove  my 
spear  deep  into  his  side  with  such  force  that  it  was  torn  from  my  grasp ;  and  piggy, 
suddenly  checked,  tottered  on  with  the  shaft  quivering  erect  in  air.  By  this  time  the 
rest  had  come  up.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  my  horse  in  hand,  I  borrowed  another 
spear  from  a  sowar,  and  turned  back  to  where  the  gallant  old  boar  stood  at  bay,  ringed 
in  by  the  hunters.  First  one  and  then  another  tried  in  vain  to  lure  him  on  to  charge 
in  his  direction,  to  enable  the  others  to  take  him  in  flank,  "y^  suis  et  fy  resU " 
was  his  motto ;  and  he  faced  them  manfully  while  his  life-blood  stained  the  ground. 
Suddenly  he  tottered  and  fell  over  on  his  side,  staggering  to  his  feet  again,  only  to  sink 
back  dead  as  Whyte  dashed  in  and  sp)eared  him  to  the  heart.  A  couple  of  dogs  that 
had  been  brought  up  were  unleashed ;  they  rushed  in  to  worry  the  fallen  hero  whom 
in  life  they  would  not  have  dared  to  face.  Poor  old  piggy  !  he  was  a  plucky  foe ;  and 
I  envied  the  Maharajah  his  tusks,  for  I  found  he  had  wounded  him  before  I  came  up. 

By  this  time  the  heat  was  intense.  The  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  pouring  pitilessly 
down  on  us  seemed  to  make  my  brain  boil ;  and  doubtless,  but  for  the  exercise,  which 
induced  a  profuse  perspiration,  I  should  have  had  a  touch  of  sun  stroke.  With  eyes 
blinded  by  the  dazzling  glare  reflected  from  the  white  sandy  plain,  my  mouth  parched, 
and  reeling  in  the  saddle  from  exhaustion,  I  galloped  towards  a  clump  of  trees  a 
mile  or  so  distant,  in  whose  shade  I  dismounted,  and  flung  myself  on  the  ground. 
Blessings  on  thee,  Lai  Mahommed,  brave  and  kind  hearted  sozvarl  As  I  lay  weary 
and  almost  fainting  with  thirst,  he  rode  up  bringing  me  a  bottle  of  soda  water  stuck  in 
his  cummerband,  and  the  equally  gratifying  intelligence  that  refreshments  had  arrived 
for  us.  Half  the  contents  of  the  bottle  I  poured  on  my  head,  much  to  his  amusement ; 
and,  after  swallowing  the  remainder,  felt  sufficiently  restored  to  ride  after  the  main 
party,  whom  I  found  congregated  round  a  couple  of  baggage  camels.  With  a  grateful 
appreciation  of  His  Highness's  thoughtfulness  Whyte  and  I  seated  ourselves  on  the 
hot  sand  and  drank  his  heallh  in  iced  and  cooling  liquids. 

Feeling  like  a  giant  refreshed,  I  was  standing  at  my  horse's  head,  when  I  saw 
another  boar  driven  into  the  open.  Determined  to  get  a  good  start,  I  sprang  into  the 
saddle,  and  with  a  couple  of  the  hunters,  was  close  on  piggy's  heels  before  the  rest  were 
even  mounted.  Despairing  of  coming  up  in  time,  they  did  not  follow  us  ;  and  the  two 
sowars  and  I  had  him  all  to  ourselves.  A  fell  demon  of  mischief  surely  lurked  in  that 
boar's  heart.  In  and  out  he  twisted,  dodging  from  one  side  to  another  in  a  puzzling 
manner  that  not  only  made  it  nearly  impossible  to  touch  him,  but  gave  me  some 
narrow  escapes  from  the  spears  of  my  companions,  who  rode  in  the  wild  and  reckless 
fashion  of  their  kind.  At  last  I  wounded  him  ;  and  for  a  wonder  I  wheeled  my  horse 
round  quick  enough  to  enable  me  to  overtake  him  again  and  give  him  the  coup-de-grdce. 
Meanwhile  the  others  had  been  in  full  chase  after  a  fifth  boar,  who  succeeded  in 
eff*ecting  his  escape. 

The  cover  had  now  been  thoroughly  beaten  ;  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
work  was  done,  and  nothing  more  lay  hidden  in  the  nullah.  We  rode  back  quietly 
to  a  village  well  under  the  shade  of  a  group  of  trees,  where  a  capital  luncheon  had  been 
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provided  for  Whyte  and  myself  by  His  Highness's  orders.  After  hearty  thanks  from 
us  for  such  glorious  sport,  the  Maharajah  and  his  brother,  with  their  attendants,  went 
on  towards  the  palace. 

Our  repast  ended,  we  lit  cheroots,  and,  stretching  ourselves  under  the  trees — for 
after  eight  hours  in  the  saddle  a  rest  was  particularly  acceptable— we  ran  over  each 
incident  of  the  day.  Even  my  companion — an  old  and  experienced  shikarri,  under 
whose  deadly  rifle  had  fallen  many  a  fierce  lion  and  stately  elephant  in  Africa,  whilst 
panther  and  tiger  skins  attested  his  prowess  in  the  Central  Provinces — was  interested 
as  we  fought  our  fights  again.  To  me,  almost  a  novice  in  sport,  the  recollection  of 
each  sweeping  gallop  and  hot  pursuit  was  intensely  exciting. 

Fate  had  decreed  this  to  be  a  day  of  novel  experiences  for  me.     We  presently 


Amongst  the  alaln. 

became  aware  of  a  dun-coloured  cloud  drawing  up  rapidly  from  the  horizon,  and 
blotting  out  the  blue  sky.  Suddenly,  with  a  shrill  wail,  a  terrific  sand-storm  burst 
upon  us.  Crouching  behind  the  brickwork  of  the  well,  we  saw  the  waves  of  dust 
sweeping  over  us,  stinging  our  faces  with  sharp  blows  like  whip-strokes,  while  objects 
ten  yards  away  became  totally  invisible.  For  half  an  hour  it  continued  to  shriek  and 
roar  over  us,  while  every  breath  we  drew  was  laden  with  particles  of  fine  sand ;  then, 
suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  it  passed  away.  A  refreshing  breeze  followed,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  it,  we  mounted  and  rode  homewards.  The  seven  miles  to  the  canton- 
ment seemed  interminable ;  and  small  eye  had  I  for  scenic  beauty  as  we  wended  our 
weary  way. 

Our  bungalow  was  reached  at  last.     There,  stretched  in  luxuriant  ease  in  long 
chairs,  while  our  soft-treading,  dusky  ser\'itors  brought  foaming  tankards  of  beer,  we 
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agreed  that  few  of  the  pleasures  that  fall  to  man's  lot  here  below  can  equal  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  chase.  Talk  not  to  the  Indian  sportsman  of  fox-hunting  !  What  can 
surpass  the  thundering  charge,  the  thrilling  delight  when  man  and  boar  meet  in  deadly 
tussle,  and  the  bristling  monster  goes  down  under  the  flashing  steel  as  the  spear 
plunges  home  through  the  tough  hide  and  grates  against  the  unyielding  bone  ?  The 
bold  spirit  rises  at  the  perils  that  encompass  the  hunter;  when  a  stumble  means 
crushing  annihilation  under  the  hoofs  of  the  straining  steeds  behind  ;  or,  worse,  when 
the  unhorsed  rider  sees  the  maddened  boar  rushing  swift  upon  him,  and  only  a  short 
knife  stands  between  him  and  death — for  the  sword  of  the  grim  Pathan  is  not  more 
deadly  than  those  gleaming  tusks.  Courageous  heart  must  he  possess  who  dares  to 
face  the  brave  brute  in  fair  fight.  What  says  the  song  that  rings  through  India  from 
Peshawur  to  Cape  Comorin,  wherever  the  British  subaltern  holds  high  revel  ? — 

"Youth's  daring  courage,  manhood's  fire, 
Firm  seat,  and  eagle  eye, 
Must  he  acquire,  who  doth  aspire 
To  see  the  grey  boar  die  ! " 

H.   Gordon   Casserly. 
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GIE  threw  back  the  breech-block  of  his  Remington  and 
softly  down  the  barrel.  A  puff  of  blue  smoke  crawled 
nto  the  moist  air,  and  floated  upwards  between  a  spruce 
a  mountain  ash.  Then  he  slipped  in  a  new  cartridge, 
broke  his  way  through  a  dead  tangle  of  fallen  pines  to 
taring  in  front.  The  open  space  was  green  and  level 
tennis-lawn  ;  but  that  the  smooth  grassy  surface  ser\x:d 
ly  as  a  cloak  to  abominations  below  was  being  demon- 

id   then   with   clearness.     The  great  elk — the  meget  stor 

buk — had  skimmed  far  and  wide  the  rotten  surface  crust,  and  was  wallowing  in  a 
dish  of  weak  black  soup,  daubing  it  with  scarlet  streaks  in  its  ponderous  death- 
struggle.  The  heavy  cloven  feet  battled  with  the  morass,  churning  up  a  horrid 
compost  of  blood  and  peat  sludge;  and  the  brown  Roman  nose  drooped  and  sent 
forth  twin  grey  clouds  of  fog,  whereof  each  piir  was  less  than  the  predecessor. 
Kismet  and  the  bullet  were  working  their  spell. 

Then  that  elk,  with  a  mighty,  quivering  effort,  rose  to  its  feet,  and  lay  back  the 
heavy,  branching  antlers  on  to  its  flanks  for  one  more  look  at  the  leaden  heavens 
above.  So  standing,  and  gazing  with  its  small  eyes  aloft,  it  died,  and  fell  with  a 
great  splash  on  to  the  swamp,  and  the  little  brown  water-jets  fountained  up  for  a 
dozen  yards  around,  and  the  whole  clearing  swung  in  undulating  waves. 

The  great  ten-tined  buck  was  dead  to  a  poacher's  shot,  and  Carnegie  sighed  in 
pain  because  he  was  being  born  into  a  new  phase  of  existence.  It  was  the  nearest 
approach  he  had  ever  made  to  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

Time  was  when  Carnegie  had  owned  covers  in  Cheshire,  and  stocked  them  with 
hand-reared  pheasants  ;  those  being  the  days  when  he  belonged  to  the  Four-in-hand 
Club,  and  always  built  a  new  forty-tonner  every  year,  and  owned  the  Villa  Cecile 
at  Cannes ;  and  then,  of  course,  he  saw  absolutely  no  difference  between  stealing 
meat  alive  and  lifting  it  from  a  butcher's  counter.  But  when  he  got  utterly  and 
entirely  stone  broke,  and,  by  way  of  doing  an  original  thing,  chose  neither  The  States, 
nor  Australia,  nor  the  Continent  in  which  to  hide  his  discredited  features,  but  vanished 
by  preference  into  Northern  Norway—  then  his  ideas  naturally  took  a  radical  change 
in  this  matter.  He  told  himself  that  the  elk  were  for  the  use  of  all  men,  as  much 
as  was  Earth's  envelope  of  air ;  and  when,  after  a  few  days,  he  settled  down  steadily 
to  poaching  as  a  profession,  he  enlarged  these  theories  of  common  stock  by  adding 
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salmon  to  the  list,  and  salmon -trout,  and  lake-trout,  and  river- trout,  and  red  char, 
together  with  rype  and  other  fowl,  in  all  abundance.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  law  of  the  land  appointed  close-time  for  the  great  deer  throughout  all  the  year, 
except  on  the  days  between  September  ist  and  October  i6th,  and  also  that  each 
farmer  looked  upon  the  legal  slaying  of  an  elk  as  an  integral  portion  of  his  yearly 
revenue ;  and,  further,  that  the  lord  of  the  soil  laid  claim  to  the  other  fera  natura^ 
scaled,  furred  and  feathered  alike;  but  Carnegie  saw  fit  to  jump  these  claims,  and 

took  up  his  abode  in  a 
deserted  setter  hut,  fully 
purposing  to  live  the  life 
which  the  Parcae  seemed 
to  order. 

The  summer  farm  round 
the  little  log  cabin  had  long 
been  deserted  and  over- 
grown, and  the  forest 
shouldered  it  from  sight. 
The  spot  lay  in  a  high 
mountain  valley,  with  steep 
flanks  of  grey  stones,  up 
which  no  man  could  pass  ; 
and  the  lower  end  was 
moated  by  a  fjord  lake, 
and  the  upper  end  abutted 
on  the  bare  wildness  of 
t\iQ  fje/d.  The  Arctic  Circle 
sliced  that  valley  some- 
where in  its  middle;  and, 
although  the  mark  did  not 
obtrude  unduly  during  the 
bright  summer  months,  in 
winter  it  was  coldly  ap- 
parent. 

Occasionally  Carnegie 
humped  a  pack  of  dry  and 
crackling  skins  on  his 
back,  and  tramped  across 
mto  Strommen,  where  he 
exchanged  his  peltries  for 
coffee  and  gunpowder  by 
truly  barbaric  barter;    and 

"Carnegie  threw  back  the  breech-block  of  hia  Remington."  ^^  ^^  ^^^   brought    in     the 

trophies  of  a  bear,  he  drew 
forty  krone  head-money,  and  got  drunk  on  aquavit,  by  way  of  variety.  But  for  the 
most  part  he  remained  within  his  own  self-appointed  marches,  and  lived  on  fish 
and  venison,  dry  and  fresh,  ptarmigan  from  the  upper  ground,  and,  when  they  were 
not  too  deadly  with  turpentine,  the  capercailzie,  which  hustled  about  hke  clumsy 
turkeys  amongst  the  upper  branches  of  the  pines.  The  amber  and  scarlet  cloudberr}*, 
and  the  acid  bjorn-maite,  and  the  few  other  wild  fruits  of  the  North,  were  the  only 
and  rare  variations  to  his  animal  diet ;  and,  as  the  moons  succeeded  one  another, 
so  did  Carnegie  climb  down  the  social  grades.     Every  day  he  became  less  like  the 
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conventional  English  gentleman,  and  more  similar  in  his  habits  to  the  Lapland  folk, 
who  were  his  only  neighbours. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  whilst  living  in  the  scetcr  hut  he  saw  these  nomads 
at  all  frequently.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  on  calling  terms  with  a  family  of  Laps,  and 
quite  another  to  find  them.  They  may  be  always  at  home  to  you,  and  grateful  for  a 
visit  and  a  chat ;  but  since  their  life  is  one  long  circular  tour,  made  up  of  spasmodic 
stages,  individuals  are  by  no  means  easy  to  come  across.  In  the  wilderness  of  bare, 
rounded  mountains,  where  they  tend  their  flocks,  the  Lapland  folk  seldom  leave  spor 
which  any  but  a  Lap  can  read. 

IL 

In  a  more  exclusive  neighbourhood,  Carnegie's  introduction  to  the  lady  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife  might  have  seemed  to  lack  formality.  It  was  she  who  made  the 
first  advances  ;  but  his  bashfulness  was  not  without  its  reasons.  He  was  out  on  high 
ground  that  day  after  game,  and  in  the  early  morning  had  sighted  elk  'way  off 
on  the  next  hill  flank.  He  moistened  a  finger  and  held  it  aloft.  What  there  was 
of  a  breeze  blew  towards  him  :  he  would  have  to  make  a  long  circuit  to  get  to 
windward.  A  two-thousand-yard  ravine  lay  in  the  bee-line,  the  crossing  of  which 
was  a  matter  of  time  and  muscle  ;  and  as  the  country  beyond  was  for  the  most 
part  bare,  he  had  to  follow  a  baek  course,  which  led  him  widely.  But  he  had  a 
trained  hunter's  patience,  and  plodded  on  for  the  best.  Still,  the  stalk  was  long, 
and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  he  was  minded  not  to  miss  his  shot.  The  elk  had 
lain  down  amongst  some  fern  on  a  low  ridge,  and  he  could  only  see  the  round  of 
the  back;  but  a  bullet  through  the  spine  is  a  safe  shot,  if  an  unusual  one,  and 
Carnegie  debated  carefully  as  to  whether  the  range  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

At  last  he  settled  the  detail,  and  drove. his  elbows  into  the  ground,  and  cuddled  the 
stock  of  the  Remington  with  his  chin.  The  barrel  lay  as  steady  as  an  iron  paling, 
and  he  had  the  sights  on  one  another,  fine  to  a  hair.  He  did  not  fire  immediately : 
he  raised  his  head  once  and  peered  at  the  mark  again.  The  second  look  seemed  to 
satisfy  him,  and  once  more  he  aligned  the  sights  and  l>egan  slowly  to  press  home  the 
seven-pound  trigger. 

Then  the  elk  began  lazily  to  move ;  and  although  the  air  was  keen  with  frost, 
perspiration  hopped  out  upon  Carnegie's  face  as  he  had  known  it  to  do  outside 
Shepherds'  on  a  hot  afternoon  in  Cairo. 

The  elk  rose  to  its  hind  legs,  took  in  the  situation,  and  laughed.  Carnegie,  who 
had  not  put  eyes  on  a  fellow  human  being  for  three  months,  felt  inclined  to  bolt.  The 
elk  strolled  up  and  started  chaffing  him  on  the  ill-success  of  his  stalk ;  and  because  the 
month  was  April  and  he  was  of  necessity  poaching,  she  felt  a  kindliness  towards  him, 
coming  of  an  old  poaching  stock  herself.  Taking  Carnegie  for  a  Namsdalen  native, 
she  mentioned,  in  local  Norsk,  that  she  was  "  FinneP 

She  was  a  queer,  muscular  little  creature,  barely  four  feet  high,  wearing  tight  trousers 
of  reindeer  skin,  a  short  woollen  frock  cut  low  at  the  neck  to  show  a  striped  undershirt, 
and  carried  on  her  yellow  hair  a  mitre  cap  of  pink  and  brown.  She  said  her  name  was 
Jost  Lardav. 

Now  Jost — Yost — is,  in  English,  Joceline,  and  the  Lardavs  are  a  fine  old  Lappish 
family.  They  were  also  a  fine  family,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  just  as  old  when  the 
Csesars  ruled  in  Rome,  and  London  dandies  wore  blue  paint  for  evening  dress.  In 
fact,  they  were  one  of  the  oldest  families  m  the  world,  and  tradition  says  that  they 
came  through  Noah's  flood  on  a  private  iceberg  of  their  own. 
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That  night  Jost  shared  the  hospitality  of  Carnegie's  sceter  hut,  and  the  next  day 
took  him  to  make  a  formal  call  on  her  people. 

The  tribe  was  small,  as  indeed  it  always  had  been.  Ole,  the  chief,  was  a  shrivelled 
old  gentleman  with  amber-coloured  skin,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  cowering  in  the 
smoke  of  a  small  fire  of  birch  and  heather  sticks,  but  who  was  still  equal  to  casting  a 
spell  over  some  valley  farmer's  cattle  for  a  suitable  consideration.  Time  was  when  he 
had  carried  fame  in  Namsdalen  as  a  warlock  of  repute ;  but  the  market  for  modern 
literature  and  scepticism  has  increased  in  these  latter  years,  and  the  demand  for  practical 

sorcery  has  grown  sluggish. 
There  was  also  Egni,  his 
wife,  a  tiny  old  mummy, 
who  was  never  dissociated 
from  a  short  tobacco  pipe 
and  a  strong  odour  of  per- 
sonal uncleanliness.  And 
there  were  three  small  girls. 
These,  with  Jost,  made  up 
the  tribe,  and  looked  after 
the  herd  of  rensdyr^  which 
numbered  three  hundred 
and  forty  head.  Once  there 
had  been  men  in  the  tribe, 
but  they  had  died;  and 
now,  under  Ole,  and  the 
great  comprehensive  Devil 
who  constituted  their  re- 
ligion, Jost  was  in  supreme 
command. 

Of  what  immediately 
followed  this  first  introduc- 
tion I  am  not  minded  to 
speak  in  detail,  except  to 
mention  that  Carnegie  de- 
serted his  sater  hut,  and 
camped  with  the  tribe,  not 
invading  their  conical  tepKe^ 
but  sleeping  o*  nights  in 
the  open.  By  some  critics 
his  wooing  might  have  been 
styled  anticipatory  ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  judge  him  by  our 

*^Nonk  farm  hands  peered,  curious  and  contemptuous."  ^^''^"-     ^^^^'^  ^^^  drawing- 

room  where  a  man  and  a 
woman  meet  is  God's  open  mountain  crest,  with  rock  for  carpet  and  seats,  and  living, 
moving  deer  for  the  pictures,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  for  the  rustle  of  curtains  and 
drapery,  then  there  must  of  necessity  crop  in  passages  which  would  fall  unseemly  on 
the  ears  of  smug  and  orderly  householders.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  result  arrived 
at  was  the  result  which  women  crave  for  all  the  Christian  world  over. 

Carnegie  entered  into  the  compact  with  his  eyes  open.  He  was  fully  aware  that 
he  was  mating  himself  with  one  of  an  inferior  race ;  that  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself  for  so  doing ;  yet  he  felt  no  sense  of  shame  at  all,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  one  of  complacency  and  even  elation.  He  went  into  the  quaint  little 
Lutheran  church,  which  they  had  tramped  so  far  to  reach,  and  saw  Jost  in  all  her 
bravery  of  new  leather  breeches  fastened  over  heavy  iauparsko,  and  new  grey  frock, 
and  brilliant  shirt,  and  brilliant  mitre  cap,  with  massive  silver  jewellery  on  her  stumpy 
fingers,  and  her  weather-l)eaten  little  face  all  aglow  with  pride,  and  he  felt  only  an 
easeful  satisfaction.  And  afterwards,  with  the  other  tribesfolk  from  the  fjeld,  at  the 
weird  dance  they  had  in  that  big,  log-walled  room  hired  for  the  occasion,  where  the 
stove  was  red-hot,  and  the  tin  paraffin  lamp  stunk  from  the  centre  beam,  and  Norsk 
farm  hands  peered,  curious  and  contemptuous,  through  the  doorways,  he  capered  to 
the  squeaks  of  the  fiddle  and  still  felt  no  shame.  The  Laps  did  not  dance  as  do  the 
higher  race  who  live  in  the  lowland  valleys,  and  are  the  best  peasant  dancers  on  earth. 
The  antics  of  the  dwarfish  nomads  were  uncouth  beyond  words;  but  though  Carnegie 
saw  the  grotesqueness  of  it  all,  and  the  way  even  the  country  boors  despised  him, 
he  did  not  mind.  He  had  left  the  world  behind.  Upon  only  one  point  had  he  the 
slightest  mental  worry. 

"Jost,"  he  said,  after  they  had  regained  their  vagabond  camp,  and  the  ceaseless 
herding  of  the  deer  had  recommenced,  "Jost,  that  shindig  down  yonder  cost  sixteen 
kroner  (lyx.  2d,),  Where  on  earth  did  you  raise  the  money?  IVe  never  seen  so  much 
as  a  copper  amongst  you  here.  Or  was  it  that  the  other  Finne  who  came  to  see  the 
show  handed  round  the  hat  for  our  benefit  ?  "  All  this,  of  course,  being  put  in  the 
Norsk  idiom. 

Jost  repudiated  the  idea  of  charity  with  great  scorn. 

"  The  money,"  she  said,  "  came  from  our  store.  It  is  my  father's  now,  but  when  he 
dies  it  will  come  to  you — through  me." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Carnegie,  "  I  see.  A  small  skin  purse  he  carries  in  that  frowsy  old 
knapsack,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Jost  laughed. 

"  Old  Lardav  is  on  in  years  now,"  she  said,  "  and  feeble.  But  he  was  strong  once, 
almost  as  strong  as  thou  ;  yet  even  then  he  could  have  carried  but  little  of  his  wealth 
upon  his  own  shoulders." 

Carnegie  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Jost.  "  With  five  others  to  help  him,  he  could  not  have  carried 
it  away.     Some  day  you  will  see  for  yourself." 

"Why  not  now?" 

Jost  considered ;  but  Carnegie  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  upon  the  mouth. 

"  If  my  father  wills,"  said  Jost. 


in. 

The  way  was  long,  and  they  had  spent  four  nights  on  the  road,  sleeping  under  the  lee 
of  bushes  which  grew  some  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  tree  line.  Always  on  the  fjcld, 
a  Lap  cares  little  for  the  lower  ground.  And  they  came  to  a  narrow  glacier,  trickling 
its  frozen  stream  down  a  black  pass  in  the  mountain. 

"  Here  is  the  place,"  said  Jost.  She  pointed  to  a  spot  where  a  spur  had  canted 
away  the  moraine  stones  into  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  a  little  bay  of  rock  was 
filled,  as  it  were,  with  a  backwater  of  clear  green  ice. 

Carnegie  looked  down  stupidly. 

"  How  can  it  be  there  ?  You  must  be  wrong.  You  have  forgotten.  There  is 
no  cleft  or  cave  here." 

Jost  laughed  in  triumph. 
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"  That  is  why  no  man 
has  robbed  us  in  all  these 
thousands  of  years.  You 
hear  of  the  store  ;  you  see 
smooth  rock  walls  \^ith 
never  a  crack  and  scarce 
a  stain  of  lichen ;  you 
think  you  must  have 
missed  the  place ;  you  go 
away.  Now  come  down 
with  me." 

They  made  a  circuit 
and  clambered  down  on 
to  the  ice,  and  then,  going 
to  the  backwater  in  the 
rocky  bay,  knelt  and 
stabbed  at  it  with  their 
sheath-knives.  An  evening 
sun  shone  down  the  gully, 
and  the  splinters  gleamed 
like  cascades  of  diamonds  ; 
and  as  the  pit  deepened 
round  their  feet  they  heard 
muffled  groans  which 
poured  from  out  the  heart 
of  the  glacier.  These 
were  the  ghosts  in  the 
ice,  Jost  said  —  clammy, 
resistless  ghosts  who 
strangled  thieves ;  as  they 
had  done  through  thou- 
sands of  years.  And  when 
at  last  the  knives  had 
slashed  their  way  to  the 
lip  of  the  cave,  Carnegie 
*       almost  believed  her. 

"He  was  looking  at  a  hoard  the  like  of  which  no  Englishman  had  ever  «<  rp,  .     , 

seen  be/ore."  "  The  opemng  IS  large 

enough  now,"  said  Jost. 
"  Go  in,  and  you  will  see  what  we  have.  Every  year,  when  the  time  come.s,  my 
people  drive  their  rensdyr  to  the  big  towns,  to  Trondhjem,  to  Namsos,  to  Tromso, 
and  slaughter  them,  and  sell  their  meat  for  money.  Some  little  we  spend  on  coffee 
and  sugar,  and  the  like ;  the  most  we  lay  aside  here ;  and  have  done,  through  countless 
time.  Some  is  in  the  krone  of  to-day  ;  some  in  the  coin  of  the  older  Norskmen. 
But  there  is  other  wealth,  which  I  do  not  understand — things  fashioned  from  gold 
and  silver,  and  weapons,  and  shining  stones.  These,  so  my  folk  tell,  were  bartered 
in  the  old  days  from  wild  men  who  sailed  the  seas  in  rowing  ships,  and  raided  other 
people's  land.     And  there  is  yet  other  ..." 

Carnegie  missed  the  rest.  He  had  clambered  down  into  the  cave,  and,  by  the 
pale  light  which  came  through  the  ice,  was  looking  at  a  hoard  the  like  of  which 
no  Englishman  has  ever  seen  before.  The  coined  wealth  was  great,  but  there  was 
sufficiently  little  of  the  miser  about   him   to   gloat   but  slightly  over  that— then.     It 
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was  the  precious  metals  in  other  form  which  held  his  eye— candlesticks,  ladles, 
swordhilts,  bowls,  crucifixes,  chains— the  spoil  of  viking  foray,  if  ever  such  a  thing 
had  been.  So  this  was  the  way  those  old  Norsk* pirates  had  victualled  their  galleys! 
This  was  the  way  these  petty,  huckstering  nomads  hoarded  their  useless  wealth ! 

And  behind  him  the  ghosts  moaned  through  the  green  ice;  and  Jost  was 
whimpering  because  she  feared  them. 

"Oh,  come  away,  dear,"  cried  Jost.  And  Carnegie  came,  and  puckered  his 
forehead  whilst  he  helped  shovel  back  the  ice-splinters  into  the  pit. 

"It  will  always  be  safe  there,'*  said  Jost,  when  they  had  finished. 

"  Yes,"  said  Carnegie ;   "  I  don't  think  strangers  will  break  that  cache.^^ 

Jost  did  not  know  what  "  cache  "  meant,  but  she  forbore  to  ask.  Carnegie's  face 
was  clouded,  and  from  that  day  he  was  a  changed  man.  When,  in  the  months  that 
followed,  Jost  went  out  with  him  at  night  and  they  lit  their  fires  at  the  edge  of  some 
dark  lake  and  took  the  fish  that  came,  she   often  feared  that  he  was  going  mad. 

The  summer  wore  through,  and  in  the  fall  Ole  Lardav  died.  "  Now,"  said  Jost 
to  her  husband,  "you  are  chief."  But  Carnegie  only  nodded.  His  gloominess  had 
increased  upon  him  ;  and  during  the  next  winter,  when  they  gave  up  their  tent  and 
lived  in  a  sod  house,  he  scarcely  ever  uttered  a  word.  His  wife  vaguely  felt  her 
racial  inferiority,  and  puckered  her  grimy  brow  in  search  of  a  remedy. 

When  spring  broke  the  snows  again,  and  Carnegie  said  he  needed  change,  Jost 
was  almost  pleased  to  let  him  go ;  she  trusted  he  would  return  in  better  mind. 
But  though  she  took  a  bright  farewell  of  him,  her  great  hove  made  her  pray  that 
his  return  would  be  soon. 

Jost  watched  her  husband's  figure  fade  into  the  mists  of  the  mountain  with  but 
little  misgiving ;  and,  turning  away,  set  out  to  capture  a  lemming  for  the  midday 
meal.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Laps  to  give  little  thought  to  either  Past  or  Future ; 
and  custom  rode  Jost  heavily.  But  had  she  seen  the  man  one  mornmg,  some  fortnight 
afterwards,  she  would  have  been  less  at  her  ease.  He  was  on  a  small  wooden  coaster, 
just  then  steaming  away  from  Namsos  town,  and  he  was  sitting  at  the  table  in  her 
saloon,  luxuriating  over  seven  kinds  of  cheese  for  breakfast,  together  with  thin  red 
sausages  which  swam  about  in  a  slop  of  yellow  oil.  "  My  faith  !  "  said  Carnegie, 
"civilisation  does  taste  good  again.     Steward,  bring  me  Bayersk  (JH^ 

IV. 

The  Smartest  Man  in  London  chose  another  cigarette  from  his  friend's  case,  bade 
him  "ta-ta,"  and  sauntered  leisurely  off  down  Pall  Mall.  Except  that  he  frowned 
once  when  a  passing  hansom  threw  a  tiny  speck  of  grey  on  his  patent  leather  boot, 
he  was  looking  blissfully  at  peace  with  all  the  world — especially  that  integral  portion 
existing  under  his  own  sleek  hat;  and  as  he  turned  in  at  the  door  of  the  Smartest 
Club  in  London,  another  friend  commented  on  his  beatific  appearance.  "I  wish 
you  could  tell  a  fellow  how  you  do  it,"  said  the  friend. 

Carnegie  nodded  and  smiled,  and  walked  up  the  steps,  but  stopped  beside  the 
hall  porter,  who  said,  "  Parcel  for  you,  sir." 

"  Norwegian  stamp,"  was  Carnegie's  comment,  as  he  took  the  dirty  packet  gingerly 
against  his  gloves;  and  then  he  noted  the  postmark,  and  said  no  more.  He  went 
upstairs  to  a  room  which  he  guessed  would  be  empty,  found  it  so,  and  shut  the 
door.     Then  he  cut  the  string,  and  stripped  the  paper  wrapping  from  the  parcel. 

Beneath  was  a  cover  of  green  skin,  made  fast  with  a  thong ;  and  when  this  too 
was  removed,  there  dropped  out  with  a  faint  thud  on  to  the  Persian  carpet  the 
strangest  letter  which  the  Smartest  Club  in  London  had  ever  held  within  its  exclus* 
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walls.  It  began  with  no  conventional  phrase,  it  ended  in  no  conventional  signature  -, 
it  was  without  date,  without  address ;  it  was  just  such  another  communication  as 
might  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  early  days  of  Tyre— except  for  the 
wrapping,  which  bore  paper  stamps  and  the  caligraphy  of  difinde-sihk  postmaster. 
It    was  a   picture-letter,  rudely   scrawled   on   stone.      Yet   ten    written   pages   could 


.(•; 


/ 


"The  smartest  man  in  London." 

not  have  said   more :   every  crude  jag   of  the  sfy/us  went   straight  to  the   reader's 
heart. 

The  dewdrops  were  leaping  out  on  his  face  again  now,  as  they  had  done  that 
day  when  he  had  so  nearly  shot  Jost  for  an  elk.  She  had  been  little  to  him  then, 
but  what  was  she  now?  Jost  still — and — the  mother  of  his  child:  a  son — the 
picture-writing  said  so. 
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He  thrust  the  stone  and  its  wrapping  from  him,  and  sinking  his  forehead  into 
his  hands,  tried  to  think ;  then  got  up  and  strode  about  the  room ;  then  ordered 
drink,  and  threw  it,  untasted,  into  the  fireplace,  glass  and  all. 

Then  he  mounted  a  chair,  and,  putting  the  stone  and  its  odorous  skin  wrapping 


on  the  top  of  a  bookcase,  left  the  Club,  and  sought  the  clatter  of  London  streets, 
going  East  by  the  Strand. 

At  Ludgate  he  turned  and  strode  back  again,  savagely  jostling  the  passers-by. 
His  scowling  face  made  the  gamins  of  the  streets  turn  and  jeer ;  his  warring  shoulders 
made  the  women  step  aside  to  avoid  him. 
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Again  he  reached  the  Club,  and,  again  mounting  to  the  little  room  upstairs,  rang 
the  bell  violently.  A  waiter  came — to  receive  a  furious  curse  for  loitering,  and  a 
demand  for  Bradshaw.  The  man  brought  the  book,  and  Carnegie  snatched  it  from 
the  tray.  He  turned  to  the  "  steamer  sailings  "  at  the  end,  first  from  Hull,  and  then 
Newcastle.     Then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  started,  and  rushed  off  again  downstairs. 

"  Yes,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  '*  I  can  just  catch  the  boat,  and  I  will :  I  must. 
Great  God  !  To  think  of  my  going  back  to  all  that  foul  squalor  again — I,  who  have 
got  back  my  old  life.  I  have  all  this  money ;  this  huckster's  hoard  which  has  come 
down  through  the  centuries.  It  has  bought  me  back  the  old  place,  helped  me  once 
more  to  take  my  station  ajs  a  civilised  gentleman,  redeemed  me  from  living  as  a 
loathly  savage.  I  suppose  any  one  but  a  fool  would  cleave  to  the  goods  the  gods 
have  given."  He  laughed,  and  slashed  at  a  mirror  with  his  cane.  **  But  I  always 
was  a  fool.  I  can't  leave  Jost.  And" — here  he  shuddered  till  the  hall  porter 
could  scarcely  preserve  his  sphinx-like  immobility — "  and  I  can't  bring  her  out  of 
that  cold  hell ;  that  is  the  ghastliness  of  it  all.  It  would  be  death  to  try  it  —to  me, 
at  any  rate." 

Then  Carnegie  got  into  a  hansom,  and  was  driven  away  from  this  paper. 

C.   J.    CUTCLIFFE   HVNE. 


'Then  Carnegie  got  Into  a  hansom  and  was  driven  away." 
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AFTER  the  Palace  and  the  Monastery,  the  City  of  Refuge,  the  Sign  of  the  Red 
Pale,  and  the  Borough  at  Election-time,  we  turn  to  the  City  streets  and 
the  people. 

Now,  if  we  include  that  part  of  the  City  lying  west  and  north  of  Charing  Cross 
and  Pall  Mall,  the  part  which  has  been  built  and  occupied  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  are  face  to  face  with  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  the  British  aristo- 
cracy during  the  last  two  centuries.  This  history  has  never  been  written ;  it  is  a 
work  which  cannot  even  be  touched  upon  in  these  pages :  to  consider  any  part 
of  it  in  a  single  chapter  would  be  absurd.  It  belongs,  like  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  the  City  of  Westminster  because  most  of  its  events  took  place, 
and  most  of  the  people  concerned  lived,  within  the  limits  of  that  City.  Also,  like 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  quarter  where  the  aristocracy  have  had  their  town 
houses  for  two  hundred  years  belongs  to  the  national  history,  and  must  be  treated 
independently  of  the  City. 

The  British  aristocracy  was  never  so  much  a  Caste  apart  as  during  the  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ending  about  the  middle  of  this  century.  Their  younger  sons  had  quite 
abandoned  the  ancient  practice  of  entering  the  City  and  going  into  trade  :  every  kind 
of  money-making,  except  the  collection  of  rents  from  land,  had  become  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman.  No  one  could  buy  or  sell  and  continue  to  call  himself  gentleman. 
There  was  a  noble  Caste  and  a  trading  Caste,  quite  separate  and  apart.  The  noble 
Caste  possessed  everything  worth  having :  the  whole  of  the  land  was  theirs ;  all  the 
great  offices  of  state,  all  the  lesser  offices  worth  having,  were  theirs ;  the  commands 
in  the  army  and  the  navy  were  theirs — not  only  the  command  of  armies  and  fleets, 
but  also  of  regiments  and  men-o'-war ;  the  rich  preferments  of  the  Church, — the 
deaneries,  canonries  and  bishoprics, — were  theirs  ;  the  House  of  Commons  belonged 
to  them  (even  the  popular  or  radical  members  belonged  to  the  Caste  :  in  the  election 
which  was  treated  in  the  last  chapter.  Fox,  the  Friend  of  Liberty,  the  Chosen  of 
the  Independent  Electors,  belonged  to  the  Caste  as  much  as  his  opponents.  Lord 
Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray).  Everything  was  theirs,  except  the  right  to  trade  :  they 
must  not  trade.  To  be  a  banker  was  to  be  in  trade  ;  the  richest  merchant  was  a 
tradesman  as  much  as  the  grocer  who  sold  sugar  and  treacle. 

The  materials  for  this  history  are  abundant :  there  are  memoirs,  letters,  biographies. 

Copj'right  1895  by  Walter  BesanL 
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autobiographies,  recollections,  in  profusion.     The  life  of  the  Caste  during  this  period 

of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  can  be  fully  written.     The  historian,  if  he  were  able  to 

exercise  the  art  of  selection,  would  present  a  series  of  highly  dramatic  chapters  :  there 

would  be  found  in  them  love,  jealousy  and  intrigue ;  there  would  be  ambition  and 

cabal ;  there  would  be  back-stairs  interest ;  there  would  be  Court  gossip  and  scandal 

and  whisperings;  there  would  be  gaming,  racing,  coursing,  prizefighting,  drinking; 

there  would  be  young  Mohocks  and  old  profligates ;  there  would  be  ruined  rakes  and 

,  splendid  adventurers, — in  a  word,  there  would  be  the 

\  whole  life  of  pleasure  and  the  whole  life  of  ambition. 

,    >      -^  \  .It  would  be,  worthily  treated,  a  noble  work. 

,  >^      \  \  This  Caste,  which  enjoyed  all  the  firuits  of  the 

earth,  for  which  the  rest  of  the  nation  toiled  with 
the  pious  contentment  enjoined  by  the  Church, 
created  for  its  own  separate  use  a  society  which  was 
at  the  same  time  free  and  unrestrained,  yet  courtly 
and  Stately.  No  one  not  born  and  bred  in  the  Caste 
could  attain  its  manners;  if  an  outsider  by  any 
accident  found  himself  in  this  circle  he  thought  he 
had  got  into  the  wrong  paradise,  and  asked  leave  to 
exchange.  Again,  among  the  Caste,  which,  with  a 
I  few  brilliant  exceptions,  was  without  learning  and 
without  taste,  were  found  all  the  patrons  of  art,  poetry 
and  Be//es  Lettres,  Still  more  remarkable,  while  the 
Caste  had  no  religion,  it  owned  the  patronage  of  all 
the  best  livings  in  the  Church.  And,  while  it  enjoyed 
an  immunity  never  before  claimed  by  any  class  of 
men  from  morality,  principle,  and  self-restraint,  the 
Caste  was  the  encouraging  and  fostering  patron  of 
every  useful  and  admirable  virtue,  such  as  thrift, 
:  fidelity,  temperance,  industry,  perseverance,  frugality 

and  contentment.     A  wonderful  history  indeed—  and 
all  of  it  connected  with  Westminster  ! 

Of  course  another  side  presents  itself:  the  Caste 
was  brave — its  courage  was  undoubted ;   it  was  never 

'- without  ability   of  the   very  highest  kind,  though  a 

great  deal  of  its  ability  was  allowed  to  lie  waste  for 
want  of  stimulus :  it  was  proud ;  if  the  occasion  had 
arrived— it  was  very  near  arriving — the  Caste  would 
have  faced  the  mob  as  dauntlessly  as  its  cousin  in 
,.  France,  whom  the  mob  might  kill,  but  could 
^  '^".      neither  terrify  nor  degrade. 

Again,  there  is  the  literary  side.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  names  belonging  to  Fleet 
Street  and  a  few  belonging  to  Grub  Street, 
most  of  our  literary  history  belongs  to  the 
quarter  lying  west  of  Temple  Bar — in  other 
words,  to  Westminster.  One  might  go  from 
street  to  street  pointing  oiit  the' residence  of 
Byron  here  and  of  Moore  there,  of  Swift,  of 
,/  Pope,  of  Addison.     And  in  this  way  one  could 

Mffina  from  the  Roof  of  Henry  vii/a  Chapel.      compile  a  chapter  as  interesting  as  a  catalogue. 
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In  the  same  way,  the  connection  of  street  and  noble 
residents  might  be  carefully  noted  down,  with  the  same 
result.  This,  indeed,  has  been  already  donfc  by  Jesse. 
If  you  read  one  or  two  of  his  chapters,  taken  almost 
at  random,  you  will  presently  feel  that  youk*  wits  are 
wandering.  For  instance,  here  is  a  passage  concerning 
one  of  the  least  distinguished  streets  in  Westminster : — 

"In  Cannon  Row  stood  the  magnificent  residence  of 
Anne  Stanhope,  the  scorned  and  turbulent  wife  of  the  great 
Protector,  Duke  of  Somerset.  Here,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  the  inn  or  palace  of  the  Stanleys,  Earls  of 
Derby.  Close  by  was  the  mansion  of  Henry,  second  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  peers  deputed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
arrest  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  his  house.  Here,  in  the  jeign 
of  James  I.,  the  Sackvilles,  Earls  of  Dorset,  had  their  town 
residence  ;  and  here,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
the  mansion  of  the  great  family  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of 
Cumberland.'' 

How  much,  gentle  reader,  are  you  likely  to  remember 
of  such  information  as  this  after  reading  twenty  pages 
of  it?  How  much,  indeed,  is  it  desirable  to  remember? 
Why  cumber  the  brain  with  names  and  titles  which  are 
meaningless  to  your  mind,  and  can  restore  for  you  no 
more  of  the  past  life  and  the  bygone  actors  than  a 
handful  of  Helen's  dust  could  restore  her  beauty? 

There  is,  however,  another  part  of  Westminster — a 
part  which  concerns  us  more  than  Caste  Land.  It  is 
the  part  which  lies  around  the  ancient  precincts  of  the 
Abbey.  Here  we  touch  Westminster;  here  we  are  not 
on  land  that  belongs  to  the  country,  nor  among  people 
who  belong  to  the  country  :  we  are  in  Westminster  proper 
— in  the  streets  which  cannot  even  now,  when  all  the 
former  spaces  of  separation  are  covered  up  and  built 
over,  be  called  a  part  of  London  or  a  suburb  of 
London.     They  are  Westminster. 

These  streets  possessed,  until  quite  recently,  the 
picturesqueness  that  belongs  to  the  aged  vagrom  man. 
He  hardly  exists  in  these  days ;  but  one  remembers 
him.  He  was  old — age  had  lent  no  touch  of  reverence 
or  dignity;  he  was  clad  in  many-coloured  rags  and 
fluttering  duds ;  he  leaned  upon  a  stick  ;  his  white  locks 
were  the  only  part  of  him  that  presented  any  appearance 
of  cleanliness;  his  face  was  lined  and  puckered,  his 
features  were  weatherbeaten  and  prominent,  his  eyes 
were  wolfish.  He  was  admirable — in  a  picture.  Such 
were  the  streets,  such  the  houses,  of  Westminster — 
that  part  of  the  City  lying  round  about '  the  Abbey. 
Those  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Abbey  are  com- 
paratively new  streets.  In  the  excellent  map  by  Richard 
Newcourt  showing  London  and  Westminster  in  the  year      Qriffina  from  the  Roof  of 

°  Henry  VU.'a  Chapel. 
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1658  we  find  Tothill  Street  completely  built;  Rochester  Row  does  not  exist;  Great 
St.  Peter  Street  has  a  few  houses,  Great  College  Street  none ;  St.  Anne's  Street  has 
houses  with  gardens.  The  crowded  part  of  Westminster  in  the  seventeenth  centur>' 
was  that  narrow  area  nortii  of  New  Palace  Yard  of  which  King  Street  was  the  most 
important  thoroughfare.  When  we  consider  that  this  place  was  a  great  centre  of 
trade  long  before  and  long  after  the  building  of  London  Bridge  ;  that  for  six  hundred 
years  it  was  close  to  the  King's  House,  with  all  his  followers,-— huscarles,  archers,  or 
body-guard, — we  are  not  surprised  that  there  has  always  been  about  these  streets 
the  flavour  of  the  tavern — always  the  smell  of  casks  and  pint  pots,  of  stale  beer  and 
yesterday's  wine.     Where   there  are   soldiers  there   are   taverns  ;   there  also  are  the 

minstrels  and  the  music  and  the  girls. 
It  may  also  be  concluded  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  Sanctuary  was  a  thirsty 
place.  Long  after  Court  and  Camp  and 
Sanctuary  had  left  the  place  the  name  and 
fame  of  Westminster  for  its  taverns  and 
its  dens  remained.  These  streets  were 
a  byword  and  a  reproach  well  into  the 
present  century.  One  or  two  streets  there 
were  that  claimed  for  a  generation  or  so 
a  kind  of  respectability.  They  were  the 
streets  lying  between  New  Palace  Yard 
and  Whitehall,  such  as  King  Street  and 
Cannon  Street,  with  one  or  two  of  later 
growth — of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  respectability  —  such  as  Petty 
France,  Cowley  Street  and  College  Street. 
King  Street,  especially,  if  one  may 
brave  the  reproach  of  cataloguing,  is  full 
of  history.  Here  lived  Oliver  Cromwell: 
his  house  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Blue  Boar's  Head,  of 
which  the  court  still  remains.  Sir  Henr>' 
Wootton  lived  here ;  one  of  Caxton's 
successors  set  up  his  press  in  this  street. 
It  was  formerly,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  picturesque  and  beautiful  street,  with  its 
gate  at  either  end,  its  overhanging  gables, 
and  its  signs.  Half  a  dozen  taverns  stood 
in  this  street— the  Swan,  the  Dog,  the 
Bell,  the  Blue  Boar's  Head,  etc.  This 
little  street,  now  so  insignificant,  v.-as 
formerly,  we  are  always,  by  every  wTiter, 
called  upon  to  observe,  the  "highway" 
between  London  and  Westminster.  But 
then  nobody  went  by  road  who  could  go 
by  river.  The  Thames  was  the  highway 
— not  King  Street — between  London  and 
Westminster :  by  the  Thames  the  Port  of 
London  sent  its  goods  to  the  Court  of 
Westminster  or  Whitehall;   by   the    river 
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came  down  country  produce  for  Court  and  * '  '  ""' 

was  doubtless  some  traffic  which  found  its 

Street ;  but  for  communication  between  We 

other  parts  of  the  country  except  the  City 

we  must  remember  that  there  was  not  on) 

the  old,  old  road,  that  which  formerly  ran 

North  to  the  marsh  at  St.  Jameses  Park,  i 

on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  the  marsh  \ 

and  t^  road,  no  longer  a  ford,  ran  acros 

the  most  direct  entrance  to  the  Court  or  1 

the  North.     We  must  remember,  again,  tha 

who  could    ride;   and   that    nobody  rode 

boat :  walking  along  streets  unpaved,  foul 

of    refuse,  muddy  after  rain,  stinking  in  c 

never  pleasant ;  therefore  no  one  went  afo( 

any  other  way.    The  streets  which  container 

Cheapside,  were  kept  clean  and  protected 

by  posts ;  but  King  Street  was  not  one  of 

these.      Men  who  rode  into  Westminster 

entered  either  by  King  Street  or  by  Tothill 

Street;    but    no    one  came  afoot  if  they 

could  come  by  boat. 

In  King  Street  died  Spenser  **  for  lack 
of  bread,"  said  Ben  Jonson.  But  he  goes 
on  to  add  that  the  dying  poet  refused 
money  sent  him  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
The  story  has  been  accepted  without 
question  by  every  one  who  writes  upon 
Spenser.  Yet  it  is  incredible  on  the 
face  of  it,  when  one  begins  to  consider, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  starving  men 
never  do  refuse  help,  even  at  the  last  gasp,  i 
There  is,  I  suppose,  no  doubt  that  in  the  f 
Irish  Rebellion  Spenser  lost  his  child,  who 
perished  in  the  flames  of  the  burning 
house.      He  escaped,  it  is  said,  with   his 

wife.      That    he    was    desperately    poor    at       Griffins  from  the  Roof  of  King  Henry  Vira  Chapel. 

this  juncture  we  need  not  doubt ;  that  he  was  wretched  is  also  without  doubt;  that 
he  died  in  misery  we  need  not  doubt ;  but  if  the  Earl  of  Essex  sent  him  money 
he  would  certainly  have  taken  it  if  he  was  starving ;  if  his  wife  was  with  him  he  would 
have  taken  it  for  her  sake  if  he  was  dying.  If  the  story  of  the  refusal  is  true,  two 
things  are  certain  :  that  he  was  not  dying  of  want ;  and  that  his  wife  was  not  with 
him, — she,  poor  soul  !  must  in  that  case  have  been  already  dead.  The  poet  died,  I 
dm  quite  sure,  not  of  destitution — but  of  heartbreak  :  he  was  alone  in  the  world  ;  wife 
and  child  were  gone  ;  estate  and  house  were  gone  ;  he  was  stricken  with  a  terrible 
disease  which  sometimes  falls  upon  men,  and  either  kills  them  or  makes  them  kill 
themselves, — he  died  of  despair.  I  wish  we  knew  the  house  in  which  the  hapless 
poet  lay  down  to  die.  You  may  see  his  grave  in  the  Abbey  :  it  is  near  the  grave 
of  Chaucer. 

Queen  Square,  which  is  now  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  and  Petty  France,  now  York 
Street,  represent  the  respectable  side  of  Old  Westminster.     Pe^  Woffington  lived  in 
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Queen  Square;  so  did  Bentham.  In  Petty  France  Milton  lived  when  he  gave  up 
his  chambers  in  Whitehall  Palace.  His  house  was  taken  down  a  year  or  two  ago. 
Hazlitt  occupied  Milton's  house  for  some  years. 

Another  respectable  quarter  was  the  group  of  streets  at  the  back  of  Dean's  Yard, 
known  as  Great  College  Street,  Barton  Street,  and  Cowley  Street.  There  is  not  any- 
where in  and  about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  a  more  secluded,  peaceful 
retreat  than  can  be  found  in  these  three  streets.  The  first,  whose  upper  windows 
look  out  upon  the  broad  lawns  and  noble  trees,  formerly  the  garden  of  the  Infirmary, 
now  the  garden  of  the  Canons,  might  be  a  street  in  Amsterdam  if  its  ground-floor 
windows  were  only  higher ;  under  this  street  still  flows  the  stream  which  once  helped 
to  separate  the  Isle  of  Bramble  from  the  marshes  and  the  meadows ;  half-way  down, 
hidden  by  stables,  stands  the  old  Jewel  House  of  the  King's  House  of  Westminster  ; 
at  the  west  end  is  the  modern  gateway,  still  preserving  some  semblance  of  its  former 
appearance,  the  last  that  is  left  of  the  four  gateways  of  the  Abbey.  It  leads  into 
Dean's  Yard,  the  quietest  of  squares,  and,  under  ancient  gates,  into  ancient  cloisters 
and  covered  ways,  and  the  relics  and  fragments  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey.  Behind 
Great  College  Street  stand  Barton  Street  and  Cowley  Street.  And  for  quiet  and 
solitude  these  should  belong  to  a  city  of  the  dead ;  or,  better  still,  they  should  be 
what  they  pretend  to  be.  For  the  houses  among  themselves  pretend  to  be  the 
Cathedral  Close ;  they  whisper  to  the  stray  traveller  :  "  Seek  no  farther.  This,  and 
none  other,  is  the  Close  of.  the  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter.  In 
this  quiet  retreat  live,  we  assure  you,  the  canons  and  the  minor  canons.  Step 
lightly,  lest  you  disturb  their  meditations."  There  are  many  such  spots  about 
London  which  thus  pretend,  .and  so  carry  themselves  with  pride  :  one  such,  for 
instance,  is  in  Bermondsey,  affected  by  the  memory  of  the  Abbey  and  the  presence 
of  the  Parish  Church;  and  another  there  is  at  Hampstead;  and  in  most  country 
towns  there  is  such  a  quiet,  dignified  street ;  one  such  street,  so  quiet,  so  dignified, 
stands  in  Albany,  New  York  State ;  and  one  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Once  there  was  a  tavern  in  Barton  Street,  known  to  all  men  by  its  sign,  as 
The  Salutation.  The  excellence  of  the  painting  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Commonwealth  the  same  sign  without  alteration  served  for  a  new  name — viz..  The 
Soldier  and  Citizen.  After  the  Restoration  the  Soldier  once  more  became  an  Angel 
and  the  Citizen  returned  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  I  think  that  the  tavern  languished. 
Cowley  Street  was  not  named  after  the  poet,  as  one  would  like  to  believe,  but  after 
the  village  of  Cowley,  in  Middlesex,  by  Mr.  Booth  Barton,  who  built  the  two  streets. 
There  are.  other  associations  about  these  streets  :  the  name  of  Keats  is  mentioned. 
But  they  belong  to  the  catalogue.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  recall  the  babbling  brook 
which  once  ran  along  the  roadway  here — on*  this  side  of  the  grey  stone  wall  which 
still  stands,  the  wall  of  the  Monastery.  It  ran  then  through  the  bending  reeds  and 
the  tall  grasses  of  the  marsh,  and  so  out  into  the  silver  Thames ;  the  swans  came 
sailing  up  the  brook,  and  made  nests  in  the  low  bank  of  the  eyot.  The  Abbot's 
barge  was  moored  close  by  the  gateway,  of  which  a  modern  successor  still  stands ; 
and  there  were  drawn  up  on  the  bank  the  boats  in  which  the  Abbot's  fishermen 
went  out  to  catch  salmon  and  sturgeon  in  the  river.  loiter  on  they  built  these 
quiet  houses  along  one  side,  something  after  the  Dutch  style  ;  and  they  hung  up 
before  their  fronts  a  curtain  of  green  Virginia  creeper,  but  not  to  hide  from  the 
windows  the  view  of  the  broad  lawns,  the  flower-beds  and  the  walnut  trees  of  the 
garden  behind  the  wall. 

This  part  of  Westminster  has  always  been  full  of  taverns ;  first  for  the  solace  of 
the  men-at-arms,  afterwards  for  that  of  the  Members  of  Parliament.  The  tavern 
has  always  been  the  national  place  of  recreation  and  rest :  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  the 
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coffee-house  displaced  it,  but  only  for  a  time, — the  tavern  came  back  again  to  favour. 

The  signs  of  these  inns  show  the  date  of  their  erection.     There  was  the  White  Hart 

of  Richard  II. ;  the  Brown  Bear  of  Warwick  ;  the  White  Swan  of  Henry  V. ;  the 

Old  Rose  of  Henry  VII.     And  there  were  the  more  common  signs :  the  Blue  Boar, 

the  Salutation,  the  George,  the  Green  Dragon,  the  Barley  Mow,  the   Heaven  tavern, 

the  Fleece.     One  of  the  oldest  of  these  taverns,  the  Cock,  remained  with  its  open 

court  and  its  galleries  till 

twenty  years  ago,  when  it 

was  pulled  down  to  make 

room   for  the  Aquarium. 

The   rafters    and   timbers 

of    this    tavern    were    of 

cedar,    and    the    interior 

was    also    adorned    with 

many  curious  carvings. 

More  remarkable  than 
the  taverns,  which  we 
have  with  us  everywhere, 
were  the  Almshouses  of 
Westminster.  Until  they 
were  destroyed  they  were 
remarkable  for  their  num- 
ber, for  their  endowments, 
and  for  the  quaint  plea- 
santness and  beauty  of 
their  appearance.  You 
may  now  look  in  vain  for 
the  old  buildings :  they 
are  gone ;  in  their  place 
we  have  the  consolidated 
almshouses  and  the  con- 
solidated schools. 

There  were  almshouses 
— eight  of  them — in  the 
Wool-staple,  which  is  now 
Cannon  Street:  they 
looked  out  upon  the  river, 
and  the  bedesmen  turned 
an  honest  penny  by  letting 
them  in  lodgings  for  Par- 
liament men.  There  were 
other  almshouses  founded 
by  Henry  VII.  outside  the 

Gatehouse     in     Tothill  Htnton's  Houae  m  Petty  France. 

Street.       There    was    an 

almshouse  for  women  founded  by  Lady  Margaret  in  the  Almonry.  But  these  were 
ancient  things.  Perhaps  they  disappeared  with  the  Dissolution  ;  perhaps  fhey  were 
"  consolidated  ''  the  other  day.  Of  the  modern  almshouses  with  schools  attached,  the 
most  important  was  Emanuel  College,  a  lovely  House  of  Refuge,  which  stood  until 
yesterday  in  James  Street,  on  the  way  from  Buckingham  Gate  to  Victoria.  After 
leaving  the  great  mansions  near  the  Park  one  came  suddenly  upon  the  low  red-brick 
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Emanuel  Hospital,  laUly  demolished. 
(By  pcmUsion  of  "The  Architect."^ 

quadrangle  open  on  one  side,  with  its  chapel  in  the  middle  and  its  broad  smooth 
lawn  and  flower-beds  in  front — as  peaceful  a  spot  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  It 
made  one  glad  to  think  that  Dives  had  really  remembered  Lazarus ;  it  made  one 
reflect  that  perhaps  money  can  be  put  to  no  better  use  than  to  consecrate  it  to  the 
maintenance  of  age.  And  now  that  College  is  taken  down :  soon  the  site  will  be 
covered  with  residential  flats,  and  Lazarus  will  retire  to  his  place  upon  the  doorstep. 
Lazarus  is  old  and  worn  out  in  the  service  of  Dives :  he  ought  to  be  in  an  alms- 
house ;  he  has  got  rheumatism  in  all  his  joints ;  he  wants  a  warm  place  and  a 
quiet  place  to  lie  down  and  rest  in.  While  this  venerable  Hospital  stood,  the 
world — the  world  of  fashion,  the  world  of  pleasure — was  reminded  of  Lazarus.  It 
has  disappeared  :  this  means  that  Lazarus  is  shoved  aside,  put  out  of  sight,  forgotten  ; 
he  spends  his  strength  and  his  skill  in  the  service  of  the  rich  man,  who  knows 
and  thinks  nothing  about  him,  and  when  his  strength  and  his  skill  fail  there  is 
nothing  to  remind  his  master  that  thus  and  thus  should  he  deal  with  his  old  and 
faithful  servant. 

All  the  romance  of  Westminster  City  lay  in  its  almshouses  and  schools.  'I'he 
City  of  London  was  fighting  the  battle  of  civic  freedom  ;  the  City  of  London  was 
finding  money  to  fill  the  King's  Treasury  ;  the  City  of  London  was  sending  its 
sails  out  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  This  other  City,  which  was  not  really 
a  ":ity,  but  only  a  collection  of  houses,  under  the  rule  of  Abbot  and  of  Dean — which 
had  no  trade,  which  had  no  municipality,  which  was  a  gathering  of  riff'raif  and 
Sanctuary  rabble— presented  a  continual  spectacle  of  poverty,  misery,  and  crime, 
lying  at  the  very  gate  of  Abbey  and  of  King's  House.  Lazarus,  actual  or  prospecti\'e, 
lived  in  every  house.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  had  the  poor  always  with  them, 
as  their  tenants.  They  had  not  only  the  impotent  and  the  worn-out,  but  also  the 
vicious  and  the  mischievous — the  people  who  would  not  work.  They  had  but  to 
step  outside  their  gates  in  order  to  obtain  illustrations  for  their  sermons  on  the 
extreme  misery  which,  even  in  this  world,  follows  such  a  life.  The  general  wretched- 
ness moved  the  hearts  of  many.  London  itself  once  had  admirable  almshouses; 
but  those  of  Westminster,  considering  the  difl"erence  in  population,  are  much  more 
important.     The  City  contained  an  unparalleled  collection   of  almshouses   and   free 
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The  Qrille,  Emanuel  Hoepital. 

(By  pennission  of  ••  The  ArchiVct  ") 

schools.     But  I  do  not  find  any  that  were  founded  by  the  landlords  of  the  City,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral. 

If  you  walk  down  Rochester  Row,  you  will  find  on  the  west  side  a  large  modern 
building,  with  a  hall  and  offices  on  one  side  of  a  quadrangle  and  red-brick  houses 
of  pleasing  appearance  on  the  other   side.     These   are   the   consolidated  or   United 
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Westminster  Charities.  They  pulled  down  the  old  almshouses,  which  were  so  pictur- 
esque and  so  lovely  of  aspect :  they  destroyed  the  individual  character  belonging 
to  every  one,  they  rolled  them  all  together,  and  with  the  lump  sum,  subtracting 
the  leakage  that  went  to  conveyancers  and  architects,  they  built  this  pile. 

Yes,  it  is  very  well :  the  pile  is  perhaps  handsome  ;  but  I  doubt  if  there  are 
so  many  bedesmen  in  the  United  Charity  as  there  were  in  the  separate  charities. 
And  it  is  no  longer  the  same  thing.  Each  House  formerly  had  its  own  garden, 
in  which  the  almsmen  took  the  air ;  and  its  own  chapel,  in  which  those  on  the 
foundation  could  remember  the  founder,— Lady  Dacre,  to  wit;  or  Cornelius  Van 
Dun,  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  to  Henry  VHL,  Edward  VL,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 


Elizabeth  (his  house  stood  near  the  present  Town  Hall) ;  or  Emery  Hill,  or  George 
Whicher,  or  Judith  Kifford,  or  Nicholas  Butler  Palmer.  Busts  and  tablets  outside 
the  new  buildings  commemorate  these  worthies,  but  where  are  their  buildings  gone  ? 
The  Almshouses  of  Westminster  are  all  destroyed,  and  with  them  have  perished  the 
sentiment  and  the  romance  of  the  streets. 

Something  still  remains ;  for,  with  the  most  laudable  desire  to  destroy  whatever 
can  teach  or  suggest  or  soften  manners  or  point  to  heaven,  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  not  been  able  to  destroy  one  or  two  of  the  schools.  There  were  formerly 
the  Grey  Coat  Schools,  the  Green  Coat  School,  the  Blue  Coat  School  and  the 
Black  Coat  School.  The  Grey  Coat  School  has  become  a  school  for  nearly  four 
hundred  girls:  their  old  house  still  remains  for  them— a  most  beautiful  monument, 
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built  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  a  poorhouse.  The  great  hall  in  which  the 
paupers  formerly  lived  is  now  the  school  hall ;  above  it  ran  the  old  low  dormitory, 
now  thrown  open  to  the  roof ;  there  are  panelled  old  rooms  for  board  rooms ;  there 
are  broad  passages  and  corridors  ;  there  are  schoolrooms  of  later  date  ;  and  at  the 
back,  still  uninjured,  lie  the  broad  gardens  that  belong  to  the  time  when  every 
house  in  Westminster  had  its  garden. 

In  any  map  of  London  except  those  of  the  actual  present— say,  in  Crutch  ley's 
of  1838 — there  is  laid  down  in  its  place,  just  north  of  Rochester  Row  (which  is 
now  Artillery  Place),  St.  Margaret's  Hospital,  otherwise  called  the  Green  Coat  School. 
This  part  of  Westminster  was  once  called  Palmer's  Village  ;  the  Hospital  was  founded 
by  the  parish  for  the  benefit  of  orphans.  Charles  II.  endowed  it ;  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  gave  the  school  a  thousand  pounds;  other  benefactions  flowed  in.  Forty 
years  ago  the  place  was  thus  described  by  a  writer  who  is  not  often  eloquent  in 
praise  (Walcott's  "  Westminster  ") : — 

"The  Hospital  of  St.  Margaret  consists 

of  a  large  quadrangle.     Upon  the  east  side 

are   the  schoolroom,  lavatory,  and  dormi- 
tories.      The    Master's    house    fronts   the 

entrance— a  detached  building  ornamented 

with  a  bust  of  the  kingly  founder,  and  the 

Royal  arms  painted  in  colours  widely  carved 

and  gilded,  which  were,  according  to  tra- 
dition, only  preserved  from  the  destructive 

hands  of  the  Puritans  by  a  thick  coating  of 

plaster    laid    over  the  obnoxious   remem- 
brancers of  the  rightful  dynasty.    The  south 

side  is  formed  by  the  refectory  and  board 

room,  wainscoted— once,  it  is  said,  with  old 

portions  of  the  woodwork  which   stood  in 

St.  Margaret's  chancel— to  a  considerable 

height,   in   large   panels,    upon   which   are 

hung  full-length  paintings  of  King  Charles  1 1. 

by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  Emery  H  ill,  an  ancient 

benefactor  to  the  institution,  in  the  manner 

of  the  same  master.     Over  the  mantelpiece 

is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  by 

Vandyke.     The  windows  command  a  view 
Qrey  Coat  Boy,  from  of  the  Hospital  Garden,  with    its   fragrant    Qi'^y  Goat  Qirl,  from 

""'"'■:}  XU..     fl— "^-ds  and  grassy  plots-a  pleasant        "'«-":>  K/p^,,. 

relief  to  the  eye  wearied  with  the  inter- 
minable brick  buildings  of  the  outer  street,  and  well  attesting  the  constant  care  bestowed 
upon  it, 

"  Upon  this  foundation  are  maintained  twenty-nine  boys,  who  wear  a  long  green  skirt, 
bound  round  with  a  red  girdle,  similar  in  form  to  that  worn  by  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital.' 

Where  is  this  lovely  place  now?  It  is  gone.  On  its  si.te  are  some  branches 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  Think  what  a  city  loses  by  the  destruction  of  such 
a  place !  The  daily  object-lesson  in  our  duty  to  the  friendless  and  the  helpless ; 
the  memory  of  bygone  worthies  ;  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood.  That  is  one  way  of 
considering  the  loss.  Another  way  is  to  think  of  it  as  a  place  of  singular  beauty, 
of  such  beauty  as  we  cannot  possibly  reproduce.  And  we  have  wilfully  and  need- 
lessly destroyed  it !  It  is  a  national  disaster  of  the  gravest,  the  most  irreparable 
kind,  that  such  monuments  as  old  almshouses,  old  City  churches,  old  schools,  old 
gates,  old  foundations  of  any  kind,  should  be  given  over  to  any  body  of  men,  with 
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permission  to  tear  down  and  destroy  at  their  will,  and  under  pretence  of  benefiting 
the  parish.  Can  one  benefit  a  man  by  destroying  his  memory  ?  Can  one  improve 
a  parish  by  cutting  off  its  connection  with  the  past  ? 

There  is  one  other  endowed  school  not  yet  destroyed.  It  is  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  first  opened  in  1688  for  boys.  In  the  year  1709  the  present  school  build- 
ings were  erected.  They  consist  of  a  charming  red-brick  hall  with  the  figure  of  a 
scholar  over  the  porch ;  a  little  garden  full  of  greenery  is  at  the  back ;  at  one  side 
is  the  master's  residence,  a  two-storied  house  covered  all  over  with  a  curtain  of 
Virginia  creeper ;  another  little  garden,  full  of  such  flowers  as  will  grow  in  the  London 
air,  is  behind  this  house.  But  master  and  boys,  when  they  look  around  them,  begin 
to  tremble,  for  their  place  is  old,  it  is  beautiful,  it  adorns  the  street,  it  is  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  two  hundred  years  of  Boy — thirty  generations  of  Boy :  it  is  still 
most  useful — therefore  one  feels  certain  that  it  is  doomed  ;  it  must  soon  go,  to  make 
room  for  residential  flats  and  mansions  fifteen  stories  high  ;  it  must,  we  have  no  doubt, 
follow  the  other  monuments  of  the  Past,  and  be  absorbed  into  Consolidated  Schools. 
If  there  were  any  other  reason  wanted  for  the  destruction  of  the  School,  it  is  the 
tradition  that  Wren  built  it. 


To  my  mind  Westminster  possesses,  apart  from  the  Abbey,  but  one  Church — that 
of  St.  Margaret's.  Other  modern  churches  there  are,  but  one  does  not  heed  them  : 
they  are  things  of  to-day — even  St.  John's  and  St.  Martin's  are  but  of  yesterday  : 
St.  Margaret's  is  eight  hundred  years  old;  if  not  built  by  the  Confessor,  it  was 
built— that  is  to  say,  the  first  church  on  this  site  was  built — soon  after  his  death. 
The  history  of  St.  Margaret's  Church  must  be  told  by  an  ecclesiastic ;  we  need  only 
remember  that  Caxton  lies  buried  here ;  there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  put  up  in 
1820  by  the  Roxburgh  Club.  Raleigh  is  buried  here — within  the  chancel.  James 
Harrington,  author  of  "  Oceana,"  is  buried  here.  John  Skelton,  with  whom  we  have 
conversed  in  Sanctuary,  is  buried  here.  Here  Milton  was  married  to  Katharine 
Woodcock,  who  died  in  child-birth  a  year  later : 

"  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espousM  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave. 
Mine,  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven,  without  restraint, 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind. 
Her  face  was  veiled  ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person  shined." 
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Carving  from  the  Doorway  of  Emanuel  Hospital, 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  Margaret's  were  interred  the  remains  of  those  persons 
who  were  turned  out  01  the  Abbey  at  the  Restoration  :  the  mother  of  Cromwell ; 
his  daughter;  Admiral  Blake,  whose  remains  ought  to  have  been  taken  back  again 
long  ago ;  and  in  this  church,  or  this  churchyard,  have  been  buried  a  crowd  of 
persons  illustrious  and  of  high  degree  in  their  generation,  whose  deeds  have  not 
survived  them  and  whose  memory  is  only  kept  aHve  by  the  monuments  on  the 
walls  and  nothing  else.  It  is  a  church  filled  with  monuments:  it  reminds  one  of 
such  a  church  as  the  Grey  Friars'  in  the  City,  which  was  crowded  with  tombs  of 
the  illustrious  Forgotten. 

Not  far  from  the  church  is  the  old-new  Burial  Ground,  in  the  Horseferry  Road. 
It  is  now  a  public  garden,  and  a  pleasant  garden,  with  seats  and  asphalted  paths 
and  beds  of  grass  and  flowers.  Against  the  wall  are  ranged  the  tombstones  of  the 
obscure  Forgotten.  I  suppose  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  a  man  whether  he 
has  a  headstone  provided  for  him  against  the  wall  of  a  public  garden,  or  a  tablet — 
nay,  a  monument — against  the  wall  ol 
Church,  as  soon  as  he  is  properly 
pletely  forgotten. 

St.    Margaret's,    then,    is    the     c 
church  of  which  one  thinks  in  conne 
tion  with  Westminster.     There  is  one 
scene,  one  little  drama,  enacted  or 
partly  enacted  in  this  church,  which 
perhaps  may  belong  to  the  pen  of 
the    layman.      It    is  the   famous 
case    brought   before   a   Court  of 
Chivalry  in  the  year  1387  to  decide 
the  dispute  between  Sir  Richard  le 
Scrope  and   Sir  Robert  Grosvenor 
respecting  the  right  of  either  party  to 
a  certain  coat-of-arms.     This  was  no 
common  case :  it  was  the  alleged  vi< 
lation  of  a    family  possession,  a   fai 
distinction.       The    case     was     cons 
so  important  that  more  than   three 
witnesses    were    called.      They    are 

shadows  and  empty  names   now;  but  one  there  MedalwornbytheCa/ttalnof  the  Qrey  Coat  Boys. 
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'  is  who  stands  out  promi- 
nent :  his  name  is  Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

The  following  is  the 
evidence  given  by  the 
poet  in  this  great  heraldic 
case  :— 

"Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
Esquire,  forty  years  of  age 
and  more,  having  borne 
arms  fcr  twenty-eight  years, 
produced  for  the  side  of 
Sir  Richard  le  Scrope, 
sworn  and  examined. 
Asked  if  the  arms  Azure 
with  a  bend  Or  belonged  or 
ought  to  belong  to  the  said 
Richard  of  right  and  inherit- 
ance, said,  *  Yes '  ;  for  he 
had  seen  him  thus  armed 
in  France  before  the  city  of 
Retters,  and  Sir  Henry  le 
Scrope  with  the  same  arms 
with  a  white  label  and  a 
banner,   and   the    said    Sir 

Richard  with  the  complete 

arms  —  Azure  and  a  bend 
Or  ;  and  thus  had  he  seen  them  armed  during  the  whole  time  that  the  said  Geoffrey  was 
present.  Asked  why  he  knew  that  the  said  arms  belonged  to  the  said  Sir  Richard,  said  that 
he  had  heard  speech  of  old  knights  and  squires,  and  that  they  had  always  continued  their 
possession  of  the  said  arms,  and  for  all  his  time  reputed  for  these  arms  in  common  fame  and 
public  ways.  And  also  he  said  that  he  had  seen  the  same  arms  on  banners,  on  windows,  on 
paintings,  on  robes,  commonly  called  the  arms  of  Le  Scrope.  Asked  if  he  had  ever  heard 
who  was  the  first  ancestor  of  the  said  Sir  Richard,  who  first  bore  the  said  arms,  said  *  No'  ; 
but  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any,  but  that  they  had  come  of  an  old  stock  and  of  old 
gentlefolk,  and  had  held  the  same  arms.  Asked  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  any  interruption 
or  challenge  made  by  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  or  by  his  ancestors,  or  by  any  one  in  his 
name,  to  the  said  Sir  Richard  or  to  any  of  his  ancestors,  said  *  No '  ;  but  that  he  was  once 
in  Friday  Street  in  London,  and  as  he  went  along  the  street  he  saw  hanging  out  a  new 
sign  made  of  the  said  arms,  and  he  asked  what  house  was  this  that  had  hung  out 
the  arms  of  Scrope  ;  and  one  other  replied,  and  said,  '  Not  so  :  and  they  are  not  hung 
out  for  the  arms  of  Scrope,  nor  painted  for  those  arms,  but  they  are  painted  and  put 
up  there  for  a  knight  of  the  County  of  Chester,  a  man  named  Robert  Grosvenor '  :  and 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  ever  he  heard  tell  of  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor  or  his  ancestors 
or  anybody  bearing  the  name  of  Grosvenor." 

The  case,  at  which  between  three  and  four  hundred  witnesses  were  heard,  wrs 
finally  decided  by  "  Thomas  Fitz  au  Roy,  Due  de  Gloucestre,  Counte  de  Bukyngham 
et  Dessex,  Constable  Dengleterre,"  who,  after  due  care  and  deliberation,  and  the 
weighing  of  all  the  evidence,  and  consultation  with  wise  and  discreet  persons,  finally 
adjudged  "Ics  elites  amies  d'azure  ove  une  bend  dor  avoir  este  et  estre  les  amies 
du  dit  Richard  Lescrop."  And  so  en  led  this  great  case,  which  somehow  outs  the 
poet  before  us  more  clearly  than  even  his  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims." 
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And  so  we  come  bank  to  the  streets  proper  of  Westminster — />.,  the  slums  on 
the  west  and  south  of  the  Monastery. 

There  have  always  been  slums  here,  even  before  the  Sanctuary  rabble  and  after. 
The  streets  lying  about  Tothill  Lane,  however,  which  were  slums  from  the  beginning, 
only  began  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  map  of  Anthony  Van  den  Wyngeerde 
(a.d.  1543)  shows  only  a  few  houses  standing  round  about  the  Sanctuary  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  enclosure ;  there  is  a  crowd  of  houses  between  King  Street 
and  the  river,  and  on  the  west  there  is  nothing  but  open  country  :  that  part  of  the 
City  which  contained  the  most  infamous  dens  and  the  vilest  ruffians,  which  was  called 
the  "  Desert "  of  Westminster,  lying  to  the  south  of  Tothill  Fields,  grew  up  and 
ran  to  waste  and  seed  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  centur}\  In  the  eighteenth 
we  reaped  the  harvest  of  that  seed ;  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  we  are  still  pulling 
up  the  weeds  and  planting  new  flowers  and  sowing  better  seed. 

The  "  Desert "  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tothill  Street,  Broadway,  and  Petty 
France,  all  with  their  courts— their  sweet  and  desirable  courts  ;  its  southern  boundary 
was  the  Horseferry  Road  ;  the  Abbey  lay  along  the  east ;  and  the  western  marsh 
was  the  fringe  of  Tothill  Fields,  now  marked  by  Rochester  Row,  or  perhaps  Francis 
Street.  A  little  remains — here  a  court,  there  a  bit  of  street — to  mark  what  the  place 
was  like. 

Hear  what  was  written  about  Westminster  so  late  as  the  year  1839  (Bardsley  on 
"  Westminster  Improvements  ") :  "  Thorney  Island  consisted  chiefly  of  narrow,  dirty 
streets  lined  with  wretched  dwellings,  and  of  numerous  miserable  courts  and  alleys, 
situate  in  the  environs  of  the  Palace  and  Abbey,  where  in  the  olden  time  the  many 
lawless  characters  claiming 
sanctuary  found  shelter ; 
and  so  great  had  been  the 
force  of  long  custom  that 
the  houses  continued  to 
be  rebuilt,  century  after 
century,  in  a  miserable 
manner  for  the  reception 
of  similar  degraded  out- 
casts. The  inhabitants  of 
these  courts  and  alleys 
are  stated  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  *to  be 
the  most  part  of  no  trade 
or  mystery,  to  be  poor, 
and  many  of  them  wholly 
given  to  vice  and  idle- 
ness.' And  in  James  I.'s 
time  *  almost  every  fourth 
house  is  an  alehouse, 
harbouring  all  sorts  of 
lewde  and  badde  people.' 
And  again :  '  In  these 
narrow  streets,  and  in 
their  close  and  insalu- 
brious lanes,  courts  and 
alleysjwhcre  squalid  misery  .>       -  - 

and  poverty  struggle    with  Bfue  Coat  School,  from  the  Garden. 
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filth  and  wretchedness, 
where  vice  reigns  un- 
checked, and  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  which  the 
worst  diseases  are  gene- 
rated and  diffused.' " 

In  the  little  space  of  a 
thousand  feet  by  twelve 
hundred  the  courts  were 
sometimes  so  narrow  that 
the  people  could  shake 
hands  across ;  the  tene- 
ments were  sometimes 
built  of  boards  nailed 
together;  there  were  no 
sanitary  arrangements  at 
all ;  there  was  no  drainage ; 
typhus  always  held  pos- 
session ;  and  actually 
under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Cathedral  were 
gathered  together  the  most 
dangerous  and  most  vil- 
lainous wretches  in  the 
whole  country.     Old  Pye 

Loofng  Cup  preaenteit  to  the  Quardtana  of  8t.  Margaret's,  Westminster,        Street,      Orchard       Street, 

by  Samuel  Pierson  in  1764.  j^uck  Lane,  the  Almonry 

and  St.  Anne's  Street  were  the  homes  of  the  professional  street  beggar  and  the 
professional  thief.     No  respectable  person  could  venture  with  safety  into  these  streets. 

They  are  now  quite  safe ;  the  people  are  rough  to  look  at,  but  they  are  no  longer 
thieves  and  cut-throats  by  calling.  Let  us  take  a  short,  a  very  short  walk  about 
the  Desert.  Alas  !  its  glories  are  gone ;  the  place  is  not  even  picturesque  :  Vice,  we 
know,  is  sometimes  picturesque,  even  in  its  most  hideous  mien.  Orchard  Street  has 
one  side  pulled  down,  and  the  other  side  presents  a  squalid,  dilapidated  appearance 
in  grey  brick  ;  it  was  once  a  fit  entrance  for  the  most  wicked  part  of  London.  The 
streets  into  which  it  leads— Great  St.  Anne's  Street,  Pye  Street,  Peter  Street,  Duck 
Lane  (now  St.  Matthew  Street)  are  all  transformed.  Huge  barracks  of  lodging- 
houses  stand  over  the  dark  and  malodorous  courts;  the  place  is  now  no  doubt 
tolerably  virtuous,  but  the  artist  turns  from  it  with  a  shudder.  There  was  a  time 
when  these  streets  were  country  lanes,  having  few  houses  and  no  courts;  at  this 
time  many  pleasant,  ingenious  and  interesting  persons  lived  in  this  quarter.  For 
example,  Herrick  the  poet  and  Purcell  the  musician  lived  in  St.  Anne's  Street.  But 
we  have  already  condemned  the  catalogue  of  connections.  He  who  seriously  studies 
the  streets  learns  the  associations  as  he  goes  along. 

Outside  these  streets  stretched  Tothill  Fields  and  Five  Fields.  These  fields 
were  to  Westminster  much  as  Smithfield  and  Moorfields  were  to  the  City  of  London. 
Anything  out  of  the  common  could  be  done  in  Tothill  Fields.  To  begin  with,  they 
were  a  pleasant  place  for  walking ;  in  the  spring  they  were  full  of  flowers — the  cuckoo 
flower,  the  marsh  mallow,  the  spurge,  the  willow  herb,  the  wild  parsley,  are  enumerated  ; 
they  contained  ponds  and  streams  ;  in  the  streams  grew  watercress,  always  a  favourite 
"  sallet "    to  the    people ;    in    the    ponds  there   were   ducks,— the  Westminster  boys 
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used  to  hire  dogs  to  worry  the  ducks, — it  is  not  stated  who  paid  for  those  ducks.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Fields  was  St.  James's  Park,  with  its  decoy  and  Rosamond's 
Pond,  a  rectangular  pool  lying  across  what  is  now  Birdcage  Walk,  opposite  the  Wellington 
Barracks.     Later  on,  market  gardens  were  laid  out  in  these  low-lying  meadows. 

Tournaments  were  held  in  the  Fields — not  the  ordinary  exercises  or  displays  of 
the  tilt  yard,  but  the  grander  occasions,  as  in  1226  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Eleanor.  Here,  in  the  same  reign,  but  later,  the  Prior  of  Beverley  entertained  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  King's  son,  and  many  great  lords, 
in  tents  erected  on  the  field. 

Executions  were  carried  out  in  the  Fields,  as  when  was  taken  Margaret 
Gourdemains,  "a  witch  of  Eye  beside  Westminster" — was  it  Battersea  ("Peter's  Ey  ")? 
or  was  it  Chelsea  ("  Shingle  Ey  ")  ?— "  whose  sorcerie  and  witchcraft  Dame  Eleanour 
Cobham  had  long  time  used,  and  by  her  medicines  and  drinks  enforced  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  to  love  her  and  after  to  wed  her."  Necromancers  were  punished 
here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  man  was  taken  practising  magic  with  a  dead 
man's  hand,  and  carried  to  Tothill,  where  his  dead  man's  hand  was  burned  before 
his  face. 

Here  was  held  the  ordeal  of  battle.  Stow  relates  one  such  trial.  The  dispute 
was  about  a  manor  in  the  Isle  of  Harty.  The  plaintiffs,  two  in  number,  appointed 
their  champion,  and  the  defendant  his.  The  latter  was  a  "Master  of  Defence," 
which  does  not  seem  quite  fair  upon  the  other,  who  was  only  a  "big,  broad,  strong 
set  fellow."  Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  fight  an  agreement  was  arrived  at 
between  the  parties ;  only,  "  for  the  defendant's  assurance,"  the  order  for  the  fight 
should  be  observed,  the  plaintiffs  not  putting  in  an  appearance,  so  that  the  case 
should  be  judged  against  them  in  default.  The  lists  were  twenty-one  yards  square, 
set  with  scaffolds  crowded  with  people — for  who  would  not  go  out  to  see  two  men 
trying  to  kill  each  other?  The  Master  of  Defence,  to  whom  the  proceedings  were 
an  excellent  advertisement,  rode  through  London  at  seven  in  the  morning  in  splendid 
attire,  having  the  gauntlet  borne  before  him  ;  he  entered  Westminster  Hall,  but 
made  no  long  stay  there,  going  back  to  King  Street,  and  so  through  the  Sanctuary 
and  Tothill  Street  to  the  lists,  where  he  waited  for  the  Judge.     At  ten  the  Court 
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of  Common  Pleas  removed  to  the  lists. 
Then  the  combatants  stood  face  to  face, 
bare-footed,  bare-legged,  bare-headed,  with 
their  doublet  sleeves  turned  back — ready 
for  the  fight ;  and  all  hearts  beat  faster, 
and  the  ladies  caught  their  breath  and 
gasped,  and  their  colour  came  and  went. 
Then  the  Judge  gave  order  that  every  person 
must  keep  his  place  and  give  no  help  or 
encouragement  by  word  or  by  weapon  to 
the  combatants.  Next— this  was  the  last 
of  the  tedious  preliminaries :  when  would 
they  begin  ? — each  champion  took  oath — 
"This  hear  you  Justices,  that  I  this  day 
neither  eate,  drunk,  nor  have  upon  me 
neither  bone,  stone,  nor  glasse,  or  any  en- 
chantment, sorcerie,  or  witchcraft,  where- 
through the  power  of  the  word  of  God  might 
be  increased  or  diminished  and  the  devil's 
power  increased ;  and  that  my  appeal  is  true, 
so  help  me  God,  and  his  saints,  and  by 
this  booke." 

Alas  !  instead  of  giving  the  word  to  fight 
it  out,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  remarked  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  not  present;  that  there 
could  be  no  fight  without  them  ;  and  that 
the  estate  consequently  went  to  the  defend- 
ant. Then  with  sad  faces  and  heavy  hearts 
the  company  dispersed.  No  fight,  after  all — 
nobody  killed !  To  be  sure,  the  Master  of 
Defence  invited  the  "big  broad  strong  set 
fellow  **  to  play  with  him  half  a  score  blows  ; 
but  the  latter  refused,  saying  he  had  come  to 
fight  and  not  to  play. 

A  great  Fair  was  held  in  these  Fields  on 
St.  Edward's  Day  (October  12th)  and  for 
fifteen  days  afterwards.  It  was  instituted  by 
Henry  HL,  in  the  hope  of  doing  some 
mischief  to  the  City  of  London.  The  Fair 
continued,  but  after  the  first  year  it  seems 
to  have  done  no  harm  to  the  trade  of 
London.  It  continued,  in  fact,  into  the 
present  century,  when  it  was  an  ordinary 
fair  of  booths  and  show^s,  with  Richardson's 
Theatre — like  Greenwich  Fair  or  Portsdown 
Fair.  All  these  Fairs  were  alike.  The  two 
latter  I  can  remember.  Unfortunately  my 
visits  to  these  renowned  Fairs  took  place  in 
the  afternoon ;  the  real  Fun  of  the  Fair, 
I  believe,  took  place  in  the  evening.  I 
Biach  Dog  Alley,  Westminster.  remember     a     great     crowd     pushing    and 
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fighting  and  springing  rattles  on  each  other 

and    I    remember    the    performers    outsid 

Richardson's  marching  about  in  magnificen 

costumes ;    the    band    playing ;    the    clow] 

tumbling ;  the  columbine,  a  true  fairy  if  eve 

there   was  one,  gracefully  pirouetting;   thei 

all  forming  into  line  for  a  dance ;  and  afte 

the  dance  the  play  in  the  tent  behind.     Sue 

a  Fair  was  that  of  Tothill  Fields,  at   nigh 

the   resort  of  all  the  ruffians  of  AVest-    _. 

minster  and  Lambeth  and  half  London. 

At  least,  however,  while   they  were   at 

the  Fair   they  were   out   of  other  mis-  ^^'^  Westninater  Snuffbox. 

chief.     The  exact  site  on  which  this  Fair  was  held  does  not  appear ;   but  since  it 

continued  for  the  first  quarter  of   this    century  at  least,  we  may  lo6k  for  the  place 

which  was  the  last  to  be  built  upon.     In  Crutchley's  map  of  1834  there  are  fields 

between  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  and  James  Street — that  is,  north-west  of  Rochester 

Row.     There  are  also  fields  south  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  towards  Chelsea.     The 

former  site  seems  the  more  probable. 

Of  course  so  fine  a  situation  as  Tothill  Fields  for  the  favourite  diversions  of 
a  sporting  people  could  not  be  neglected.  Hither  resorted  all  the  lovers  of  those 
old  English  games,  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  bull-baiting,  cock-throwing,  dog-fighting 
and  prize-fighting.  There  were  horse-races.  These  sports  were  continued  well  into 
this  century.  The  Earl  of  Albemarle  in  his  "  Recollections  "  speaks  of  these  sports. 
The  Westminster  boys  of  his  time  haunted  the  houses  called  the  Seven  Chimneys 
or  the  Five  Houses — they  were  the  old  pest-houses— which  were  the  resort  of  the 
bull-baiters,  the  dog-fanciers,  and  other  gentry  of  cognate  pursuits.  Among  them 
was  the  unfortunate  Heberfield,  commonly  known  as  "  Slender  Billy,*'  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  good-tempered,  easy-going  person,  without  the  least  tincture  of 
morals.     The  following  is  the  strange  and  shameful  story  of  his  end : — 

He  r^ot  into  trouble  for  assisting  the  escape  of  a  certain  French  general  who 
was  on  parole  :  took  him  probably  to  the  south  coast — Lyme  Regis,  Rousdon  or 
Charmouth — and  introduced  him  to  a  smuggler  who  ran  him  across.  He  was  caught, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Newgate.  Unhappily  for  him,  the  Bank 
of  England  was  just  then  suffering  heavy  losses  from  forgeries.  They  badly  wanted 
to  hang  somebody — no  matter  who — somebody  in  order  to  deter  others  from  forging 
notes.  The  story  is  quite  amazing,  as  Lord  Albemarle  tells  it.  Can  we  conceive 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  Bank  of  England  meeting  together  and  resolving  to 
entrap  some  miserable  wretch  into  passing  the  forged  notes,  so  that  by  getting  him 
hanged  others  would  be  deterred  ?     This  is  what  Lord  Albemarle  says  they  did  : — 

'*The  Solicitors  of  the  Bank  accordingly  took  into  their  pay  a  confederate  of  Heberfield's 
named  Barry.  Through  this  man's  agency  Heberfield  was  easily  inveigled  into  passing 
forged  notes  provided  by  the  Solicitors  of  the  Bank  themselves.  On  the  evidence  of  Barry, 
Heberfield  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  hanged  at  Newgate  for 
forgery  on  the   12th  of  Janunry,  181 2.'' 

The  saddest  of  all  the  memories  connected  with  Tothill  Fields  is  that  of  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Cromwell  into  London  after  the  "crowning  mercy"  of  Worcester. 
He  brought  with  him  the  miserable  [)risoners  he  had  taken  on  that  field.  There 
were  four  thousand  of  them  in  all.  They  camped  at  Mile  End  Green  when  Cromwell 
drove  into  London  ;   the  next   day  they  were   marched   right  through    the  City  and 
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along  the  Strand  to  Westminster,  and  so  to  Tothill  Fields.  On  the  way  they  received 
alms,  oatmeal  and  biscuit,  from  any  who  were  moved  of  their  pity  to  bestow 
something  upon  them.  So  they  lay  in  the  marshy  fields,  where  many  died,  until 
they  w^ere  sold  as  slaves  to  the  merchants  of  Guinea.  In  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith's 
**  History  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist "  there  is  an  entry  which  tells 
its  own  story.     It  is  from  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  1652-53  : — 

"  Paid  to  Thomas  Wright  for  67  load  of  soyle  laid  on  the  graves  in  Tothill  Fields,  wherein 
1200  Scotch  prisoners,  taken  at  the  flight  at  Worcester,  were  buried,  and  for  other  paines 
taken  with  his  teame  of  horsse  about  amending  the  Sanctuary  Highway  when  General 
Ireton  was  buried,  xxxs." 

How  many  of  the  remaining  two  thousand  eight  hundred  ever  got  home  again? 
Chance  once  threw  into  my  hands  a  tract  which  showed  the  hard  treatment  and 
the  barbarities  to  which  Monmouth's  convicts  in  Barbadoes  were  subjected:  most 
of  these  were  men  of  respectable  family,  to  whom  money  might  be  sent  for  their 
exemption  from  work  in  the  fields,  or  even  for  their  redemption.  But  these  other 
poor  fellows  were  absolutely  friendless  and  penniless.  And  they  were  going  to  the 
Guinea  Coast,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  white  man's  grave  !  One  hopes  that  the  mortality 
on  their  arrival  was  swifter  and  more  extensive  than  even  the  mortality  in  Tothill 
Fields,  because  death  was  certainly  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  them. 

Here  we  make  an  end :  it  is  not  a  Survey  of  Westminster  to  which  you  have 
been  invited;  it  is  but  this  side  and  that  side  of  the  many-sided  life  of  this 
remarkable  City,  which  is,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning,  unlike  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  in  having  no  citizens,  but  only  residents  or  tenants ;  no  municipal 
life ;   which  welcomed  all  the  scum,  riffraff  and  ribauderie  of  the  country,  and  gave 
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the  trade  of  the  island,  busy  and  noisy;  the  life  of  the  Benedictine  in  his  monastery; 
the  consecration  of  the  Anchorite ;  the  strange  life  of  the  mediaeval  Sanctuary ;  the 
Palace  of  the  Plantagenets  ;  the  Palace  of  the  Stuarts  ;  the  Masques  of  James  I. ;  the 
Parliamentary  side  of  the  last  centur)' ;  and  the  streets  and  slums.  The  School ;  the 
Abbey  Church  and  its  monuments ;  the  modern  institutions  ;  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament;  Westminster  Hall  and  the  things  which  have  been  done  within  its 
walls ;  the  Coronations  and  Funerals ;  the  Receptions  of  Ambassadors ;  and  the 
banquets  and  feasts  and  tournaments  of  the  Palace  ;  the  trials  and  executions  that 
have  taken  place  within  this  quarter,— these  things  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
from  these  pages.  They  have  been  purposely  omitted,  partly  because  they  belong 
rather  to  the  history  of  the  country  than  to  that  of  Westminster ;  partly  because 
they  have  already  been  so  well  treated  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be 
presumptuous  for  me  to  attempt  them ;  and  partly  because  in  a  magazine,  even  the 
Pall  Mall,  space  is  limited,  though  the  materials  may  be  practically  inexhaustible. 
These  chapters  are  not  a  History  of  AVestminster,  or  a  Survey.  They  are  only 
chapters  on  Westminster. 

Walter  Besant. 
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WHEN   Faith  turns  false  and  Fancy  grows  unkind, 
And  Fortune,  more  from  fickleness  than  spite, 
Takes  the  keen  savour  out  of  all  delight. 
And  of  sweet  pulp  leaves  only  bitter  rind, 
Then  I  the  gibes  of  envy  leave  behind, 
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She  is  at  least  the  egoist  she  appears. 
Scorning  to  proffer  or  entice  caress  ; 
And.  through  the  long  reiterated  years, 
Endures  her  doom  with  uncomplainingness. 

Alfred  Austin, 
618 
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THE    CHRONICLE    OF   A   STREET. 

ILL  any  one  care  to  glance  at  a  little  chronicle  of  Our 
Little  Street  ?  Perhaps  not ;  and  yet  again — who  knows  ? 
^perhaps ;  for  Our  Street,  presumptuous  as  it  may  sound 
to  say  so,  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  if  only 
as  one  of  the  few  remaining  specimens  of  a  type  once 
familiar  enough  to  Londoners,  but  only  too  likely  to 
gradually  disappear  (like  its  elders  and  betters),  in  this 
restless,  changeful  Metropolis,  from  the  very  recollection 
of  coming  generations. 

.  Yes,  only  too  likely ;  for  even  now  the  eye  of  the 
spoiler  is  upon  it—  nay,  the  hand  of  the  so-called  Queen  Anne  restorer  (I  must  not 
say  gerrymanderer)  is  working  its  encroaching,  itching  palm  stealthily  among  us, 
breaking  out  here  and  there  into  untimely  eccentricities;  and  although  our  well- 
seasoned,  sturdily  built  edifices  mainly  as  yet  frown  scorn  upon  his  advances,  who 
shall  dare  foretell  the  future  and  gauge  how  long  they  may  continue  -to  defy  under- 
mining by  that  family  mole  the  usurer,  or  levelling  by  that  wholesale  exterminator 
the  speculator? 

Meanwhile  Our  Street  preserves  the  tenor  (for  our  vestry's  credit  would  that 
I  could  add  the  even  tenor !)  of  its  way ;  not  broad  as  the  paths  that  lead  to 
destruction  under  railway  vans  or  omnibus  horses;  not  "far  from  the  madding 
crowd,"  nor  absolutely  in  it ;  not  courting  notoriety,  nor  (we  flatter  ourselves),  entirely 
avoiding  a  modest  distinction ;  and  presenting  withal  in  its  circumscribed  limits  a 
sufficiently  fair  epitome,  scarcely,  perhaps,  of  all  mankind,  but  rather  of  ordinary 
human  life  in  favourable  conditions. 

From  these  preliminary  remarks  it  will  be  gathered  that,  speaking  topographically, 
not  politically.  Our  Street  is  essentially  conservative,  as  indeed  beareth .  witness  the 
picturesque  sign  of  our  one  Public-House,  which  stands,  to  use  an  Irish  idiom, 
"very  adjacent,"  thus  enabling  our  gentlemen's  gentlemen  to  while  away  occasional 
leisure  intervals  under  the  auspices  of  the  gaily  attired  "  Only  Running  Footman.'' 
The  original  effigy  of  this  distinguished  individual  dates  from  1790,  if  not  earlier, 
and  both  he  and  his  costume  carry  us  back  in  imagination  (as  do  the  large  iron 
extinguishers  which  still  give  character  to  the  doorways  of  some  houses  in  our 
neighbouring  square)  to  the  days  of  sedan-chairs,  slow,  cumbrous  coaches,  and 
other  customs  all  now  become  traditional,  even  as  has  this  hero,  seeing  that  the 
footmen  of  these  degenerate  days  have  transferred  all  running,  and,  alas  !  running- 
up   qualifications,  to   their  wages   and    perquisites.      It  will   probably  be   known   to 
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most  readers  that  the  wicked 
Duke  of  Queensberry 
("Old  Q  '■)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  last  member  of 
Society  who  employed  running 
footmen. 

In  a  more  recent,  though 
equally  conservative  categor>% 
I  may  include,  as  close  at  hand 
if  not  strictly  within  our  pre- 
cincts, the  female  deity  (black 
but  not  comely !)  presiding  at 
a  proximate  crossing,  whose 
frayed  garments,  battered 
headgear  and  refulgent  nose 
tell  their  own  tale  of  secret 
conviviality,  and  who  lies  as  a 
serpent  athwart  my  path  of 
Sabbatical  pilgrimage,  bran- 
dishing, from  the  moment  of 
!  my     appearance     round     the 

!  corner,  a  mouldy  broom  with 

fitful    but    vehement    energ}', 
n  air  of  patient  martyrdom  that, 
intended  to   prove    an    injur}^ 
institutes  in  reality  an  insult  to 
xiically  sets  me  wondering  how 
i  this  grimy  lady  that  in  her  case 
t  fool  I  doubtless  look. 
Returning  to   our  own   paving   stones,  candour  exacts   the   confession  that   Our 
Street,  despite  its  many  favourable  points,  lies  rather  under  the  imputation  of  starting 
up  like  a  rocket  and   tailing   down  like   a  stick,  inasmuch   as  the  fine  open  course 
with  which  it  streams  away  from  its  fashionable  neighbour  the  Square,  though  fairly 
maintained  for  a  space,  grows  towards  the  end  small  by  degrees  and  by  no  means 
beautifully  less,  diminishing  almost  to  what  the  French  graphically,  but  untranslate- 
ably,  call  un  boyau^  and  finally — low  be  it  spoken ! — losing  itself  in  a  mews.     Let  it, 
however,  be   promptly  added,  that  to  the  very  close    it   sustains   an   air  of  weaning 
dignity  by  the  exclusive  style  of  even  its  smaller  houses,  and  that  peers,  peeresses, 
and    **the   quality*'   generally,  cling   to   its   narrowing   lines.      Still,  at   its  best,  the 
meandering  boyau  cannot  be  altogether  purged  of  one  inherent  defect — an  objection- 
able tendency,  that  is,  to  attract  the  full  impetus  of  air-currents  and  water-droppings 
in  their  more  boisterous  moods,  whereby,  in  seasons  when  the  wind  is  raging  furiously, 
like  the  heathen,  it  has,  often   and  again,  proved  a  grievous   mistake  to  adventure 
therein  with  a  bon^       less  constitutionally  sound  than  the  wearer,  or  a  hat  of  a  too 
literally  retiring  natcxe. 

Some  happier  characteristics  of  Our  Street  may  be,  perhaps,  like  successful 
photographs,  best  developed  from  negatives.  It  does  not  contain  the  birthplace  of 
Podgers,  nor  of  any  other  celebrity,  though  tiny  scions  of  illustrious  families 
occasionally  drop  into  beirtg  within  or  hard  by  its  confines,  which  auspicious  events 
are  received  with  decorous  rejoicing,  and  providentially  not  made  to  stink  in  our 
nostrils  by  the  pungent  effluvium  of  tan  or  the  mildewy  one  of  unfresh  straw.      It 
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boasts  no  palaces  nor  ambassadorial  residences,  though  perfectly  adequate  to  afford 
suitable  accommodation  to  personages  of  distinction  should  such  present  themselves. 
It  is  not  a  resort  of  science,  though  our  only  door-plate  exhibits  a  name  justly 
eminent  in  the  profession  to  which  it  belongs,  and  though  almost  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  its  borders  are  the  abodes  of  various  well-reputed  medical  advisers.  It 
forms  no  portion  of  the  blatant  Salvation  Army's  route,  and  is  ignored  by  the 
overflow  from  congested  meetings  of  riotous  mobs;  it  rec^  s  but  intermittent 
attentions  from  discordant  German  bands,  and  is  in  the  weeki^  programme  of  only 
one  dyspeptic  hand-organ.  Here  verily  are  reasons  for  much  inward  thanksgiving, 
which  would,  however,  be  redoubled  could  the  shrieking  vociferations  of  the  special 
edition  paper-boy,  with  his  sickening  long-drawn  cry  of  "Winner!  W-w-i-i-n-n-n-e-r-r-r !  " 
be  equally  eliminated.  We  are,  though,  at  least  spared  the  ominous  floor  and 
wall  vibrations  created  in  many  quarters  by  underground  circulation,  or  the  deafening 
clamour  of  ponderous   vans,  omnibuses,  and   such-like   perambulating   chambers   of 
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horrors,  while  our  principal 
carts  run  nearly  as  light  as 
some  of  our  fortunes  when 
laying,  or  bearing  away,  the 
""dust  and  ashes  that  might 
otherwise  be  on  our  heads. 

Our  Street  is,  moreover, 
not  disfigured  by  blank  walls 
or  spaces,  and  lies  therefore 
in  no  dread  of  the  pernicious 
bill-sticker;  it  owns  a  pro- 
prietary and  vested  interest 
in  no  place  of  public  worship, 
but  is  not  at  all  a  spiritual 
wilderness,  for  on  Sundays 
and  feast  or  fast  days  "the 
sound  of  the  church-going 
bell "  tinkles  sedulously  in 
our  ears  from  several  con- 
tiguous and  well-known 
chapels,  in  each  of  which 
the  Word  of  Truth  is  ex- 
pounded to  us  with  an 
earnest  eloquence  that  should 
prove  as  convincing  to  our 
souls  as  I  am  fain  to  remark 
it  is  detrimental  to  our  purses, 
for  the  London  preacher  is 
a  great  example  of  the  force 
of  suction  ! 

One  item  more  will  close 
the  list  of  negations  which 
bring  into  relief  the  more 
salient  merits  of  Our  Street 
— namely,  the  commendable 
absence  of  ostentation  in 
our  jubilant  demonstrations 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
royal  birth  or  on  other  joyful 
occasions.  The  most  carp- 
ing critic  could,  on  the  score 
of  over-display,  aim  no  stone 
at  the  glass  of  those  unas- 
suming little  oil  lamps  which 
are  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  a  loyalty  too  bright 
in  itself  to  need  the  flaring 
certificate  of  the  gas  jets,  and 
too  abiding  to  be  aptly 
typified  by  the  flash  of 
electricity. 
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To  turn  now  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  quantities  of  Our  Street,  we  find 
in  its  middle  a  dwelling  which  seems  almost  representative  of  its  main  characteristics, 
and  which,  with  a  very  unpretending  exterior,  may  in  one  respect  challenge  com- 
parison with  any  fraction  of  that  cream  of  the  cream  of  fashion,  Grosvenor  Square. 
This  abode,  constructed  with  the  small  solid  bricks  of  the  good  old  building  days 
of  yore,  does  not  seek  importance  by  either  portico  or  wide-spread  balcony ;  its 
frontage  of  five  windows  has,  so  to  speak,  a  reticent  air  of  sociability  that  scarcely 
amounts  to  conviviality,  and  of  slight,  though  far  from  pharisaical,  self-consciousness 
that  it  is  not  quite  as  other  houses,  in  regard  of  having  descended  by  a  maternal 
ancestress  through  a  course  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  its  present  owner, 
who  came  into  its  walls  and  into  the  world  simultaneously,  and  who  holds  it  on  a 
lease  which,  if  carried  on  to  the  end  in  his  family,  will  constitute  a  tenure  of  two 
centuries  from  generation  to  generation.  It  rejoices  in  some  beautiful  ceilings  and 
chimneypieces  from  the  hand  of  Adams,  executed  after  its  transformation  by  Mr. 
(later  Sir  John)  Heathcote  from  the  original  Hay  River  Farm.  Anent  the  course 
of  that  Hay  River  more  may  be  said,  but  it  will  here  suffice  to  note  that  quite 
recently  a  spring  of  pure  water  bubbled  up  in  the  lower  regions  of  this  former  River 
Farm,  more  to  the  surprise  than  the  delight  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  close  proximity  to  this  house  of  long  and  good  record,  and  in  striking  though 
not   inharmonious    contrast   thereto,   stands,  abutting   upon  a  sharp  angle,  a  bright 
little  nest — fitting  shelter  for  its  ^---^^  ''-^' 
mistress — and   regarded  by  the 
with    a    sort    of    amused    com 
might   be  a  lively  kitten  in  a 
staid  feline  matrons.     Heraldic 
from  attic  to  basement  (for  its  hi 
from  armorial  bearings),  it  keeps 
not   unkindly   watch   over   thin| 
from  a  well-devised  corner  wine 
are  duly  reflected  the  comings 
of  earthly  wayfarers.      On  a  c< 
April,  though,  this   small  mans 
itself  the  observed  of  all  obsen 
admiring     throng    hovers     aroi 
dawn  to  dark.    House-door,  kno< 
peradventure  even  scraper,  all 
shine   forth    models   of    floral 
decoration,     seldom     equalled 
and  never  surpassed, — indeed, 
one    can   on    these   occasions 
only   deplore  the   rich   oppor- 
tunities of  enlightenment  as  to 
primrose     capabilities,     which 
have  been  lost  to  the  far-famed 
and  stolid    Peter  Bell    by  his 
unfortunately  premature  chro- 
nology.     A  smart  little  pony- 
trap     and    vigorous    small 
quadruped     are    closely    con- 
nected    with     this     scene     of 
horticultural   display,  and    are 
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the  debates  are  not  accentuated  by  divisions,  that  '  ' 

no  bills  more  contentious  than  the  menus  are  presented,  and  that  the  closure  is  not 

adopted  until  after  very  protracted  sittings. 

A  little  farther  down,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Our  Street,  we  come  to  a 
larger  and  more  important  abode,  known  as  the  Town  mansion  in  bygone  ages  of 
the  Lowther  dynasty,  and  later  on,  after  passing  into  the  possession  of  one  of  our 
fine  old  English  Roman  Catholic  families,  acquiring  additional  prestige  by  being 
reported  to  harbour  under  its  roof  a  mysterious  decapitated  head ! 

On  this  point  Rumour  for  once  spake  not  falsely,  and  thereby  naturally  hangs 
a  tale,  as  thus  : — 

In  the  Rising  of  '45  one  Francis  T ,  cadet  of  his  house  and  enthusiastic  Jacobite, 

lost  first  his  liberty    and  then  his  head,  the  latter  being  after  execution    promoted 
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to  the  exterior  decoration  of  Temple  Bar.      This  exalted  position  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  entirely  fulfilled  the  aspirations  of  his  relation ;  insomuch  that  on 
a  certain   tempestuous   evening   the   raging   of  the  elements   was  reinforced  in  that 
neighbourhood  by  an  almost  equally  stormy  altercation  between  two  colliding  hay-cart 
drivers,  who  from  verbal  abuse  proceeded  to  deeds  of  violence,  hitting  out  vigorously 
with  their  whips'  butt-ends,  and  aiming  withal  so  wildly,  that  by  strange  mischance 
a   head,  perched  on  the  nearest  corner,  fell  suddenly  into  one  of  the  loads  of  hay 
and   lay  there 
covered    up. 
Sobered     by 
this  result,  the 
conflicting 
parties      with- 
drew from  the 
scene  of  affray, 
and  separated, 
like  good  and 
valiant      men, 
without    show 
of    enduring 
rancour,      the 
one  into  whose 
vehicle     the 
relic       had 
dropped 
making  his  way 
straight   to 
Squire      Pere- 
grine    T , 

head  of  the 
family  (then 
living  in  West- 
minster), and 
leaving  the 
local  watchman 
to  scratch  his 
head  next  day 
in  marvel  over 
the  righteous 
fury  of  a  gale 
that   could 

thus    not    only  Robert  Lord  Cltve. 

detach,  but  bear  far  away,  all  traces  of  a  pestilent  rebel !  The  missing  head  meanwhile 
remained  safeguarded  in  the  haven  it  had  reached,  and  was  religiously  handed  down 
by  each  successor  in  turn,  migrating  in  the  course  of  years  with  its  possessor  to  the 
house  in  question. 

So  far  the  account  is  historical  and  authentic;  but  we  must  trench  upon  the 
borders  of  tradition  in  mentioning  a  legend  extant  (though  of,  unknown  origin), 
to  the  effect  that  so  long  as  the  relic  remained  unburied  and  inseparable  from  the 
male  chief  of  the  family,  that  individual  should  never  fail  in  his  generation,  but 
that  any  change  in  this  rejpect  would   prove  fatal  to  the  continuation  of  the  line. 
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However  this  may  be, 
on  the  death  of  the 
last  paterfamilias  of 
the  race,  the  house 
beingsold  to  strangers, 
it  was  decided  to 
convey  the  head  into 
l^ancashire  and  there 
have  it  reverently 
buried  near  the  altar 
of  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  on  the  domain, 
soon  after  which — 
proceeding,  it  is  sad 
to  add,  the  young 
nephew  and  sole  male 
representative  suc- 
cumbed to  severe  illness,  which  thus  brought 
about  extinction  of  the  name,  and  necessitated 
division  of  the  property. 

Limits    of   space    compel    generalisation    of 

many  further  details  that  might  claim  notice,  and 

only  passing  mention  is  possible  of  a  grand  white 

collie,  the  standing,  or  rather  bounding,  ornament 

of  Our  Street,  gentle  as  a  lamb  to  his  numerous 

human  friends,  but  a  lion  of  valour  on  emergency 

among  his  own  species.     Nor  can  justice  be  done 

to    some    magnificent  tapestry  and  other  mural 

decorations  lately  imported  into  one  of  its  most 

charming   houses    by   a    widely   known   and  re- 

^  \      /-v     /     spected   member    of   Parliament    and    his   wife, 

^-^  newly    welcomed   among  us,   and   whose   freely 

dispensed  hospitality  is  but  one  of  innumerable 

tokens  of  their  never-failing  kindliness  of  heart. 

But  that  this  compressed  summary  is  far  from  an  ex- 
haustive one  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  officials 
in  the  Royal  Household,  a  member  of  the  existing 
Government,  besides  sundry  peers  and  peeresses, — including 
an  early-widowed  countess,  who  to  the  care  of  her  own 
young  brood  joins  the  responsibility  of  lovely  grown-up 
step-daughters, — with  others  of  different  degree,  have  all 
taken  more  or  less  permanent  root  in  its  soil. 

Even  under  the  fear  of  prolixity,  though,  it  is  not  quite 
possible  to  resist  the  temptation  of  straying,  like  a  school- 
boy, somewhat  out  of  bounds,  seeing  that  within  an  arrow  s 
flight,  as  one  may  say,  lie  divers  spots  of  established 
although  varying  historical  notoriety.  For  does  not  Our 
Street  rub  shoulders,  as  it  were,  with  a  stately  mansion, 
^,^  ensconced  within  its  own  grounds,  and  dwelt  in  for  many 

years  by  a  noble  marquis — a  liberal  and  judicious  patron  of  arts,  who  to  soundness  of 
political  judgment  united  long  experience  and  ripeness  of  intellect,  which  constituted 
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him  at  once  a  pillar  of  strength  to  his  colleagues  and  an  oracle  of  statesmansliip  to 
the  leaders  of  party  on  either  side.  When,  in  the  latter  years  of  life,  offered  by  his 
Sovereign  the  public  recognition  of  a  dukedom  (the  first  of  her  reign),  the  whilom 
Lord  Henry  Petty  declined  to  be  made  known  to  posterity  by  other  rank  and 
titles  than  those  under  which  he  had  given  his  services  to  Queen  and  country, 
observing  to  his  intimate  friends  that,  if  his  descendants  coveted  further  .distinction, 
they  would  earn  it  for  themselves— an  unconscious  prophecy  which  is  steadily 
working  its  fulfilment  in  the  person  of  his  grandson  and  present  successor. 

Again,  on  the  off  side  of  this  imposing  structure,  lurks  there  not  a  dingy,  narrow 
passage,  whereinto  incautious  passengers  might  unwittingly  be  precipitated  down  a 
short  and  steep  flight  of  steps,  but  for  the  saving  erection  of  a  stout  iron  pole 
through  the  midst  of  its  treacherous  gape — nay,  was  not  that  very  passage  for  years 
the  source  of  a  fearful  joy  and  yearning  in  the  bosoms  of  my  youthful  progeny,  all 
firni  believers  in  the  legend  that  this  pole  owed  its  post  of  honour  to  the  true 
British  principle  of  shutting  the  stable  door  when  the  steed  is  stolen,  having  been  so 
placed  incontinently  after  the  daring  feat  of  a  mounted  highwayman,  who  achieved 
safety  by  risking  his  own  and  his  horse's  life  in  a  headlong  plunge  down  the  break- 
neck steps  to  an  opposite  exit — a  courageous  example  admired  but  not  imitated  by 
his  less  vitally  interested  pursuers.  Words  cannot  describe  the  intensity  of  hope  with 
which  my  unruly  brood  long  hovered  about  (to  the  despair  of  their  nurses)  and  kept 
strict  watch  over  this  murky  opening,  with  a  never-failing  conviction  that  a  beneficent 
providence  might  one  day  requite  their  vigilance  by  a  fresh  soul-stirring  skirmish  of 
arms,  legs,  or  both,  wherein  they  held  themselves  prepared  to  take  active  parts  at 
the  shortest  notice,  and,  needless  to  add,  not  on  the  side  of  law  and  order !  But 
there  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nests,  and,  happily,  no  resuscitations  of  Dick  Turpin 
and  his  faithful  mare  Brown  Bess. 

The  adjoining  Hay  River  in  former  days  came  gaily  and  openly  down  the  middle 
of  the  hill  to  which  it  has  left  its  name ;  and  about  the  time  when  woodcocks  were 
to  be  shot  in  the  area  of  our  existing  Belgrave  Square,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
a  royal  brother  were  stopped  in  the  dusk  upon  this  hill  and  mulcted  of  purses 
and  watches  by  a  footpad,  who  escaped  with  less  difficulty  than  his  mounted 
predecessor. 

Returning  from  the  covered  drain  which  has  long  superseded  this  river,  we  must, 
before  re-treading  our  own  ground,  give  a  moment's  sympathetic  thought  to  the  house 
wherein  the  hero  of  Plassy  and  other  brilliant  Indian  exploits  wrought  by  his  own  hand 
— but,  on  the  strength  of  conflicting  evidence,  let  us  trust  undesignedly — ^a  disastrous 
end  to  a  glorious  career;  and  in  passing  from  it,  a  more  recent — indeed,  it  may  be  called 
contemporaneous — memory  arouses  a  glance  of  interest  at  the  diminutive  tenement 
selected  for  his  latter  days  by  the  gallant  veteran  Lord  Strathnairn,  who  won  military 
distinction  as  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  long  detained 
close  by  in  adverting  to  the  ridiculous  myth  which  at  one  time  pervaded  that  corner 
of  the  Square  anent  a  supposed  haunted  house,  utterly  baseless  in  itself,  and  never, 
I  believe,  traced  to  its  originator.  This  idle  fable  was  nevertheless  firmly  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  many  credulous  persons,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gave  a  rich 
colouring  to  its  atmosphere  in  the  eyes  of  my  undefeated  offspring,  who  bestowed 
upon  it  such  notice  and  attention  as  could  be  spared  from  their  beloved  dark 
passage,  with  an  equally  constant  expectation  of  witnessing  at  the  upper  windows 
in  one  of  their  daily  walks  some  blood-curdling  apparition,  though  the  consensus  of 
prospective  preference  was  never  clearly  ascertained  as  to  favouring  the  sight  of 
Hamlet's  father  in  cap-d-pie  armour,  or  Pope's  Unfortunate  Lady  in  floating  white 
draperies.     But,  as  Hood  says  of  his  own   pretty  youthful  fancy  about  the  fir-tops. 
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"  it  was  a  childish  ignorance,"  and  eventually  passed  away  with  the  harmless  imbecile 
who  was  at  that  time  confined  in  the  house. 

This  brief  chronicle,  which  claims  no  merit  but  that  of  absolute  fidelity,  must 
here  draw  to  a  close  its  record,  which  has  not  sought  to  depict  Our  Street  as  an 
earthly  paradise,  but  as  a  very  living  corner  of  average  humanity ;  for,  if  we  boast 
no  phenomenally  radiant  Eve  as  its  presiding  spirit,  we  may  at  least  be  deemed 
to  exhibit  no  more  of  the  serpent's  trail  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  dart  of 
death  is  at  intervals  shot  into  our  midst — as  where  is  it  not  ?  The  heavy  touch  of 
sorrow,  too,  has  lain — perhaps  still  lies — with  sore  pressure  upon  some  hearts,  and 
the  cupboards  of  divers  houses  may  not  be  free  from  skeletons.  But  we  smooth 
out  and  dress  our  crumpled  (I  will  not  call  it  soiled)  linen  in  privacy,  and  the 
poisonous  epidemic  of  scandal  does  not  hang  in  our  November  fogs  nor  darken 
our  July  sunbeams.  Some  fifty  years  hence,  should  any  then  living  chance  to  recall 
the  existence  of  this  little  colony,  its  best  memento  will  perhaps  be  found  in  almost 
the  words  of  a  scarcely  sufficiently  honoured  early  poet  of  this  century,  as  follows : — 

"  They  suffered,  but  their  pangs  are  o'er  ; 

Enjoyed,  but  their  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends — their  friends  are  now  no  more  ; 

And  foes — their  foes  are  dead  ; 
They  loved — but  whom  they,  loved  the  grave 

Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb, — 
Worth,  fondness,  talent,  nought  could  save 

Their  dear  ones  from  the  tomb." 

Finally,  if  any  reader  should  ever  care  to  verify  personally  the  scrupulous 
exactness  of  this  miniature  sketch,  if  he  will  come  to  us,  as  Samuel  went  on  his 
mission  of  election  to  Saul,  "  peaceably  "  and  with  cordiality,  let  him  do  so  assured 
of  a  courteous  and  friendly  welcome  in  at  least  one  house  of  the  Street  of  Charles 
in  May  Fair.  E.  C.  Cork. 


Lanadoutn9  House. 
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BEING  THE  STORY— FOR  ANYTHING  ANYONE 
KNOWS  TO  THE  CONTRARY— OF  A  CUP 
IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM 

DAM  the  goldsmith  sat  alone  in  his  shop  by 
the  open  lattice,  and  looked  out  into  the 
world. 

His  eyes,  sunken  deep  into  his  head,  gleamed 

weirdly  from  the  shadows;  his  nose  was  heavy, 

and  would  have  given  physiognomists  of  greater 

skill    than    the    good   people    of   Utrecht   much 

justification  for  the  nickname  of  Jew  often  cast 

—behind    his   back — for    none    braved    the    bitter 

:    twice ;    and    the    long   nervous    fingers    caressed 

less  that  told  something  both  of  their  skill  and  of 

the  wild  unrest  of  the  master. 

And  yet,  for  once,  Adam  was  at  peace  with  himself,  if  not  with  the  world,  having 
achieved  a  somewhat  notable  victory.  With  a  curious  but  characteristic  scorn,  he 
had  chosen  to  endow  all  his  best  work  hitherto  with  his  own  strange  personality. 
From  chalice  and  paten,  overwrought  with  the  quaint  ornament  of  the  time,  there 
ever  looked  out  the  semblance  of  a  face — fantastic  if  you  will,  but  human  in 
its  very  grotesqueness  :  overhanging  brow,  heavy  nose,  thin  lips  with  a  sneering 
question  on  them — the  features,  in  short,  of  the  said  Adam ;  but  all  worked  with 
a  perfection  of  craft   that   had  forced   them  on  his   customers   almost  against  their 
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wills,   and  ha 
his  fellows. 

And  now 
than  aught  el 
school  of  inr 
beneath  them 
out  into  the  d 
.  "  Master  . 
greeting." 


"Adam  was  at  peace  with  himself. " 

*'  Good  sooth,  (iriele,  is  it  thou  ? — indeed  I  saw  thee  not  in  the  twilight — and  I 
\vas  thinking." 

"Of  me?" 

*'  Ay,"  with  a  deep  tenderness  in  the  rough  voice,  "  even  of  thee,  Griele  !  " 

"*We]],  Sir  Grimbard,  it  may  be  so,  but '"  quoted  Griele,  with  a  shrug  of  her 

pretty  shoulders. 

"Nay,  Griele,  have  done  with  'Reynard,^  and  give  me  one  of  thine  own 
smiles." 

"What  was  that  pretty  speech  of  thine  yester-even,  Master  Adam?  Tell  it  me 
again,  lest  I  forget !     Something  about  sunlight  and  silver  thou  saidst." 

"  Sunlight  upon  gold,  sweetest — sunlight  upon  pure  gold.  Ah  !  did  not  something 
move  in  yonder  shadow  ?  " 
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console  thyself  with  some  lout  of  an  Englander,"  came  the  retort,  so  swiftly  that 
it  could  not  be  checked  ;  wherefore  a  repentance  followed  on  its  heels.  "  Nay, 
dear  one,  thou  knowest  the  idle  gossip  of  the  quarter.  I  was  a  fool  to  believe  it : 
take  no  heed." 

It  was  well  that  the  shadows  of  the  early  spring  fall  fast ;  or  the  flush  on  a  fair 
face,  and  the  glitter  of  two  cold  grey  eyes,  might  have  corroborated  too  well  that 
last  whisper  of  scandal. 

The  mobile  curves  of  Griele*s  sensuous  mouth  hardened  cruelly  for  an 
instant,  but  softened  again  with  a  glance  over  her  shoulder  into  the  darkness 
behind. 

VoT..  V. — No.  24.  42 
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"Ah,  but  they  lie,  those  old  women  at  whom  none  ever  looks  twice.  Now  tell 
me  of  thy  work.     See,  is  not  my  rose  sweet  ?  " 

"  Sweet  as  sleep  to  a  man  at  the  end  of  his  toil !  And  thou  wouldst  know  of 
my  work  ?  Well,  those  double-dealing,  lying  knaves  of  priests  have  come  to  me  at 
last.  Thou  knowest  they  must  ever  have  of  the  best  who  pay  not  for  it  themselves ; 
and  so  they  have  brought  their  silver  to  Jew  Adam." 

"  Thou  art  not  really  a  Jew,  art  thou  ?  " 

"Griele,  thou  lovest  me,  dost  thou  not?  What  is't  to  thee  whose  son 
I  am?" 

"  Ah,  but  they  are  accurst — father  and  son.     Tell  me  thou  art  not  a  Jew  I     Oh, 

if  there  were  one  here,  I  would  spit  upon  him  and "      Two  clenched  fists  and 

the  heaving  of  full  breasts  gave  token  of  very  real  hatred  of  some  one — perhaps 
a  Hebrew. 

There  must  have  been  some  agitation  within,  for  she  cried  out  sharply,  as  if 
in  pain, — "Adam,  why  do  you  grasp  my  hand  so  tightly? — ah,  but  you  hurt  me, 
and  it  will  bruise  I  " 

In  a  tone  deeper  than  usual,  perhaps,  was  the  answer. 

"Child,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  thee.  I  was  thinking  how  hard  it  would  be 
to  lose  thee,  if  any  one,  perchance  a  Jew" — as  an  afterthought  "or  an  Englander — 
were  to  take  thee  from  me." 

Surely  the  shadows  are  alive  to-night ;  or  was  that  sound  of  a  stifled  laugh  only 
the  cough  of  a  dog  ?     But  Adam  w^ent  on  in  lighter  mood : 

"But  here  is  the  cup.  See,  is  it  not  good? — too  good  for  the  priests,  my 
Griele.  Dear  one,  if  it  were  my  silver  and  not  theirs,  it  had  been  well-nigh 
good  enough  for  a  fair  maiden  you  and  I  wot  of."  And,  tenderly  easing  the 
wrappers  from  it,  he,  with  exceeding  reverence,  laid  it  on  the  casement  ledge 
before  her. 

"  Oh,  Adam,  they  will  never  believe  that  this  is  thy  work :  it  is  not  fine  enough — 
there  are  no  faces  in  it." 

That  deep  shadow  seemed  to  creep  up  till  it  almost  touched  the  girl,  leaning 
forward  as  if  to  threaten. 

"Not  fine  enough?  Well,  thou  art  but  a  child,  and  dost  not  comprehend 
the  mystery  of  our  craft.  But  those  ignorant  Flemings  who,  having  no  brains 
of  their  own,  feed  their  fat  carcases  on  the  fruit  of  mine,  they  will  understand. 
They  have  toiled  hard,  and  deem  they  have  attained  the  trick  of  my  work, 
but  this  will  be  a  stumbling-block  to  them.  They  think  they  know  all  my 
pattern,  and  when  to  use  it;  now  shall  their  besotted  hands  have  to  learn 
when  to  leave  the  pattern  out— hardest  of  all  tasks  to  fools.  But  you  grow 
weary  of  my  babbling,  dearest.  What  concerns  us  is — the  money  I  gain  for  it, 
to-morrow." 

"  May  I  hold  it,  Adam  ?     And  will  you  give  me  a  new  girdle  ? " 

"Ay,  little  one— the  best  in  Utrecht —on  the  morrow." 

"  Oh,  see,  is  it  not  wonderful  ? "  (with  a  woman's  readiness  to  flatter  and  praise 
at  the  right  time,  for  her  own  gain).  "Tell  me,  Adam,  what  is  this  history  car\'en 
therein  ?  " 

"  The  great  judgment  of  our  Father  Solomon." 

"Nay,  now,  Adam,  none  but  a  Jew  would  put  that  on  his  masterpiece.  Thou 
art  indeed  one  of  them — tell  me  truly." 

A  loud  laugh  of  scorn  and  triumph  rang  through  the  silent  street — triumph 
which  had  been  too  long  repressed  to  be  endured  more. 
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"  Now  shall  we  see  whether  thou  lovest  me  or  my  gold  "  (as  the  girl  would  have 
shrunk  back) :  "  come,  I  will  tell  thee.  Thou  art  right  enough ;  and  what  would 
those  priests  think? — they  shall  not  know  what  thou,  with  thy  true  love,  and  I  know, 
Griele !  Their  High  Mass  that  they  worship  will  be  served  in  the  masterpiece  of 
a  Jew,  a  despised,  accursed  Jew,  who  triumphs  over  them  as  thy  love  has  triumphed 
over  me.     Is  it  not  so,  sweetest  ?  " 

"  Nay,  thou  dog ! " — and  the  voice  was  the  rough,  strong  voice  of  no  girl — 
"  never  in  this  world  ! " 

A  sword  gleamed  bright  from  the  shadows,  and  sped  to  the  Jew's  heart. 


When  the  burghers  awoke  on  that  Easter  mom  they  found  the  body  of  Adam 
lying  cold  in  his  rifled  shop,  with,  they  say,  a  smile  of  triumph  and  scorn  still  on 
his  lips. 

And  they  say  that  neither  Griele,  nor  the  Englander,  nor  the  cup,  were  again 
seen  in  Utrecht. 

Edward  F.  Strange. 
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Trumpeter  1st  Bombay  Cavalry. 

(After  a  Sketch  by  Capt.  McFalu) 
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No.  II. 

N  the  March  number  of  this  Magazine  I  narrated  the  first 
part  of  the  battle  at  Quatre  Bras,  which  terminated  at 
5  p.m.  on  June  i6th,  1815,  when  General  Pirn's  cavalry 
division,  having  been  repulsed  by  Picton^s  infantry,  fell  back 
South  of  the  Gemioncourt  brook.  In  the  same  article  I 
described  the  ground  over  which  Pird*s  cavalry  rode,  in 
attacking  the  British  squares;  but,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  my  readers,  I  recapitulate  briefly  what  I  wrote 
of  the  scene  of  action. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  himself  to  be  at  the  scattered 
village  called  Frasnes.  If  he  looks  Northward  he  will  see  three  miles  on,  where 
four  roads  meet,  all  ascending  to  the  junction,  a  cluster  of  houses.  This  is  Quatre 
Bras.  From  Frasnes  the  ground  falls  gradually  to  the  Gemioncourt  brook,  whence 
it  rises  yet  more  gently  to  Quatre  Bras,  the  intervening  space  being  a  shallow  basin, 
unfenced  by  either  hedges  or  ditches,  and  shut  in  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Frasnes- 
Brussels  road  by  the  Bossu  wood.*  This  wood,  which  was  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  high  road  near  the  stream,  closed  in  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
Quatre  Bras.  The  brook  was  only  passable  for  cavalry  by  the  bridge  on  the  high 
road.  Crops  of  wheat  and  rye-grass,  standing  as  high  as  a  man's  shoulders,  concealed, 
in  the  undulating  ground,  the  advance  even  of  mounted  Guards. 

Soon  after  5  p.m.  the  3rd  Division  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras,  having  marched 
twenty-two  miles  under  a  hot  sun.  Kielmansegge's  brigade  moved  down  the  Namur 
road  to  reinforce  Wellington's  left,  while  Halkett's  battalions  came  into  action  at 
the  North-Extern  edge  of  the  Bossu  wood.  Halkett's  brigade,  on  which  the  next 
cavalry  charge  fell,  had  left  Soignies  at  2  a.m.,  and  now,  passing  over  the  ground 
strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  92nd  Highlanders  and  Bnmswick  men,  took 
up  the  position  from  which  the  Brunswick  troops  had  been  driven.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  ist  Division  (Guards)  arrived,  and  commenced  almost  immediately,  with  a 
determination  which  nothing  could  resist,  to  gain  ground  in  the  Northern  end  of 
the  wood.  Artillery  also  came  up  at  this  time,  and  Lloyd's  battery  was  pushed  into 
the  open  between  the  wood  and  the  Charleroi  road ;  but  before  it  could  unlimber 

♦  Cut  down  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  property  being  given  to  him. 
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it  suffered  great  loss  from  the  two  batteries  mentioned  in  the  previous  article  as 
being  in  action  just  inside  the  wood.  Nevertheless  it  persevered  for  some  time, 
firing  with  effect  on  a  French  infantry  column;  after  which,  being  without  artillery 
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support,  Major  Lloyd  drew  back  to  Quatre  Bras,  abandoning  two  guns,  the  horses 
of  which  had  been  killed. 

As   Halkett   took  up  his   position,    he   received  a   pressing   demand  for  support 
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from  Pack,  whose  men  were  out  of  ammunition,  for  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
French  cavalry  had  prevented  any  being  sent  forward  from  Quatre  Bras.  Halkett 
sent  on  the  69th  Regiment  with  instructions  to  take  orders  from  General  Pack. 
The  battalion,  having  crossed  the  high  road,  halted  in  a  natural  hollow  on  the 
Northern  slope  of  the  ridge  which  orerlooks  Gemioncourt,  being  out  of  sight  of 
the  French  artillery.  The  other  three  battalions  formed  up  on  the  West  of 
the  road,  the  30th  being  nearest  to  it.  Halkett  himself  rode  forward  on  the  West 
side  of  the  road  to  the  Gemioncourt  brook,  to  observe  the  French  dispositions. 
He  saw  Kellerman  preparing  to  advance;  and  sending  his  aide-de-camp  to  the 
69th,  which  was  in  rear  and  out  of  sight  of  General  Pack's  right  battalions 
(the  42nd  and  44th),  ordered  it  to  form  square  in«mediately,  as  he  expected  a 
cavalry  attack.  Halkett  galloped  back  to  the  remainder  of  his  brigade  and  gave 
similar  orders. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  French  side. 

Kellerman,  setting  out  from  Charleroi,  had  trotted  without  drawing  rein  twelve 
miles  to  Frasnes,  where  he  arrived  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  from  then  till  now  had 
remained  dismounted.  To  him  Ney  sent  an  order  at  6  o'clock  to  bring  up  one 
brigade,  but  no  orders  were  sent  at  the  moment  to  the  other  cavalry  brigades  which 
were  within  reach.  As  Kellerman  approached,  Ney  galloped  up,  and  excitedly 
shaking  him  by  the  hand,  repeated,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  text  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  just  received  from  Napoleon.  He  said :  "  My  dear  General,  a 
great  effort  is  necessary;  on  you  perhaps  depends  the  fate  of  France;  you  must 
charge  and  break  through  the  infantry  in  our  front.  Advance,  and  I  will  have 
you  supported  by  all  Pirn's  cavalry."  As  Kellerman,  with  Guiton's  brigade  of  the 
8th  and  nth  Cuirassiers,  each  400  strong,  trotted  down  the  Charleroi-Brussels  road, 
along  which  he  kept  in  order  to  cross  the  Gemioncourt  brook,  the  following  was 
the  position  of  the  English  troops : — 

The  square  formed  by  the  42nd  and  44th,  standing  on  the  low  ridge  overlooking 
Gemioncourt,  was  suffering  from  the  French  artillery  and  skirmishers,  who  were 
pressing  across  the  valley  from  the  Gemioncourt  farm  buildings.  The  three  battalions 
directly  under  Halkett  were  "  preparing  for  cavalry."  As  the  69th  was  in  the  act 
of  forming  square  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded  the  ist  Army  Corps,  rode 
up,  and  in  a  loud  voice  asked  what  the  battalion  was  doing?  The  commanding 
officer  explained  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  form  square,  as  cavalry  were  coming ; 
but  the  Prince  ordered  him  to  get  into  line,  saying  he  did  not  believe  in  an  attack 
being  imminent ;  yet  800  sabres  were  at  this  moment  crossing  the  brook  within  400 
yards.  As  Keller  man's  men  passed  over  the  bridge,  the  head  of  the  column  was 
wheeled  to  the  left,  and  the  regiments  formed  in  lines  of  columns  in  succession  as 
the  rear  cleared  the  bridge.  There  is  a  hollow  at  this  spot,  which,  with  crops  five 
feet  high,  must  have  completely  hidden  the  brigade.  In  front  of  the  8th  Cuirassiers 
rode  Kellerman  and  the  Brigadier,  General  Guiton.  They  passed  behind  the  right 
flank  of  the  42nd  and  44th  square,  and,  with  the  right  squadron  on  the  road, 
came  opposite  to  the  69th,  whose  men  saw  nothing  until  Kellerman,  perceiving 
that  the  battalion  was  unprepared,  wheeled  the  leading  squadron  of  Cuirassiers  to 
its  right,  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  right  flank  oi  the  infantry,  and, 
dashing  on,  completely  rolled  up  the  battalion.  In  less  than  two  minutes  150  of 
the  580  men  of  the  69th  were  lying  on  the  ground  dead  or  dying,  and  those 
untouched  were  dispersed  in  every  direction.  Some  officers  and  men  took  shelter 
under  the  bayonets  of  the  42nd  and  44th  square ;  the  mounted  officers  fled  by  the 
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West  of  the  road  back  to  Quatre  Bras,  pur- 
sued   by    a  troop    of  Cuirassiers,   and    then 
only  escaped  by  riding  through  one  of    the 
Hanoverian  battalions  on  the   Namur   road. 
Major    Lindsay,    Lieutenant   Pigot,  and    Mr. 
Clarke,    a    volunteer,     resisted     desperately. 
Clarke  killed  three  cuirassiers,  and  although 
himself   wounded   in   twenty-two    places    by 
sabre   cuts,    preserved    the    colour     he    was 
carrying.     The  other  colour,  taken  by  Cuiras- 
sier Henry,  was  sent  back  immediately  South 
of  the  brook  and  paraded  along  the  front  of 
Foy's  infantry,  just  before  it  started  to  support 
the  cavalry  attack,  the  trophy  being  greeted 
by    the    French    soldiers    with    enthusiastic 
cheers.     The  remainder  of  the  8th  Cuirassiers 
passed  on  towards  Quatre  Bras,  and  now  the 
nth,  moving  on  the  West  of  the  road,  was 
approaching  the  British  battalions. 
The  30th  Regiment,  which  had  also  deployed  by  order  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
saw  in  sufficient  time  Kellerman's  advance,  and,  getting  hastily  into  square,  was  ready, 
although  on  two  sides  the  men  stood  six  instead  of  four  deep.     The  nth  Cuirassiers 
charged  simultaneously  two  faces  of  the  square ;  but  the  men,  standing  firm,  beat 
off  the  leading  squadrons,  which  Kellerman  himself  rallying,  took  towards  the  right 
of  Halkett's  brigade.     Avoiding   the  73rd   (British)   and   two  Brunswick   battalions, 
which  appeared  to  be  steady,  the  Cuirassiers  advanced  on  Halkett^s  right  battalion. 
It   had   been   in  square  on  the   rising   ground  close  to  Quatre  Bras,  and  was  fired 
into  so  heavily  by  the  batteries  from  within  the  wood,  at  case-shot  distance,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  deploy  into  line,  in  which  order   the   battalion  was  advancing 
as  the  Cuirassiers  approached.     The  battalion  had  become  unsteady  by  the  fall  of  its 
senior  officers,  and  it  broke  ere   Kellerman  closed  with  it,  taking  refuge  inside  the 
wood.      Up  to  this  moment  Kellerman's  attack  had  achieved  considerable  success. 
He  had  ridden  over  two  battalions,   and  his  regiments   kept  the  remainder  of  the 
Infantry  in  squares,  in  which  formation   they  offered  an  easy  target  for  the  French 
artillery.      The   Cuirassiers   were   now,   however,  suffering  severely,   not  only  from 
the  fire  of  the  battalions  which  stood  grouped  around  them,  but  also  from  artiller>' 
which  had  just  come  into  action  on  the  Namur  road. 

While  these  attacks  were  proceeding,  Wathier*s  Lancer  brigade  (Bird's  Division) 
had  advanced  to  the  East  of  the  road,  and  made  several  gallant  but.  fruitless 
attacks  on  the  squares  standing  firm  in  that  part  of  the  field.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  the  high  rye-grass  hid  the  battalions  from  the  view  of  these  daring 
horsemen,  individual  Lancers,  riding  up  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  British  squares, 
stuck  their  lances  in  the  ground  as  a  point  for  the  squadron  officers  to  lead  on. 

The  28th  (English)  Battalion  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Cuirassiers  and  Lancers 
on  three  different  sides,  but  animated  by  General  Picton  commanding  the  Division, 
who  loudly  called  on  the  men  to  remember   Egypt,*   the  battalion  reserved  its  fire 

*  On  March  2ist,  1801,  the  28th,  when  hotly  engaged  with  an  enemy  in  its  front,  was  attacked 
in  rear  by  a  column,  which,  concealed  by  the  mist,  had  got  round  the  battalion.  The  rear  rank  was 
faced  about,  and  the  simultaneous  front  and  rear  attacks  were  repulsed.  The  regiment  still  wears 
a  head-dress  with  numbers  both  in  front  and  in  rear,  in  commemoration  of  its  brave  conduct  on  this 
occasion. 
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till  the  foe  was  within  fifteen  paces  of  the 
bayonets,  and  then  repulsed  the  attack. 
During  the  first  attack  made  by  the  Lancer 
brigade  of  Pirn's  division,  the  commanding 
oflScer  of  the  28th  Regiment,  Colonel  Belton, 
arrived  from  England,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand ;  and  about  forty-eight  hours  afterwards 
he  received  the  command  of  the  brigade, 
when  Pack  took  over  Picton's  division  'on  the 
death  of  that  officer. 

Near  the  Namur  road.  Colonel  Galbois, 
who  two  hours  earlier,  during  the  first  charge, 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  audacious 
leading  in  the  charge  on  the  42nd,  attacked, 
close  to  the  Namur  road,  a  Hanoverian  i 
square,  which  he  entirely  destroyed.  Being ' 
however  surrounded  by  other  battalions,  the 
Lancers   suffered  heavy  loss,  but  carried  off 

their    Colonel,   who    had    been    dangerously  ^'''  ^*o'»«»  f*i<!^on. 

wounded  close  under  the  serried  bayonets  he  had  tried  to  break  down. 

Kellerman,  having  routed  two  British  battalions,  collected  his  men,  and  attempted 
to  advance  up  the  Brussels  road.  As  he  moved  on,  he  passed  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  two  guns  at  case-shot  range.  From  the  houses  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  from  the 
North-East  corner  of  the  Bossu  wood,  there  came  a  shower  of  bullets  ;  and  presently 
Kellerman's  horse  fell  dead  on  its  rider.  Up  to  this  time,  between  6.30  and  7  p.m., 
the  Cuirassiers,  inspired  by  the  Leader  whom  all  knew  by  sight,  or  by  repute,  had 
shown  courage  seldom  surpassed;  but  when  Kellerman  fell  they  fled,  deaf  to  the 
commands  and  entreaties  of  their  officers.  Galloping  over  everything  in  their  way, 
they  carried  with  them  in  a  tumultuous  mob  Wathier's  Lancer  brigade.  Kellerman, 
though  much  shaken,  was  not  seriously  hurt,  and,  supporting  himself  on  the  necks 
of  two  of  his  men's  horses,  he  ran  out  of  action.  As  Guiton's  Cuirassiers  with 
Wathier's  Lancers  galloped  wildly  to  the  rear,  they  took  with  them  the  Chasseurs  brigade 
which  had  not  been  closely  engaged  in  the  last  attack.  The  crowd  of  fugitives  did 
not  stop  until  it  got  past  the  hospitals  on  die  South  side  of  Frasnes,  and  up  to 
where  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  stood.  Foy's  infantry  columns,  which  had  gone 
forward  after  cheering  Kellerman's  initial  success  in  overthrowing  the  69th  Regiment, 
became  demoralised  at  the  sight  of  their  flying  horsemen,  and  began  to  give  way, 
and  but  for  Ney  would  have  followed  the  retreating  cavalry.  The  hero  of  Redinha 
(Spain),  and  of  many  rear-guard  fights  in  Russia  (18 12),  dismounting,  with  great 
personal  exertion  restored  order. 

By  nightfall  the  French  were  driven  back  to  their  morning  position,  the  English 
holding  Gemioncourt  and  the  Southern  end  of  the  Bossu  wood. 

The  respective  losses  of  the  Allied  troops  indicate  by  which  nationalities  the 
brunt  of  the  fight  was  borne : — 

The  British  lost 2,200 

The  Brunswickers 800 

The  Hanoverians 360 

The  Dutch- Belgians (doubtful) 

The  French  lost  4000  men. 
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Observations. 

I  remarked,  in  the  narrative,*  on  the  want  of  enterprise  shown  by  Pirn's  cavalry 
division  in  not  venturing  to  pass  round  the  West  side  of  the  Bossu  wood.  There 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  reconnoitring  round  this  flank,  nor  on  the  Eastern 
flank  through  Piermont,  and  up  the  Namur-Nivelles  road.  Information  of  Perponcher  s 
weakness  wouid  have  been  of  great  importance  to  Ney,  for,  had  he  known  there  was 
but  a  handful  of  men  in  his  front,  he  could  easily  have  seized  Quatre  Bras  before 
that  place  was  reinforced. 

Pirn's  first  attack  was  well  designed,  the  movement  of  the  supporting  brigade 
of  Lancers  in  reversing  their  front  and  attacking  the  rear  of  Pack*s  brigade  being  in 
itself  a  bold  conception.  In  the  execution,  however,  there  was  a  w^ant  of  combina- 
tion ;  the  leading  squadrons  and  individual  men  charged  with  devoted  courage,  but 
these  attacks  were  disunited  :  when  the  squadrons  in  front  opened  out  to  either 
flank  and  retired,  those  following  generally  did  the  same,  but  without  closing  on 
the  bayonets.  When  the  leading  squadron  rode  into  the  42nd  square,  the  side  faces, 
if  attacked  at  the  same  moment,  must  have  been  overwhelmed. 

A  perusal  of  French  accounts  of  Quatre  Bras  shows  most  English  versions  of 
Kellerman's  charges  to  be  inaccurate.  Even  the  Standard  authority  makes  the 
Cuirassiers  take  part  in  the  attacks  which  were  finished  by  5  p.m.  Now,  Kellerman's 
men  did  not  advance  from  Frasnes  till  after  6  p.m.,  and  his  report  (of  which,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  late  French  Minister  of  War,  Gi^n^ral  du  Miribel,  I  hold  a 
copy),  dated  at  10  p.m.,  June  i6th,  shows  clearly  that  he  took  part  only  in  the 
last  attack.  His  success  was  obtained,  to  quote  from  his  report,  over  "  an  indomitable 
infantry,  whose  cool  courage  enabled  them  to  fire  as  if  on  a  drill  parade." 

Marmont  puts  Kellerman  as  the  first  of  the  only  three  French  cavalry  leaders 
whom  twenty  years  of  war  produced.  His  prompt  change  of  front,  when  he  saw 
over  the  top  of  the  rye-grass  the  open  flank  of  the  69th  Regiment,  showed  that 
the  hero  of  Marengo  had  lost  nothing  of  the  quick  decision  which  enabled  him, 
fifteen  years  previously,  with  400  sorely  tried  cavalry,  to  overthrow  2000  victorious 
Austrian  Grenadiers.  It  was,  however,  a  mistake  for  Kellerman  and  the  Brigadier- 
General  to  ride  with  the  leading  squadrons  in  the  attack;  moreover,  and  possibly 
in  consequence,  the  supporting  regiment,  nth  Cuirassiers,  failed  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  British  regiments,  30th  and  73rd,  not  having  been  led  straight 
on  the  squares  with  the  determination  which  characterised  the  attack  of  the  8th 
Cuirassiers. 

The  Rank  and  File  were  animated  by  personal  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  but 
their  mistrust  of  officers  for  the  greater  part  personally  unknown  to  them  is 
comprehensible,  seeing  that  many  of  these  had  gone  from  the  Napoleonic  Government 
to  the  Legitimists,  and  back  again  within  twelve  months.  Although  the  6th 
Lancers,  led  by  Colonel  Galbois,  probably  owing  to  his  personal  influence  and 
great  courage,  achieved  a  startling  success  over  the  Hanoverian  battalion,  yet  the 
lessened  vigour  of  the  second  attack  is  one  more  proof  of  the  adage  that  cavalry 
should  not  be  asked  to  undertake  desperate  attacks  twice  during  the  same  day. 
The  want  of  confidence  in  squadron  leaders,  obtainable  only  by  long  association, 
is  plainly  shown  from  the  panic  by  which  the  cavalry  were  stricken  after 
Kellerman  fell. 

In  considering  how  much  of  the  success  actually  attained  would  be  possible  over 
infantry  armed  with  the  magazine  rifle,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  attacking  squadrons 
were  hidden  by  the  high  crops  until  they  got  close  to  the  Infantry.     Magazine  rifles 
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would  not  have  helped  the  69th  Regiment,  as  the  men  could  not  see  the  8th 
Cuirassiers  until  the  leading  squadron  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  right  flank 
of  the  battalion ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Cavalry  which  were  beaten  off  by  the 
42nd  and  44th  would  certainly  have  not  come  into  action  again  on  the  same  day, 
had  those  gallant  regiments  been  armed  with  repeating  rifles. 

The  actual  charges  were  not,  however,  the  only  service  rendered  by  the  French 
squadrons  this  day.  Their  threatening  attitude  kept  the  British  battalions  continually 
in  square,  in  which  close  formation  they  suffiered  terrible  losses  from  artillery  fire ; 
and  such  was  the  moral  effect  produced  by  them  that  many  of  our  battalions  slept 
in  square  during  the  night,  being  apprehensive  of  a  renewed  attack  by  the  dreaded 
horsemen. 

As  the  evening  of  the  17th  closed  in,  picquets  were  thrown  out  by  the  French 
and  English  outposts,  and  this  gave  rise  to  two  determined  charges  by  half-squadrons, 
one  of  which,  under  Captain  Heyliger,  7th  Hussars,  was  checked  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who,  however,  commended  the  gallantry  shown  by  the  officer  and  his 
troop.  In  the  other  charge,  half  a  squadron  of  the  2nd  Light  Dragoons  of  the 
King's  German  Legion,  advancing  from  Hougomont  up  to  the  farm  Mon  Plaisir, 
drove  back  some  French  squadrons,  and  recaptured  three  carriages  laden  with 
British  sick  and  wounded  men.  As  the  opposing  lines  of  vedettes,  sentries  and 
picquets,  got  into  position,  and  the  artillery  on  either  side  ceased  fire,  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  broke,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the 
contending  forces,  which,  separated  by  a  distance  of  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  only,  were  without  tents  or  any  means  of  shelter.  The  Allies  had  the 
great  advantage  of  having  got  into  position  in  sufficient  time  to  collect  fuel,  and 
soon  large  fires  blazed  along  the  whole  of  their  position.  The  horses  were  short 
of  food,  but  not  the  men,  as  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  case ;  for,  even 
allowing  for  the  one  day's  rations  which  had  been  thrown  away  half-cooked  when  the 
troops  were  hurrying  up  to  Quatre  Bras,  they  should  have  been  in  possession  of  food 
for  the  17  th.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  wet  to  the  skin.  Our  men,  or  at 
least  Picton's  Division,  had  no  great-coats,  for  it  was  thought  they  could  not  carry 
them  firom  Brussels ;  but  they  were  all  in  good  spirits  when,  on  passing  the  grog 
cask,  each  received  a  small  tot  of  gin. 

The  British  cavalry,  which  arrived  shortly  before  nightfall,  bivouaced  in  fields 
of  standing  wheat  and  barley,  and  many  horses  died  from  having  eaten  the 
indigestible  green  crops.  During  the  night  fine  rain  fell,  adding  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  numberless  wounded  men  who  were  scattered  all  over  the  ground  between 
the  Gemioncourt  stream  and  Quatre  Bras. 

No  movement  was  made  by  the  troops  on  either  side  until  about  an  hour  before 
daylight  on  the  17th,  when  a  British  cavaky  patrol,  getting  accidentally  between  the 
French  and  English  picquets  near  Piermont,  caused  a  scare  which  was  transmitted 
all  along  the  line,  and  was  stopped  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  senior  officers  in  the 
French  and  English  armies. 

Neither  Ney  nor  Wellington  knew  at  daybreak  on  the  17th  the  result  of  the 
fighting  at  Ligny.  The  Duke  sent  a  patrol  with  a  staff"  oflftcer  down  the  Namur 
road ;  and  the  officer,  following  the  line  of  Retresrt,  learnt  at  7.30  a.m.,  at  Tilly,  seven 
miles  East  of  Quatre  Bras,  from  General  Ziethen,  commanding  the  rear-guard,  that  the 
Prussians  had  retreated,  and  that  the  French  had  not  followed  them  across  the 
Namur  road.  Wellington,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  made  his  dispositions  to 
retire  on  Waterloo,  and  about  11  am.  the  cavalry  took  over  the  advanced  posts, 
a  squadron  of  the  infantry  moving  back  without  molestation  into  the  position  in 
which  they  fought  on  the  i8th. 
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About  2  p.m.  the  cavalry  retired  in  three 
columns,  the  centre  one  on  Genappe,  a  well- 
built  town  of  about  1200  inhabitants.  The 
flank  columns  were  led  so  as  to  pass  the  Dyle 
river  above,  and  below  the  town.  The  left 
column,  composed  of  Vandeleur's  and  Vivian's 
brigades,  when  crossing  by  the  bridge  at  Thuy, 
was  followed  closely  by  the  French ;  but  the 
movement  being  skilfully  effected,  the  troops 
got  across  the  Dyle  before  the  French  had  an 
opportunity  of  charging,  and  the  loth  Hussars 
dismounting  behind  a  bank,  prevented  any 
serious  pursuit  on  that  flank. 

The   morning    had   been    oppressively    hot, 

without  a  breath  of  air,  the  sky  being  covered 

by  low-lying,  dense  clouds.     When  the  British 

William  Prince  of  Orange,  gu^s  on  the  right,  Or  Western  flank,  opened  fire 

against  the  advancing  French  columns,  the  concussion  in  the  air  brought  down  the 

clouds,  and   the  noise  of  the  guns  was   followed   by   a  terrible  burst  of  thunder, 

accompanied  by  rain  of  tropical  violence.     In  a  few  minutes  all   movements   faster 

than  a  walk,  except  on  the  road,  became  impossible,  for  the  horses  sank  in  the  soft 

fields,  on  the   high  ground   up  to  their  knees,  and  on  the  lower  features  up  to 

their  girths. 

Some  good  work  was  done  by  a  squadron  of  the  7th  Hussars,  left  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Dyle  to  cover  the  movement  of  the  Household  brigade  through  the  long, 
narrow,  stone-paved  street  of  Genappe,  which  constitutes  a  defile  for  a  thousand  yards. 
Lieutenant  O'Grady  with  half  of  the  rear  squadron  was  posted  on  the  Genappe- 
Quatre  Bras  road,  when  the  leading  French  troops  threatened  to  cut  off"  the  remainder 
of  the  squadron,  then  extended  in  skirmishing  order  to  the  Westward.  O'Grady,  by 
a  succession  of  bold  advances  up  the  road,  impressed  the  French  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  about  to  be  attacked,  and  they  drew  back  sufficiently  far  to  enable  O'Grady 
to  pass  the  whole  of  the  skirmishers  from  the  flank  into  the  town,  and  he  regained 
the  North  side  of  Genappe  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  French  then, 
following  up,  placed  a  battery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dyle,  which  fired  with 
effect  upon  the  7th  Hussars,  formed  on  the  road  on  the  Northern  outskirts  of 
the  town. 

The  English  centre  column  at  this  moment  was  thus  formed : — 
Lord  Edward  Somerset's  (ist)  Brigade  and  the  Horse  Artillery  were  on,  or  close 
to,  the  road,  700  yards  to  the  North  of  Genappe ;  the  Union  Brigade  was  deployed 
alongside  in  the  fields  on  the  West  of  the  road ;  the  7th  Hussars  were  on  the  road 
itself,  with  another  light  cavalry  regiment  in  support.  The  centre  paved  roadway 
has  here  a  wide  unmetalled  track  on  either  side,  and  three  vehicles  can  move  abreast 
on  the  causeway  without  difficulty.  It  will  allow  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  horsemen 
moving  in  line  on  it. 

As  the  head  of  the  French  column,  composed  of  Lancers  in  red  jackets, 
appeared  in  the  exit  from  the  street,  the  7th  Hussars,  working  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  their  Honorary  Colonel,  Lord  Uxbridge,  were  let  go,  and  they  galloped 
boldly  at  their  foe  drawn  up  on  the  road.  The  Lancers,  putting  the  flank  men  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  dropped  their  lance  points,  and,  at  the  halt,  awaited 
the  attack.  This  was  vigorously  pushed  home,  but  the  Hussars  were  unable  to 
penetrate  the  line  of  steel  points.     Both  the  French  and  English   squadron  leaders, 
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hemmed  in  by  the  crossed  weapons,  were  killed,  the  Hussars  failing  to  break 
through  the  Lancers,  who  were  supported  by  a  mass  of  cavalry  as  thick  as  the 
horses  could  stand.  The  7th  men  fought  desperately  for  some  time,  but;  outnumbered 
and  fired  on  by  French  artillery,  were  eventually  driven  back.  The  Lancers  now 
followed  them  up,  when  the  engaged  squadron  of  the  7th,  rallying  on  the  support, 
drove  the  Lancers  back  to  the  town.  Again  and  again  were  these  charges  renewed  : 
as  Lord  Uxbridge  wrote,  "a  determined  see-saw  being  kept  up  for  a  considerable 
time." 

Lord  Uxbridge  eventually  withdrew  the  7th  Hussars,  and,  riding  to  the  supporting 
regiment,  ordered  it  to  advance.  Our  men  had  learnt  to  appreciate  the  power 
of  the  lance ;  and  Lord  Uxbridge's  **  address  not  being  received  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  he  had  anticipated,"  he  ordered  the  regiment  to  get  off  the  roadway, 
calling  up  two  squadrons  of  the  ist  Life  Guards,  under  Major  Kelly.  The  Life 
Guards  were  at  the  moment  moving  in  "threes"*  up  the  road  towards  Brussels, 
and  "going  about,"  galloped  down  the  roadway  at  speed  towards  the  Lancers,  who 
were  advancing  at  the  "  trot "  at  the  same  moment,  up  the  road,  the  slope  of  which 
is  about  equal  to  that  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  towards  Grosvenor  Place.  The 
Lancers  hesitated,  went  "about"  just  as  the  Life  Guards  reached  them,  and  were 
overthrown  with  considerable  slaughter.  Colonel  Sir  John  Elley,  who  was  on  the 
staff,  but  who  had  joined  in  the  charge,  cut  down  a  Lancer  on  either  side  of  him 
as  the  Life  Guards  collided  with  the  mass  of  Frenchmen.  The  road,  and  adjoining 
fields,  were  strewn  with  men  and  horses.  The  whole  column,  turning  in  the  narrow 
street,  was  driven  out  of  the  Southern  end  of  the  town. 

The  result  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The  Lancers  were  small  men  on 
light  horses,  and  could,  as  I  showed  in  the  previous  article,  have  had  but  very 
elementary  training.  They  were  trotting  up  hill  as  the  Life  Guards  approached.  Our 
big  men,  on  powerful  horses,  had  the  advantage  of  the  downward  slope,  and  were 
animated,  as  every  unprejudiced  person  will  admit,  with  a  greater  desire  to  close 
with  the  foe  than  that  of  the  raw  troops  towards  whom  they  were  riding.  The 
French  officers,  as  at  Quatre  Bras,  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  efficiency 
in  their  men  by  freely  hazarding  their  lives.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sourd  was  badly 
wounded,  his  sword-arm  being  so  hacked  by  sabres  as  to  be  practically  severed. 
He  had  the  arm  amputated,  and,  according  to  Prince  Edouard  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne, 
remounted  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  within  an  hour  was  again  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  The  Life  Guards,  after  chasing  the  French  right  through 
the  town,  withdrew  slowly  to  Waterloo,  and  the  Light  Dragoon  regiment  took  up 
the  duties  of  rear-guard. 

Between  6  and  7  p.m.  Napoleon  deployed  a  division  of  heavy  cavalry  near  La 
Belle  Alliance,  and  opened  fire  with  four  batteries.  The  Allies  replied  with  sixty 
cannon,  and  the  French  moved  back  to  their  bivouacs. 

On  the  French  side,  however,  matters  were  different.  It  was  11  p.m.  on  the 
17th  before  Donzelot's  infantry  passed  through  Genappe,  the  single  street  of  which 
was  so  choked  with  artillery  and  baggage  waggons  that  the  infantry  were  obliged 
to  cross  the  Dyle  at  Thuy,  and  thence  march  across  standing  crops  of  wheat  and 
hemp,  which  wetted  their  clothes  up  to  the  waist,  and  occasionally  they  sank  in  up 
to  the  knee.  The  night  was, so  dark  that  they  had  to  move  on  connecting  files  of 
cavalry  soldiers  placed  at  two  hundred  yards  distance  apart,  and  who  kept  on  shouting 
"  This  way,  this  way  !  "  Erckmann  Chatrian  describes  vividly  how,  long  past  midnight, 
companies  of  exhausted  and  ravenous  men,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  "  broke 
their  ranks  "  in  order  to  dig  up  radishes  and  other  vegetables  in  the  gardens  of  the 

*  On  a  front  of  six  men. 
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farms  they  passed,  for  the  provision  waggons  were  far  behind;  and  even  on  the 
1 8th,  when  at  8  a.m.  the  waggons  arrived,  they  contained  nothing  but  spirit  rations, 
which  were  issued  without  anything  for  the  men  to  eat. 

There  was  little  or  no  fuel  available  for  the  French,  and  moreover,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  orders  had  been  given  prohibiting  fires  being  lighted.  Between  2 
and  3  a.m.  on  the  i8th  the  rain  lightened  a  little.  Nevertheless  day  dawned  on  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  whose  clothes  wer^  wet  through  ;  but  while  the 
French  were  hungry  and  cheerless,  the  large  fires  kept  up  by  the  Allies  enabled 
their  men  to  dry  their  clothes,  and   they  all  had  some  food. 

Evelyn  Wood. 


NOW   YOU    ARE    MINE. 

XT  OW  you  are  mine,  what  is  there  left  to  pray 
-^  ^       Of  the  high  gods,  since  you  and  love  combine 
To  make  this  earth  a  paradise  for  me, 
Turning  life's  sordid  cares  to  joy  divine, 
Now  you  are  mine.-^ 

Now  you  are  mine,  and  love  sings  in  my  heart 
A  rhapsody  perennially  sublime  ; 
I  count  the  past  a  sleep  from  which  I  wake 
To  find  in  your  dear  eyes  love's  godhead  shine, 
Now  you  are  mine. 

Now  you  are  mine,  e'en  Fate  may  do  her  worst : 
I  do  disdain  all  fear  save  that,  in  fine, 
Of  losing  you — long-loved  and  hardly-won 
By  patient  vigils  kneeling  at  love's  shrine — 
Now  you  are  mine. 

Ethel  M.  de  Fonblanque, 
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CHAPIER    XXV. 

"l    FORBID   YOU." 

ON  the  fonowing  Monday  inorning  Joan  l)egan  her  career  as  a  shop  girl,  to 
describe  which  in  detail  would  be  too  long,  however  instructive  it  might 
prove.  Her  actual  work,  especially  at  this,  the  dead  season  of  the  year,  was  not  so 
hard  as  she  had  expected,  nor  was  she  long  in  mastering  her  duties ;  but,  accustomed 
as  she  was  to  a  country  life  and  the  fresh  air,  she  soon  found  confinement  for  so  many 
hours  a  day  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  shop  exceedingly  irksome.  From  Kent 
Street  to  Messrs.  Black  &  Parker's  was  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk ;  and,  as  Joan 
discovered  by  experiment,  without  exposing  herself  to  many  annoyances  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  wander  about  the  streets  after  dark  in  search  of  exercise.  As  a  last 
resource  she  was  driven  to  rising  at  the  peep  of  day  and  taking  her  walks  abroad 
in  the  Park  so  soon  as  the  gates  were  open— a  daily  constitutional  which,  if  whole- 
some, was  not  exhilarating,  and  one  that  could  only  be  practised  in  fine  weather  and 
while  the  days  were  long.  This  craving  for  air,  however,  was  among  the  least  of 
her  troubles,  for  soon  it  became  clear  to  her  that  she  had  no  vocation  for  shop 
life ;  indeed,  she  learned  to  loathe  it  and  its  surroundings.  At  first  the  humours 
of  the  business  amused  her  a  little,  but  very  shortly  she  discovered  that  even  about 
these  there  was  a  terrible  sameness,  for  one  cannot  be  perpetually  entertained  by 
the  folly  of  old  ladies  trying  to  make  themselves  look  young,  or  by  the  vanity  of 
the  young  ones  neglected  by  nature  and  attempting  to  supply  their  deficiencies  with 
costly  garments. 

What  galled  her  chiefly,  however,  were  the  attentions  with  which  she  was  honoured 
by  the  young  men  of  the  establishment.  Worst  of  all,  the  oiled  and  curled 
Mr.  Waters  singled  her  out  as  the  object  of  his  especial  admiration,  till  at  length 
she  lost  her  temper,  and  answered  him  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  check  his  advances 
once  and  for  all.     He  left  her  muttering  "  You  shall  pay  for  that " ;  and  he  kept  his 
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word,  for  thenceforth  her  life  was  made  a  misery  to  her,  and  it  seemed  that  she 
could  do  nothing  right.  As  it  chanced,  he  could  not  actually  dischai^e  her,  for  Joan 
had  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  one  of  the  owners  of  the  business,  who,  when 
Mr.  Waters  made  some  trumped-up  complaint  against  her,  dismissed  it  with  a  hint 
that  he  had  better  be  more  careful  as  to  his  facts  in  future. 

For  the  rest,  she  had  no  amusements  and  no  friends,  and  during  all  the  time 
she  spent  in  London  she  never  visited  a  theatre  or  other  place  of  entertainment. 
Her  only  recreation  was  to  read  when  she  could  get  the  books,  or,  failing  this,  to 
sit  with  little  Mrs.  Bird  in  the  Kent  Street  parlour  and  perfect  herself  in  the  art  of 
conversation  with  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

As  may  be  imagined,  such  an  existence  did  not  tend  to  cause  Joan  to  forget 
her  past,  or  the  man  who  was  to  her  heart  what  the  sun  is  to  the  world.  She 
could  renounce  him,  she  could  go  away  vowing  that  she  would  never  see  him 
more ;  but  to  live  without  him,  and  especially  to  live  such  a  life  as  hers,  ah !  that 
was  another  matter. 

Moreover,  as  time  went  on,  a  new  terror  took  her,  that,  vague  in  the  b^inning, 
grew  week  by  week  more  definite  and  more  dreadful.  At  first  she  could  scarcely 
believe  it,  for  somehow  such  a  thing  had  never  entered  into  her  calculations;  but 
soon  she  was  forced  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  fact,  an  appalling,  unalterable  fact, 
which,  as  yet  secret  to  herself,  must  shortly  become  patent  to  the  whole  world. 
The  night  that  the  truth  came  home  to  her  without  the  possibility  of  further  doubt 
was  perhaps  the  most  terrible  which  she  ever  spent.  For  some  hours  she  thought 
that  she  must  go  mad :  she  wept,  she  prayed,  she  called  upon  the  name  of  her  lover, 
who,  although  he  was  the  author  of  her  woe,  in  some  mysterious  fashion  had  now 
grown  doubly  dear  to  her,  till  at  last  sleep  or  insensibility  brought  her  reliefl  But 
sleep  passes  with  the  darkness,  and  she  awoke  to  find  this  new  spectre  standing  by 
her  bedside  and  to  know  that  there  it  must  always  stand  till  the  end  came.  All 
that  day  she  went  about  her  work  dazed  by  her  secret  agony  of  mind,  but  in  the 
evening  her  senses  seemed  to  come  back  to  her,  bringing  with  them  new  and 
acuter  suffering. 

Where  was  she  to  go  and  what  was  she  to  do,  she  who  had  no  friend  in  the  wide 
world,  or  at  least  none  in  whom  she  could  confide  ?  Soon  they  would  turn  her  out 
upon  the  streets ;  even  the  Bird  family  would  shrink  from  her  as  though  she  had  a 
leprosy.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  end  it  at  once,  and  herself  with  it  ?  Abandoning 
her  usual  custom,  Joan  did  not  return  home,  but  wandered  about  London  heedless  of 
the  stares  and  insults  of  the  passers-by,  till  at  length  she  came  to  Westminster  Bridge. 
She  had  not  meant  to  come  there— indeed,  she  did  not  know  the  way— but  the  river 
had  drawn  her  to  its  brink,  as  it  has  drawn  so  many  an  unfortunate  before  her.  There 
beneath  those  dim  and  swirling  waters  she  could  escape  her  shame  and  find  peace,  or 
at  least  take  it  to  a  region  beyond  all  familiar  things,  whereof  the  miseries  and  unrest 
would  not  be  those  of  the  earth,  even  if  they  surpassed  them.  Twice  she  crossed  the 
bridge  ;  once  she  tore  herself  away,  walking  for  a  while  along  the  Embankment ;  then 
she  returned  to  it  again,  brought  back  by  the  irresistible  attraction  of  the  darkling  river. 

Now  she  thought  that  she  would  do  it,  and  now  her  hand  was  on  the  parapet. 
She  was  quite  alone  for  the  moment,  there  were  none  to  stop  her, — ^alone  with  her 
fear  and  fate.  Yes,  she  would  do  it :  but  oh  !  what  of  Henry  ?  Had  she  a  right  to 
make  him  a  murderer  ?  Had  she  the  right  to  be  the  murderess  of  his  child  ?  What 
would  he  say  when  he  heard,  and  what  would  he  think  ?  After  all,  why  should  she 
kill  herself?  Was  it  so  wicked  to  become  a  mother?  According  to  religion  and 
custom,  yes — that  is,  such  a  mother  as  she  would  be— but  how  about  nature? 
As  for  the  sin,  she  could  not  help  it.      It  was  done,  and  she  must  suffer  for  it. 
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She  had  broken  the  law  of  God,  and  doubtless  God  would  exact  retribution  from 
her;  indeed,  already  He  was  exacting  it.  At  least  she  might  plead  that  she  loved 
this  man,  and  there  were  many  married  women  who  could  bear  their  children 
without  shame,  and  could  not  say  as  much.  Yet  they  were  virtuous  and  she  was 
an  outcast — that  was  the  rule.  Well,  what  did  it  matter  to  her?  They  could  not 
put  her  in  prison,  and  she  had  no  name  to  lose.  Why  should  she  kill  herself? 
Why  should  she  not  bear  her  baby  and  love  it  for  its  father's  sake  and  its  own  ? 
Now  she  came  to  think  of  it,  there  was  nothing  that  she  would  like  better.  Doubt- 
less there  would  be  difficulties  and  troubles,  but  she  was  answerable  to  rto  one. 
However  much  she  might  be  ashamed  of  herself,  there  were  none  to  be  ashamed 
of  her,  and  therefore  it  was  a  mere  question  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  She 
could  get  these  from  Mr.  Levinger,  or,  failing  him,  from  Henry.  He  would  not 
leave  her  to  starve,  or  his  child  either — she  knew  him  too  well  for  that.  What  a  fool 
she  had  been !  Had  she  not  come  to  her  senses,  by  now  she  would  be  floating  on 
that  river  or  lying  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Well,  she  had  done  with  that, 
and  so  she  might  as  w^ell  go  home.  The  future  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven  she 
must  face,  that  was  all;  she  had  sown,  and  she  must  reap — as  we  always  do. 

Accordingly  she  hailed  a  passing  hansom  and  told  the  driver  to  take  her  to 
the  Marble  Arch,  for  she  was  too  weary  to  walk;  moreover  she  did  not  know 
the  road. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  she  reached  Kent  Street.  "  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bird, 
"  how  flushed  you  look !  Where  have  you  been  ?  We  were  all  getting  quite  anxious 
about  you." 

"  I  have  been  walking,"  answered  Joan  :  "  I  could  not  stand  the  heat  of  that  shop 
any  longer,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  must  get  some  exercise  or  faint." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  young  women  ought  to  walk  about  the  streets  by  themselves 
at  night,"  said  Mrs.  Bird  reprovingly.     "  If  you  were  so  very  anxious  for  exercise  I 
daresay  that  I  could  have  managed  to  accompany  you.     Have  you  had  supper  ?  " 
"  No,  and  I  don't  want  any.     I  think  tliat  I  will  go  to  bed.     I  am  tired." 
"  You  will  certainly  not  go  to  bed,  Joan,  until  you  have  had  something  to  eat.     I 
don't  know  what  has  come  to  you — I  don't  indeed." 

So  Joan  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  go  through  the  farce  of  swallowing  some 
food,  while  Sally  ministered  to  her,  and  Jim,  perceiving  that  something  was  wrong, 
smiled  sympathetically  across  the  table.  How  she  got  through  the  meal  she  never 
quite  knew,  for  her  mind  was  somewhat  of  a  blank ;  though  she  could  not  help 
wondering  vaguely  what  these  good  people  would  say,  could  they  become  aware  that 
within  the  last  hour  she  had  been  leaning  on  the  parapet  of  Westminster  Bridge 
purposing  to  cast  herself  into  the  Thames. 

Next  morning  Joan  went  to  her  work  as  usual.  All  day  long  she  stood  in  the 
shop  attending  to  her  duties,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  had  changed  her 
identity,  as  though  she  were  not  Joan  Haste,  but  a  different  woman,  whom  as  yet 
she  could  not  understand.  Once  before  she  had  suff"ered  this  fancied  change  of  self : 
on  that  night  when  she  lay  in  the  churchyard  clasping  Henry's  shattered  body 
to  her  breast;  and  now  again  it  was  with  her.  That  was  the  hour  when  she  had 
passed  from  the  regions  of  her  careless  girlhood  into  love's  field  of  thorns  and  flowers 
— the  hour  of  dim  and  happy  dream.  This,  the  second  and  completer  change,  came 
upon  her  in  the  hour  of  awakening ;  and  though  the  thorns  still  pierced  her  soul, 
behold,  the  red  bloom  she  had  gathered  was  become  a  bitter  fruit,  a  very  apple  of 
Sodom,  a  fruit  of  the  tree  of  sinful  knowledge  that  she  must  taste  of  in  the  wilderness 
which  she  had  won.  Love  had  been  with  her  in  the  field,  and  still  he  was  with  her 
in  the  desert ;  but  oh  !  how  diff"erent  his  aspect !  Then  he  was  bright  and  winged 
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and  beautiful,  with  lips  of  honey,  and  a  voice  of  promise  murmuring  many  a  new  and 
happy  word ;  now  he  appeared  terrible  and  stern,  and  spoke  of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and 
of  shame.  Then  also  her  lover  had  been  at  her  side,  now  she  was  utterly  alone, 
alone  with  the  accusing  angel  of  her  conscience,  and  in  this  solitude  she  must  suffer, 
with  no  voice  to  cheer  her  and  no  hand  to  help. 

¥Tom  the  hour  of  their  parting  she  had  longed  for  him,  and  desired  the  comfort 
of  his  presence.  How  much  more,  then,  did  she  long  for  him  now !  Soon  indeed 
this  craving  swallowed  up  every  other  need  of  her  nature,  and  became  a  physical 
angui^  that,  like  some  deadly  sickness,  ended  in  the  conquest  of  her  mind  and  body. 
Joan  fought  against  it  bravely,  for  she  knew  what  submission  meant.  It  meant  that 
she  would  involve  Henry  in  her  own  ruin.  She  remembered  well  what  he  had  said 
about  marrying  her,  and  the  tale  that  she  had  heard  as  to  his  refusing  to  become 
engaged  to  Miss  I^vinger  on  the  ground  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  already 
bound  to  her.  If  she  told  him  of  her  sore  distress,  would  he  not  act  upon  these 
declarations?  Would  he  not  insist  upon  making  her  his  wife,  and  could  she  find 
the  strength  to  refuse  his  sacrifice?  Beyond  the  barrier  that  she  herself  had  built 
between  them  were  peace  and  love  and  honour  for  her.  But  what  was  there  for  him  ? 
If  once  those  bars  were  down — and  she  could  break  them  with  a  touch — she  would 
be  saved  indeed,  but  Henry  must  be  lost.  She  was  acquainted  with  the  position  of  his 
affairs,  and  aware  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  a  mesalliance  only.  If  he  married 
her,  he  would  be  ruined  socially  and  financially  in  such  a  fashion  that  he  could  never 
lift  up  his  head  again.  Of  course  even  in  present  circumstances  it  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  marry  her,  especially  as  she  would  never  ask  it  of  him ;  but  if  once  they 
met,  if  once  they  corresponded  even,  as  she  knew  well,  the  whole  trouble  would  begin 
afresh,  and  at  least  there  would  be  an  end  of  his  prospects  with  Miss  Levinger.  No, 
no  ;  whatever  happened,  however  great  her  sufferings,  her  first  duty  was  silence. 

Another  week  went  by,  leaving  her  resolution  unchanged ;  but  now  her  health 
began  to  fail  beneath  the  constant  strain  of  her  anxieties,  and  a  physical  languor 
that  rendered  her  unfit  for  long  hours  of  work  in  a  heated  shop.  Now  she  lacked 
the  energy  to  tramp  about  the  Park  before  her  early  breakfast ;  indeed,  the  advance 
of  autumn,  with  its  rain  and  fogs,  made  such  exercise  impossible.  Her  first 
despair,  the  (iespair  that  suggested  suicide,  had  gone  by,  but  then  so  had  the  half- 
defiant  mood  which  followed  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  her  faults,  Joan  was 
a  decent-minded  woman,  and  one  who  felt  her  position  bitterly.  Never  for  one 
moment  of  the  day  or  night  could  she  be  free  from  remorse  and  care,  and  the 
weight  of  apprehension  that  seemed  to  crush  all  courage  out  of  her.  Even  if  from 
time  to  time  she  could  succeed  in  putting  aside  her  mental  troubles,  their  place  was 
taken  by  anxieties  for  the  future.  Soon  she  must  leave  the  home  that  sheltered 
her,  and  then  where  was  she  to  go? 

One  afternoon,  about  half  past  three  o'clock,  Joan  was  standing  in  the  mantle 
department  of  Messrs.  Black  &  Parker's  establishment  awaiting  customers.  The 
morning  had  been  a  heavy  one,  for  town  was  filling  rapidly,  and  she  felt  very  tired. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  no  fixed  rule  to  prevent  Messrs.  Black  &  Parker's  employees 
from  seating  themselves  when  not  actually  at  work;  but  since  a  pique  had 
begun  between  herself  and  Mr.  Waters,  in  practice  Joan  found  few  opportunities 
of  doing  so.  On  two  occasions  when  she  ventured  to  rest  thus  for  a  minute, 
the  manager  had  rated  her  harshly  for  indolence,  and  she  did  not  care  to  expose 
herself  to  another  such  experience.  Now  she  was  standing,  the  very  picture  of 
weariness  and  melancholy,  leaning  upon  a  chair,  when  of  a  sudden  she  looked  up 
and  saw  before  her— Ellen  Graves  and  Emma  levinger.     They  were  speaking. 
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"  Very  well,  dear,"  said  Ellen,  "  you  go  and  get  the  gloves  while  I  try  on  the 
mantles.     I  will  meet  you  presently  in  the  doorway." 

"  Yes,"  said  Emma,  and  went. 

Joan^s  first  impulse  was  to  fly ;  but  flight  was  impossible,  for  with  Ellen,  rubbing 
his  white  hands  and  bowing  at  intervals,  was  Mr.  Waters. 

"I  think  you  asked  for  velvet  mandes,  madam,  did  you  not?  Now,  miss,  the 
velvet  mantles — quick,  please — those  new  shapes  from  Paris." 

Almost  automatically  Joan  obeyed,  reaching  down  cloak  after  cloak  to  be  submitted 
to  Miss  Graves'  critical  examination.  Three  or  four  of  them  she  put  by  as  unsuitable, 
but  at  last  one  was  produced  that  seemed  to  take  her  fancy. 

"  I  should  like  the  young  person  to  try  on  this  one,  please,"  she  said. 

"  Certainly,  madam.  Now,  miss :  no,  not  that,  the  other.  Where  are  your  wits 
this  afternoon  ?  " 

Joan  put  on  the  c/oak  in  silence,  turning  herself  round  to  display  its  perfections, 
)*vith  the  vain  hope  that  Ellen's  preoccupation  and  the  gathering  gloom  in  the  shop 
would  prevent  her  from  being  recognised. 

"  It  is  very  dark  here,"  Ellen  said  presently. 

"  Yes,  madam ;  but  I  have  ordered  them  to  turn  on  the  electric  light.  Will  you 
bfe  seated  for  a  moment,  madam?" 

.Ellen  took  a  chair,  and  began  chatting  with  the  manager  about  the  advantages 
of  the  employment  of  electricity  in  preference  to  gas  in  shops,  while  Joan,  with  the 
cloak  still  on  her  shoulders,  stood  before  them  in  the  shadow. 

Just  then  she  heard  a  footstep,  the  footstep  of  a  lame  man  who  was  advancing 
towards  them  from  the  stairs,  and  the  sound  set  her  wondering  if  Henry  had  recovered 
from  his  lameness.  Next  moment  she  was  clinging  to  the  back  of  a  chair  to  save 
herself  from  falling  headlong  to  the  floor,  for  the  man  was  speaking. 

**  Are  you  here,  Ellen  ? "  he  said :  "  it  is  so  infernally  dark  in  this  place.  Oh ! 
there  you  are.  I  met  Miss  Levinger  below,  and  she  told  me  that  I  should  find  you 
upstairs  trying  on  bodices  or  something." 

"  One  does  not  generally  try  on  bodices  in  public,  Henry.     What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  than  usual,  only  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  to  Rosham 
by  the  five  o'clock  train,  and  thought  that  I  would  come  to  see  whether  you  had 
any  message  for  my  mother." 

"  Oh  !  I  understood  that  you  were  not  going  till  Wednesday,  when  you  could  have 
escorted  us  home.  No,  I  have  no  particular  message,  beyond  my  love.  You  may  tell 
her  that  I  am  getting  on  very  well  with  my  trousseau,  and  that  Edward  has  given 
me  the  loveliest  bangle." 

"I  have  to  go,"  answered  Henry:  "those  confounded  farms,  as  usual,"  and  he 
sighed. 

"  Oh  !  farms,"  said  Ellen, — "  I  am  sick  of  farms.  I  wish  that  the  art  of  agriculture 
had  never  been  invented.  Thank  goodness  " — as  the  electric  light  sprang  out  with 
a  sudden  glare — "  we  can  see  at  last.  If-  you  have  a  minute,  stop  and  give  me  your 
opinion  of  this  cloak.     Taste  is  one  of  your  redeeming  virtues,  you  know." 

"  Well,  it  is  about  all  the  time  I  have,"  he  said,  glancing  at  his  watch.  "  Where's 
the  article?" 

"  There,  before  you,  on  that  young  woman." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Henry,  "  I  see.  Charming,  I  think ;  but  a  little  long,  isn't  it  ? 
Now  I'm  off". 

At  this  moment,  for  the  first  time  Ellen  saw  Joan's  face.  She  recognised  her 
instantly — there  was  no  possibility  of  mistake  in  that  brilliant  and  merciless  light.  And 
what  a  despairing   face   it  was !   so  much  so,  indeed,  that   it  touched  even  Ellen's 
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imagination  and  moved  her  to  pity.  The  great  brown  eyes  were  opened  wide,  the  lips 
were  set  apart  and  pale,  the  head  was  bent  forward,  and  from  beneath  the  rich 
folds  of  the  velvet  cloak  the  hands  were  a  litde  lifted,  as  though  in  entreaty. 

In  an  instant  Ellen  grasped  the  facts :  Joan  Haste  had  seen  Henry,  and  was 
about  to  speak  to  him.  Trying  as  was  the  situation,  Ellen  proved  herself  its  mistress, 
as  she  had  need  to  do,  for  an  instinct  warned  her  that  if  once  these  two  recognised 
each  other  incalculable  trouble  must  result.  \\'ith  a  sudden  movement  she  threw 
herself  between  them. 

"  Very  well,  dear,'*  she  said  :  "  goodbye.  Vou  had  better  be  going,  or  you  will 
miss  the  train." 


" '  Qo  back  f  I  forbid  you. ' " 

"  All  right,"  answered  Henry,  "  there  is  no  such  desperate  hurry ;  let  me  have 
another  look  at  the  cloak." 

"  You  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  doing  that,"  she  said  carelessly ;  "  I 
have  settled  to  buy  it.  Why,  here  comes  Emma;  I  suppose  that  she  is  tired 
of  waiting." 

Henry  turned  and  began  to  walk  towards  the  stairs.  Joan  saw  that  he  was 
going,  and  made  an  instinctive  movement  as  though  to  follow  him,  hut  Ellen  was 
too  quick  for  her.  Stepping  swiftly  to  one  side,  she  spoke,  or  rather  whispered  into 
her  ear : 

"  Go  back  :   I  forbid  you  ! " 

Joan  stopped  bewildered,  and  in  another  moment  Henry  had  spoken  some  civil 
words  of  adieu  to  Emma  and  was  gone. 
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"Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  send  the  cloak  with  the  other  things?*'  said  Ellen 
to  Mr.  Waters.  "Come,  Emma,  we  must  be  going,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  the 
*at  home,'" — and,  followed  by  the  bowing  manager,  she  left  the  shop. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  murmured  Joan,  putting  her  hands  to  her  face, — "  oh,  my  God  ! 
my  God!" 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

A    LOVE    LETTER. 

Joan  never  knew  how  she  got  through  the  rest  of  that  afternoon.  She  did  not  faint, 
but  she  was  so  utterly  overcome  and  bewildered  that  she  could  do  nothing  right. 
Three  times  Mr  Waters  spoke  to  her,  with  ever-increasing  harshness,  and  on  the 
third  occasion  she  answered  him  saying, — 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it  is  not  my  fault.     I  feel  ill :  let  me  go  home." 

"  Yes,  you'd  better  go,  miss,"  he  said,  "  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  can  stop 
there.  I  shall  report  your  conduct  to  the  proprietors,  so  you  need  not  trouble  to 
return  unless  you  hear  from  me  again." 

Joan  went  without  a  word ;  and  so  ended  her  life  as  a  show-woman,  for  never 
again  did  she  set  eyes  upon  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Black  &  Parker,  or  upon 
their  estimable  manager,  Mr.  Waters. 

The  raw  damp  of  the  October  evening  revived  her  somewhat,  but  before  she 
reached  Kent  Street  she  knew  that  she  had  not  exaggerated  when  she  said  that 
she  was  ill — very  ill,  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  The  long  anxiety  and  mental 
torture,  culminating  in  the  scene  of  that  afternoon,  together  with  confinement  in 
the  close  atmosphere  of  the  shop  and  other  exciting  causes,  had  broken  down  her 
health  at  last.  Sharp  pains  shot  through  her  head  and  limbs,  she  felt  fever 
burning  in  her  blood,  and  at  times  she  trembled  so  violently  that  she  could  scarcely 
keep  her  feet.  Sally  opened  the  door  to  her  with  an  affectionate  smile,  for  the 
dumb  girl  had  learned  to  worship  her ;  but  Joan  went  straight  to  her  room  without 
noticing  her,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed.  Presently  Mrs.  Bird,  learning  from 
the  girl  that  something  was  wrong,  came  upstairs  bringing  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Joan  ;  "  I  feel  very  bad  in  my  head  and  all  over  me." 

"  Influenza,  I  expect,"  said  Mrs.  Bird ;  "  there  is  so  much  of  it  about  now.  Let 
me  help  you  off  with  your  cloak  and  things,  then  drink  this  tea  and  try  to  go  to 
sleep.     If  you  are  not  better  to-morrow  morning,  we  shall  have  to  send  for  the  doctor." 

Joan  obeyed  listlessly,  swallowing  the  tea  with  an  effort. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  nothing  on  your  mind,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bird. 
"  I  have  been  watching  you  for  a  long  while,  and  I  find  a  great  change  in  you. 
You  never  did  seem  happy  from  the  hour  that  you  came  here,  but  of  late  you  have 
been  downright  miserable." 

Joan  laughed  :  the  sound  of  that  laugh  gave  Mrs.  Bird  "  the  creeps,"  as  she  after- 
wards expressed  it. 

"  Anything  on  my  mind  ?  Yes,  I  have  everything  on  my  mind,  enough  to  drive 
me  mad  twice  over.  You've  been  very  kind  to  me,  Mrs.  Bird,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  your  goodness ;  but  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to-morrow — they  have  dismissed 
me  from  the  shop  already— so  before  I  go  I  may  as  well  tell  you  what  I  am.     To 

begin  with,  I  am  a  liar ;  and  I'm  more  than  that,  I  am Listen  !  "  and  she  bent 

her  head  forward  and  whispered  into  the  little  woman's  ear.  "  Now,"  she  added,  "  I 
don't   know  if  you  will  let  me  stop  the  night  in  the  house  after  that.     If  not,  say 
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so,  and  I'll  be  off  at  once.  I  daresay  that  they  would  take  me  in  at  a  hospital,  or 
a  home,  or  if  not  there  is  always  the  Thames.  I  nearly  threw  myself  into  it  the 
other  day,  and  this  time  I  should  not  change  my  mind."     And  again  she  laughed. 

"  My  poor  child !  my  poor,  poor  child  1  '*  said  Mrs.  Bird,  wiping  her  eyes, 
"  please  don't  talk  like  that.  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  judge  you  ? — though  it  is 
true  that  I  do  like  young  women  to  be  respectable ;  and  so  they  would  be  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  men,  the  villains!  I'd  just  like  to  tear  the  eyes  out  of  this  wicked 
one,  I  would,  who  first  of  all  leads  you  into  trouble  and  then  deserts  you." 

*' Don't  speak  of  him  like  that,"  said  Joan:  "he  didn't  lead  me, — if  anything,  I 
led  him;  and  he  didn't  desert  me,  I  ran  away  from  him.  1  think  that  he  would 
have  married  me  if  I  had  asked  him,  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.'* 

"  Why,  the  girl  must  be  mad  ! "  said  Mrs.  Bird  blankly.     "  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  ever  there  was  one;  and  I'm  not  mad,  only  can't  you  understand 
that  one  may  love  a  man  so  much  that  one  would  die  rather  than  bring  him  into 
difficulties?  There,  it's  a  long  story,  but  he  would  be  ruined  were  he  to  marry 
me.     There's  another  girl  whom  he  ought  to  marry — a  lady." 

"  He  would  be  ruined,  indeed  !     And  what  will  you  be,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care :  dead,  I  hope,  before  long.  Oh ! "  and  she 
wrung  her  hands  piteously,  "  I  saw  him  in  the  shop  this  afternoon ;  he  was  quite 
close  to  me.  Yes,  he  looked  at  a  cloak  that  I  was  showing,  and  never  knew  me  who 
wore  it.  That's  what  has  broken  me  down :  so  long  as  I  did  not  see  him  I  could 
bear  it,  but  now  my  heart  feels  as  though  it  would  burst  To  think  that  he  should 
have  been  so  close  to  me  and  not  have  known  me,  oh  !  it  is  cruel,  cruel !  " 

"  Dear,  dear ! "  said  Mrs.  Bird,  "  really  I  feel  quite  upset ;  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  this  sort  of  thing.  If  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  go  and  look  for  my  salts.  And 
now  you  get  into  bed  like  a  good  girl,  and  stop  there.'' 

"  Am  I  not  to  go  away,  then  ? "  asked  Joan. 

"  Certainly  not — at  any  rate  for  the  present.  You  are  much  too  ill  to  go 
anywhere.  And  now  there  is  just  one  thing  that  I  should  like  to  know,  and  you  may 
as  well  tell  it  me  as  you  have  told  me  so  much.     What  is  this  gentleman's  name  ?  " 

"  I'll  not  tell  you,"  answered  Joan  sullenly :  "  if  I  told  you,  you  would  be  troubling 
him ;  besides,  I  have  no  right  to  give  away  his  secrets,  whatever  I  do  with  my  own." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  no  such  great  secret  after  all,  my  dear.  Say  now,  isn't  his  name 
Henry  Graves,  and  doesn't  he  Hve  at  a  place  called  Rosham?" 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  asked  Joan,  springing  up  and  standing  over  her ;  then  she 
remembered  herself,  and  sat  down  again  upon  the  bed.  "  No,  that's  not  the  name," 
she  said;  "I  never  heard  that  name." 

"  Nobody  told  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Bird  quietly,  ignoring  Joan's  denial.  **  I  saw 
the  name  in  those  poetry  books  that  you  are  so  fond  of,  and  which  you  lent  me 
to  read ;  and  I  saw  one  or  two  notes  that  you  had  made  in  them  also,  that's  all. 
I've  had  to  watch  deaf-and-dumb  people  for  many  years,  my  dear,  and  there's 
nothing  like  it  for  sharpening  the  wits  and  teaching  one  how  to  put  two  and  two 
together.  Also  you  could  never  hear  the  name  of  Henry  without  staring  round  and 
blushing,  though  perhaps  you  didn't  know  it  yourself  Bless  you,  I  guessed  it  all  a 
month  ago,  though  I  didn't  think  that  it  was  so  bad  as  this." 

"  Oh  !  it's  mean  of  you  to  have  spied  on  me  like  that,  Mrs.  Bird,"  said  Joan, 
giving  in;  "but  it's  my  fault,  like  everything  else." 

"  Don't  you  fret  yourself  about  your  faults,  but  just  go  to  bed,  there's  a  good 
girl.  I  will  come  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  if  I  don't  find  you  fast  asleep  I  shall 
be  very  angry."  And  she  put  her  arms  about  her  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
as  a  mother  might  kiss  her  child. 
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"And  she  put  her  arms  about  her,  and  kissed  her." 

"  You  are  too  kind  to  me,  a  great  deal  too  kind,"  said  Joan,  with  a  sob.  "  Nobody 
ever  was  kind  to  me  before,  except  him,  and  that's  why  I  feel  it." 

When  Mrs.  Bird  had  gone,  Joan  undressed  herself  and  put  on  a  wrapper,  but 
she  did  not  get  into  bed.  For  a  while  she  wandered  aimlessly  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  doors  between  the  two  rooms,  apparently  without  much 
knowledge  of  what  she  was  doing.  Some  note-paper  was  lying  on  the  table  in  the 
sitting-room,  where  the  gas  was  burning,  and  it  caught  her  eye. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  wTite  ? "  she  said  aloud:  "not  to  him,  no,  but  just  ,to  put 
down  what  I  feel ;  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  play  at  writing  to  him,  and  I  can  tear 
it  up  afterwards." 

The  fancy  seemed  to  please  her  excited  brain;  at  any  rate  she  sat  down  and 
began  to  write  rapidly,  never  pausing  for  a  thought  or  words.     She  wrote: — 

"My  Darling,— 

"  Of  course  I  have  no  business  to  call  you  that,  but  then  you  see  this  is  not  a 
real  letter,  and  you  will  never  get  it,  for  I  shall  post  it  presently  in  the  fire  ;  I  am  only 
playing  at  writing  to  you.  Henry,  my  darling,  my  lover,  my  husband — you  can  see  now 
that  I  am  playing,  or  I  shouldn't  call  you  that,  should  I  ? — I  am  very  ill,  I  think  that  I  am 
going  to  die,  and  I  hope  diat  I  shall  die  quickly,  quickly,  and  melt  away  into  nothingness, 
to  be  blown  about  the  world  with  the  wind,  or  perhaps  to  bloom  in  a  flower  on  my  own 
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grave,  a  flower  for  you  to  pick,  my  own.  Henry,  I  saw  you  this  afternoon  ;  I  wore  thai 
cloak  your  sister  was  choosing,  and  I  think  that  I  should  have  spoken  to  you,  only  she 
forbade  me,  and  looked  so  fierce  that  she  frightened  me.  Wasn't  it  strange — it  makes  me 
laugh  now,  though  I  could  have  cried  then — to  think  of  my  standing  there  before  you  with 
that  mantle  on  my  shoulders,  and  of  your  looking  at  it,  and  taking  no  more  notice  of  me 
than  though  1  was  a  dressmaker's  shape  ?  Perhaps  that  is  what  you  took  me  for  ;  and  oh  ! 
I  wish  I  were,  for  then  I  couldn't  feel.  But  I  haven't  told  you  my  secret  yet,  and  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  know  it.  I  am  going  to  have  a  child,  Henry — a  child  with  big  blue 
eyes,  like  yours.  I  was  ashamed  about  it  at  first,  and  it  frightened  me.  I  used  to  dream 
at  nights  that  everybody  I  knew  was  hunting  me  through  the  streets,  pointing  and 
gibbering  at  me,  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Gillingwater,  at  the  head  of  them.  Now  Tm  not 
ashamed  any  more.  I  don't  care  :  why  should  I  ?  Nobody  will  bother  because  a  n.ameless 
girl  has  a  nameless  baby— nobody  except  me  ;  and  I  shall  love  it,  and  love  it,  and  love 
it  almost  as  much  as  I  love  you,  my  dear.  But  1  forgot :  I  am  going  to  die  (kiss  me 
when  I  am  dead,  Henry—  pale  lips  for  you  to  kiss,  my  own  ! ),  so  there  will  be  no  child 
after  all,  and  that  is  a  pity,  for  you  won't  be  able  to  see  it.  If  it  is  bom  at  all  it  will 
be  bom  in  heaven,  or  wherever  poor  girls  who  have  gone  wrong  are  sent  to.  I  wonder 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  Henry  ;  I  wonder,  not  why  I  should  love  you,  for  I  was  bred 
to  that,  that  was  my  birth-luck,  but  why  I  should  suffer  so  because  I  love  you  ?  Is 
it  my  fault,  or  somebody  else's  ?— I  don't  mean  yours,  dear,— or  is  it  simply  a  punishment 
because  I  am  wicked  ? — because,  if  so,  it  seems  curious.  You  see,  if  I  had  taken  you  at 
your  word  and  married  you,  then  I  shouldn't  have  been  wicked— that  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
others— and  I  shouldn't  have  suffered.  I  should  have  been  as  good  as  all  married  women 
are,  and  oh  !  a  great  deal  happier  than  most  of  them.  But  because  I  couldn't  think  of 
marrying  you,  knowing  that  it  would  be  your  ruin,  I  am  wicked  and  I  suffer  ;  at  least  I 
can  guess  no  other  reason.  Well,  Henry,  I  don't  mind  suffering  so  long  as  you  are  happy, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  always  be  happy.  But  I  am  selfish  too :  When  I  am  dead,  1 
hope  that  you  will  think  of  me  at  times— yes,  and  of  the  baby  that  wasn't  born—and  if 
I  can,  I  shall  try  to  wander  into  your  sleep  now  and  again,  and  you  will  see  me  there 
white-robed,  and  with  my  hair  spread  out — for  you  used  to  praise  my  hair— holding  the 
dream-baby  in  my  arms.  And  at  last  you  will  die  also  and  come  to  find  me ;  not  that  you 
will  need  to  seek,  for  though  I  am  a  sinner  God  will  be  good  and  pitiful  to  me  because  I 
have  endured  so  much,  and  I  shall  be  waiting  at  your  bedside  to  draw  your  passing  spirit 
to  my  breast.  Oh  !  I  have  been  lonely,  so  dreadfully  lonely  ;  I  have  felt  as  though  I 
stood  by  myself  in  a  world  where  nobody  understood  me  and  everybody  scorned  and 
hated  me.  But  I  know  now  that  this  was  only  because  1  could  not  see  you.  If  only 
I  could  see  you  I  should  die  happy.  Oh  !  my  darling,  my  darling,  if  only  I  could  see 
you,  and  you  were  kind  to  me  for  one  short  hour,  I   would '' 

Here  Joan's  letter  came  to  an  abrupt  termination,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
agony  in  her  head  grew  so  sharp  that  she  fainted  for  a  moment,  and  then,  recovering 
herself,  staggered  to  her  bed,  forgetting  all  about  the  disjointed  and  half-crazy  epistle 
which  it  bad  been  her  fancy  to  write. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Bird  entered  the  room  accompanied  by  a  doctor — not 
a  **red  lamp"  doctor,  but  a  very  clever  and  rising  man  from  the  hospital,  who 
made  a  rapid  examination  of  the  patient. 

"  Urn  !  "  he  said,  after  taking  her  temperature,  "  looks  very  like  the  beginnings  of 
what  you  would  call  *  brain  fever,'  though  it  may  be  only  bad  influenza ;  but  I  can't 
tell  you  much  about  it  at  present.  What  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  case, 
Mrs.  Bird?" 

She  told  him,  and  even  repeated  the  confession  that  Joan  had  made  to  her. 

"When  did  she  say  all  this?"  he  asked. 

"  About  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  sir." 

"Then  you  must  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  She  is  in  a  state  of  cerebral 
excitement  with  high  fever,  and  was  very  likely  wandering  at  the  time,     I  have  knowa 
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" '  What  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  case,  Mrs.  Bird  ? '" 

people  invent  all  sorts  of  strange  stories  under  such  conditions.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  she  is  seriously  ill,  though  a  woman  with  such  a  splendid  physique  ought  to 
pull  through  all  right.  Indeed,  I  do  not  feel  anxious  about  her.  What  a  beautiful 
girl  she  is,  by  the  way !  You'll  sit  up  with  her  to-night,  I  suppose  ?  Til  be  round 
by  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  send  you  something  in  half  an  hour 
that  I  hope  will  keep  her  quiet  till  then." 

Mrs.  Bird  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  the  most  of  which  she  spent  by  Joan's 
side,  leaving  her  now  and  again  to  rest  herself  awhile  upon  the  sofa  in  the  sitting- 
room.  As  she  was  in  the  act  of  lying  down  upon  this  sofa  for  the  first  time,  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  written  sheets  of  Joan's  unfinished  letter.  She  took  them  up  and 
glanced  at  them,  but  seeing  from  its  opening  words  that  the  letter  was  of  a  strictly 
confidential  character,  she  put  it  down  again  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  not  successful,  for  whenever  Mrs.  Bird  closed  her  eyes  she  saw  those 
passionate  words,  and  a  great  desire  seized  her  to  learn  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
and  whether  or  no  the  letter  threw  any  light  upon  the  story  that  Joan  had  told  her. 
Now,  if  Mrs.  Bird  had  a  weak  point  it  was  curiosity;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  after 
many  struggles  of  conscience,  that  in  this  instance  temptation  got  the  better  of  her, 
and  from  time  to  time  looking  guiltily  over  her  shoulder,  as  though  expecting  to  see 
the  indignant  writer  rise  from  the  bed  where  she  lay  moaning  in  semi-torpor,  she 
perused  the  sheets  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  Well,  I  never  did  ! "  she  said^  as  she  finished  them — "  no,  not  in  all  my  bor'^ 
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days.  To  think  of  the  poor  girl  being  able  to  write  like  that :  not  but  what  it  is 
mad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  though  there's  a  kind  of  sense  in  the  madness,  and 
plenty  of  feeling  too.  I  declare  I  could  cry  over  it  myself  for  sixpence,  yes,  that 
I  could,  with  all  this  silly  talk  about  a  babe  unborn.  She  seems  to  have  thought  that 
she  is  going  to  die,  but  I  hope  that  isn't  true ;  it  would  be  dreadful  to  have  her  die 
here,  like  the  late  accountant,  let  alone  that  we  are  all  so  fond  of  her.  Well,  I 
know  her  aunt's  name  now,  for  it's  in  the  letter;  and  if  things  go  bad  I  shall  just 
take  the  liberty  to  write  and  tell  her.  Yes,  and  I'm  by  no  means  sure  that  I  wont 
write  to  this  Mr.  Graves  too,  just  to  harrow  him  up  a  bit  and  let  him  know  what 
he  has  done.  If  he's  got  the  feelings  of  a  man,  he'll  marr)^  her  straight  away  after 
this— that  is,  if  she's  left  alive  to  marry  him.  Anyhow  I'll  make  bold  to  keep  this 
for  a  while,  until  I  know  which  way  things  are  going."  And  she  placed  the  sheets 
in  an  envelope,  which  she  hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

Next  morning  the  doctor  came,  as  he  had  promised,  and  announced  that  Joan 
was  worse,  though  he  still  declined  to  express  any  positive  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  her  illness.  Within  another  twenty-four  hours,  however,  his  doubts  had  vanished, 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  a  severe  case  of  brain  fever. 

"  I  wish  I  had  moved  her  to  the  hospital  at  once,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  is  too  late 
for  that  now,  so  you  will  have  to  do  the  best  you  can  with  her  here.  A  nurse  must 
be  got:  she  would  soon  wear  you  out;  and  what  is  more,  I  daresay  she  will  take 
some  holding  before  we  have  done  with  her." 

"A  nurse  !"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  throwing  up  her  hands,  "how  am  I  to  afford  all  that 
expense  ? " 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  can't  she  afford  it  ?     Has  she  no  friends  ? " 

"  She  has  friends,  sir,  of  a  sort,  but  she  seems  to  have  run  away  from  them, 
though  I  think  that  I  have  the  address  of  her  aunt.  She's  got  money  too,  I  believe ; 
and  there's  some  one  who  gives  her  an  allowance." 

"  Very  likely,  poor  girl,"  answered  the  doctor  drily.  "  Well,  I  think  that  under 
the  circumstances  you  had  better  examine  her  purse  and  see  what  she  has  to  go 
on  with,  and  then  you  must  write  to  this  aunt  and  let  her  know  how  things  are. 
I  daresay  that  you  will  not  get  any  answer,  but  it's  worth  a  penny  stamp  on  the 
chance.     And  now  I'll  be  witness  while  you  count  the  money." 

Joan's  purse  was  easily  found;  indeed,  it  lay  upon  the  table  before  them,  for, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Levinger's  admonitions,  she  was  careless,  like  most  of  her 
sex,  as  to  where  she  put  her  cash.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  contain  over 
fifteen  pounds. 

"  Well,  there's  plenty  to  go  on  with,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and  when  that's  gone,  if 
the  relations  won't  do  anything  I  must  get  a  sister  to  come  in  and  nurse  her.  But 
I  shouldn't  feel  justified  in  recommending  her  case  to  them  while  she  has  so  much 
money  in  her  possession." 

Within  three  hours  the  nurse  arrived — a  capable  and  kindly  woman  of  middle 
age  who  thoroughly  understood  her  business.  As  may  be  imagined,  Mrs.  Bird  was 
glad  enough  to  see  her ;  indeed,  between  the  nursing  of  Joan,  who  by  now  was  in 
a  high  fever  and  delirious,  upstairs,  and  attending  to  her  paralytic  husband  below, 
her  strength  was  well-nigh  spent,  nor  could  she  do  a  stitch  of  the  work  upon  which 
her  family  depended  for  their  livelihood.  That  afternoon  she  composed  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Gillingwater.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Madam,— 

"You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  should  write  to  you,  seeing  that  you  never 
heard  of  me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  such  a  person  as  yourself,  though  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  Gillingwater  down  Yarmouth  way  in  my  youth ;  but  I  believe, 
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*'Mrs.  Bird  posted  it  with  her  own  hands." 

whether  I  am  right  or  wrong — and  if  I  am  wrong  this  letter  will  come  back  to  mc  through 
the  Post  Office — that  you  are  the  aunt  of  the  girl  called  Joan  Haste,  and  that  you  live  at 
Bradmouth,  which  place  I  have  found  on  the  map.  I  write,  then,  to  tell  you  that  Joan  Haste 
has  been  lodging  with  me  for  some  months,  keeping  herself  quiet  and  respectable,  and 
working  in  a  situation  in  Messrs.  Black  &  Parker's  shop  in  Oxford  Street,  which  doubtless 
is  known  to  you  if  ever  you  come  to  London.  Two  nights  ago  she  came  back  from  her  work 
ill,  and  now  she  lies  in  a  high  fever  and  quite  off  her  head  (so  you  see  she  can't  tell  me  if  you 
are  her  aunt  or  not).  Whether  she  live  or  dies  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  under  Him  of 
the  doctor ;  but  he,  the  doctor  I  mean,  thinks  that  I  ought  to  let  her  relations,  if  she  has 
any,  know  of  her  state,  both  because  it  is  right  that  they  should,  and  so  that  they  may  help 
her  if  they  will.  I  have  grown  very  fond  of  her  myself,  and  will  do  all  I  can  for  her ;  but  1 
am  a  poor  woman  with  an  invalid  husband  and  child  to  look  after,  and  must  work  to  support 
the  three  of  us,  so  that  won't  be  much.  Joan  has  about  fifteen  pounds  in  her  purse,  which 
will  of  course  pay  for  doctor,  food  and  nursing  for  a  few  weeks  ;  but  her  illness,  if  things  go 
well  with  her,  is  likely  to  be  a  long  one,  and  if  they  don't,  then  there  will  be  her  funeral 
expenses  to  meet,  for  I  suppose  that  you  would  wish  to  have  her  buried  decent  in  a  private 
grave.  Joan  told  me  that  there  was  some  one  who  is  a  kind  of  guardian  to  her  and  supplies 
her  with  money,  so  if  you  can  do  nothing  yourself,  perhaps  you  will  send  him  this  letter,  as 
I  can't  write  to  him  not  knowing  his  address.  Madam,  I  do  hope  that  even  if  you  have 
quarrelled  with  Joan,  or  if  she  hasn't  behaved  right  to  you,  that  you  will  not  desert  her 
now  in  her  trouble,  seeing  that  if  you  do  and  she  dies,  you  may  come  to  be  sorry  for  it 
in  after  years.    Trusting  to  hear  from  you, 

"  Believe  me.  Madam, 

"  Obediently  yours, 

"Jane  Bird,  Dressmaker. 
"  P.S.— 1  inclose  my  card,  and  you  will  find  my  name  in  the  London  Directory." 

When  she  had  finished  this  letter,  and  addressed  it  thus, 
"  Mrs.  Gillingwater^ 

"  Please  deliver  at  once,  ' 

Mrs.  Bird  posted  it  with  her  own  hands  in  the  pillar-box  at  the  corner  of  Kent  Street. 
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Then  she  returned  to  the  house  and  sat  down  to  reflect  as  to  whether  or  not  she 
should  write  another  letter — namely,  to  the  Mr.  Henry  Graves  of  Rosham,  who, 
according  to  Joan's  story,  was  the  author  of  her  trouble,  inclosing  in  it  the  epistle 
which  the  girl  had  composed  at  the  commencement  of  her  delirium.  Finally  she 
decided  not  to  do  so  at  present,  out  of  no  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  this  wicked 
and  perfidious  man,  but  because  she  could  not  see  that  it  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  If  Joan's  relations  did  not  come  forward,  then  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  appeal  to  him  for  the  money  to  nurse  or  to  bury  her.  Or  even  if  they  did  come 
forward,  then  she  might  still  appeal  to  him — that  is,  if  Joan  recovered — to  save  her 
from  the  results  of  his  evil  doings  and  her  folly  by  making  her  his  wife.  Until  these 
issues  were  decided  one  way  or  another,  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Bird,  who  did  not  lack 
shrewdness  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  keep 
silent,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  doctor  had  pointed  out,  the 
whole  tale  might  be  the  imagining  of  a  mind  diseased. 

And  here  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  that  some  weeks  went  by  before  it  was 
known  for  certain  whether  Joan  would  die  or  live.  Once  or  twice  she  was  in 
considerable  if  not  in  imminent  danger;  moreover,  after  periods  of  distinct 
improvement,  she  twice  suffered  from  relapses.  But  in  the  end  her  own  splendid 
constitution  and  youth,  aided  by  the  care  and  skill  with  which  she  was  nursed, 
pulled  her  through  triumphantly.  When  her  return  to  life  and  health  was  assured, 
Mrs.  Bird  again  considered  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  communicating  with 
Henry  in  the  interests  of  her  patient. 


CHAPTER   XXVn. 

LUCK   AT    LAST. 

On  the  morning  after  the  posting  of  Mrs.  Bird's  letter,  Mrs.  Gillingwater  was  sitting 
at  breakfast  in  the  parlour  of  the  "  Crown  and  Mitre,"  in  no  happy  frame  of  mind. 
Things  had  gone  very  ill  with  her  since  Joan  disappeared,  some  months  previously. 
To  begin  with,  the  ample  allowance  that  Mr.  Levinger  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  for  his  ward's  support  no  longer  found  its  way  into  her  pocket,  and  the  sums 
received  from  that  quarter  were  now  inconsiderable,  amounting  indeed  to  a  remission 
of  rent  only.  Then,  try  as  she  would,  she  could  not  extract  another  farthing  from 
Samuel  Rock,  who,  in  fact,  had  shown  the  very  nastiest  temper  when  she  ventured 
to  ask  him  for  a  trifle,  having  gone  so  far  as  to  allege  that  she  had  been  playing  a 
double  game  with  him  as  to  Joan,  and  was  concealing  from  him  the  secret  of  that 
young  lady's  whereabouts. 

"  I^ok  here,  mum,"  he  had  said  in  conclusion,  "  if  you  want  money  you  must 
give  value,  do  you  understand  ?  At  present  you  have  had  lots  of  money  out  of  me,  but 
I  have  had  precious  little  value  out  of  you.  On  the  day  that  you  tell  me  Joan's  true 
address  there  will  be  five-and-twenty  sovereigns  to  go  into  your  pocket.  Look,  I 
keep  them  ready," — and  going  to  a  drawer  he  unlocked  it  and  showed  her  the  gold, 
at  which  Mrs.  Gillingwater  glared  avariciously.  "  Yes,  and  on  the  day  that  I  marr}- 
her  there'll  be  fifty  more  to  follow.  Don't  you  be  afraid  but  what  I  can  afford  it 
and  will  keep  my  word.  But  till  I  get  that  address  you  shan't  have  a  sixpence — no, 
not  if  it  was  to  save  you  from  the  poorhouse." 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Rock,  that  I  have  no  more  notion  where  she  has  flitted  to  than 
a  babe  unborn.     If  any  one  knows,  it's  old  Levinger  or  Sir  Henry." 

"  And  if  they  know,  they  keep  their  mouths  shut,"  said  Samuel.  "  Well,  ma'am, 
you  have  got  my  answer,  so  now  I  will  wish  you  good  morning.      When   you  can 
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let  me  have  that  address  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  but  till  then  perhaps  you'll 
keep  clear,  as  it  don't  look  well  for  a  married  woman  to  be  always  hanging  about 
my  house." 

**  Any  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  in  his  head  might  be  pretty  certain  that  she  wasn't 
hanging  after  an  oily-tongued  half-bred  saint  like  you,"  retorted  Mrs.  Gillingwater 
furiously.  "  I  don't  wonder  that  Joan  never  could  abide  you,  that  I  don't,  with 
your  sneaking,' snuffling  ways,  and  your  eye  cocked  round  the  corner.  She  hates  the 
sight  of  you,  and  that's  why  she's  run  away.  She  hates  you  as  much  as  she  loves 
Sir  Henry,  and  small  blame  to  her :  ay,  you  may  turn  green  with  jealousy  if  you 
like,  but  it's  true  for  all  that.  She'd  rather  run  a  mile  barefoot  to  kiss  his  little  finger 
than  she  would  be  carried  in  a  coach-and-four  to  marry  you.  So  there,  you  put  that 
in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  Mr.  Rock  ! "  And  she  retired,  slamming  the  office  and 
kitchen  doors  behind  her. 

When  her  just  wrath  against  Samuel  had  subsided,  Mrs.  Gillingwater  considered 
the  position,  and  since  she  must  get  money  by  hook  or  by  crook,  she  determined 
to  renew  her  attack  upon  Henry,  this  time  by  letter.  Accordingly  she  wrote  a  long 
and  rambling  epistle,  wherein  among  other  things  she  accused  him  of  the  abduction 
of  her  niece,  mildly  suggesting  even  that  he  had  murdered  her  in  order  to  hide  his 
misdeeds.  The  letter  ended  with  a  threat  that  she  would  publish  his  true  "  karacter  " 
from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other  unless  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  was  immediately 
forthcoming.  In  a  few  days  the  answer  came ;  but  on  opening  it  Mrs.  Gillingwater 
discovered,  to  her  disgust  and  dismay,  that  it  was  from  a  firm  of  lawyers,  who  informed 
her  in  the  most  pointed  language  that  if  any  further  attempt  was  made  to  blackmail 
their  client  she  would  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 

All  this  was  bad  enough,  yet  it  was  but  a  beginning  of  troubles.  Since  Joan's 
departure  Mr.  Gillingwater  had  been  drunk  at  least  twice  as  often  as  usual — as  he 
declared  in  his  sober  moments,  and  with  some  truth,  in  order  to  console  himself  for 
the  loss  of  Joan,  who  was  the  one  human  creature  to  whom  he  was  attached.  One 
of  these  drinking  bouts  culminated  in  his  making  a  furious  attack,  in  the  bar  of  the 
"Crown  and  Mitre,"  upon  a  customer  who  was  also  drunk.  For  this  assault  he  was 
fined  at  the  petty  sessions ;  and  on  the  matter  coming  before  the  bench  on  licensing 
day  his  licence  to  keep  a  public-house,  that  already  had  been  twice  endorsed  by 
the  police,  was  taken  away  from  him, — which  meant,  of  course,  that  the  "  Crown  and 
Mitre  "  was  closed  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  man  and  beast  for  so  long  as  the 
landlord,  Mr.  Levinger,  chose  to  allow  him  to  occupy  it. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  on  this  morning  of  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Bird's  letter  Mrs. 
Gillingwater  was  depressed  in  mind  as  she  sat  drinking  her  tea  and  trying  to  master 
an  invitation  from  no  less  a  person  than  "  Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  etc.,"  to  attend 
a  county  court  and  show  cause  why  she  should  not  pay  a  certain  sum  of  four  pounds 
three  and  ninepence  halfpenny,  with  costs,  for  various  necessaries  of  life  bought  by 
and  duly  delivered  to  her,  the  said  defendant. 

Hearing  a  knock  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Gillingwater  threw  down  the  summons  with  an 
expression  that  was  more  forcible  than  polite — having  reference,  indeed,  to  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  her  august  sovereign  and  of  all  those  who  administer  justice 
under  her.  Then,  having  looked  carefully  through  the  window  to  make  sure  that 
her  visitor  was  not  another  bailiff  or  policeman,  she  opened  the  door  and  took 
her  letter. 

"  I  don't  know  the  writing,"  she  muttered,  turning  it  round  and  round  suspiciously. 
"  It  may  be  another  of  those  dratted  summonses,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  I've 
half  a  mind  to  throw  it  into  the  fire  and  swear  that  I  never  got  it,  only  then  that  fool 
of  a  postman  would  give  me  the  lie,  for  I  took  it  from  him  myself." 
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In  the  end  she  opened  the  letter  and  spelt  through  its  contents  with  difficulty 
and  ever  growing  astonishment. 

**  Well,"  she  said,  as  she  put  it  down,  "  here's  some  luck  at  last,  anyway.  If  that 
silly  girl  doesn't  go  and  die  it  will  be  hard  if  I  don't  turn  an  honest  penny  out  of  her, 
now  that  I  know  where  she's  got  to.  Samuel  would  pay  up  to  learn,  but  it's  best  to 
let  him  lie  awhile,  for  I  can  work  more  out  of  him  when  she  gets  well  again— if  she 
does.  I'm  off  up  to  the  old  man's,  for  that's  the  safest  game:  hell  scarcely  bow 
me  out  with  this  in  my  hand;  and  if  I  don't  give  him  a  nip  or  two  before  I  am  done 
with  him,  the  mean  old  scamp,  then  my  fingers  grow  on  my  feet,  that's  all ! "  For 
be  it  known  that  on  two  recent  occasions  when  Mrs.  Gillingwater  had  called  Mr. 


^"Here's  some  luck  at  last,  anyway."* 

Levinger  had  declared  himself  not  to  be  at  home,  and  this  when  she  could  plainly 
see  him  standing  by  the  study  window. 

Reaching  Monk's  Lodge  in  due  course,  Mrs.  Gillingwater,  who  was  not  afflicted 
with  Joan's  humility,  went  to  the  front  door  and  rang  the  bell  boldly.  Its  sound 
disturbed  Mr.  Levinger  from  his  reading,  and  he  stepped  to  the  window  to  perceive 
her  standing  on  the  doorstep,  red  and  hot  from  her  walk,  and  looking,  as  he  thought, 
unusually  large,  coarse  and  violent. 

"  There  is  that  dreadful  woman  again,"  he  said  to  himself.  **  I  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  her.  I  wonder  now  if,  had  she  lived,  poor  Mary  would  have  looked  like 
her  by  this  time.  Perhaps,"  and  he  sighed  ;  then,  opening  the  door,  told  the  servant 
to  say  that  he  was  not  at  home. 

She  obeyed,  and  presently  there  arose  sounds  of  altercation.     "  It  ain't  no  use, 
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you  impudent  barefaced  thing,  for  you  to  stand  there  a-lying  your  soul  away,  when 
I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes,"  shrilled  the  rough  voice  of  Mrs.  Gillingwater. 

"  Not  at  home :  them's  my  orders,"  answered  the  girl  with  warmth,  as  she  attempted 
to  shut  the  door. 

"  No,  you  don't,  hussy ! "  retorted  the  visitor,  thrusting  her  foot  between  it  and 
the  jamb.  "  IVe  got  some  orders  for  you  too.  You  go  to  your  master  and  tell  him 
that  I  must  see  him,  about  Joan  Haste,  and  if  he  won't  let  me  in  I'll  holler  what 
I've  got  to  say  outside  the  house." 

Alarmed  by  the  violence  of  her  antagonist,  the  girl  retreated,  and,  returning 
presently,  showed  Mrs.  Gillingwater  into  the  study  without  a  word.  Here  she  found 
Mr.  Levinger  standing  by  the  fire,  his  face  white  with  anger. 

"Be  seated,  Mrs.  Gillingwater,"  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  "and  tell  me  what  you 
mean  by  coming  to  make  a  disturbance  here." 

"  I  mean  that  I  want  to  see  you,  sir,"  she  answered  sullenly,  "  and  that  I  won't 
be  driven  away  from  your  door  like  a  dog.  Once  for  all  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  you'd 
better  be  careful  how  you  treat  me,  for  if  you  turn  dirty  to  me,  I'll  turn  dirty  to 
you.  It's  only  the  dead  that  don't  speak,  sir,  and  I'm  very  much  alive,  I  am." 
Then  she  paused  and  added  threateningly,  "  You  can't  treat  me  as  I've  heard  say 
you  did  another,  Mr.  Levinger." 

"  Have  you  quite  done  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Very  well,  then ;  be  so  good  as  to  listen 
to  me :  you  can  tell  nothing  about  me,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that 
you  know  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Gillingwater,  I  can,  if  necessary,  tell 
something  about  you — perhaps  you  may  remember  to  what  I  refer,  if  not  I  can 
refresh  your  memory — ah !  I  see  that  there  is  no  need.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
show  you  that  you  are  entirely  in  my  power.  If  you  dare  to  make  any  attack  upon 
my  character,  or  even  to  repeat  such  a  disturbance  as  you  have  just  caused,  I 
will  ruin  you  and  drive  you  to  the  workhouse,  where,  except  for  me,  you  would 
have  been  long  ago.  In  earnest  of  what  I  say,  your  husband  will  receive  to-morrow 
a  summons  for  the  rent  that  he  owes  me,  and  a  notice  to  quit  my  house.  I  trust 
that  I  have  made  myself  clear." 

Mrs.  Gillingwater  knew  Mr.  Levinger  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  would 
keep  his  word  if  she  drovj  him  to  it ;  and,  growing  frightened  at  the  results  of  her 
own  violence,  she  be^an  to  whimper. 

"  You  never  would  be  so  cruel  as  to  deal  with  a  poor  woman  like  that,  sir," 
she  said.  "  If  I've  spoke  rash  and  foolish  it's  because  Fm  as  full  of  troubles  as 
a  thistle-head  with  down ;  yes,  I'm  driven  mad,  that's  what  I  am.  What  with  having 
lost  the  licence,  and  that  brute  of  a  husband  of  mine  always  drunk,  and  Joan,  my 

poor  Joan,  who  was  like  a  daughter  to  me,  a-dying " 

"  What  did  you  say  ? "  said  Mr.  Levinger.  "  Stop  that  snivelling,  woman,  and 
tell  me." 

"Now  you  see,  sir,  that  you  would  have  done  foolish  to  send  me  away,"  Mrs. 
Gillingwater  jerked  out  between  her  simulated  sobs,  "with  the  news  that  I  had  to 
tell  you.  Not  as  I  can  understand  why  it  should  trouble  you,  seeing  that  of  course 
the  poor  dear  ain't  nothing  to  you ;  though  if  it  had  been  Sir  Henry  Graves  that 
I'd  gone  to,  it  wouldn't  have  been  surprising." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  talking  about  ? "  broke  in  Mr.  Levinger,  striking 
his  stick  upon  the  floor.     "  Come,  out  with  it :  Fm  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

Mrs.  Gillingwater  glanced  at  him  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  wondering 
if  it  would  be  safe  to  keep  up  the  game  any  longer.  Coming  to  an  adverse 
conclusion,  she  produced  Mrs.  Bird's  letter,  saying,  "  This  is  what  told  me  about 
it,  sir." 
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"Mrs,  Oiliingwater  glanced  at  him  out  of  ttie  corners  of  her  eyes," 

He  took,  or  rather  snatched  the  letter  from  her  hand,  and  read  it  through  with 
eagerness.  Apparently  its  contents  moved  him  deeply,  for  he  muttered,  •*  Poor  girl ! 
to  think  of  her  being  so  ill !  Pray  Heaven  she  may  not  die."  Then  he  sat  down 
at  the  table,  and  taking  a  telegram  form,  he  filled  it  in  as  follows: 

*•  To  Mrs.  Bird,  8  Kent  Street,  London,  W. 

**  Your  letter  to  Mrs.  Gillingwater  received.  Spare  no  expense.  Am  writing  by  to-da/s 
post. 

"James  Levinger,  Monk's  Lodge^  Bradmouth.'' 

"  Would  you  mind  ringing  the  bell,  Mrs.  Gillingwater  ?  "  said  Mr.  Levinger,  as  he 
re-read  the  telegram  and,  placing  it  in  an  envelope,  directed  it  to  the  postmaster  at 
Bradmouth.     "  No,  stay :  I  will  see  to  the  matter  myself."     And  he  left  the  room. 

Presently  he  returned.  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  keep  you,  Mrs.  Gillingwater,' 
he  said,  "or  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  look  after 
your  niece,  and  I  will  let  you  know  how  she  goes  on." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  ;  and  about  the  rent  and  the  notice  ?  " 

"  At  present,  Mrs.  Gillingwater,  I  shall  dispense  with  both  of  them.  I  do  not 
wish  to  deal  hardly  with  you  unless  you  force  me  to  it.  I  suppose  that  you  are  in 
a  bad  way,  as  usual  ?  " 
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"  Well,  yes,  sir,  I  am.  In  fact,  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  can  do  unless  I  get 
a  little  help." 

"  Ten  pounds  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Levinger. 

"  That  will  tide  me  over  for  a  bit,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  then,  here  you  are,"  and  he  produced  the  money.  "  But  mind, 
I  give  you  this  for  the  sake  of  old  associations,  little  as  you  deserve  it;  and  if 
there  is  any  more  trouble  you  will  get  nothing  further  from  me.  One  more  thing : 
I  expect  you  to  hold  your  tongue  about  poor  Joan's  illness  and  her  address — 
especially  to  Sir  Henry  Graves  and  Mr.  Rock.     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  sir." 

**  Then  remember  what  I  say,  and  good  morning ;  if  you  want  to  communicate 
with  me  again,  you  had  better  write.'' 

Mrs.  Gillingwater  departed  humbly  enough,  dropping  an  awkward  curtsey  at 
the  door. 

"  Like  the  month  of  March,  she  came  in  like  a  lion  and  has  gone  out  like  a 
lamb,"  reflected  Mr.  Levinger  as  the  door  closed  behind  her.  **  She  is  a  dangerous 
woman,  but  luckily  I  have  her  in  hand.  A  horrible  woman  I  call  her.  It  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  of  the  fate  of  anybody  who  fell  into  the  power  of  such  a  person. 
And  now  about  this  poor  girl.  If  she  were  to  die  many  complications  would  be 
avoided ;  but  the  thing  is  to  keep  her  alive,  for  in  the  other  event  I  should  feel  as 
though  her  blood  were  on  my  hands.  Much  as  I  hate  it,  I  think  that  I  will  go  to 
town  and  see  after  her.  Emma  is  to  start  for  home  to-morrow,  and  I  can  easily 
make  an  excuse  that  I  have  come  to  fetch  her.  Let  me  see  :  there  is  a  train  at  three 
o'clock  that  would  get  me  to  town  at  six.  I  could  dine  at  the  hotel,  go  to  see 
about  Joan  afterwards,  and  telegraph  to  Emma  that  I  would  fetch  her  in  time  for 
the  eleven  o'clock  train  to-morrow  morning.     That  will  fit  in  very  well." 

Two  hours  later  Mr.  Levinger  was  on  his  road  to  London. 

Mrs.  Gillingwater  returned  to  Bradmouth,  if  not  exactly  jubilant,  at  least  in 
considerably  better  spirits  than  she  had  left  it  She  had  wrung  ten  pounds  out 
of  Mr.  Levinger,  which  in  itself  was  something  of  a  triumph ;  also  she  had  hopes 
of  other  pickings,  for  now  she  knew  Joan's  address,  which  it  seemed  was  a  very 
marketable  commodity.  At  present  she  had  funds  in  hand,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  need  to  approach  Samuel  Rock — which  indeed  she  feared  to  do  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Levinger's  prohibition ;  still  it  comforted  her  not  a  little  to  think  that  those 
five-and-twenty  sovereigns  also  were  potentially  her  own. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    PRICE   OF   INNOCENT   BLOOD. 

A  MONTH  went  by,  and  at  the  end  of  it  every  farthing  of  Mr.  Levmger's  ten 
pounds  was  spent,  for  the  most  part  in  satisfying  creditors  who  either  had  sued  or 
were  threatening  to  sue  for  debts  owing  to  them.  Finding  herself  once  more  without 
resources,  Mrs  Gillingwater  concluded  that  the  time  had  come  to  deal  with  Samuel 
Rock,  taking  the  chance  of  her  breach  of  confidence  being  found  out  and  visited  upon 
her  by  Mr.  Levinger.  Accordingly,  towards  dusk  one  evening — for  she  did  not 
wish  her  errand  to  be  observed  by  the  curious— Mrs.  Gillingwater  started  upon  her 
mission  to  Moor  Farm. 

Moor  Farm  is  situated  among  the  wind-torn  firs  that  line  the  ridge  of  ground 
which  separates  the   sea  heath    between   Bradmouth    and   Ramborough   from   the 
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meadows  that  stretch  inland  behind  it.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  county  there  is 
no  more  solitary  or  desolate  building,  with  its  outlook  on  to  the  heath  and  the  chain 
of  melancholy  meres  where  Samuel  had  waylaid  Joan,  beyond  which  lies  the  sea. 
The  view  to  the  west  is  more  cheerful,  indeed,  for  here  are  the  meadows  where  runs 
the  Brad ;  but,  as  though  its  first  architect  had  determined  that  its  windows  should 
look  on  nothing  pleasant,  the  house  is  cut  off  from  this  prospect  by  the  straggling  farm 
buildings  and  the  fir  plantation  behind  them. 

The  homestead,  which  stands  quite  alone,  for  all  the  labourers  employed  about  the 
place  live  a  mile  or  more  away  in  the  valley,  is  large,  commodious,  and  massively 
built  of  grey  stone  robbed  from  the  ruins  of  Ramborough.  When  the  Lacons,  Joan's 
ancestors  on  the  mother's  side,  who  once  had  owned  the  place,  went  bankrupt,  their 
land  was  bought  by  Samuel  Rock's  grandfather,  an  eccentric  man,  but  one  who  was 
very  successful  in  his  business  as  a  contractor  for  the  supply  of  hay  to  His  Majesty's 
troops.  After  he  had  been  the  possessor  of  Moor  Farm  for  little  more  than  a  year, 
this  James  Rock  went  suddenly  mad ;  and  although  his  insanity  was  of  a  dangerous 
character,  for  reasons  that  were  never  known  his  wife  would  not  consent  to  his 
removal  to  an  asylum,  but  preferred  to  confine  him  in  the  house,  some  of  the 
windows  of  which  are  still  secured  by  iron  bars.  The  end  of  the  tale  was  tragic, 
for  one  night  the  maniac,  having  first  stunned  his  keeper,  succeeded  in  murdering  his 
wife  while  she  was  visiting  him.  This  event  took  place  some  seventy  years  before 
the  date  of  the  present  story,  but  the  lapse  of  two  generations  had  not  sufficed  to 
dispel  the  evil  associations  connected  with  the  spot,  and  that  portion  of  the  house 
where  the  murder  was  committed  had  remained  uninhabited  from  that  day  to  this. 

Mrs.  Gillingwater  was  not  a  person  much  troubled  by  imaginative  fears,  but  the 
aspect  of  Moor  House  as  she  approached  it  on  that  November  evening  affected  her 
nerves,  rudimentary  as  they  were.  The  day  had  been  very  stormy,  and  angry  rays  from 
the  setting  sun  shone  through  gaps  in  the  line  of  naked  firs  behind  the  house,  and 
were  reflected  from  the  broken  sky  above  on  to  the  surface  of  the  chain  of  meres  and 
of  the  sea  beyond  them.  The  air  was  full  of  the  voices  of  wind  and  storm,  the  gale 
groaned  and  shrieked  among  the  branches  of  the  ancient  trees  ;  from  the  beach  a  mile 
away  came  the  sound  of  the  hiss  of  the  surge  and  of  the  dull  boom  of  breakers,  while 
overhead  a  flock  of  curlew  appeared  and  disappeared  as  they  passed  from  sunbeam 
into  shadow  and  from  shadow  into  sunbeam,  till  they  faded  among  the  uncertain  lights 
of  the  distance,  whence  the  echo  of  their  unhappy  cries  still  floated  to  the  listener's 
ear.  The  front  of  the  house  was  sunk  in  gloom,  but  there  was  still  Kght  enough 
to  enable  Mrs.  Gillingwater,  standing  by  the  gate  of  what  in  other  times  had  been  a 
little  pleasure  garden,  but  was  now  a  wilderness  overrun  with  sea  grasses,  to  note  its 
desolate  aspect,  and  even  the  iron  bars  that  secured  the  windows  of  the  rooms  where 
once  the  madman  was  confined.  Nobody  could  be  seen  moving  about  the  place,  and 
she  observed  no  lamp  in  the  sitting-room. 

"  I  hope  those  brutes  of  dogs  are  tied  up,  for  I  expect  he's  out,"  Mrs.  Gillingwater 
said  to  herself ;  "  he's  fond  of  sneaking  about  alone  in  weather  like  this." 

As  the  thought  passed  through  her  mind,  she  chanced  to  glance  to  her  left,  where 
some  twenty  paces  from  her,  and  beyond  the  intercepting  bulk  of  the  building,  a  red 
sunbeam  pierced  the  shadows  like  a  sword.  There  in  the  centre  of  this  sunbeam 
stood  Samuel  Rock  himself.  He  was  wrapped  in  his  long  dark  cloak  that  fell  to  the 
knees,  but  his  hat  lay  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and  his  upturned  face  was  set 
towards  the  dying  sun  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  vivid  light  struck  full  upon  it,  showing 
every  line  of  his  clear-cut  features,  every  hair  of  the  long  IxMrd  that  hung  from  the 
square  protruding  chin,  and  even  the  motion  of  his  thin  lips,  and  of  the  white  hands 
that  he  moved  ceaselessly,  as  though  he  were  washing  them  in  the  blood-red  light. 
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There  was  something  so  curious  about  his  aspect  that  Mrs.  Gillingwater  started. 

"  Now  what's  he  a-doing  there  ?  "  she  wondered  :  "  bless  me  if  I  know,  unless  he's 
saying  prayers  to  his  master  the  devil.  I  never  did  see  a  man  go  on  like  that  before, 
drunk' or  sober ;— he  gives  me  the  creeps,  the  beasr.^  Look,  there  he  goes  sneaking 
along  the  wall  of  the  house,  for  all  the  world  like  a  great  black  snake  wriggling  to  its 
hole.  Well,  he's  in  now,  so  here's  after  him,  for  his  money  is  as  good  as  anybody 
else's,  and  I  must  have  it." 

In  another  half-minute  she  was  knocking  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by 
Samuel. 

"Who's  that?"  he  said.      "I  don't  want  no  visitors  at  this  time  of  day." 

"  It's  me,  Mr.  Rock — Mrs.  Gillingwater." 

**  Then  I  want  you  least  of  all,  you  foul-mouthed,  lying  woman.  (}et  you  gone,  or 
ril  loose  the  dogs  on  you." 

"  You'd  better  not,"  she  answered,  "  for  I've  something  to  tell  you  that  you'd  like 
to  hear." 

"  Something  that  I'd  like  to  hear,"  he  answered,  hesitating  :  "  is  it  about  her}  " 

"  Yes,  it's  about  her— all  about  her." 

"  Come  in,"  he  said. 

She  entered,  and  he  shut  and  locked  the  door  behind  her. 

"  What  are  you  a-doing  that  for  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Gillingwater  suspiciously. 

"  Nothing,"  he  answered,  "  but  doors  are  best  locked.  You  can't  tell  who  will 
come  through  them,  nor  when,  if  they're  left  open." 

"That's  just  another  of  his  nasty  ways,"  muttered  Mrs.  Gilling>\'ater,  as  she  followed 
him  down  the  passage  into  the  sitting-room,  which  was  quite  dark  except  for  some 
embers  of  a  wood  fire  that  glowed  upon  the  hearth. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  and  I  will  light  the  lamp,"  said  her  host. 

Soon  it  burnt  brightly,  and  while  Samuel  w^  making  up  the  fire  Mrs.  Gillingwater 
had  leisure  to  observe  the  room,  in  which  it  chanced  she  had  never  been  before,  at 
any  rate  since  she  was  a  child,  as  on  the  occasions  of  their  previous  interviews 
Samuel  had  always  received  her  in  the  office  or  the  kitchen. 

It  was  long  and  low,  running  the  depth  of  the  house,  so  that  the  windows  faced 
east  and  west.  The  fireplace  was  wide,  and  over  it  hung  a  double-barrelled  muzxle- 
loading  gun,  which  she  noticed  was  charged,  for  the  light  shone  upon  the  copper 
caps.  There  were  two  doors— one  near  the  fireplace,  leading  to  the  offices  and 
kitchen,  and  one  by  which  she  had  entered.  The  floor  was  of  oak,  half  covered  with 
strips  of  matting,  and  the  ceiling  also  was  upheld  by  great  beams  of  oak,  that,  like  most 
of  the  materials  in  this  house,  had  been  bought  or  stolen  from,  the  Abbey  at  the  time 
when  it  was  finally  deserted,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  This  was  put  beyond 
a  doubt,  indeed,  by  the  curious  way  in  which  it  had  been  the  fancy  of  the  builder  to 
support  these  huge  beams — namely,  by  means  of  gurgoyles  that  once  had  carried  ofif 
the  water  from  the  roofs  of  the  Abbey.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
grotesque,  or  indeed  uncanny,  than  the  effect  of  these  weather-worn  and  grinning 
heads  of  beasts  and  demons  glaring  down  upon  the  occupants  of  the  chamber 
open-mouthed,  as  though  they  were  about  to  spring  upon  and  to  devour  them, 
indeed,  accordirtg  to  a  tale  in  Bradmouth,  a  child  of  ten,  finding  herself  left  alone 
with  them  for  the  first  time,  was  so  terrified  by  their  grizzly  appearance  that  she  fell 
into  a  fit.  For  the  rest,  the  walls  of  the  room  were  hung  with  a  dingy  paper,  and 
adorned  with  engravings  of  a  Scriptural  character,  diversified  by  prints  taken  from 
Fox's  "  Book  of  Martyrs."  The  furniture  was  good  and  solid,  and  made  of  oak,  like 
everything  else  in  the  place,  with  the  sole  exception  of  an  easy  chair,  in  which  it  was 
Samuel's  custom  to  smoke  at  night. 
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"Mrs.  Qilling water  had  leisure  to  observe  the  room," 

"  I  suppose,  now,  Mr.  Rock,'*  said  Mrs.  Gillingwater,  pointing  to  the  grinning 
gurgoyles,  "  that  you  don't  find  it  lonesome  up  here  at  nights,  with  those  stone  parties 
for  company  ?  '* 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mrs.  Gillingwater ;  why,  Fve  known  them  all  ever  since  I  was 
a  child,  as  doubtless  others  have  before  me,  and  they  are  downright  good  friends  to 
me,  they  are.  I  have  names  for  every  one  of  them,  and  I  talk  to  them  sometimes 
too — now  this  and  now  that,  as  the  fancy  takes  me. 

"  Just  what  I  should  have  expected  of  you,  Mr.  Rock,"  answered  Mrs.  Gillingwater 
significantly ;  "  not  but  what  I  daresay  it  is  good  training." 

"  Meaning  ?  "  said  Samuel. 

"  Meaning,  Mr.  Rock,  that  as  it  is  getting  late,  and  it's  a  long  and  windy  walk 
home,  we'd  better  stop  talking  of  stone  figures  and  come  to  business — that  is,  if 
you  have  a  mind  for  it." 

"By  all  means,  Mrs.  Gillingwater.     But  what  is  the  business?" 

"  Well,  it's  this :  last  time  we  met,  when  we  parted  in  anger,  though  through  no 
fault  of  mine,  you  said  that  you  wanted  Joan's  address  ;  and  now  I've  got  it." 

"  You've  got  it  ?  Then  tell  it  me.  Come,  be  quick  !  "  and  he  leaned  towards  her 
across  the  polished  oak  table. 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Rock  :  do  you  think  that  I  am  as  green  as  an  alder  shoot,  that  you 
should  ask  such  a  thing  of  me  ?  1  must  have  the  money  before  you  get  the  address. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 
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"  I  understand,  Mrs.  Gilling water ;  but  be  reasonable.  How  can  you  expect  me 
to  pay  you  five-and-twenty  pounds  for  what  may  be  gammon  after  all  ?  " 

**  Five-and-twenty  pounds,  Mr.  Rock  !  No  such  thing,  indeed :  it  is  fifty  pounds 
I  want,  every  farthing  of  it,  or  you  get  nothing  out  of  me." 

*'  Fifty  pounds ! "  answered  Samuel ;  "  then  I  don't  think  that  we  need  talk  no 
longer,  Mrs.  Gillingwater,  seeing  that  I  ain't  going  to  give  you  fifty  pounds,  no,  not 
for  the  address  of  all  the  angels  in  heaven." 

"  I  daresay  not,  Mr.  Rock :  theyd  be  precious  little  use  to  you  when  you'd  got 
them,  either  now  ox  at  any  future  time,  to  judge  from  what  I  knows  of  you  " — and 
she  glanced  significantly  at  the  sculptured  demons  round  the  ceiling — "  but  you  see 
Joan's  whereabouts  is  another  matter,  more  especially  since  she  isn't  an  angel  yet, 
though  she's  been  nigh  enough  to  it,  poor  dear." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  ma'am  ?     Is  she  ill,  then  ? "  .,' 

"  When  I've  got  the  fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket,  Mr.  Rock,  I'll  be  glad  enough 
to  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  till  then  my  mouth  is  sealed.  Indeed,  it's  a  great  risk 
that  I  run  letting  you  know  at  all,  for  if  the  old  man  yonder  finds  it  out,  I  think 
that  he'll  be  the  ruin  of  me.     And  now,  will  you  pay,  or  won't  you?" 

"  I  won't  give  you  the  fifty  pounds,"  he  answered,  setting  his  teeth  ;  "  I'll  give  you 
thirty,  and  that's  the  last  farthing  which  you'll  screw  out  of  me — and  a  lot  of  money 
too,  seeing  that  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  pay  you  anything  at  all." 

** That's  just  where  you're  wrong,  Mr.  Rock,"  she  answered:  "not  that  I'm 
denying  that  thirty  pounds  is  a  lot  of  money ;  but  then,  you  see,  IVe  got  that  to  sell 
that  you  want  to  buy,  and  badly.     Also,  as  I  told  you,  I  take  risks  in  selling  it" 

"What  risks?" 

"The  risks  of  being  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  being  sold  up,  that's 
all.  Old  Levinger  don't  want  no  one  to  know  Joan's  address  ;  I  can't  tell  you  why, 
but  he  don't,  and  if  he  finds  out  that  I  have  let  on,  it  will  be  a  bad  business  for 
me.  Now  look  here:  I  fancy  that  there  is  another  person  as  wouldn't  mind 
giving  a  trifle  for  this  address,  and  if  you're  so  mean  that  you  won't  cash  up,  I 
shall  take  a  walk  out  yonder  to-morrow  morning,"  and  she  nodded  in  the  direction 
of  Rosham. 

Samuel  groaned,  for  he  knew  that  she  was  alluding  to  his  rival.  "  I  doubt  that  he 
knows  it  already,  curse  him,"  he  said,  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table.  "  Thirty-five 
—there,  that's  the  last." 

"  You're  getting  along,  Mr.  Rock,  but  it  won't  do  yet,"  sneered  Mrs.  Gillingwater. 
"  See  here  now,  I've  got  something  in  my  hand  that  I'll  show  you  just  for  friendship's 
sake,"  and  producing  Mrs.  Bird's  letter,  she  read  portions  of  it  aloud,  pausing  from 
time  to  time  to  watch  the  effect  upon  her  hearer.  It  was  curious,  for  as  he  listened 
his  face  reflected  the  extremes  of  love,  hope,  terror,  and  despair. 

"  O  God  ! "  he  said,  wringing  his  hands,  "  to  think  that  she  may  be  dead  and 
gone  from  me  for  ever  ! " 

"  If  she  were  dead,  Mr.  Rock,  it  wouldn't  be  much  use  my  giving  you  her  address, 
would  it  ?  since,  however  fond  you  may  be  of  her,  I  reckon  that  you  would  scarcely 
care  to  follow  her  there.  No,  I'll  tell  you  this  much,  she  is  living  and  getting  well 
again,  and  I  fancy  that  you're  after  a  live  woman,  not  a  dead  one.  This  was  written 
a  month  ago  and  more." 

"  Thank  heaven  !  "  he  muttered.  "  I  couldn't  have  borne  to  lose  her  like  that ;  I 
think  it  would  have  driven  me  mad.  While  she's  alive  there's  hope,  but  what  hope 
is  there  in  the  grave  ?  "  Samuel  spoke  thus  somewhat  absently,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
man  who  communes  with  himself,  but  all  the  while  Mrs.  Gillingwater  felt  that  he  was 
searching  her  with  his  eyes.     Then  of  a  sudden  he  leant  forward,  and  swiftly  as  a 
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"He  shot  his  long  arm  across  me  tabte," 

Striking  snake  shot  out  his  long  arm  across  the  table,  and  snatched  the  letter  from 
her  grasp. 

"  You  think  yourself  mighty  clever,  Mr.  Rock,"  she  said,  with  a  harsh  laugh  ;  **  but 
you  won't  get  the  address  for  nothing  in  that  way.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  look 
you'll  see  that  Pve  tore  it  off.  Ah!  you've  met  your  match  for  once;  it  is  likely 
that  I  was  going  to  trust  what's  worth  fifty  pounds  in  reach  of  your  fingers,  isn't  it  ?  " 

He  looked  at  the  letter,  and  saw  that  she  spoke  truth. 

"  I  didn't  take  it  for  that,"  he  said,  gnawing  his  hand  with  shame  and  vexation ; 
*•  I  took  it  to  see  if  there  was  a  letter  at  all,  or  if  you  were  making  up  lies."  And  he 
threw  it  back  to  her. 

"  No  doubt  you  did,  Mr.  Rock,"  she  answered,  jeering  at  him.  "  Well,  and  now 
you're  satisfied,  I  hope  ;  so  how  about  them  fifty  sovereigns  ?  " 

"  Forty,"  he  said. 

"  Fifty.     Never  a  one  less." 

Samuel  sprang  up  from  his  seat,  and,  coming  round  the  table,  stood  over  her. 

'*  Look  here,"  he  said  in  a  savage  whisper,  "  you're  pushing  this  game  too  far :  if 
you're  a  wise  woman  you'll  take  the  forty  and  go,  or " 

"  Or  what  ?  " 

"  Or  I'll  twist  what  I  want  to  know  out  of  that  black  heart  of  yours,  and  not  a 
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farthing  shall  you  get  for  it.  Perhaps  youVe  forgotten  that  the  door  is  locked  and 
we  are  alone  in  the  house.  Yes,  you  might  scream  till  you  brought  the  roof  down, 
but  nobody  would  hear  you ;  and  scream  you  shall  if  I  take  a  hold  of  you." 

Mrs.  Gillingwater  glanced  at  his  face,  and  read  something  so  evil  on  it,  and  in 
the  lurid  eyes,  that  she  grew  frightened. 

**  Very  well,"  she  said,  as  unconcernedly  as  possible,  "  I  won't  stand  out  for  a 
tenner  between  friends:  down  with  the  cash,  and  you  shall  have  it." 

*'  Ah !  ma'am,  you're  afraid  of  me  now — I  can  feel  it— and  Tve  half  a  mind  to  beat 
you  down;  but  I  won't,  I'll  stand  by  my  word.  Now  you  write  that  address  upon 
this  piece  of  paper  and  Til  get  the  coin."  And  rising  he  left  the  room  by  the  door 
near  the  fireplace,  which  he  took  the  precaution  of  locking  behind  him. 

"  The  murdering  viper  ! "  reflected  Mrs.  Gillingwater ;  "  I  pinched  his  tail  a  little 
too  much  that  time,  and  I  shan't  be  sorry  to  find  myself  outside  again,  though 
there's  precious  little  chance  of  that  until  he  chooses,  as  he's  locked  me  in.  Well, 
I  must  brazen  it  out  now."  And  somewhere  from  the  regions  of  her  ample  bosom 
she  produced  the  fragment  that  she  had  torn  off  Mrs.  Bird's  letter,  on  which  was 
written  the  address  and  a  date. 

Presently  Samuel  returned  holding  a  small  bag  of  money  in  his  hand,  from  which 
he  counted  out  forty  sovereigns. 

"  There's  the  cash,  ma'am,"  he  said ;  "  but  before  you  touch  it  be  so  good  as  to 
hand  me  that  bit  of  writing :  no,  you  needn't  be  afraid,  I'H  give  you  the  money  as 
I  take  the  paper." 

"  I'm  not  afraid,  Mr.  Rock ;  when  once  I've  struck  a  bargain  I  stick  to  it  like  an 
honest  woman,  and  so,  I  know,  will  you.  Never  yoii  doubt  that  the  address  is  the 
right  one  ;  you  can  see  that  it  is  torn  off  the  letter  I  read  to  you.  Joan  is  there,  and 
through  the  worst  of  her  illness,  so  the  party  she's  lodging  with  wrote  to  me  ;  and 
if  you  see  her  I  hope  you'll  give  her  my  love."  And  as  she  spoke  she  pushed  the 
scrap  of  paper  to  him  with  her  left  hand,  while  with  her  right  she  drew  the  shining 
heap  of  gold  towards  herself. 

"  Honest !  "  he  said  :  "  I  may  be  honest  in  my  way,  Mrs.  Gillingwater ;  but  you  are 
about  as  honest  as  other  traitors  who  sell  innocent  blood  for  pieces  of  money." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Rock?"  she  replied,  looking  up  from  her 
task  of  securing  the  forty  sovereigns  in  her  pocket-handkerchief.  "  I've  sold  no 
innocent  blood;  I'd  scorn  to  do  such  a  thing!  You  don't  mean  any  harm  to  Joan, 
do  you  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  mean  her  no  harm,  unless  it's  a  harm  to  want  to  make  her  my 
wife ;  but  it  would  have  been  all  one  to  you  if  I  meant  to  murder  her  and  you  knew 
it,  so  your  sin  is  just  as  great,  and  verily  the  betrayers  of  innocent  blood  shall  have 
their  reward,"  and  he  pointed  at  her  with  his  long  fingers ;  then  added,  "  I've  got 
what  I  want,  though  I've  had  to  pay  a  lot  of  money  for  it ;  but  I  tell  you  that  it  won't 
do  you  any  good ;  you  might  as  well  throw  it  into  the  mere  and  yourself  after  it,  as 
expect  to  get  any  profit  out  of  that  forty  pounds,  the  price  of  innocent  blood — the 
price  of  the  innocent  blood."  Then  once  more  Samuel  pointed  at  her  and  grinned 
maliciously,  till  to  her  fancy  his  face  looked  like  that  of  the  stone  demon  above  him. 

By  now  Mrs.  Gillingwater  was  so  frightened  that  for  a  moment  or  two  she 
hesitated  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  return  the  money  and  free  hCiSelf 
from  the  burden  of  a  dreadful  thought.  In  the  end  her  avarice  prevailed,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  without  another  word  she  rose  and  walked  towards 
the  front  door,  which  Samuel  unlocked  and  opened  for  her. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  as  she  went  down  the  passage.  "  You've  done  me  a  good 
turn,  ma'am,  and  now  I'm  sure  that  I  shall  marry  Joan;  but  for  all  that  a  day  shall 
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come  when  you  will  wish  that  your  hand  had  been  cut  off  before  you  had  touched  those 
forty  sovereigns :  you  remember  my  words  when  you  lie  a-dying,  Mrs.  Gillingwater, 
with  all  your  deeds  behind  you  and  all  the  doom  before." 

Then  the  woman  fled  through  the  storm  and  the  night,  more  terrified  than  ever 
she  had  been  in  her  life's  day,  nor  did  the  gold  that  she  clasped  to  her  heart  avail 
to  comfort  her.  For  Rock  had  spoken  truth;  it  was  the  price  of  innocent  blood, 
and  she  knew  it. 

H.  Rider  Haggard. 

[To  be  continued,^ 


'You  rtmtmber  my  words  whtn  you  Ih  a-dylng.* 
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CONCERNING  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF   LORDS  AND  SOCIALISM. 

RTICLES  without  number  have  recently  appeared  in  the 

reviews  and  magazines  on  the  subject  of  the  House  of 

Lords ;   but  such  is  the  importance  of  the  question  and 

of  the  issues  involved  in  it,  that   no  apology  is  needed 

for  adding  another  to  the  list.    When  it  is  proposed  by 

the  Government  of  the  country  to  make  a  vital  change  in 

an  ancient  constitution,  it  is  imperative  to  consider   the 

necessity  for  that  change,  and   its  probable  results  upon 

the    future    of  the    country    from   every    point   of  view, 

before   any  step  is  taken   which  cannot  be  recalled.     In 

addition  to  the  articles,  there  has   recently  appeared  a  "  Constitutional    History  of 

the  House  of  Lords,"  by  Mr.  Luke  Owen  Pike,  written  in  an  impartial  spirit,  and 

containing  information  necessary  for  an  adequate  knowledge  of  what  the  House  of 

Lords   is  and  has  been,  which   can   hardly  be  gained  from  the   partisan   pamphlets 

of  the  day,  the  first  object  of  which   is  persistent  and  indiscriminate   abuse.     The 

volume  ends  up  with  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  from  which 

it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  the  following  : — 

"It  has  lived  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  grown  mth  the  nation's  growth.  It 
has,  in  the  main,  reflected  the  nation's  thoughts  and  manners,  as  additions  have 
been  made  to  its  numbers.  If  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  mistresses  of 
Charles  II.  represent  the  profligacy  of  the  Restoration,  and  if  the  descendants  of 
some  peers  created  since  that  time  represent  political  intrigues  rather  than  the 
strictest  political  integrity,  it  is  because  public  opinion  has  not  always  been  cast  in 
a  puritanical  mould,  and  because  the  nation  has  not  always  been  discriminating 
in  its  worship  of  heroes.  The  higher  and  nobler  life  of  the  nation,  or  that  which 
the  nation  believed  to  be  its  higher  and  nobler  life,  has  also  left  a  m.ark,  and  a 
clearer  mark,  upon  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  The  leaders  of  its  armies  and 
of  its  fleets,  who  made  its  natne  respected  in  the  world,  and  shed  their  blood  to 
build  up  its  empire,  have  sat  there  and  handed  down  their  seats  to  their  posterity. 
The  men  whose  commercial  genius  contributed  to  render  the  nation  the  richest  in 
the  world  have  been  honoured  in  the  same  manner  as  its  great  military  and  naval 
commanders,  and  in  recent  times  without  distinction  of  party  or  creed.     The  sages 
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of  the  law,  more  irreproachable  as  a  body  than  those  of  any  other  land,  have  had 
their  learning  and  their  wisdom  recognised  in  the  persons  of  those  who  were  believed 
to  be  most  worthy.  ...  Its  roll  is  a  register  in  brief  of  some  things  that  Englishmen 
would  fain  forget,  of  many  things  that  every  British  subject  may  be  proud  to 
remember.  It  links  the  history  that  has  been  made  with  the  history  that  is  still 
in  the  making;  and  when  matters  of  great  moment  are  laid  before  it,  the  vote 
which  it  records  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  opinion  of  a  particular  body  of 
living  men,  but  also  as  the  sentence  which  is  given  upon  the  Present  by  the  Past." 

Bagehot,  too,  in  his  "  English  Constitution,"  says  of  the  House  of  Lords  that, 
besides  independence  to  revise  judicially,  and  position  to  revise  effectually,  it  has 
leisure  to  revise  intellectually.  "These  are  great  merits;  and,  considering  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  a  good  second  chamber,  and  how  much  with  our  present  first 
chamber  we  need  a  second,  we  may  well  be  thankful  for  them." 

There  was  indeed  a  time  when  Lords  were  much  more  necessary  than  they  are 
generally  considered  to  be  now ;  there  was  a  time  when  every  man  was  supposed  to 
have  a  lord,  and  a  lordless  man  was  in  evil  plight,  and  under  the  laws  of  King 
Athelstane  I.  might  be  slain  as  a  thief  if  he  had  not  one;*  and  though,  perhaps, 
few  would  be  prepared  to  carry  matters  to  such  a  point  now,  yet  there  are  people 
who  doubt  the  advisability  of  proceeding  to  the  other  extreme,  and  doing  away  with 
the  House  of  Lords  altogether,  and  who  agree  with  Bagehot  when  he  says,t "  The  order 
of  nobility  is  of  great  use,  too,  not  only  in  what  it  creates,  but  in  what  it  prevents. 
It  prevents  the  rule  of  wealth — the  religion  of  gold.  This  is  the  obvious  and 
natural  idol  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  ...  It  is  a  great  gain  to  Society  to  have  two 
idols  :  in  the  competition  of  idolatries  the  true  worship  gets  a  chance.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  the  reverence  for  rank — at  least  for  hereditary  rank — is  as  base  as  the 
reverence  for  money." 

It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  a  good  word  said  on  behalf  of  the  hereditary 
principle  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  said  to  be  an  anomaly  that  the  son  or 
grandson  or  great-grandson  of  a  man  who  was  once  famous  should  be  able  to  sit 
in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  paternal,  grandpaternal,  or  great-grandpatemal 
grounds  alone;  that  this  is  an  anomaly  no  longer  to  be  borne,  and  that  the 
hereditary  House  must  therefore  be  abolished ;  but  then  is  not  the  position  of 
the  other  House  equally  anomalous,  in  that  the  less  instructed  classes  can  at  a 
general  election  outvote  the  better  informed  and  return  what  manner  of  House 
they  like?  Scientifically,  perhaps  the  latter  is  the  greater  anomaly  of  the  two, 
especially  when  it  is  a  question  of  managing  the  affairs  of  a  vast  and  complicated 
empire,  which  a  genuine  democracy  has  never  yet  been  able  to  do  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  transmission  of  great  qualities  in  the  human  species 
is  disappointingly  uncertain.  In  other  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  varieties  of  the  most  complex  character  can  be  established  and  perpetuated, 
and  the  blood  is  everything.  In  the  equine  world.  Touchstone  and  Stockwell  and 
Hermit  and  St.  Simon  might  well  have  been  made  dukes,  and  if  they  had  been 
made  dukes  they  would  have  for  a  certainty,  and  have  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
produced  scions  well  worthy  of  their  names,  and  handing  down  their  special  and 
peculiar  characteristics;  but  in  the  human  world,  even  if  the  greatest  poet  marries 
the  greatest  poetess,  you  may  expect  a  Shakespeare,  but  you  do  not  get  one.  No, 
the  result  is  disappointing;  and  instead  of  being  able  to  count  upon  the  higher 
qualities  reappearing,  human  beings  seem  rather  to  reproduce  such  less  desirable 
ones    as    drunkenness,    gout,    and    insanity.      Still    there    is    no    reason    why   the 


*  *'  Constitutional  History  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  p.  6. 
t  "The  English  Constitution,"  p.  90. 
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descendants  of  men  of  ability,  well  educated,  brought  up  and  not  new  to  a  position 
of  authority,  should  not  make  good  rulers,  and  there  are  many  reasons  to  expect 
that  they  would.  There  are  many  examples  in  the  past  history  of  the  world  when 
they  have  done  so ;  and  there  is  too  at  this  time  a  large  number  of  the  aristocracy 
of  this  country  who  have  had  the  governing  faculty  transmitted  to  them,  and  who, 
when  called  upon  and  put  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  as  governors  for  instance, 
would  exhibit  great  ruling  qualities,  combined  with  a  love  of  order,  a  freedom  from 
petty  tyranny,  and  a  respect  for  justice — men,  in  fact,  who  could  be  trusted  to  deal 
with  great  issues  in  a  noble  spirit,  though  now  in  the  House  of  Lords  they  have 
but  little  scope. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  connection  with  this  view  which,  as  a  practical 
one,  may  be  worth  mentioning;  and  that  is,  that  under  the  present  system  there 
has  been,  side  by  side  with  the  changing  House  of  Commons,  a  permanent  Chamber, 
containing  men  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
from  their  earliest  years,  and  who  have,  whatever  use  they  have  made  of  it,  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  high  politics,  and  been  accustomed  to  command.  On  this 
reserve  both  parties  have  drawn  largely  in  forming  their  administrations,  the  Liberal 
party  no  less  than  the  Conservative  party,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  his  mandate 
notwithstanding,  no  less  than  other  Liberal  premiers  who  have  preceded  him. 

All  this  is  to  be  changed.  The  great  Liberal  party,  in  search  of  a  cry,  is  now 
asking  for  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  do  something  to  the  House  of  Lords : 
what  it  is  to  be  they  do  not  say,  perhaps  partly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  speeches 
of  the  different  members  of  the  Cabinet,  because  they  do  not  know.  The  shades 
of  what  was  once  a  real  and  necessary  party  in  the  State  are  going  to  be  galvanised 
into  a  coherent  activity  over  this  vague  mandate ;  and  it  is  going  to  be  what  is 
called  a  big  thing — not  merely  a  revolution,  which  is  a  moderately  big  thing  in 
itself,  but,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  that 
have  ever  been.  As  regards  the  mandate  the  Prime  Minister  is  most  wisely  and 
most  explicitly  reticent.  "  When  we  have  obtained  our  mandate,'*  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  Devonport,  "I  will  not  say  now  the  exact  course  we  shall  pursue, 
because  we  must  have  our  hands  free."  In  other  words,  "  We  are  going  to  have  a 
great  revolution,  but  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  now  what  we  ask  you  to  rebel  about, 
partly  because  we  haven't  yet  made  up  our  minds  ourselves,  and  partly  because,  if 
we  told  you,  you  might  not  on  the  whole  approve  of  it."  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  a 
repetition  of  the  Great  Confidence  Trick  played  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Liberal 
party  on  the  constituencies  with  regard  to  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important 
problem  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill — namely,  the  representation  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial 
and  British  Parliaments,  on  which  they,  too,  kept  their  hands  free.  At  first  the 
Irish  representatives  were  to  be  all  out,  which  was  not  a  wholly  unattractive  scheme ; 
secondly,  they  were  to  be  in  and  out,  which  was  a  logical  scheme ;  and  thirdly,  they 
were  to  be  all  and  always  in,  and  able  to  settle  the  legislative  business  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  without  being  responsible  to  any  English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh 
constituency,  which  was  a  ridiculous  scheme.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  were,  in 
the  final  form  of  the  Bill,  told  this  :  "  You,  who  think  you  can  manage,  not  without 
success,  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has  ever  seen,  have  sunk  so  low  that  you  are 
no  longer  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  your  own  affairs ;  so  we  must 
give  Ireland  Home  Rule,  and  then  get  you  eighty  gentlemen  from  Ireland  to  manage 
them  for  you."  And  a  Liberal  who  had  supported  Home  Rule  when  he  thought 
it  meant  something  different  from  what  it  turned  out  to  be,  could  no  longer  remain 
"  good  "  unless  he  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  these  vital  changes.  The  Great 
Confidence  Trick  is  now  to  be  repeated  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  nppears  to  be  not 
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wholly  improbable  that  on  this  occasion  the  great  party  whose  motto  is  "Trust  the 
people  "  will  be  required  by  the  people  they  trust  to  give  them  some  more  definite 
ideas  as  to  what  this  great  mandate  is  to  be.  It  may  speak  well,  perhaps,  for  the 
trustfulness  of  the  human  character  that  so  many  people  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  to  be  taken  in  by  the  "confidence  trick,"  but  I  believe  the  cases  are  rare 
in  which  the  same  person  is  taken  in  twice. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  consider  the  services  which  the  House  of  Lords 
has  rendered  in  the  past  history  of  this  country :  however  great  those  services  may 
have  been,  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  would  avail  it  much  if  the  country  made  up 
its  mind  overwhelmingly  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  bad  Second  Chamber,  or 
that  a  Second  Chamber  of  any  kind  was  not  desirable.  There  are  many  persons 
now  who,  though  they  may  not  resemble  Cromwell  in  other  respects,  resemble  him 
at  all  events  in  this,  that  he  did  not  like  Lords.  He  is  said  to  have  rejoiced  when 
Royalist  peers  were  slain,  and  to  have  remarked  that  "  God  fought  against  them,  for 
God  would  have  no  lording  over  His  people,*'  and  also  to  have  told  Manchester 
to  his  face  that  "things  would  never  be  well  till  he  was  plain  Mr.  Montagu."  As 
what  Cromwell  thought  at  that  time  had  a  habit  of  taking  place,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  abolished,  and  it  is  rather  interesting  to  find  that  Cromwell  was  afterwards 
converted  to  the  necessity  of  a  Second  Chamber.  In  one  of  their  declarations  made 
in  1647,  Cromweirs  followers  said,  "They  had  learned  that  Parliament  privileges 
as  well  as  Royal  prerogative  may  be  perverted  and  abused,  to  the  destruction  of  those 
greater  ends  for  whose  protection  and  preservation  they  were  intended — viz.,  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,"  and  Cromwell  and  his  officers  came  to  consider 
a  House  of  Commons  with  unlimited  powers  "  the  horridest  arbitrariness  that  ever 
was  exercised  in  the  world."  When  a  deputation  of  a  hundred  officers  came  to 
him,  in  February  1657,  to  protest  against  the  proposed  revival  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  Cromwell  said,  "  By  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament 
you  see  they  stand  in  need  of  a  check,  or  balancing  power,  for  the  case  of 
James  Nviylor  might  happen  to  be  your  own  case," — and  so  the  Second  Chamber 
was  restored. 

Napoleon  the  Great  also  held  opinions  about  the  House  of  Lords  which  would 
not  be  popular  in  Liberal  Committee  Rooms  :  he  said  he  considered  the  House 
of  Peers  to  be  the  great  bulwark  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  he  wished  he 
had  some  of  that  beautiful  race,  the  English  nobility  in  France — and  that  he 
should  think  ill  of  the  prosperity  of  England  when  the  interest  of  the  land  came 
to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  commerce.*  Perhaps,  however,  Napoleon  was  somewhat 
prejudiced,  as,  although  he  created  marquises,  dukes,  and  even  kings,  he  was  aware 
that  as  nobles  they  were  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory ;  the  greater  part,  moreover, 
of  the  older  nobility  of  France  was  in  two,  and  those  that  remained  whole  were 
not  particularly  favourable  to  the  Revolutionary  party  and  its  Emperor,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  materials  he  had  at  hand. 

The  present  position  is  a  most  complicated  one :  we  have  sixteen  cabinet 
ministers,  with  apparently  sixteen  different  plans  of  dealing  with  the  Second  Chamber, 
contradicting  each  other,  and  a  prime  minister  who  spends  much  time  in 
contradicting  himself. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  called  himself  a  Second  Chamber  man,  and  has  given  us  a 
list  of  the  many  important  countries  which  have  Second  Chambers,  and  of  the  few 
unimportant  countries  which  have  not.  At  Devonport  he  has  subsequently  told 
us  that  "  I  have  made  this  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  main  study  of  my 

*  Mr.  Forth  in  Macmillafis  Magazine.  Macmillan  :  pamphlet  by  Lord  Ebrington,  '*  Interview  of 
Napoleon  at  Elba,"  published  1823. 
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life"  ;  and  although  as  the  result  of  this  study,  on  June  20th,  1884,  he  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  "  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  this  House,"  and  on  March  19th,  1888,  moved  "that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  this  House,'' 
he  tells  us  in  this  same  speech  at  Devonport  that  "  no  such  act  of  insanity  as  our 
proposing  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  ever  for  an  instant  occurred  to  us." 
From  this  we  may  infer  for  the  moment  that  Lord  Rosebery's  scheme  is  to  keep 
the  House  of  Lords  as  it  is,  but  as  at  the  same  time  he  asked  the  country  to 
rebel  against  it,  we  must  assume  that  Lord  Rosebery's  idea  of  a  Second  Chamber 
is  a  Second  Chamber  that  shall  have  no  power  at  all,  which  is  not  the  opinion 
which  most  people  will  ascribe  to  a  Second-Chamber  man. 

Mr.  Asquith,  however,  is  at  no  great  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  Second 
Chambers,  and  the  Radical  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  Single-Chamber 
men ;  but  if  one  can  judge  from  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  pronouncement  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  of  last  month,  they  will  not  for  this  reason  find  salvation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Independent  Labour  Party.  "Take  the  present  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords,"  he  says  :  "  Radicals  like  Mr.  Storey  and  Sir  James  Joicey  and  others  of  like 
type — than  whom  the  worker  has  no  more  bitter  enemy — ^are  inviting  the  working 
classes  to  join  with  them  in  a  crusade  against  the  House  of  Lords.  Suppose  the 
invitation  accepted,  and  that  twenty-five  years  hence  the  House  of  Lords  were 
abolished.  If  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  filled  with  men  of  the  Storey  and 
Joicey  stamp,  the  worker  would  find  himself  no  whit  better  off  than  he  is  to-day. 
....  An  aristocratic  hereditary  House  of  Lords  is  much  less  to  be  feared  than  a 
bourgeois  House  of  Commons." 

Lord  Rosebery,  however,  continues  to  spread  his  nets  in  the  hopes  of  catching 
some  of  all  parties :  his  talents,  his  high  position,  the  stake  he  has  in  the  country, 
allay  the  fears  of  moderate  men ;  to  commercial  men  he  is  Imperialistic,  and  to  the 
Labour  Party  he  cooes  as  gendy  as  any  sucking  dove.  At  Stratford  he  gave  this 
last  party  some  disinterested  advice  :  "  If  you  do  not  identify  yourself  with  either 
political  party,  no  political  party  will  identify  itself  with  you,"  and  was  kind  enough 
to  point  out  to  them  which  was  the  best  party  for  them  to  identify  themselves  with. 
Then,  remembering  that  the  last  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Norwich  had  swallowed 
the  whole  Socialistic  programme,  and  not  being  prepared  to  swallow  it  for  the 
moment  himself,  he  was  constrained  to  add,  "I  quite  admit  that  there  are  many 
ideals  which  men  hold  who  belong  to  labour  organisations — some  ideals  which  were 
put  forward  at  the  recent  Norwich  Congress —which  it  would  be  affectation  for  the 
Liberal  Party  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  they  could  conscientiously  share ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  got  to  points  where  any  such  difference  need  come  in."  In  other  words, — 
"  All  is  fish  that  comes  to  our  net ;  we  have  got  a  revolution  on  against  the  Second 
Chamber,  and  have  gone  *  Nap '  on  it  for  the  next  election,  and  shall  be  in  a 
frightful  hole  if  we  lose  ;  we  cannot,  it  is  true,  say  that  we  agree  conscientiously 
with  the  New  Trades  Unionism,  which  is  Socialism,  and  though  we  make  no 
promises  we  should  very  much  like  your  votes  now  for  our  revolution,  and  the 
future  can  look  after  itself."  This  may  be  very  good  politics,  but  it  does  not 
seem  very  high  statesmanship ;  and  the  attempt  to  catch  everybody  does  not  in  the 
end  promote  confidence.  "Statesmen,"  as  Mr.  Bagehot  says,*  "have  now  a  great 
responsibility :  if  they  raise  questions  which  excite  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  ; 
if  they  raise  questions  on  which  these  orders  are  likely  to  be  wrong;  xi  they 
raise  questions  on  which  the  interests   of  these  orders  is  not   identical  with,  or  is 
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antagonistic  to,  the  whole  interest  of  the  state,  they  will  have  done  the  greatest  harm 
they  can  do." 

And  what  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment  against  the  House  of  Lords  ?  What 
is  the  case  on  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  calls  for  this  Revolution, 
which  he  himself  says  is  so  serious?  In  good  truth,  it  seems  to  be  a  particularly 
weak  one.  The  House  of  Lords  have  just  passed  a  Parish  Councils  Bill  framed 
on  a  principle  which  gives  representation  without  taxation,  and  allows  those  who  do 
not  pay  the  piper  to  call  the  tune,  and  have  offered  no  opposition  to  a  Budget 
which  was  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Socialist  argument  that  the 
State  might  justly  lay  claim  to  a  man's  property  when  he  died — a  Budget  which  will 
seriously  cripple  them  and  their  families,  and  drive  away  capital  from  the  land  at  a 
time  when  it  was  most  important  to  attract  capital  to  it.  What  have  the  House  of 
Lords,  then,  done?  In  the  first  place  they  rejected  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  the  most 
striking  feature  of  which  was  that  Ireland  was  not  only  to  govern  herself,  but  Great 
Britain  as  well,  and  of  which  a  great  part  had  not  even  been  discussed ;  and  in  the 
second  place  they  amended  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  As  regards  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  I  cannot  conceive  any  Second  Chamber,  hereditary  or  not,  acting  otherwise 
when  a  bill  containing  the  provisions  which  this  Bill  contained  was  brought  before 
them  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that,  had  it  not  been  well  known  that  the  Second  Chamber 
would  not  pass  it,  it  would  have  got  through  the  House  of  Commons.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time,  and  had  the  advantage  of  several 
conversations  with  Liberals  who  are  of  the  type  which  is  known  as  "  good  '* ;  and 
when  I  asked  them  whether  they  were  going  to  vote  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  containing  the  new  tenth  clause,  referring  to  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members, 
I  understood  them  to  say  they  were,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Bill  would  not  pass 
the  Lords,  and  they  were  only  voting  for  the  "  principle  of  the  Bill.*' — Personally  I 
could  not  see  much  principle  about  it,  but  I  suppose  it  is  the  principle  of  what  is 
called  "  filling  up  the  cup  " — that  is,  sending  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  schemes  which 
you  may  even  think  undigested  and  ill-advised,  and  then,  when  they  are  rejected, 
going  to  the  country  with  the  high-sounding  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Lords ! "  I 
can  understand,  after  persuading  oneself  or  being  persuaded  that  Ireland  would  be 
much  more  prosperous  and  happy  under  Home  Rule,  and  that  Irish  and  English 
fears  were  groundless,  voting  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886 — in  fact,  I  did  so — 
but  I  cannot  understand  voting  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1892  from  any  point  of 
view,  except  that  of  the  Irish  Nationalist. 

In  amending  the  Employers  Bill  the  House  of  Lords  were  advocating  the 
"  freedom  of  the  individual  and  freedom  of  contract,"  were  supporting  the  views  held 
by  Mr.  Walter  Maclaren  and  many  other  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  deputations  representing  over  a  hundred  thousand  skilled  artisans  which  were  sent 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  but 
which  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  would  not  see.  The  object  of  the  amendment  was 
to  enable  certain  large  bodies  of  artisans,  who  had  provident  and  insurance  funds, 
contributed  to  by  masters  and  men  alike,  to  contract  out  of  the  new  Bill  if  they 
wished  ;  the  object  of  the  Government,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Trades  Unions,  was 
to  abolish  this  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  employed,  and  to  make  the 
Bill  compulsory  on  all.  The  chief  organisations  affected  were  the  Elswick  W^orks, 
7,500  ;  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  11,000;  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Works, 
3,500 ;  the  Monmouth  and  South  Wales  Miners'  Permanent  Provident  Society, 
60,000;  and  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  61,337.  The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  men  had  a  ballot  on  the  subject,  and  "  95  per  cent  were  in 
favour  of  the  existing  system,  the  figures  being  5,349  for  the  Bill,  and  47,229  against 
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it."*  Under  these  circumstances,  putting  the  employers*  views  on  one  side  altogether, 
the  House  of  Lords  were  well  justified  in  inserting  an  amendment  in  favour  of 
freedom;  but  the  Government,  in  wholesome  fear  of  the  Trades  Unions,  dropped 
the  Bill  altogether,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of  "filling  up  the  cup."  On  these 
two  counts,  which  are  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending  of  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  present  Government,  I  think  no  great  case  can  be  made  out  for  a 
Revolution  against  the  House  of  Lords. 

The,  fact  is,  we  want  a  r/uch  stronger  Second  Chamber,  We  have  no  written 
Constitution,  we  have  no  Supreme  Court,  we  have  no  Presidential  Veto,  and  we 
want  a  much  stronger  Second  Chamber  than  we  have  at  present.  **  At  present," 
as  Bagehot  remarks,  "the  chance  majorities  on  minor  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are  subject  to  no  effectual  control,"  and  the  danger  is  that  in  moments 
of  impulse  the  less  informed  voters  may  use  their  votes  as  instruments  of  spoliation, 
and  inflict  some  lasting  damage  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Empire,  from 
the  effects  of  which  they  will  themselves  suffer  the  most.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  wave  of  Socialism  passing  over  civilisation,  which,  though  we  may  say 
lightly  we  are  all  Socialists  now,  is  a  much  graver  danger  than  is  generally  realised. 
We  can  see  its  effects  not  only  on  the  Trades  Unions,  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons  itself.  The  Trades  Union  Congress  of  1894  was  held  at  Norwich,  and, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  has  alluded  to  it,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived.  We  find  that,  amid  "vehement  cheering,"  and 
by  256  votes  to  5,  a  resolution  was  carried  in  favour  of  a  general  Eight  Hours 
Day ;  also  another  resolution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  by  law  any 
employer  obtaining  any  free  labour  when  his  own  men  struck  for  any  reason  :  this 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Terence  A.  Flynn,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson, 
M.P.,  and  declared  that  it  should  be  a  penal  offence  for  any  employer  to  bring  or 
cause  to  be  brought  to  any  locality  extra  labour  when  the  already  existing  supply 
is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  district."  Next  in  order,  to  make  the  Socialistic 
tendencies  of  the  New  Trades  Unionism  perfectly  clear,  the  Congress  declared  that 
"  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  British  industries  to  nationalise  the  land, 
and  the  whole  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange."  The 
President,  Mr.  F.  J.  Delves,  announced  to  the  Congress  that  "  The  only  direction  in 
which  we  can  look  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  our  industrial  problems  is  that  of 
Collectivism";  and  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  that 
"  thrift  was  invented  by  capitalist  rogues  to  deprive  honest  fools  of  their  diet  and 
proper  standard  of  comfort,  so  that  their  balance  at  the  bank  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  workers  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of 
their  share  of  the  national  wealth."  After  the  passing  of  these  resolutions  by  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  it  would  not  be  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  the  New- 
Trades  Unionism  and  Socialism ;  and  in  its  strenuous  opposition  to  free  labour 
it  seems  to  be  imitating  the  example  of  the  old  guilds,  of  which  Professor  ' 
Nicholson  (Essay  on  Wages),  says,  "At  the  time  of  the  Tudors  the  decay  of 
many  towns  was  largely  due  to  these  fraternities  of  evil,  as  Bacon  called  the  Guilds. 
The  history  of  Craft  Guilds  is  full  of  instructive  examples  of  the  principles 
governing  wages.  No  doubt  their  regulations  tended  to  raise  wages  above  their 
natural  rate  ;  but  as  a  natural  consequence  industries  migrated  to  places  where 
the  oppressive  regulations  did  not  exist." 

Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  B.  Tillett  have  enlightened  us  as  to  how  the  Socialistic 
programme  is  to  be  carried  out :    it  is  be  done  by  taxing  out  the  capitalist.     "  Let 

*  "  Industry   and    Properly  "   p.    140,    to   which   work  I  am  indebted  for  this  and   many  other 
quotations. 
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them  enrol,"  said  Mr.  Burns  at  the  Dockers'  Congress  at  Bristol,  on  September  13th, 
^893,  "  men  in  the  Unions,  and  transfer  the  battle  between  capital  and  labour  from 
the  strike  and  Union  to  every  Imperial  body  " ;  and  Mr.  B.  Tillett  went  further  into 
detail  on  the  same  occasion  :  a  national  Congress  was.to.be  called  of  "representatives 
from  County  Councils,  Town  Councils,  Vestries,  Guardians,  and  Highway  Boards," 
who  were  to  undertake  to  find  every  sort  of  work  for  the  unemployed,  and  to 
draw  up  a  Bill  giving  full  borrowing  powers  to  districts  to  undertake  any  local 
improvements,  or  to  provide  remunerative  work  for  the  unemployed;  or  in 
cultivating  new  industries,  purchasing  of  docks,  waterways,  river  frontages,  water- 
works, gasworks,  and  land."  A  comprehensive  scheme,  which  would  certainly  not 
tend  to  lower  the  rates  !  "  Les  minorit^s  turbulantes  font  la  loi," — organised 
minorities  are  much  more  powerful  than  unorganised  majorities,  however  big;  and 
though,  according  to  Dr.  Giffen's  evidence  before  the  Labour  Commission,  the 
Trades  Unions  only  showed  a  membership  of  871,000,  compared  with  about 
13,000,000  workpeople  and  7,000,000  adult  male  labourers,  yet  they  can  make 
their  voices  heard  most  powerfully  in  Parliament.  The  Budget  and  the  Parish 
Councils  Act  are  both  examples  of  the  progress  which  Socialistic  ideas  are  making 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Socialists  who  maintain  that  all  property  is  robbery 
deny  the  right  to  bequeath ;  and  this  idea,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  arguments  used  to  support  the  Bill  in  the  House ;  and  now 
that  the  principle  of  graduation  has  once  been  introduced,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
carried  to  extreme  lengths  than  it  is  to  be  tempered.*  "  Bequest,"  however,  says 
Mill,  "  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  property  ;  the  ownership  of  a  thing  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  complete  without  the  power  of  bestowing  it,  at  death  or  during  life, 
at  the  owner's  pleasure,  and  all  the  reasons  which  recommend  that  private  property 
should  exist  recommend  pro  tanto  this  extension  of  it."  The  Parish  Councils  Act 
and  the  alteration  it  makes  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  another  great 
step,  almost  a  jump,  in  the  direction  of  Socialism,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  pointed 
out  at  the  time.  "  The  principle  of  representation  without  taxation  has  never  been 
carried  so  far.  The  contributions  of  the  wealthiest  community  in  the  world  are 
left  at  the  unfettered  disposition  of  the  multitude,  who  contribute  little  or  nothing. 
The  classes  of  London  will  pay  the  rates :  the  masses  can  spend  them  on  poor 
relief  as  they  please."  I  think  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  if  Mr.  Burns*  and  Mr.  Tillett's 
proposals  are  carried  out  with  regard  to  capturing  the  County  Councils  and  other 
similar  bodies,  that  many  Bills  will  be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
granting  these  bodies  more  and  more  ample  powers  in  every  direction,  and  more 
especially  in  the  direction  of  borrowing  money  and  raising  the  rates.  In  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  Second  Chamber,  or  no  effective  Second  Chamber, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  proposed  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is,  I  admit,  one  great  safeguard,  and  that  is  the  common-sense  and  love  of 
justice  of  the  English  people ;  but  in  these  times  of  financial  stress,  when  there  is 
much  undeserved  and  most  lamentable  suffering,  when  there  is  great  fear  of  an 
inevitable  reduction  in  wages  in  agriculture  and  many  great  industries,  one  could 
hardly    blame    the    long-suffering    poor    if    they   turned    to   those    means    of   relief 

*  Mill  says :  *'  To  tax  larger  incomes  at  a  higher  percentage  than  the  smaller  is  to  lay  a  tax  on 
industry  and  economy.  ...  It  is  a  partial  taxation,  which  is  a  mild  form  of  robbery.  A  just 
and  wise  legislation  would  scrupulously  abstain  from  opposing  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  even  the 
largest  fortune  by  honest  exertion."  Professor  Nicholson  :  "  It  has  been  firmly  established  in  theor)', 
and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  many  nations,  that  excessive  taxation  is  ruinous  to  a  country."  If  a 
man  is  to  have  no  power  to  bequeath  his  property  on  his  death,  he  is  directly  encouraged  to  squander 
it  during  his  life. 
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which  seemed  the  readiest  at  the  moment,  though  in  the  long  run  they  might,  by 
crippling  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  increase  their  want  and  miser)' 
tenfold. 

The  old  landmarks  which  showed  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  great  parties 
in  the  state  are  now  obliterated,  and  the  fight  in  the  years  to  come  is  between 

Individualism  and  Socialism, 

In  times  gone  by  the  Liberal  Party  fought  for  equality  of  status,  individual 
freedom,  industrial  freedom,  the  rights  of  workmen  to  combine,  but  not  to  intimidate 
others,  the  principle  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together — in  short, 
for  the  principle  of  freedom  so  long  as  that  freedom  was  not  an  injustice  to  others, 
and  for  encouraging  individual  effort  so  far  as  it  can  be  encouraged  in  a  civilised 
community.* 

But  now  all  this  changed,  and  the  term  Liberal  has  come  to  mean  something 
.quite  different:  the  Trades  Unions  are  to  be  supported  in  their  fight  against  Free 
Labour;  heavy  taxes  are  to  be  placed  on  industry  and  economy;  Socialism  is  to 
be  patted  on  the  back ;  and  on  the  top  of  all,  with  a  real  "  live  '*  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  their  bag,  the  Liberal  Party,  as  the  Prime  Minister  told  the  people  of  Bradford, 
is  about  to  embark  on  a  "  tremendous  "  revolut'on  against  the  House  of  Lords,  "  the 
greatest  issue  which  has  been  put  to  this  country  since  your  fathers  resisted  the 
tyranny  of  Charles  I. ! " 

Is  Socialism  a  cure  for  Poverty  and  Distress  ? — The  new  Socialism  is  very  different 
from  the  old,  except  in  the  fact  that  both  are  impracticable.  The  old,  which  was 
put  into  practice  by  Francis  Wright  and  Robert  Owen,  was  voluntary — the  new  is 
compulsory ;  the  principle  of  the  old  Socialism  was  to  divide  with  your  brother  man — 
the  principle  of  the  new  Socialism  is  to  make  your  brother  man  divide  with  you, 
if  he  happens  to  be  better  off.  Rousseaux  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  modern 
Socialism  ;  and  as  Rousseaux  was  the  father  of  five  children  as  well,  and,  in  order 
to  be  saved  from  the  cries  of  the  children  and  the  cares  of  paternity,  left  them  all 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  writing  books  to  justify 
his  conduct  on  the  highest  grounds.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  he 
has  clearly  proved  his  point  of  "  the  right  to  live,"  which  in  other  words  is  the 
right  of  one  man  to  produce  children  to  be  fed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of 
other  men,  who  perhaps  cannot  afford  to  marry.  So  far  from  this  being  a  natural 
right,  it  appears  contrary  to  everything  we  have  learnt  from  Nature,  and  the  laws  of 
Evolution,  Natural  Selection,  and  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.  Rousseaux,  however, 
has  had  many  followers :  Brissot,  Joseph  Baboeuf,  Heine,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Lassalle  t 
(the  last  two  taught  that,  as  every  man  had  a  right  to  live,  if  he  could  not  get  a 
living  any  other  way  he  had  a  right  to  steal) ;  Bakunin,  who  says  "  we  declare  ourselves 
atheistic,  and  seek  the  abolition  of  all  religion  and  the  abolition  of  marriage  " ;  Proud- 
hon,  who  says  that  all  property  is  robbery,  and  that  one  man's  day's  work  is  worth 
no  more  and  no  less  than  another  man's  day's  work  ;  Engels ;  Karl  Marx,  "  the  father 
of  Scientific  Socialism,"  who  taught  that  all  capitalists  should  be  expropriated,  and 
that  capital  was  created  solely  by  the  labourer,  and  therefore  should  belong  to  him 

*  Charles  Bradlaugh  said  :  **  I  am  an  Individualist  so  for  as  one  can  wisely  be  so  in  such  a  country 
as  ours.  If  I  were  in  the  great  North- West  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  far  away  from  Ottawa  or 
Montreal,  or  if  I  were  in  Western  Australia,  I  should  be  still  more  Individualist.'* 

t  An  active  disciple  of  the  principles  of  the  new  school,  that  others  should  share  with  him.  Heine 
said  of  him  that  he  was  a  **  genuine  son  of  the  new  era,  without  even  the  pretence  of  modesty  or 
self-denial,  who  will  assert  and  enjoy  himself  in  the  world  of  realities." 

Vol.  v.— No.  24  45 
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alone ;  and  many  more  besides  our  own  apostles  of  Socialism,  including,  to  judge 
from  their  utterances,  Mr.  John  Burns*  and  Mr.  B.  Tillettt 

No  one  is  justified  in  saying  one  word  of  abuse  against  honest  men  who,  struck 
to  the  heart  by  the  intolerable  misery  which  they  see  around  them,  devote  their  lives  to 
the  finding  of  some  cure  for  that  misery — on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  honoured ; 
but  at  the  same  time  their  schemes  should  be  carefully  examined  in  the  light  of 
history  and  of  the  labours  of  economists,  and  if  they  are  founded  on  wrong  principles, 
which,  instead  of  diminishing  the  misery  they  seek  to  cure,  are  likely  to  increase  it, 
they  should  be  strenuously  opposed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Socialism  is  sound  in 
theory,  and  would  in  practice  dispel  poverty,  by  all  means  let  us  become  Socialists. 

Socialism  starts  from  its  axiom  that  there  is  a  "right  to  live,"  and  that  this  is 
a  "  natural  right," — that  however  many  children  one  man  may  bring  into  the  world 
other  men  are  bound  to  feed  and  clothe  them :  but  this  right  has  not  been  proved 
by  any  appeal  to  nature.  It  is  a  great  responsibility  for  one  man  to  end  another 
man*s  life,  and  the  law  recognises  that  responsibility;  but  in  civilised  communities 
to  bring  a  human  being  into  the  world  without  the  means  of  giving  it  a  fair  chance 
to  start  with,  is  a  responsibility  no  less  graVe.  The  statement  that  "  all  men  are 
born  equal,"  another  axiom  which  runs  through  Socialistic  schemes,  is  equally  open 
to  objection.  All  men  should  have  an  equality  of  status,  and  should  be  equal  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law ;  but  although  this  statement  is  made  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States,i  it  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  all  men 
were  born  red-headed,  or  with  the  same  temperament  and  mental  powers.  However, 
passing  by  these  points,  and  also  the  questions  of  religion  and  marriage,§  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  probable  results  of  the  destruction  of  private  property, 

*  The  following  words  of  Mr.  John  Burns  are  quoted  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review  for  April 
1893:  **The  more  the  workers  got  the  more  they  would  demand.  The  driver  of  a  sledge  across  the 
Russian  steppes  was  pursued  by  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves.  To  appease  the  wolves  the  driver  first  tossed 
them  his  cap ;  but  this  was  fruitless.  He  then  threw  out  his  mantle  ;  but  the  wolves  followed  fast  as 
ever.  Then  he  gave  up  his  provisions,  which  effected  a  momentary  diversion ;  but  the  wolves  were 
soon  again  by  his  side.  Then  he  sacrificed  one  child,  then  another,  last  of  all  his  wife  ;  but  the  wolves, 
after  devouring  them,  seeing  the  driver  and  horses  in  front,  kept  up  the  pursuit.  In  fine,  when  the 
horses  are  devoured,  the  driver  too  must  rejoin  his  family  in  the  stomachs  of  the  wolves.  The  driver 
is  capital,  the  possessors ;  the  wolves  are  the  Socialists ;  the  road  across  the  steppes  is  the  path  of 
human  progress ;  and  the  cap,  the  mantle,  the  children,  and  the  wife,  abandoned  one  by  one  to  the 
wolves,  are  the  concessions  made  every  day  by  the  capitalists  to  the  proletariat — the  reforms  to  which 
they  are  compelled  to  absent,  under  pain  of  being  theitiselves  devoured.  And  sooner  or  later,  unless 
they  are  careful,  their  turn  will  come.  Little  by  liitle  we  shall  take  all;  as  soon  as  we 
obtain  one  lil^erty  we  shall  demand  another.  The  wolves,  the  wolves,  you  know — the  wolves  behind 
the  sledge  ! " 

t  Mr.  B.  Tillett,  Letter  to  the  Times ^  January  1st,  1895,  concluding  paragraph  :  "  What  should 
be  seen  to  by  all  electoral  organisations  of  the  working  classes  is  that  our  problem  for  the  next  County 
Council  election  should  be  absolute  Municipal  Collectivism,  and  at  the  next  General  Election  *  State 
Collectivism.'  The  number  of  relief  and  charity  panaceas  for  poverty  are  of  no  more  value  than 
poultices  to  a  wooden  leg.    What  we  want  is  economic  revolution^  and  not  pious  and  heroic  resolutions." 

J  This  theory  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  practice  with  regard  to  N^jroes  and  Red 
Indians,  who  were  presumably  men  as  well. 

§  Karl  Marx  :  **  The  idea  of  God  must  be  destroyed.  It  is  the  keystone  of  a  per\'erted  civilisation. 
The  true  root  of  liberty,  of  equality,  of  culture,  is  atheism."  The  Socialistic  Alliance  of  Geneva 
declared  itself  Atheistic,  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  worship,  and  the  abolition  of  marriage,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  rights  of  inheritance.  German  Democratic  Socialism,  which  is  now  such  a  power  in 
the  slate,  has  been  analysed  as,  **In  economics,  Communism  ;  in  politics.  Republicanism  ;  in  religion. 
Atheism."  Mr.  Belfort  B.ax  says  :  **  It  is  useless  blinking  the  fact  that  the  Christian  doctrine  is  more 
revolting  to  the  higher  moral  sense  of  to-day  than  the  Saturnalia  or  the  cult  of  Proserpine  could  have 
been  to  the  conscience  of  the  early  Christian."  Bakunin  said:  "We  declare  ourselves  Atheistic, 
we  seek  the  abolition  of  all  religion,  and  the  abolition  of  marriage.**  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  talks  of 
**The  happy  time  when  the  continuity  of  Society  no  longer  depends  upon  the  private  nursery." 
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and  the  nationalisation  of  all  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange. 
The  possibility  of  sustaining  the  large  population  of  these  islands  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  industry,  enterprise  and  success,  with  which  the  great  work  of  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange  is  carried  on;  and  as  long  as  mankind  remains  what  it 
is  and  always  has  been,  anything  which  tends,  by  robbing  it  of  its  fair  reward,  to 
diminish  industrial  enterprise,  will  diminish  production  and  increase  want  Wage- 
earners  and  Trades  Unions  have  every  right  to  insist  that  these  industries  should  be 
carried  on  under  sanitary  conditions,  and  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
against  accident  and  disease ;  but  when  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  good  results  and 
the  same  amount  of  production  would  take  place  under  a  Socialistic  system  as  under 
the  present  Individualistic  conditions,  I  think  that  experience  of  the  past  and  one's 
knowledge  of  the  present  alike  say  no.  "  In  the  case  of  most  men,"  says  Mill, 
"  the  only  inducement  which  has  been  found  sufficiently  constant  and  unflagging  to 
overcome  the  ever-present  influence  of  indolence  and  love  of  ease,  and  induce  men  to 
apply  themselves  unrelaxingly  to  work  for  the  most  part  in  itself  dull  and  unexciting, 
is  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  own  economic  condition  and  that  of  their  family ;  and 
the  closer  the  connection  of  every  increase  of  exertion  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  its  fruits,  the  more  powerful  the  motive."  For  their  food  and  clothing  the  dense 
population  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  industries  of  the  country;  the  carrying  on 
of  these  industries  is,  under  the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  a  most  difficult  and  delicate 
operation,  and  taxes  to  the  full  the  highest  capacities  of  the  most  skilful  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  work :  if  the  element  of  personal  reward  for  personal 
endeavour  is  eliminated,  this  delicate  and  difficult  operation  will  no  longer  be  carried 
on  with  the  same  skill  and  success,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  whole  country.* 
The  income  of  this  country  has  been  stated  to  be  ;^  1,300,000,000,  but  the  actual 
money  in  the  country  is  considerably  under  ;^  100,000,000 ;  the  enormous  capital 
which  is  represented  by  an  income  of  ;^  1,300,000,000  is  therefore  largely  credit, — 
the  hard  cash  can  be  appropriated,  but  credit  depends  upon  security,  and  cannot 
be  forcibly  seized,  because  it  would  dwindle  and  shrivel  up. 

Besides  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  energetic,  the  idleness  of  the  idle  has 
been  one  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  Socialistic  schemes  which  have 
hitherto  been  put  into  operation.  To  get  over  this  difficulty  it  has  been  seriously 
proposed  that  the  idlers  should  be  flogged ;  but  a  scanty  wage,  with  no  prospect  of 
improving  one's  position,  with  the  danger  of  periodic  flogging,  does  not  point  to  a 
very  attractive  millennium.  Small  Socialistic  communities,  such  as  the  Shakers  and 
Trappists,  get  rid  of  the  idlers  by  expulsion  ;  but  this  would  be  impossible  in  a  large 
Socialistic  state — England,  for  instance— as  no  other  country  would  want  England's 
cast-off  Socialistic  idlers. 

Another  fundamental  axiom  of  the  Socialists  is  that  the  whole  of  capital  is 
created  by  labour,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  labourer,  and  that  one  man's  day's 
work  should  equal  any  other  man's  day's  work — Raphael's,  for  instance,  and  a 
house-painter's;   but  Mr.  Mallock  has  strongly  insisted  that  such   is  not  the  case, 

•  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  caused  the  failure  of  many  of  the  Socialistic  schemes  wliich 
have  been  started  in  America  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  efficient  management  :  **  men  were  raised  to 
the  committee  of  management  by  their  gifts  of  persuasion  rather  than  their  gifts  of  administration; .  .  . 
the  workers  eventually  lost  heart  in  their  work  and  all  interest  and  confidence  in  the  concern."  This 
had  much  to  do,  according  to  Mr.  Meeker,  an  old  Fourierest,  with  the  ruin  of  the  North  American 
Phalanx,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Transatlantic  experiments,  and  it  was  the  main  cause 
apparently  in  tlie  downfall  of  the  community  at  Hoxsackie.  "They  had  many  persons  engaged  in 
talking  and  law-making  who  did  not  work  at  any  useful  employment ;  the  consequences  were  that, 
after  struggling  on  for  between  one  and  two  years  the  experiment  came  to  an  end." — Mr.  John  Rae, 
Contemporary  Reviav, 
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and  that  the  principal  producing  agent  is  what  he  calls  industrial  ability,  "  or  the 
faculty  which,  while  exercised  by  the  few,  directs  the  labour  of  the  many,"  and 
"  whoever  may  produce  the  wealth  which  the  rich  classes  possess,  it  is  at  all  events 
not  produced  by  the  multitude,  and  might,  under  changed  conditions,  be  no  longer 
produced  at  all/*  A  very  great  part  of  our  wealth  is  due  to  the  ability  of  great 
inventors,  the  Watts  and  Stephensons  and  Arkwrights  and  Edisons,  who  were  all 
produced  under  the  system  which  rewarded  special  ability.*  "The  preference  of 
Nature  for  Individualism,"  says  Mr.  G.  T.  Holyoake,  "  is  seen  in  this,  that  committees 
never  make  discoveries.  The  steam  engine  or  the  railway  was  not  the  work  of  a 
council  Photography  or  the  telegraph  or  the  telephone  was  not  the  discovery  of 
a  caucus.  .  .  .  Could  Angelo,  or  Thorwaldsen,  Titian,  Millais,  or  Ruskin,  have  made 
statues  or  pictures  or  books  under  the  inspiration  of  a  Board  of  Directors  ? " 

But,  says  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,t  who  has  written  a  "  History  of  Trades  Unionism," 
and  is,  I  believe,  looked  up  to  as  a  great  authority  by  their  leaders,  "I'he  special 
ability  or  energy  with  which  some  persons  are  born  is  an  unearned  increment  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  struggle  for  existence  upon  their  ancestors,  and  consequently, 
having  been  produced  by  society,  is  as  much  due  to  Society  as  the  unearned 
increment  of  rent."  So  the  man  of  ability  and  the  ground-landlord  find  themselves 
in  the  same  hateful  category.  Indeed,  in  the  Socialistic  State,  one  would  have  to 
walk  very  warily :  if  one  was  idle  one  would  be  flogged,  and  if  one  was  too  energetic 
one  would  get  whatever  sufficient  punishment  was  in  store  for  ground-landlords. 
Elsewhere  Mr.  Webb  speaks  of  the  "  monopolies  of  land,  capital,  and  ability  " ;  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Olivieri,  past  Secretary  of  the  Fabian  Society,  would  apparently  deny 
a  man  any  right  over  his  "  own  body  and  capacities,'*  for  he  says,  "  The  ultimate 
refuge  of  the  Individualist,  the  right  of  a  man  over  his  own  body  and  capacities, 
is  itself  a  large  assumption,  not  necessarily  admitted  by  Socialists."  Perhaps, 
however.  Socialists  are  giving  themselves  unnecessary  trouble  about  ability,  as  in 
their  ideal  state  they  would  not  be  bothered  with  it  long.  When  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  robbery  the  victory  of  Socialism  will  not  be  gained,  if  it  is  to  be  gained, 
without  a  frightful  struggle,  "  There  never  has  yet  been  seen  in  American  history," 
says  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  "a  day  so  red  with  ;^blood  as  will  be  that  day  when 
Socialism  attempts  spoliation  here  by  force  of  arms";  and  as  regards  Germany, 
Prince  Bismarck  said  in  July  1890  that  "a  bloody  cataclysm  was  impending  in 
Germany  in  the  near  future,  and  the  later  repressive  measures  were  taken  the 
bloodier  would  be  its  solution."  In  view  of  these  warnings  and  of  the  rapid  strides 
that  Socialism  is  making  in  this  country,  as  is  shown  by  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  resolutions  passed  by  Trades  Unions,  it  would  be  most 
■disastrous  to  render  inefi'ective  or  to  sweep  away  the  only  check  we  possess  against 
hasty  or  ill-advised  legislation. 

From  the  time  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  to  the  present  day  many  Socialistic 
societies  and  schemes  have  been  started,  and  their  history,  though  instructive,  is  not 
•encouraging.  Mr.  John  Rae  mentions  some  120  in  America  alone;  but  a  few 
words  on  one  of  the  latest,  Mr.  Lane's  "  New  Australia,"  will  be  sufficient.  Socialistic 
ideas  were  popular  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  times  were  bad,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  scheme  was  launched  by  Mr.  Lane  appeared  favourable. 
The  men  were  of  the  right  stamp,  and  each  contributed  ;^6o  to  the  common  funds ; 

*  Mr.  Mallock  computes  that  out  of  our  national  income  of  j^i, 300,000,000  labour  has  produced 
jf  500,000,000,  and  ability  /^8oo,ooo,ooo. 

t  **  How  faur  it  is  possible  ...  to  render  the  Trade  Union  world,  with  its  million  of  electors,  an 
effective  'political  force  in  the  State,  is  on  the  whole  the  most  momentous  question  in  contemporary 
politics.^' — Sydney  Webb,  "History  of  Trades  Unionism."  He  also  talks  of  the  "toll  levied  upon 
labour  by  the  monopolists  of  land,  labour,  and  ability." 
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from  the  Paraguayan  Government  they  had  obtained  a  sufficient  endowment  of  land 
and  cattle,  and  in  September  1893  two  hundred  and  sixty  pioneers  arrived  to  found 
the  colony,  which  was  to  be  absolutely  self-contained,  on  a  Socialistic-communistic- 
co-operative  basis.  It  lasted  just  three  months.  The  Individualistic  spirit  proved 
too  strong  for  the  Socialistic.  Many  of  the  original  pioneers  broke  away  and  crossed 
into  Bolivia  or  tramped  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  those  who  were  destitute  had  their 
passages  back  to  Sydney  paid  by  the  Agent-general  in  London.  So  ended  one  of 
the  latest  Socialistic  schemes,  which  seemed  to  start  at  the  outset  under  most 
favourable  conditions. 

"  //  ts  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  that  we  fight  against  Socialism.  Our  reason  for 
believing  that  Socialism  means  a  hell  on  earth  for  the  poor  is,  at  any  rate,  one 
which  can  be  stated  in  a  dozen  words,  and  one  which  can  be  understood  by  plain 
men  and  women ;  and  that  is  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  Fabian 
Essays.  Our  reason  is  this.  What  is  wanted  to  abolish  poverty  and  material 
misery  is  more  good  houses,  more  food,  more  clothes,  more  tea,  more  tobacco, 
more  knowledge,  more  hope,  more  faith — more,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  things  man 
desires.  Whatever  system,  then,  produces  most  of  these  things  is  the  best,  for  it 
will  give  more  to  go  round.  W'e  believe  not  only  that  the  system  of  free  trade  and 
free  enterprise,  of  individualism  and  independence,  will  produce  far  more  than  the 
Socialistic  system,  but  that  the  system  of  municipalisation  would  reduce  production 
to  starvation  point,  and  leave  little  or  nothing  to  go  round.  We  may  be  right,  or 
we  may  be  wrong ;  but  at  any  rate  we  Free  Traders  hold  this  view.  But  this  being 
so,  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  to  our  fellows  if  we  did  not  oppose  the  Socialists  at 
every  point." — Spectator^  July  29th,  1893.  Although  we  may  not  believe  in  Socialism 
as  a  cure,  we  may  still  feel  that  the  present  state  of  things  must  be  amended  : 
there  are  not  many  important  industries  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  which 
are  in  a  paying  or  satisfactory  condition,  and  it  is  most  lamentably  true  that  to 
large  numbers  of  men  the  chances  of  fixed  employment  are  becoming  more  difficult 
to  obtain ;  but  under  these  circumstances  no  scheme  of  Socialism  ever  yet  invented 
would  prove  a  remedy  for  the  poverty  which  exists,  and,  believing  as  I  do  that 
these  troubles  are  to  a  great  extent  wholly  uncalled  for  by  the  economic  conditions, 
and  are  mainly  due  to  financial  reasons,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  terrified  at  the 
imminent  danger  which  now  exists  of  remedies  being  applied  which,  in  their 
inevitable  consequences,  will  intensely  aggravate  the  disease. 

The  present  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  is  immediately  caused  by 
their  rejection  of  a  Bill  which  received  no  very  enthusiastic  support  from  a  small 
majority  of  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  junior  partner  has  twenty  votes 
too  many  while  the  predominant  partner  has  twenty  votes  too  few.  The  issues  at 
the  next  general  election  are  so  complicated  already,  ranging  as  they  do  from 
allotments  to  Home  Rule,  and  from  Disestablishment  to  Local  Veto,  and  a  voter 
will  be  voting  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  Irish  Rule  for  England,  for 
Disestablishment,  and  for  Local  Option,  when  he  is  really  voting  for  allotments 
and  pigsties,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  "  tremendous "  Revolution 
is  to  be  added  to  them.  But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  contentions  which  I 
have  raised  above  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving  at  an  ever-increasing 
pace,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  until  it  is  definitely  stated  what  constitutional  checks 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  power,  or  rather  the  tyranny,  of  a  "  log-rolling "  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country  will  think 
once,  twice,  and  thrice  before  they  follow  Lord  Rosebery  into  his  "  tremendous  "  but 
vague  Revolution. 

W.  H.  Grenfell. 
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French  Cemeteries— At  the  Grave  of  Maupassant— Andrew  Lang  and  the 
Spooks— "The  Antiquary"  on  Dreams— A  Puzzle  of  Collaboration- 
Vagaries  OF  A  Publisher— Oscar  Wilde  as  a  Dramatist— Mr.  Saintsbury 
as  a  Critic. 


[HE  dead  have  their  day  in  France, 
but  it  was  not  le  jour  des  morts 
when  I  bethought  myself  of  visiting 
the  grave  of  Maupassant.  I  do  not  care 
for  these  crowded  "  at  homes," — I  prefer  to 
pay  my  respects  in  solitude.  You  will  not 
think  this  remark  flippant  if  you  are  familiar 
with  French  cemeteries,  if  you  know  those 
great  family  sepulchres,  fitted  up  as  little 
chapels,  through  whose  doors,  crowned  with 
the  black  cross,  you  may  see  the  great  wax 
tapers  in  the  candelabra  at  the  altar,  the 
stained-glass  windows  with  the  figure  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  the  eikons  of  Christ, 
the  praying-stools,  the  vases,  the  busts  or 
photographs  of  the  deceased— worthy  people 
who  not  only  thought  life  worth  living  but 
death  worth  dying,  and  did  the  one  and  the 
other  respectably  and  becomingly.  Mau- 
passant lies  in  one  art-quarter  of  Paris,  just 
as  Heinrich  Heine  lies  in  the  other.  The 
cemetery  is  off  the  Boulevard  Raspail,  within 
bow-shot  of  the  ateliers  of  Whistler  and 
Bouguereau,  overlooked  by  an  imposing 
statue  of  M.  Raspail  which  sets  forth  that 


scientific  citizen's  many  virtues  and  services. 
He  proclaimed  Universal  Franchise  in  1830, 
he  proclaimed  the  Republic  in  1848,  and  his 
pedestal  now  proclaims  with  equal  cocksure- 
ness  that  science  is  the  only  religion  of  the 
future.  "  Give  me  a  cell  and  I  will  build 
you  up  all  organised  life,"  cries  the  statue, 
and  its  stony  hand  seems  to  wave  theatrically 
as  in  emulation  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  its  base 
representing  Raspail  animating  his  camaretdes 
to  victory.  But  alas  !  tout  passe^  tout  casse^ 
tout  iassey  and  not  all  the  residents  of  the 
Boulevard  are  aware  of  the  origin  of  their 
address.  Chateaubriand  survives  as  a  steak 
and  Raspail  as  a  Boulevard. 

The  cemetery  Montparnasse  is  densely 
populated,  and  I  wandered  long  without 
finding  the  author  of  Bouie  de  Suif,  It  was  a 
wilderness  of  artificial  flowers,  great  wreaths 
made  of  beads.  Beads,  beads,  beads,  black 
or  lavender,  and  even  white  and  yellow, 
blooming  garishly  in  all  sizes  on  every  grave 
and  stone,  in  strange  theatrical  sentimentality, 
complex  products  of  civilisation,  making 
death  as  unnatural  as  the  feverish  life  of  the 
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Boulevards.  Sometimes  the  beaded  flowers 
were  protected  by  glass  shades,  sometimes 
they  were  supplemented  by  leaden  or  marble 
images.  Over  one  grave  1  found  a  little 
porcelain  angel,  his  wings  blue  as  with  the 
cold  ;  and  under  him  last  year's  angel  in 
melancholy  supersession.  Elsewhere,  most ' 
terrible  sight  of  all  in  this  ghastly  place,  was 
a  white  porcelain  urn  on  which  were  painted 
a  woman's  and  a  man's 
hand  clasped,  the  grace- 
ful feminine  fingers  in 
artistic  contrast  with  the 
scrupulously-cuffed  male 
wrist  with  the  motto, 
A  mon  inariy  Regrets 
iternels.  Wondering 
how  soon  she  remarried, 
1  roved  gloomily  among 
arcades  of  bourgeois  beads, 
fadeless  flowers,  these  mon- 
strous ever-blacks,  relieved  to  find  a  touch  of 
humour,  as  in  a  colossal  wreath  ostentatiously 
inscribed  A  ma  belle-m^re,  I  peeped  into 
the  great  family  tombs,  irresistibly  reminded 
of  "  Lo,  the  poor  Indian,"  and  the  tribes  who 
provision  their  dead  ;  I  wondered  if  the  old 
ghosts  ever  turn  in  their  graves  (as  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  them  to  do)  when  some 
daughter  of  their  house  makes  an  imprudent 
alliance.  Do  they  hold  family  councils  in 
the  chapel,  I  thought,  and  lament  the 
growing  scepticism  of  their  grandchildren, 
sighing  to  see  themselves  so  changed  from 
the  photographs  in  the  family  album  that 
confronts  their  hollow  orbits  ?  Do  they  take 
themselves  as  seriously  in  death  as  they 
did  in  life  ?  But  they  were  all  scornfully 
incommunicative.  And  at  last,  despairing  of 
discovering  the  goal  of  my  journeyings,  I 
inquired  of  a  guardian  in  a  peaked  blue  cap 
and  a  blue  cloak,  who  informed  me  that  it 
was  in  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  other 
cemetery.  Wonderfully  precise,  red-tape, 
bureaucratic,  symmetrical  people,  the  French, 
for  all  their  superficial  curvetings  !  I  re- 
paired to  the  other  portion  of  the  cemetery, 
to  lose  myself  again  among  boundless  black 
beads  and  endless  chapels  and  funereal  urns; 
and  at  last  I  besought  another  blue-cloaked 
guardian  to  show  me  the  grave  of  Mau- 
passant. "  Pear  iqi^^  he  said  nonchalantly  ; 
and  eschewing  the  gravel  walks  he  took  a 
short  cut  through  a  lane  of  dead  maidens— 

**  What's  become  of  all  the  gold 
Used  to  hang  and  brush  Iheir  bosoms  ?  " — 


and,   descending    an    avenue    of   estimable 
phes  lie  faff lille^  turned  the 
comer  of  an  elegant  sepul- 
chre,  to    which    only   the 
most    fashionable    ghosts 
could    possibly    have    the 
entry.      Dear,  dear,   what 
heart-burnings  there  must 
be  among  the  more  snob-  J 
bish    shadows    of     Mont- 
pamasse  !     My  guide  made  mc  pause  and 
admire,  and  he  likewise    insisted    on    the 
tribute  of   my  tear    before  an    obelisk    to 
slaughtered  soldiers  and  a  handsome  memo- 
rial to  burnt  firemen.     But  perceiving  my 
impatience  to  arrive  at  the  grave  of  Mau- 
passant, ^^Mais^  monsieur^  he  protested,  "// 
riy  a  rien  cC extraordinaire .''    "  Vraiftient!  " 
said  I,  "  cest  Id  f  extraordinaire.^    "  Riefi  du 
tout  d' extraordinaire^'*  he  repeated  doggedly. 
"'*' Sauf  ie  cadavre^''  I  retorted.     He  shook  his 
head.    "  Trh pauvre  ia  tofnbe" he  muttered  : 
^^pas  du    tout   riche!'^     Another  guardian, 
wall-eyed,  here  joined  him,  and  catching  the 
subject  of  conversation,  "  Trh  pauvre^^  he 
corroborated  compassionately.     But  he  went 
with  us,  accompanied  by  a  very  lean  young 
Frenchman  with  a  soft  felt  hat,  an  over-long 
frock-coat,  tweed  trousers,  and  a  black 
alpaca  umbrella.     He  looked  like  a  , 
French  translation  of  some  character 
of  Dickens.    At  last  we  arrived  at  the 
grave.     "  Cest  id  /  "    And  both  guar- 
dians   shook    their    heads  dolefully. 
"  Trh  pauvre  I "  sighed  one.     "  Rien 
du   tout  —  riefi^    sighed    the    other. 
And,  thank  Heaven,  they  were  right. 
Nothing    but    green    turf   and    real 
flowers,  and  a  name  and  a  date  on  a 
black  cross  — the  first  real  grave  I  had  . 
come  across.     No  beads,  no  tawdry' 
images,  nothing  but  the  dignity  of  death, 
nothing  but  "  Guy  de  Maupassant,  6  Juillet, 
'93,''   on  the  cross,  and  "Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant,   1850-93,"   at    the    foot.      The   shrubs 
were  few,   and   the  flowers   were    common 
and  frost-bitten ;  but  in  that  desert  of  bour- 
geois beads,  the  simple  green  grave  stood 
out    in     touching     sublimity.      The    great 
novelist    seemed    to    be    as    close    to    the 
reality  of  death  as  he  had  been  to  that  of 
life.      Those   other  dead  seemed  so  falsely 
romanticist.     It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  winter 
afternoon.     There  was  a  feel  of  spring  in  the 
air,  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.    Beyond 
the  bare  slim  branches  of  the  trees  of  the 
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other  cemetery,  grace- 
fully etched  against  the 
sky,  the  sun  was  setting 
in  a  beautiful  bank  of 
dusky  clouds.  Life  was 
so  alive  that  day,  and 
death  so  dead.  Outside 
the  tomb  the  poem  of 
light  and  air,  and  inside 
the  tomb  —  what  ?  I 
thought  of  the  last  words  of  Une  F/e,  that 
fine  novel,  which  even  Tolstoi  considers 
great,  of  the  old  servant's  summing  up : 
"Z^  vie,  voyez-vouSy  ga  liest  jamais  si 
bon  ni  si  mauvais  quon  croitr  "  Perhaps," 
thought  I,  "'tis  the  same  with  death."  "The 
Sociiti  des  Gens  de  Lettres  had  to  buy  the 
ground  for  him,"  interrupted  the  wall-eyed 
guardian  compassionately.  The  Dickensy 
Frenchman  heaved  a  great  sigh.  "  Vous 
croyez  ! "  he  said.  "  Yes,"  asseverated  the 
other  guardian — "he  has  it  in  perpetuity." 
Ignorant  of  the  customs  of  death,  I  wondered 
if  one's  corpse  were  liable  to  eviction,  and 
whether  the  statute  of  limitations  ought  not 
to  apply.  "yi?  pensais  quil  cvitait  une 
certaine  position^'  observed  the  Frenchman 
dubiously.  ''^  Nonj^  replied  the  wall-eyed 
guardian,  shaking  his  head,  ''^Non^  ilestmort 
Sans  le  sou!'  At  the  mention  of  coin  I  dis- 
tributed pourboire.  The  first  guardian  went 
away.  1  lingered  at  the  tomb,  alive  now  to 
its  more  sordid  side.  Only  one  row  of 
bourgeois  graves,  some  occupied,  some  still 
d.  louer,  separated  it  from  an  unlovely  waste 
piece  of  ground,  bounded  by  the  gaunt  brick 
wall  of  the  fast-filling  cemetery.  As  I  began 
to  muse  thereon,  I  heardacr>',  and  perceived 
my  guardian  peeping  from  round  the  corner 
of  a  distant  tomb,  and  beckoning  me  with 
imperative  forefinger.  I  wanted  to  stay;  I 
wanted  to  have  "  Meditations  at  the  grave 
of  Maupassant,"  to  ponder  on  the  irony  of 
death,  to  think  of  the  brilliant  novelist,  the 
lover  of  life,  cut  off  in  his  pride,  to  lie  amid 
perspectives  of  black  and  lavender  beads. 
But  my  guardian  would  not  let  me.  "  //  ny 
a  rien  d,  voir^^  he  cried  almost  angrily,  and 
haled  me  off  to  see  the  real  treasures  of  his 
cemetery.  In  vain  I  persisted  that  I  must 
not  give  him  trouble,  that  I  could  discover 
the  beauties  for  myself.  "  O  monsieur  /  "  he 
said  reproachfully.  Fearing  he  might  return 
my  pourboire y  I  followed  him  helplessly 
to  inspect  the  pompous  bead-covered 
tombs  of  the  well-to-do,  shocking  him  by 


stopping  to  muse  at  the  rude  mound  of  an 
anonymous  corpse,  remembered  only  by  a 
little  bunch  of  immortelles.  One  of  the 
fashionable  sepulchres  stood  open,  and  was 
being  dusted  by  a  man  and  a  woman  (on  a 
^nsifrom  dust  principle,  apparently).  Most 
of  the  dust  seemed  to  be  little  beads.  My 
keeper  exchanged  a  word  with  the  cleaners, 
and  I  profited  by  the  occasion  to  escape.  I 
sneaked  back  to  the  grave  of  Maupassant, 
but  I  had  barely  achieved  a  single  Reflection, 
when  "//e?/i,  hold/^  resounded  in  loud 
tones  from  afar.  I  started  guiltily,  but  in  a 
moment  I  realised  that  it  was  the  cry  of 
expulsion.  The  sunset  was  fading,  and  the 
gates  were  to  be  locked.  I  hastened  across 
the  cemetery,  evading  my  guardian's  face  of 
reproach,  and  in  another  few  moments  the 
paths  were  deserted,  the  twilight  had  fallen, 
and  the  dead  were  left  alone  with  their  beads. 


|ET  us  hope  that  they  rest  in  peace,  that 
they  are  not  liable  to  be  called  up  like 
doctors  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  turn 
tables  or  rap  out  replies.  A  complimentary 
correspondent  beseeches  me  not-  to  give  up 
to  the  occult  what  was  meant  for  literature 
— "  like  another  brilliant  causeur!^  But  the 
occult  is  a  subject  for  literary  brilliance,  like 
any  other,  as  that  other  causeur,  at  least, 
demonstrates.  I  cannot  pretend,  however, 
to  be  classed  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  as  an 
investigator  of  the  occult.  To  Mr.  Lang 
these  things  are  a  passion,  to  me  a  passing 
pastime.  Spirit-rapping  came  across  my 
path  by  accident,  and,  having  in  my  youth 
been  thoroughly  grounded  in  psychology  and 
the  logics,  I  solved  the  mystery  (to  my  own 
satisfaction).  When 
spooks  come  across  my 
path  I  shall  solve  them 
(to  my  own  satisfaction).  *"^t^  ^ 
I  do  not  expect  to  satisfy  ^^S 

everybody  else.  Mr.  Lang  in  ^ 
private  letters,  and  in  his  ami- 
able criticisms  in  Longtnan^s 
Magazine  and  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  has  challenged 
me  to  a  friendly  seance.  To  my  regret  this 
has  not  yet  come  off;  for  when  Mr.  -Lang 
came  from  Scotland  to  London,  I  had  to 
go  a-lecturing  in  Scotland.  But  Mr.  Lang 
has  mis -read  me.  I  have  no  special 
spiritualistic  powers  or  rather  weaknesses, 
for  a    "medium"    is,  on   my  theory,    only 
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a  person  with  an  easily  disengageable 
sub-consciousness.  Mr.  Lang*s  logic  is 
curious  when  he  argues  that  my  explanation 
is  shaky  because  physical  causes  should  be 
invariable.  Of  course  physical  causes  are 
invariable  in  their  action,  but  not  in  their 
presence.  It  may  be  that,  with  some  very 
hard-headed  persons,  the  sub-consciousness 
cannot  disengage  itself  at  all.  Mr.  Lang 
appears  to  be  one  of  them.  His  fingers  can- 
not even  produce  raps  from  a  table.  Perhaps 
they  have  produced  too  much.  But  even  the 
average  medium  never  professes  to  get  raps 
unaided.  Circles  are  formed  more  or  less 
mystic,  and  no  self-respecting  spirit  will 
appear  without  being  received  in  state  with 
extinguished  lights  and  creepy  accompani- 
ments. The  unconscious  revelations  made 
by  the  sitters  are  the  sole  genuine  foundation 
of  the  spiritualists'  influence.  Consciousness 
holds  converse  with  deceased  relatives,  and 
sub-consciousness,  which  knows  all  about 
them,  answers  for  them.  This,  with  the 
supposition  of  involuntarily  produced  move- 
ments of  the  table  (table-turning)  and 
molecular  disturbances  in  its  substance 
(table-rapping),  constitutes  all  my  theory. 
The  idea  that  the  hands  become  suckers  I 
lay  no  store  by.  It  is  a  mere  suggestion  to 
account  for  alleged  complete  raisings  in  the 
air,  though  several  of  my  correspondents 
have  misunderstood  me,  with  much  technical 
skill ;  and  one,  a  consulting  engineer,  says  : 
"  Shall  I  be  rude  if  I  say  that  you  are  utterly, 
hopelessly  misinformed?"  However,  I  for- 
give this  insulting  engineer,  because  he 
agrees  with  the  rest  of  the  theory  and  buys 
my  books  instead  of  getting  them  from 
Mudie's.  "  I  remember  how  in  my  younger 
days,"  says  he,  "  I  found  out  these  and  many 
other  dodges,  and  thereby  passed  as  a 
medium  until  I  laughed  in  the  faces  of  my 
innocent  dupes,  and  thereafter  passed  as  a 
derider  of  all  things  holy  and  good,  including 
the  pious  pastime  of  spirit-rapping.  I  have 
challenged  and  outdone  many  of  the  media, 
and  shown  them  all  to  be  frauds,  but  I  have 
avoided  publicity,  as  thereby  comes  obloquy.'' 
Another  of  my  many  correspondents  objects 
to  my  sub-consciousness  spelling  out  "  The 
Road  to  Fortune,"  words  which  I  had  re- 
ceived as  sounds.  But  I  might  have  seen 
them,  and  in  any  case  the  sound  of  a  word 
is  for  me  inextricably  mixed  up  with  its 
spelling.  He  refers  me  to  an  interesting 
parallel  case  in  Scott's  Antiquary  (chap,  x.). 


which  is  explained  by  Oldbuck  in  chap.  xiv. 
Lovel  sleeps  in  the  haunted  Green  Room  at 
Monkbams,  and  is  visited  by  a  vision  of 
the  first  proprietor,  who  points  out  a  passage 
in  a  volume  he  holds  in  his  hands.  This 
passage,  in  a  language  unknown  to  Lovel, 
remains  riveted  in  his  memory.  Afterwards 
(chap,  xi.)  he  recognises  it  in  the  motto— 
^^  Kunst  macht  Gunst" — of  a  book  shown 
him  by  Monkbarns,  and  the  latter  explains 
the  mystery  thus  :  he  had  repeated  the  motto 
earlier  in  the  evening  in  Lovel's  hearing. 
Lovel's  mind  was  bent  elsewhere,  but  his 
ear  had  mechanically  received  and  retained 
the  sounds,  and  his  "  busy  fancy  '*  (as  Sir 
Walter  calls  the  sub-consciousness)  had 
introduced  the  scrap  of  Gennan  into  his 
dream.  Here  there  is  a  translation  from 
sound  to  image,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  psychology.  The 
sound,  spelling,  and  sight  of  a  word  are  all 
mentally  intertangled.  Indeed,  I  am  quite 
of  the  Antiquary's  opinion  :  "  It  is  thus  we 
silly  mortals  deceive  ourselves  and  look  out 
of  doors  for  motives  which  originate  in  our 
own  wilful  will."  Sub-consciousness  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  all  the  curious  pheno- 
mena that  really  occur.  It  is  a  greater 
marvel  in  itself  than  any  that  it  explains, 
and  beats  the  spooks  hollower  than  they  are. 
Just  consider  the  phenomena  of  dreams, 
what  things  we  do,  what  sights  we  see.  It 
is  only  the  commonness  of  dreams  that 
blinds  us  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
marvellous  than  ghost-stories.  Mr.  Lang 
thinks  the  theory  of  the  sub-conscious  self 
that  uses  our  muscles  for  its  own  ends  is 
"the  most  startling  thing  ever  offered  to 
the  public  ;  and  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as  true  by  a  sceptic,  is  staggering  to  our 
judicial  faculties."  But  why?  Our  noble 
selves — are  they  not  already  exposed  to  the 
indignity  of  dreams  ?  What  matters  another 
insult  ?  We  need  not  be  greatly  put  out  if 
sub-consciousness  is  busy  in  the  day-time 
too.  And  what  about  somnambulism  ?  What 
about  musical  or  literary  creation  ?  Are  not 
our  ideas  made  for  us  in  the  kitchen  of  our 
sub-consciousness  ?  Our  consciousness  is 
only  a  small  part  of  ourselves.  What  pro- 
duced De  Quinc/s  opium  dreams  was 
certainly  not  consciousness.  I  can  see 
visions,  myself,  without  opium.  In  certain 
excited  states  of  the  brain  I  can  travel  in 
my  chair,  or  bed,  perfectly  awake  ;  through 
an  endless  and  variegated  series  of  scenes 
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— domestic  interiors  with  people  talking  or 
eating  or  playing  cards,  battle-fields  with 
glittering  phalanxes,  beautiful  tossing  seas, 
gorgeous  forests,  melancholy  hospitals,  busy 
newspaper  offices,  etc.,  etc.  These  are  almost 
entirely  detached  from  my  will,  and  the 
chief  interest  of  the  spectacle  is  the  un- 
expectedness of  its  episodes.  The  scenes 
and  the  people  have  all  the  concreteness  and 
detail  of  actuality,  although  I  never  forget 
that  I  am  observing  my  own  hallucinations. 
Just  fancy  what  ghosts  I  could  see  in  the 
dark  if  I  lost  my  central  control  and  let 
my  sub-consciousness  get  the  upper  hand. 
Sociologists  say,  the  seeing  of  dead  people  in 
dreams  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  ghosts.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  same  process  as  that 
of  dreaming  gives  rise  to  the  ghosts  them- 
selves. There  is  probably  no  story  in  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood's  interesting  gossip, 
Imagination  in  Dreams  (John  Lane)  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  sub-conscious  pro- 
cesses, not  including  telepathy.  Great  is 
the  sub-consciousness  !  Who  shall  say  what 
it  does  not  contain,  either  ///  esse  or  in  posse  ! 
Till  we  have  exhausted  the  sub-consciousness 
let  us  not  talk  of  spooks. 

And  in  talking  of  the  sub -consciousness, 
mind  you,  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  scientific 
precision.  I  could  write  you  fine-drawn 
metaphysical  objections  to  the  term 
by  the  yard.  But  it  does  loosely 
express  a  great  region  of  our  mental 
life,  and  to  confound  the  spiritualists  < 
'twill  serve. 


"  Free  as  the  whim 
Of  a  .spook  on  a  spree," 

the  poets  who  have  collaborated  in 
Vagabondia  describe  them- 
selves.       And     the     ways    of^ 
their    collaboration    are     cer- 
tainly mysterious  as   those  of  spooks. 

For  how  can  two  people  write  poetry  to- 
gether? Collaboration  in  prose  I  partly 
understand.  -I  have  done  it  myself,  and  my 
exf)erience  of  collaboration  is  that  either  one 
person  does  all  the  work  or  neither 
does  any  work.  Collaboration  in 
.y^  dramatic  poetry  1  can  faintly 
k:^  conceive,  as  with  Michael  Field, 
Michael  doing,  say  the  plot,  and 
Field  the  poetry.  But  how  can 
the  lyric  be  done  in  conjunction? 
How  can  two  persons,  not  twins, 
thrill  simultaneously  with  the  same 


subjective  emotion?  They  must  truly  be 
"  hail  fellows,  well  met,**  this  Bliss  Carman 
and  Richard  Hovey,  who  have  combined  to 
produce  Songs  from  Vagabondia^  one  of  the 
most  exhilarating  volumes  of  poems  that  have 
reached  me  for  many  a  day.  It  is  emphati- 
cally of  th^plein  air  school.  Here  you  may 
catch  again  that  ecstacy,  that  fine  careless 
rapture,  which  palpitates  in  Whitman's 
"Song  of  the  Road,"  or  Stevenson's  essay 
on  **  Walking  Tours."  These  woodland 
truants  blend  their  joyous  whoops  to  so 
single  a  note  that  you  cannot  tell  one  from 
t'other.  They  are  sweet  and  lovely  in  their 
lines,  and  even  in  their  dedication  they  are 
not  disentangled  : 

"To  H.  F.  H.  for  debts  of  love  unpaid 

Her   boys  inscribe  this  book  that  they  have 
made. " 

Besides  "  H.  F.  H."  our  troubadours 
eulogise  an  Isabel  and  various  other  ladies, 
all  of  which  is  woundily  perplexing.  Are 
these  singers  synchronised  to  fall  in  love — 

m 


and  with  the  same  woman  ?    And  is  it  not 

awkward  ? 

"  O  love,  how  came  I  here? 
Shall  I  wake  at  thy  side  and  smile  at  my  dream, 
The  dream  that  griffs  me  so  hard  that  I  cannot 

wake  nor  stir? 
O  Love  I  O  my  own  love  !  found  but  to  be  lost." 

On  which  the  natural  comment  is  "  which  ?  * 
For  the  rest,  these  lines  are  an  unfair 
specimen  of  the  book,  which,  although  it  con- 
tains roughnesses  of  workmanship  it  would 
have  been  worth  while  to  remove,  rarely  falls 
to  such  a  blank  level  of  pseudo-Whitmanese 
as  this.  The  main  note  of  the  book  is,  on 
the  contrary,  its  careless  rush  of  rhyme. 

O  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book ! 
Mr.  Heinemann,  my  publisher- 
in-chief,  has  not  indeed  written    /(^< 
a  book,  but  his  play,  The  First  \^ 
Step^  having  been  prohibited  by 
the     Censor,    he    has    had    to 
publish  it  in  a  book.     The  Lord    ^.' 
Chamberlain  hath  delivered  him    ^' 
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into  my  hands.  Why  a  work  of  art  which  is 
unfit  for  ears  polite  may  be  disseminated  by 
respectable  tradesmen  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand,  though  the  same  nice  distinction 
prevails  in  France,  where  the  libretti  of  the 
annual  Revues  ostentatiously  announce  them- 
selves as  containinj,^  all  the  verses  supprimh 
par  la  censure.  What  can  have  possessed 
Mr.  Heinemann,  I  wonder,  to  have  entered 
the  lists  of  authorship?  Did  he,  with  so 
many  skulls  for  champagne  cups,  grow 
aweary  of  his  purple  splendours  ?  Did  he 
hire  a  garret  in  Grub  Street,  and,  another 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  go  the  round  of  the 
publishers  ?  Did  his  manuscript  come  back 
to  him,  like  the  dove  to  the 

T^    Ark,  to  settle  at  last  upon 
#    the  Bodley  Head  ?    Did  he 
^L    fail  to  publish  his  own  work 
^^^  from  the  prudence  of  the 
^^^^  author  or  the  prudence  of 
J^^^^the  publisher?   And  when 
^^^■r  he  drew  up  his  contract, 
■B|    did  he  draw  it  up  in  the 
J       \m  usual  form,  or  did  he  dis- 
^*  cover  that  it  was  not  so 

equitable  to  authors  as  he  had  imagined  ?  My 
fancy  fondly  dwells  upon  Mr.  Heinemann's 
encounter  with  Mr.  John  Lane,  Greek  met 
with  Greek.  Perhaps  Mr.  Heinemann  has 
had  to  p)ay  the  expenses  of  publication — "The 
First  Step"  always  costs.  Mr.  Heinemann 
sub-entitles  his  play  "  A  Dramatic  Moment." 
It  is  certainly  a  dramatic  moment  in  his 
career.  Whether  it  is  the  first  step  to  the 
stage,  the  workhouse,  or  the  fourpenny-box, 
time  alone  can  show.  Up  to  the  present 
he  has  received  mainly  abusive  misunder- 
standing. For  one  thing,  his  play  proves 
that  Mr.  Heinemann,  in  associating  himself 
so  largely  with  the  "  new  "  fiction,  the  fiction 
that  faces  life  "without  opium,"  as  George 
Eliot  puts  it,  has  had  more  than  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  his  publications,  and  this  is  surely 
the  right  function  for  a  publisher.  Every 
publisher  worth  his  salt  should  stand  for 
something.  His  business  should  be  a  sort 
of  magazine  which  he  edits.  Thus  no  one 
can  doubt  how  the  Bodley  Head  has  in- 
fluenced English  poetry. 

Mr.  Heinemann's  play  has  four  characters, 
all  bad.  There  are  two  male  friends  and 
two  sisters,  all  sinners  and  mostly  vulgar. 
The  love-making  of  Jack  Durwen,  man 
about  town,  and  Lizzie,  who  is  pert  seventeen, 
is  conducted  in  the  commonplace  dialogue 


of  real  life.  The  selfish  sensuality  of  Frank 
Donovan,  dramatist  and  tippler,  faithless  to 
the  girl  who  gives  up  all  for  him,  may  be 
matched  in  a  hundred  types  in  the  London 
Bohemia  of  to-day,  some  of  whom  have,  not 
improbably,  denounced  the  play.  In  spite  of 
some  awkward  Germanic  turns  of  phrasco- 
l^^KY?  ^^^  First  Step  develops  inevitably, 
from  the  inherent  stress  of  the  position,  with 
a  rare  grip  of  reality  and  with  grim  dramatic 
irony,  and  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is  only  the 
more  pitiful  for  being  so  sordid.  But  it  is 
less  by  its  matter  than  its  form  that  Mr. 
Heinemann's  play  deserves  attention.  Un- 
like our  professional  dramatists  to  a  man,  he 
understands  construction.  He  elects  for  the 
classical  rather  than  the  romantic  form,  and 
the  influence  of  Ibsen  is  as  evident  as  that 
of  the  Greeks.  He  is  Greek  in  his  careful 
preservation  of  the  Unities  both  of  Space  and 
Time,  and  in  the  shadow  of  Nemesis  which 
hovers  over  his  conclusion.  He  follows  Ibsen 
in  his  focussing  of  the  moment,  in  his  method 
of  progression  by  retrospection.  Ibsen  always 
works  backwards,  gradually  revealing  through 
dialogue  all  that  has  led  up  to  the  crucial 
moment,  which  is  the  real  subject  of  his  play. 
An  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr.  Austin  Fryers, 
once  wrote  a  play  to  prove  that  Ibsen  had 
blundered  in  Rosmersholm  by  choosing  the 
period  after  Beata's  suicide  instead  of  "  the 
really  dramatic  period"  when  Rebecca  was 
egging  on  the  poor  wife  to  her  grave  in  the 
millpond.  But  as  that  subtle  critic,  Mr. 
Addison  Bright,  pointed  out,  these  were  just 
the  undramatic  moments  of  the  position,  for 
Rebecca's  method  of  getting  Beata  to  eflace 
herself  must  have  consisted  in  a  long  series 
of  insinuations,  glances,  shrugs  at  every  other 
moment  of  the  day,  and  this  process  could 
not  be  represented  realistically  upon  the 
stage.  The  real  dramatic  moment  was  the 
one  chosen  by  Ibsen,  and  his  English  pub- 
lisher has  imitated  him  in  seizing  the  true 
dratilatic  moment  of  his  own  story  ;  though 
for  the  rest  Mr.  Heinemann's  work  is  quite 
on  another  plane  than  the  great  Norwegian's. 
It  is  simply  a  piece  of  life  put  down  ob- 
jectively. Imagination  has  not  touched  it 
with  its  transfiguring  finger.  It  does  not 
vibrate  with  significance — in  short,  it  gives 
one  all  the  pity  and  terror  of  tragedy,  but 
somehow  not  the  katharsis^  not  the  purifica- 
tion which  comes  when  the  soul  has  been 
shaken.  Mr.  Heinemann  is  a  man  of  culture, 
and  it  is  his  culture  alone  which  has  made  his 
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play  an  agreeable  variation   on  the  stock      by  my  success  in  seeing,  and  sometimes  even 


puppet-show.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  choose 
a  more  cheerful  "  moment "  for  his  first  play, 
but  having  chosen  the  theme  he  did,  it 
is  a  pity  he  cannot  see  it  damned  on  the 
boards. 


|HE  only  man  of  culture  who  has 
avoided  damnation  on  the  boards, 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  has  brought  no 
such  breath  of  novelty  across  the  footlights 
as  Mr.  Heinemann  attempted.  There  could 
be  no  greater  antithesis  to  The  First  Step 
than  Mr.  Wilde's  covatAy  An  Ideal  Husband^ 
which  has  not  even  been  forbidden  by  the 
Censor.  Mr.  Heinemann's  dialogue  is  for 
the  most  part  as  dull  as  it  is  real,  and 
Mr.  Wilde's  as  witty  as  it  is  false.  Mr. 
Heinemann's  drama  evolves,  Mr.  Wilde's 
happens  ;  the  one  is  an  organism,  the  other 
a  patchwork.  Mr.  Wilde  goes  to  the  first 
nights  of  his  plays  to  see  if  his  audience 
succeeds.  I  am  sorry  to  admit  that  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  I  was  a  failure.  I 
started  very  promisingly.  The  relation 
between  Sir  Robert  Chiltern  and  his  wife 
seemed  an  admirable  theme  for  comedy. 
That  a  wife  shall  discover  her  political  hero, 
whom  she  has  married,  her  type  of  stainless 
probity  in  public  life,  has  built  his  career 
upon  the  dishonourable  sale  of  a  Government 
secret  to  a  speculator  in  Suez  Canal  shares, 
and  that  she  should  thus  be  brought  to  a 
wider  catholicity  and  a  readjustment  of  her 
conceptions  of  human  perfectibility, — this 
struck  me  as  an  excellent  dramatic  theme, 
a  conception  so  in  the  big  vein  of  comedy 
that  one  expected  an  answering  adequacy  of 
execution.  True,  I  failed  a  little  to  under- 
stand how  any  man  could  have  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  tell  this  secret  in  an  ordinary  letter, 
instead  of  whispering  it  bird-like  in  Baron 
Amheim's  ear,  or  at  the  very  least  conveying 
it  through  a  cryptogrammic  code.  However, 
I  reflected  that  it  had  to  be  a  letter,  and  also 
that  Baron  Arnheim  would  not  burn  it,  in 
order  that,  "twenty  years  after,"  it  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  stage- 
adventuress,  who  is  wicked  even  y' 
to  the  point  of  cigarettes  ;  and  ^ 
so  I  hoped  there  might  still  be  \ 
a  gleam  of  success  for  me.  But  {^X^  '^  .. 
as  the  play  progressed,  despair  ^^p^>_ 
gained  upon  me,  modified  only 


m 


in  foreseeing,  the  epigrams,  though  here  again 
I  trembled  apprehensively  at  my  failure  to 
perceive  their  relevancy  to  the  character 
of  the  utterer  or  to  the  movement  of  the 
piece.  When  I  found  that  the  wicked  adven- 
turess lost  a  jewel,  that  the  friend  of  the  hero 
picked  it  up,  that  it  was  the  very  same  jewel 


17 


he  had  given  ten  years  ago  to  a  girl,  from 
whom  it  had  been  stolen  by  the  wicked 
adventuress,  who  was  thus  unmasked  and 
outwitted,  ha,  ha  !— when  I  saw  this  amalgam 
of  Sardou  and  the  penny  novelette, — my 
suspense  as  to  Mr.  Wilde's  verdict  on  me 
grew  so  intolerable  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  not 
passed  the  anxious  hours  smoking  my  cigar 
on  the  Embankment.  And  when  I  found  that 
the  grave  moral  problem  propounded  by  the 
position  had  been  finally  solved  by  wrong 
ladies  in  bachelors'  rooms  at  improper  hours, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Criterion  farce,  I 
broke  down  so  utterly  that  I  almost  felt  like 
asking  for  my  order  back.  I  asked  myself 
in  amaze  how  this  brilliant  man  of  letters, 
this  poet,  this  wit,  this  thinker,  whose  Socratic 
influence  upon  our  youth  has  set  them  all 
sowing  their  Oscar  Wilde  oats,  could  lose  his 
sense  of  literature  the  moment  he  passed 
through  the  stage  door.  Can  it  be  that  he 
believes  in  the  Scribe  formula,  or  in  the  bad 
old  British  formula  of  external  machinery  ? 
Can  it  be  that  he  does  not  perceive  that  lost, 
stolen  and  found  bracelets  are  almost  inde- 
cently irrelevant  to  the  explication  of  the 
psychical  position  of  Sir  Robert  and  his 
wife?  Can  it  be  that  he  writes  senous 
comedy  for  trivial  people  only,  just  as  he 
writes  trivial  comedy  for  serious  people,  and 
that  earnest  is  nothing  but  a  name  to  him  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  a  piece  of  Mr.  Wilde's  paradox 
to  be  unconventional  only  in  his  epigrams. 
That  I  succeeded  splendidly  with  these  I 
have  already  boasted.  Some  of  them  even 
had  the  last  relish  of  wit— truth.     Perhaps 
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my  greatest  success  was  with  the  scenes  in 
which  Miss  Maude  Millett  and  Mr.  Hawtrey 
were  concerned— more  especially  the  pro- 
posal scene,  in  which   the    young  lady,   in 
reply  to  the  question  whether  she  loves  the 
questioner,  informs  him  that  he  is  the  only 
person  in   London  who  doesn't  know  she 
adores  him.     And,  in  order  to  set  myself 
right  with  Mr.  Wilde,  let  me  explain  that  I 
was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  even  in  the 
serious  portions  of  his  play,  which  would  be 
admirable  if  it  were  not  written  by  a  man  of 
letters,  and  which  has  several  good  bits  of 
drama,    both    legitimate    and    illegitimate. 
These  bits  were  divided  between  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller,  Miss  Ju!*a  Neilson  and  Miss  Florence 
West,  the  two  former  of  whom  were  the  only 
persons  not  so  witty  as  Mr.  Wilde,  always 
excepting  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield,  who,  being 
a  wit  himself,  was  limited  to  epigrammatic 
eyebrows.     It  is  not  generally  known,  by  the 
way,  that  these  epigrams  of  Mr.  Wilde's  are 
understanded  of  the  people.     I  had  always 
imagined  them  the  exclusive  delight  of  the 
smileless    stalls,  of  the  biases  folk 
who    laugh   with    their   cerebellum 
instead  of  their  midriff.      But  Mr. 
Lewis  Waller,  who  took  A  Woman 
\of  No  Importance  on  tour,  informed 
I  me   that   he  drew  bumper  houses 
everywhere,  and  that  in  the  Alex- 
andra Theatre,  Sheffield,  which  is  like 
our  transpontine  Surrey,  with  a  six- 
penny pit,  the  British  work- 
man received  each  epigram 
with  colossal  cachinnation,  in  many 
cases  coming  three  or  four  times  in 
the  week,  till  he  risibly  saluted  the  . 
epigrams    before     they    happened.  J 
Perhaps  there   is  something  about  ^ 
the    manufacture    of   cutlery    that" 
sharpeneth    the  wits.     However  it  > 
be,  there  is   here  a   grave  danger 
for    England,  which   is  only  great 
by  force   of  stupidity.     Should    Mr.  Wilde 
succeed    in  eliminating  the  serious  people, 
our  fogs  are  not  the  only  things  that  might 
be  eliminated. 


[HERE  is  scant  trace  of  epigrams  in 
Mr  George  Saintsbury's  Corrected 
Impressions.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  them  or  any  of  those 
qualities  of  style  of  which  r  e  is  so  keen  a  con- 


noisseur. They  are  frankly  and  charmingly 
colloquial,  these  criticisms,  though  some- 
times, as  over  Carlyle  and  William  Morris, 
he  waxes  eloquent. 

**  For  I  am  a  judge, 
And  a  good  judge  too," 

is  the  undernote  of  these  appreciations  of 
the  great  writers  of  our  generation.  Cer- 
tainly I  shall  not  say  him  nay,  for  I  agree 
with  most  of  what  he  says.  Indeed,  some- 
times he  but  expresses  with  prejudice  what 
I  have  expressed  without  it.  About  the 
prejudices  of  other  men,  as  of  Arnold,  Ruskin, 
and  Morris,  Mr.  Saintsbury  writes  as  if  he 
were  in  possession  of  a  perfect  balance  of 
absolute  truth,  and  it  must  be  admitted  he  is 
saner  than  any  of  the  men  he  criticises.  The 
only  point  on  which  I  venture  to  disagree 
with  his  serene  highness  is  his  treatment  of 
George  Eliot.  Not  only  is  he  unjust  to  her 
genius,  but  he  misrepresents  her  standing. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  grounds  for  his 
remarkable  statement  that  her  fame  has 
"almost  utterly  vanished  away."  To  say 
that  she  has  "more  or  less  passed  out  of 
contemporary  critical  appreciation  "  is  almost 
to  perpetrate  a  bull.  What  book  of  literary 
essays  ever  ignores  her  ?  Very  admirable  is 
what  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  about  the  non- 
natural  atmosphere  with  which  she  in  later 
life  surrounded  herself,  and  very  venerable  is 
his  analysis  of  the  evil  effect  of  Lewes  upon 
her  in  infecting  her  style  with  his  scientific 
phraseology.  But  to  call  this  "  the  Nemesis 
of  the  liaison  with  Lewes"  "s  to  use  the 
language  of  animus.  The  "  Nemesis  "  would 
have  been  exactly  the  same  had  she  been 
married  to  Lewes.  The  accident  of  the 
■  liaison  is  simply  irrelevant  to  the  literary 
situation.  Perhaps  the  mistake  of  George 
Eliot's  life  was  that  she  wrote  her  books  to 
counterbalance  her  union  with  Lewes  instead 
of  to  justify  it.  A  word  of  gratitude  is  due 
to  Mr.  Saintsbury  for  his  fairness  to  Dickens. 
Dickens  is  not  such  a  caricaturist  as  he  is 
sometimes  set  down.  It  is  only  the  higher 
classes  that  he  caricatures.  Those  who 
really  know  the  lower  and  lower-middle 
classes  recognise  an  astounding  accuracy  in 
many  of  his  types,  artistically  touched  up 
and  concentrated  though  they  be.  If  we 
cannot  see  his  characters  all  around  us,  it 
is  because  we  lack  his  humorous  vision. 
Humour  is  in  the  observer,  not  in  the 
observed.      By    the   way,   Matthew  Arnold 
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never  wrote  anything  called  "Friendship's 
God."  It  is  "Friendship's  Garland"  Mr. 
Saintsbury  was  thinking  of. 

A  few  other  books  have  lain  heavy  on  my 
conscience.  At  the  Gate  of  Samaria^  by 
W.  J.  Locke,  is  a  most  promising  first  book. 
The  leading  characters  have  an  air  of  having 
been  suggested  by  well-known  originals,  but 
the  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  insight 
which  underlies  the  character-drawing.  A 
theatrical  coincidence,  worse  than  any  in 
An  Ideal  Husband^  alone  mars  a  virile  piece 
of  work.  George  Egerton's  Discords^  like 
her  Keynotes^  suggests  a  genius  in  travail. 
Before  one  can  really  appraise  her  strength 
one  ought  to  see  her  in  other  fields  than  the 
missionary.  She  is  certainly  a  voice,  but  it 
requires  training  ;  otherwise  the  fine  music 
of  it  may  end  in  Discords.  Keynotes 
should  have  been  followed  by  Harmonies. 
In  The  Vale  of  Arden  Mr.  Alfred  Hayes, 
one  of  the  newer  singers,  plants  a  pretty 
garden-plot,  and  raises  a  voice  that  is  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  musical.  But  A  Child  of 
the  Age^  by  Francis  Adams,  was  so  intoler- 


ably   dull    at    the    beginning    that   I    only 
recovered  my  respect    for    the   author    by 
reading  the  end.      Nora  Hopper's  Ballads 
in   Prose  may  be  recommended.      It   has 
many  beauties.     The  book  really  consists  of 
sandwiches,  and  I  prefer  the  poetical  meat 
Turgenev's    House  of  Gentlefolk    contains 
an    extraordinary    study    of    an 
ordinary  girl,  pious  and  gentle  and 
self-suppressing.     How  mediaeval 
it  sounds  !   Meditations  in  Motley ^ 
by   Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  re-  ; 
veals   a   new  American    essayist,  *■ 
honest  and  whimsical,  with  a  good 
deal  of  decorative  plain-speaking 
on  the  subject  of  critics  and  journal- 
ists.     An  occasional  carelessness 
of  style,  as  when   he  uses   "  the 
most"    in    comparing  two,   is   re- 
deemed by  unfailing  insight. 
Verily,  motley  is  the  only  wear. ' 
Mr.    Harte's    first  essay   deals    with    "the 
satisfactions    of   prejudice."       Here   I   part 
company  with  him.      Mine  are  the  satisfac- 
tions of  "without  prejudice," 


I.  Zangwill. 
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"THE     RISE     OF     WELLINGTON." 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
Dear  Sirs, 

In  the  article  written  by  Lord  Roberts  on  the  Rise  of  Wellington  which  appears  in 
your  November  number,  at  pages  406  and  407,  passages  occur  which  convey  imputations 
on  the  military  reputation  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  was  my  grandfather. 

Sir  Hew  Dairy mple's  conduct  in  Portugal  in  1808  is  fully  described  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Board  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Government  towards  the  close  of 
that  year,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  published  by  authority  in  1809. 

The  general  facts  are  given  by  that  accomplished  and  impartial  military  historian 
Sir  William  Napier,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  evidence,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  War  in  the  Peninsula." 

My  statements  below  are  taken  from  the  evidence  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 

(i)  Lord  Roberts  writes:  "He  (Sir  Hew  Dalrymple)  also  was  in  doubt  whether 
to  await  reinforcements  or  to  order  an  immediate  advance,  when  the  question  was 
settled  for  him  by  Junot,  who  proposed  an  armistice,"  etc. 

The  truth  is  that  Sir  Hew  landed  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  (of  Aug.  22nd) 
at  the  village  of  Maceira ;  had  a  short  conversation  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
happened  to  be  there,  and  a  longer  one  with  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  whom  he  relieved  in 
the  command.  He  there  and  then  gave  his  first  order  to  the  army,  which  was  for 
the  inarch  of  the  army  the  next  morning.  He  subsequently,  with  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
rode  up  to  Vimeiro,  and  found  the  troops  under  arms  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
appearance  of  General  Kellermann's  escort,  who  was  coming  to  propose  an  armistice. 

(2)  Lord  Roberts  writes :  **  General  Wellesley  was  present  as  an  assessor  when 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  being  discussed  between  the  French  General 
Kellermann  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple ;  .  .  .  he "  (Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  **  signed  the 
preliminary  memorandum  *'  [i.e.  the  annistice)  "  at  the  request  of  General  Dalrymple, 
who  regarded  it  as  derogatory  to  his  own  dignity  as  a  commander-in-chief  to  treat 
directly  with  an  officer  of  inferior  rank." 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  "assessor"  as  applied  to  this 
purely  military  transaction.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  present  because  he  was 
summoned  by  the  General  in  command.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  in  his  evidence, 
enumerates  in  detail  the  numerous  matters  of  which  he  was  necessarily  in  ignorance, 
he  having  landed  in  Portugal  only  two  or  three  hours  before ;  but  on  a  knowledge 
of  which  alone  the  discussion  of  a  military  convention  was  possible.  He  refers  to 
the  active  part  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  possessed  all  this  knowledge,  took 
in  the  discussion  of  the  several  articles;  "at  which,"  says  Sir  Hew,  "Sir  Harry 
Burrard  and  myself  equally  assisted,  except  that  with  me  rested  the  responsibility, 
and  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  much  of  that  information  by  which  the  exercise  of 
that  responsibility  could  alone  be  justified."  As  for  the  sentence,  above  quoted, 
about  Sir  Hew's  dignity,  this  is  the  simple  truth,  as  stated  in  the  evidence  both 
of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  :  General  Kellermann,  understanding 
from  Sir  Hew  that  he  proposed  to  sign  the  armistice  himself,  observed  that  it  would 
not  be  regular  for  him  as'  commander-in-chief  to  do  so  ;  and  Sir  Hew,  acquiescing, 
asked  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  sign  it,  which  he  willingly  did.  "^ 

(3)  Lord  Roberts  republishes  extracts  from  two  private  letters,  dated  August  30th 
and  Sept.  5th,  which  Colonel  Gurwood  has  published  in  the  "  Wellington  Despatches." 
If  Lord  Roberts  thought  that  those  extracts  were  so  creditable  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
as  to  illustrate  the  Rise  of  Wellington,  he  was,  of  course,  quite  right  to  publish  them. 
But,  with  regard  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  they  have  another  aspect :  they  reflect  upon 
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his  military  conduct ;  and  they  were  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  by  an 
officer  under  his  command,  at  a  time  when  he,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
Portugal,  was  engaged  in  public  affairs  involving  the  utmost  responsibility  and  anxiety. 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  these  private  letters;  but  I  shall  proceed  to  show  what 
the  action  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  with  regard  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  at  the  lime 
the  latter  was  writing  these  private  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

On  August  27th  Sir  Hew  took  occasion  to  refer,  in  a  general  order  to  the  army, 
to  the  campaign  and  victory  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  his  army  as  being  glorious 
and  honourable  to  the  General  and  his  troops.  At  about  the  same  date,  the 
Adjutant-General  having  applied  for  directions  relative  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
command  of  divisions,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore*s  corps,  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  declared  his  intention  not  to  adopt  any  arrangement  by  which  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  should,  after  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  Portugal,  and  the  victory 
he  had  recently  gained,  be  placed  in  a  subordinate  situation  until  the  French  were 
either  expelled  or  subdued.  He  mentioned  the  motives  of  this  determination  to 
the  Lieutenant-Generals  senior  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  by  whom  it  was  received, 
Sir  Hew  says,  in  a  manner  that,  in  his  opinion,  did  them  great  honour. 

(4)  Lord  Roberts's  comment  upon  the  two  private  letters  he  quotes  (in  which 
Sir  Arthur  passionately  entreats  to  be  allowed  to  quit  the  army — an  object  which 
he  effected  a  fortnight  afterwards  by  the  simple  process  of  applying  for  leave  to  the 
general  in  command)  is  as  follows :  "  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  equally  disinclined 
to  retain  General  Wellesley's  services,  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
examine  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  and  report  on  the  possibility  of  defending 
them  against  a  French  invasion.  Wellesley  declined  this  mission,  pointing  out  that 
he  was  not  a  topographical  engineer,  and  could  not  pretend  to  describe  in  writing 
such  a  country  as  the  Asturias.  He  suggested  that  officers  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  department  might  more  fittingly  be  employed  on  such  a  duty." 

The  story  is  published  in  the  *'  Wellington  Despatches,"  in  another  private  letter 
from  Sir  Arthur  iWellesley  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  same  date  as  the  latter  of 
the  two  private  letters  above  mentioned  (Sept.  5th).  If  Lord  Roberts  had  been  a  little 
more  careful  before  he  penned  his  comment,  he  would  have  seen  :  (a)  that  it  was  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  correspondent.  Lord  Castlereagh — not  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple — who 
wanted  him  to  go  to  the  Asturias  to  examine  that  country ;  (^)  that  it  was  in  reply  to  Lord 
Castlereagh's  proposal  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  pointed  out  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  that 
he  was  not  a  topographical  engineer,  etc. ;  (c)  that  it  was  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple — not 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — who  suggested  that  officers  in  the  Quartermaster-General's 
department  might  more  fittingly  be  employed  on  such  a  duty ;  and  (d)  that  all  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  had  to  do  with  the  matter  was  that  he  was  the  medium  through 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  made  known  his  desire  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  accurate  in  this  instance,  because  Lord  Roberts's 

comment,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  might  seem  to  give  some  colour  to 

a  calumny  circulated  in  England  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  sought 

an  opportunity   to   remove   Sir  Arthur   Wellesley,  to   be   freed   from   his  supposed 

remonstrances  against  the  convention.     These  remarks  are  necessarily  limited  to  the 

briefest  reply  to  certain   specific   statements.     To  those  who  may   be   sufficiently 

interested  in  the   subject   I   venture  to  suggest  the  perusal  of  a  more  connected 

account  of  Sir  Hew   Dalrymple's  proceedings  at  Gibraltar  and    in  Portugal  which 

I  have  prepared  for  publication  in  a  separate  form. 

I  am,  Sirs,  your  obedient  servant, 

^  r.  E.  G.  Fanshawe  (Admiral). 

74,  Cromwell  Road.  ^  ^ 
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